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HISTOEY OF OEEECE. 


PAET 1. 

COOTINUATK)]^ OP LEGENDARY GREECE* 


CHAPTER XX. 

STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED IN 
GRECIAN LEGEND. 

Though the particular persons and events chronicled in the 
legendary poems of Greece are not to be regarded as belonging to 
the province of real history, those poems are nevertheless full of 
instruction as pictures of life and manners ; and the very same 
circumstances which divest their composers of all credibility as 
histonans, render them so much the more valuable as unconscious 
expositors of their own contemporary society. While professedly 
descnbmg an uncertified past, their combinations are involuntaiily 
borrowed from the surrounding present. For among communities,, 
such as those of the primitive Greeks, without books, 
without means of extended travel, without acquaint- 
ance with foreign languages and habits, the imagina- 
tion even of highly gifted men was naturally enslaved pictures 
by the circumstances around them to a far greater 
degree than in the later days of Sol6n or Herodotus ; 
insomuch that the characters which they conceived historical 
and the scenes which they described would for that 
reason bear a stronger generic resemblance to the realities of 
their own time and locality. Nor was the poetry of that age 

2—1 
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addressed to lettered and critical authors, watchful to detect 
plagiarism, sated with simple imagery, and requiring something 
of novelty or peculiarity in every fresh production. To captivate 
their emotions, it was sufficient to depict with genius and fervour 
the more obvious manifestations of human adventure or suffering, 
and to idealise that type of society, both private and public, with 
which the hearers around were familiar. Even in describing the 
gods, where a great degiee of latitude and deviation might have 
been expected,^ we see that Homer introduces into Olympus the 
passions, the caprices, the love of power and patronage, the 
alternation of dignity and weakness, which animated the bosom 
of an ordinary Grecian chief ; and this tendency, to reproduce in 
substance the social relations to which he had been accustomed, 
would operate still more powerfully when he had to describe 
simply human characters — the chief and his people, the warrior 
and his comrades, the husband, wife, father, and son— or the 
imperfect rudiments of judicial and administrative proceeding. 
That his narrative on all these points, even with fictitious 
characters and events, presents a close approximation to general 
reality, there can be no reason to doubt.® The necessity under 
which he lay of drawing from a store, then happily unexhausted, 
of personal experience and observation, is one of the causes of 
that freshness and vivacity of description for which he stands 
unrivalled, and which constituted the imperishable charm of the 
Iliad and Odyssey from the beginmng to the end of Grecian 
literature. 

While therefore we renounce the idea of chronologising or 
They are historicising the events of Grecian legend, we may 
Sthe flS them to profit as valuable memorials of that 

state of state of society, feeling and intelligence, which must 
wwet^the ^ startmg-point of the history of the people. 

*^tof’ course the legendary age, like aU those which 

&Wan succeeded it, had its antecedent causes and deter- 

mining conditions j hut of these we know nothing, 

1 Eal roj >9 eeovs Si Sii. toUto Horoos^ there is no material difference 

Aaai /3a<riA.ei?eor6at, 8n «at avrol, ot (M.h Of character recognised between one 
tTt KoX v^v, ol Si pLpxaXov, ifiacri- race of Greets and another— -or even 
\«vwro ^Qarfrep 8e xctX ra elSri eavroi? betw^n Greets and Trojans. See 
a^op.oiovtrty oi &ySpb>7roi,ovroi /cat Tovy Helbig, Die sitthchen Zustande des 
TMv 0iS>v (Aristot Politic i 1, 7). Gnechischen Heldenalters, part li. p. 

a In the pictures of the Homeric 68. 
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and we are compelled to assume it as a primary fact for the 
purpose of following out its subsequent changes. To conceiYe 
absolute beginning or origin (as Niebuhr has justly remarked) 
IS beyond the reach of our faculties : we can neither appre- 
hend nor verify anything beyond progress, or development, 
or decays — change from one set of circumstances to another, 
operated by some definite combination of physical or moral laws. 
In the case of the Greeks, the legendary age, as the earliest in any 
way known to us, must be taken as the initial state from which 
this series of changes commences. We must depict its prominent 
characteristics as well as we can, and show — ^partly how it serves 
to prepare, partly how it forms a contrast to set off — ^the subse- 
quent ages of Sol6n, of Perikles, and of Demosthenes. 

1. The political condition, which Grecian legend everywhere 
presents to us, is in its principal features strikingly different 
from that which had become umversally x->r<ivalent among the 
Greeks in the time of the Peloponnesian war. Historical 
oligarchy, as well as democracy, agreed in requiring a certain 
established system of government, conqinsing these three 
elements — specialised functions, temporary functionaries, and 
ultimate responsibility (under some forms or other) to the mass 
of qualified citizens— either a Senate or an Ecclesia, compariBon 
or both. There were of course many and capital of^gemlary 
distinctions between one government and another, in^fconcal 
in respect to the qualification of the citizen, the g^Jvtirament 
attributes and efficiency of the general assembly, the of the 
admissibibiy to power, &c.; and men might often be 
dissatisfied with the way in which these questions were deter- 


1 Niobuhr, Rdmische Geschichte, w^re . . , Pios ist der Geofijrapliio der 
vol 1 . p. 56, 2nd ed *‘Erkonnt man Thiergeschlec liter und dor V'ogotation 
aber, oass aller Ursprung jenwoits analog; deron grosse Beairke (lurch 
nnserer nnr Kntwickolnng und Fort- Gobirge gos(jbieden werden und 

f ang fasaenden Bogritte liegt; und beachrankte Weere emschUoaseu.’' 
eschrankt aicb von Stuf© auf Stnfe m “ V^Then we once reisognise, however, 
UmfangderGescblchtezurdckzugehon, that ail absolute Ufjmmng lies out of the 
so wird man Volker ernes Htammea r&ich of our mental conceptions, which 
(das hoisst, durch eigenthumliche Art comprehendl nothing beyond development 
undSpracheidentisch)violfacheben an and propress, and when we attempt 
sich eutgegenhegendon KUstenlandem nothing more than to go back from the 
antietfon . , . ohne dass irgend etwas later to the earlier stages in the com- 
die Voraussetssnng erheischte, eine von pass o£ history, we shaU often flncl, on 
diesen getrennten Landsebaften sei die opposite coast* of the same sea, people 
wp’PnmglicheHeimathgewesenjVonwo of one stock (that is of the same 
■ein Then nach der andem gewaudert peculiar customs and language), with* 
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mined in their own city. But in the mind of every man, some 
determining rule or system — something like what in modern 
times is called a coTbstituhon—was indispensable to any government 
entitled to be called legitimate, or capable of creating in the mind 
of a Greek a feeling of moral obligation to obey it. The function- 
aries who exercised authority under it might be more or less 
competent or popular ; but his personal feelings towards them 
were commonly lost in his attachment or aversion to the general 
system. If any energetic man could by audacity or craft break 
down the constitution and render himself permanent ruler 
according to his own will and pleasure — even though he might 
govern well, he could never inspire the people with any sentiment 
of duty towards him. His sceptre was illegitimate from the 
beginning, and even the taking of his life, far from being 
interdicted by that moral feeling which condemned the shedding 
of blood in other cases, was considered meritorious. Nor could he 
be mentioned in the language except by a name^ (rvpawos, des^pot} 
which branded him as an object of mingled fear and dislike. 

If we carry our eyes back from historical to legendary Greece, 
Government ^ picture the reverse of what has been here 

of legendary sketched. We discern a government in which there 
Gieoce. kittle or no scheme or system, — still less any idea 
of responsibility to the governed, — ^but in which the main-spring 
of obedience on the part of the people consists in their personal 
feelmg and reverence towards the chief. We remark, first and 
foremost, the Kmg ; next, a limited number of subordinate kings 
ox chiefs ; afterwards, the mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, 
artisans, freebooters, &c.; lowest of all, the free labourers for hire 
and the bought slaves. The King is not distm- 
® guished by any broad or impassable boundary from 

the other chiefs, to each of whom the title BcmUus is applicable as 

out being warranted in supposing that tbe use of language to speafe of a mild 
either of these separate coasts was the and well-intenuonod tyrant. The word 
primitive home from whence emigrants de8i)ot is the nearest approach which 
crossed over to the other. This is we can make to it, since it is under- 
analogous to the geography of animals stood to imply that a man has got 
and ^ants, whose mde districts are more power than he ought to have, 
severed by mountains and enclose while it does not exclude a beneficent 
internal seas.” use of such power by some individuals. 

1 The Greek name r«;pawos cannot It is However very inadequate to 
be properly rendered iyrawi , for many express tbe fuU strength of Grecian 
of the n^pai/i/oi by no means deserved feeling which the original word called, 
to be so called, nor is it consistent with forth. 
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Avell as to himself : his supremacy has been inherited from his 
ancestors, and passes by descent, as a general rule, to his eldest 
son, having been conferred upon the family as a privilege by the 
favour of Zeus.^ In war, he is the leader, foremost in personal 
prowess, and directing all military movements ; in peace, he is the 
general protector of the injured and oppressed ; he farther offers 
up those public prayers and sacrifices which are intended to 
obtain for the whole people the favour of the gods. An ample 
domain is assigned to him as an appurtenance of his lofty position, 
while the produce of his fields and his cattle is consecrated in 
part to an abundant, though rude, hospitality. Moreover, he 
receives frequent presents, to avert his enmity, to concilate his 
favour,^ or to buy off Ins exactions ; and when plunder is taken 
from the enemy, a large previous share, compribing probably the 


1 The Phfcaldan king Alkmous 
(Odysa vii ffO— 05) there are twelve 
otliei PhiX'alcmn BaenAi^cs, he is him- 
self the thirteenth (viii t391) 

The chief men m the Iliad, and the 
•snitois of Ponelopfi in the Odjsaey, are 
called usually and indisciiininatoly 
both BftutXTjts and^AvaKTcs , the latter 
word ho\' evei designates them as mon 
of propel ty and masters of slaves (ana- 
logous to the subsequent word 
ftecTTro-n^s, which wold does not occur 
in Homer, though StcrTroivais found in 
the Odvssey), while the former word 
maikb them as persons of conspicuous 
station in the tribe (see Odyss i HOS— 
401 ; XIV. CO) A chief could only be 
Ba(nA.€V 9 of freemen , but ho might be 
•^Avaf either of fieemeii or of slaves. 

Agamemndn and Menolaus belong 
to the most Ungly race (yeVos 
^txariKe^repov compaioTyrtasus, Fragm. 
ix V 8, p 0, ed Schneidowm) of the 
Pelopids, to whom the sceptre origin- 
ally made for Zeus has boen given by 
lEomOs (Iliad, n. 101 ; ix. 160 ; x 289) ; 
•coranare Odyss xv 689. The race of 
Pardanus are the favourite offspni:^ of 
Zeus, iSacrtAtiJraTov among the Trojans 
<lliad, XX 304). These races aie the 
parallels of the kmgly prosa^cs called 
Amah, Asdingi, Gunginmand Lithmgi, 
n.mong the Ooths, vandals, and 
liombaids (Jornandes, De Rebus 
‘CJeticis, c 14—22; Paul Wamefrid, 
Oest. Langob. c. 14—21); and the 
ap)(t.Kbv y^uoi among the Chaonian 
Epnots (I'hucyd u 80). 

3 Odyss i 392; xi 184; xiii. 14; 
•xir. 100 — 


Ov plv yip rt kokov jSaeriAevejuiev aTxffa 

re 0 1 Sui 

'A^jvetbv TreAerat, koX Ti/tiTjeffrepo? 

Iliad, IX 154—207 (when AgamemnCn 
is pioinismg seven townships to 
Achillt's, as a means of appeasing his 
wiath) 

*Ei/ 5’ ovSpe? vaCovm iroXvpprjvtSr woXv- 

jSoVTttt, 

Oi Ke ert 5ci>Tivp(n, Oebv rijunjcrovort, 
Kul ffoi V7ri> o’K’qirrpta AtTropay r<A4ovor( 

0ep>i(r7<t9> 

See Hiad, xii. 312 : and the reproaches 
of I'hersitOs (ii 220) — fioLtrtXrjai 
Stapotficiyov^ (Ilesiod, Opp Di, 38—264). 

The Roman kings had a large t«>€i/o 9 
assigned to them,— “ agri, aiva, et 
arbusta et p^cui Imti atque uberes” 
(Cicero, De Republ v 2): the German 
Kings received presents: ‘^Mos est 
civitatibus (observes Tacitus respect- 
ing the Germans whom he describes, 
M. Q 15) ultro ac vintim conferre 
pnncipibua, vel annentorum vel 
irugnm, quod pro honore acceptum 
etiam necessitatibus subvenit". 

The revenue of the l^eralan kings 
before Darius consisted only of what 
were called Swpa. or presents (Herod, 
iu. 89); Danus first mtroduced both 
the name of tribute and the deter- 
minate assessment. King Polydektds 
in Renphos invites his friends to a 
festival, the condition of which is that 
each guest shall contribute to an epovov 
for his benefit (Pherekydfis, Fragm, 
2C, ed. Didot), a case to which the 
Thracian banquet prepared by Beuthds 
affords an exact parallel (X:enoph6n« 
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most alluring female captive, is reserved for him apart from the 
general distribution ^ 

Such is the position of the King in the heroic times of Greece, 
— the only person (if we except the heralds and priests, each both 
special and subordinate) who is then presented to us as clothed 
with any individual authority,— the person by whom all the exe- 
cutive functions, then few in number, which the society requires, 
are either performed or directed. His personal ascendency- 
derived from divine countenance bestowed both upon himself 
Hi‘»over- individually and upon his race, and probably from 

onal accredited divine descent — ^is the salient feature in the 

ascendency, picture. The people hearken to his voice, embrace 
his propositions, and obey his orders : not merely resistance, but 
even criticism upon his acts, is generally exhibited in an odious 
point of view, and is indeed never heard of except from some one 
or more of the subordinate princes. To keep alive and justify 
such feelings in the public mind, however, the king must himself 
possess various accomplishments, bodily and mental, and that too 
m a superior degree.^ He must be brave in the field, wise in the 
council, and eloquent in the agora ; he must be endued with 


Ann h vii s, 16—32 compare Thucyd. 
11 97, and Welckei^ Jblsoliyl Trilogie, 
p. 881) Sucli Aids or Benevolences, 
even ii ongmally voluntaiy, became in 
the end compulsoiy In the Euiupoan 
monarchies of the middle ages, what 
were caUed free gifts were more 
ancient than public taxes* “The 
feudal Aids (observes Mr Hallam) are 
the beginning of taxation, of which 
they for a long time answered the 
purpose” (Middle Ages, ch. ii. parti, 
p 189). So about the Aides in the old 
JVenen Monarchy, “ La Gourdes Aides 
avoit institute, et sa jurisdiction 
s’iStoit form^e, lorsnue le domaine des 
Itois sufihsoit ^ toutes les d^penses de 
I’Etat, les droits d’ Aides ^toient alors 
des suppl^mens pen considerables et 
toujours temporaires.^ Depuis, le 
domaine des Bois avoit ete aneantl. 
les Aides, au oontraire, 6toient de- 
venues permanentes et fonnoient pres- 

E *a totality des ressources du tr4sor/* 
fcoire de la Eronde, par M de 
te-Aulaire, ch. Ill p. 124.) 

1 'EttI ^TOis yepeurt Trarpucal fla- 
is the description whldi 
Thucydidss gives of these heroic 
governments g- 18)> 


The language of Anstotle (Polit iii. 
10, 1) is much the same . ‘H j8a<rtA.cta 
wepl Toils lijpaitKovs 

ih.6vTuiv fiev, eirC rtari B* wpi(rp,ei/ois* 
OToarrjybs 8’ koX 5t/eao‘^s 6 ^acriAvus^ 
jcfti Twv Trpbs Tovs Scovs /cvptos. 

It can haidly be said correctly, 
however, that the king’s authority 
was dejined nothing can weU be more 
indefinite 

AgamemnOn enjoyed or assumed the 
power of putting to death a disobedient 
soldier (Anstot Polit in 9, 2) The 
words which Anstotle read in the 
speech of AgamemnOn in the Iliad — 
Hop yap i/xol fiAvaros— are not in our 
present copies : the Alexandrine 
cntics effaced many traces of the old 
manners „ , , 

ii Stnkmg phrases on this head are 
put into the month of Sarp6ddn (Iliad, 

xii. 810-822), ^ ^ 

Kings are named and oommissionea 
by Zeus, — ^*E^e Si Atbs (Hesiod, 

Theogon. 96; Oallimach. Hymn, ad 
Jov. 79); Kparipw 8<pftjrovr« Aids IS a. 
sort of paraphrase for the kingly 
dignity in the case of Pelias and 
Helens (Odyss. xi. 266; compare Hiad, 
it 204). 
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bodily strengtli and activity above otlier men, and must be an 
adept, not only in the nse of his arms, bat also in those athletic 
exercises which the crowd delight to witness. Even the more 
homely varieties of mannal acquirements are an addition to his 
character, — such as the craft of the carpenter or shipwright, the 
straight furrowing of the ploughman, or the indefatigable persist- 
ence of the mower without repose or refreshment throughout the 
longest day.^ The conditions of voluntary obedience, during the 
Grecian heroic times, are— family descent with personal force and 
superiority, mental as well as bodily, in the chief, coupled with 
the favour of the gods : an old chief, such as Peleus and Laertes, 
cannot retain his position.^ But, on the other hand, where these 
elements of force are present, a good deal of violence, caprice and 
rapacity is tolerated : the ethical judgment is not exact in scruti- 
nising the conduct of individuals so pre-eminently endowed. As 
in the case of the gods, the general epithets of good^ just, &c. are 
applied to them as euphemisms arising from submission and fear, 
being not only not suggested, but often pointedly belied, by their 
particular acts. These words signify ® the man of birth, wealth, 
influence and daring, whose arm is strong to destroy or to protect, 
whatever may be the turn of his moral sentiments ; while the 
opposite epithet, had, designates the poor, lowly and weak, from 


1 Odysseus builds his own bed and 
bedchamber and his own raft (Odyss. 
acnii. 188 , v. 246—255) he boasts of 
being an excellent mower and piou^?h- 
man (xvui 866— 376) . for his astonish- 
ing proficiency m the athletic contests, 
see viii 180—230. Baiis took a share 
in building his own house (Iliad, vi. 
814). 

2 Odyss. xi 496 ; xxiv. 136—248, 

* See this prominent meaning of the 
words &yafi 6 i, i<rQK 69 , /ca#cos, &c., 
copionsly illustrated in Welckei’s 
excellent Prolegomena to Theognis, 
sect 9—16. Camerajius, in his notes 
on that poet (v 19), had already con- 
ceived clearly the sense in which these 
words are used. Hiad, xv. $28. orar« 
TOts ayaSoLCTL TrapaSp^wort Y€pT 7 es Com- 
pare Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 216, and the line 
m Athensens, v. p. 178, AMfiarot, 5’ 
tiyaOoi 8et\3>v jirl fiacrar lacrtv. 

*^Uorali8 lUarum vocura vis, et cimUs 
— quarum hseo a lexicographis et oom- 
mentatonbus plurimis fere neglecta est 
—probe discemendse erunt. Quod quo 
facilius fieret, nescio anubi postenor 


intellectus valet, majusculfi scribendum 
fuisset *A7a0ot et Kaicoi ” 

If this advice of Welcker could have 
been followed, much misconception 
would have been obviated. The refer- 
ence of those words to power and not 
to worth, is their immitive imjiort in 
the Greek language, descending from 
the Iliad downwaid, and determining 
the habitual designation of parties 
during the period of active political 
dispute The ethical meaning of the 
word hardly appears until the discus- 
sions raised by Sokratds, and prose- 
cuted by his disciples : but the pnmi- 
tive import still continued to maaiitain 
concurrent footing. 

I shall have occasion to touch more 
largely on this subiect, when I come to 
expound the Grecian political parties. 
At present it is enough to remark that 
the epithets of ffood men, hut men (the 
better elaeau, accorchi^ to a phrase 
common even now), habitually applied 
afterwards to the anstocratical parties, 
descend from the rudest period of 
Grecian society. 
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whose dispositions, be they ever so virtuous, society has little 
either to hope or to fear. 

Aristotle, in his general theory of government, lays down the 

Difficulty position/ that the earliest sources of obedience and 

which Arfe- authority among mankind are personal, exhibiting: 
totle found .-it c , 

ineicpiam- themselves most perfectly in the type of paternal 

supremacy: and that therefore the kingly govern- 
voiuntary ment, as most conformable to this stage of social 
paidkTthe sentiment, became probably the first established 
early lungs, everywhere. And in fact it still continued in his 
time to be generally prevalent among the non-Hellenic nations 
immediately around ; though the Phoenician cities and Carthage, 
the most civilised of all non-Hellenic states, were republics. 
Nevertheless, so completely were the feelings about kingship 
reversed among his contemporary Greeks, that he finds it difficult 
to enter into the voluntary obedience paid by his ancestors to 
their early heroic chiefs. He cannot explain to his own satisfac- 
tion how any one man should have been so much superior, to the 
companions around him as to maintain such immense personal 
ascendency: he suspects that in such small commumties great 
merit was very rare, so that the chief had few competitors.^ 
Such remarks illustrate strongly the revolution which the Greek 
mind had undergone during the preceding centuries, in regard to 
the internal grounds of political submission. But the connecting 
link between the Homeric and the republican schemes of govern- 
ment is to be found in two adjuncts of the Homeric royalty, 
which are now to be mentioned — the Boul^ or council of chiefs, 
and the Agora, or general assembly of freemen. 

These two meetings, more or less frequently convoked, and 
interwoven with the earliest habits of the primitive Grecian 

1 Aristot Polit, i.^1, 7. interesting to peruse. 

a Kat SiSl toOt* t<r<os ifia<ri\tifovro In the conception of Plato also, the 
irptfrepov, on <rjr6.viov mpetv avSpas kingly government, if It is to work 
Sttt^rfpovras Kor' Apert)*', oAAfa)? re lectl well, implies a Dreed superior to 
t6t« jtLKpit.9 oLKovvras uoXets (Poht. ifi humanity to hold the sceptre (X^egg. 
XO, 7) ; also the same treatise v. 8, 6, iv. p 6, 178). 

and V. 8, 22. Ov yCvovrai S" in. fianXtiat the Athenian dramatic poets (espe- 
vvy, <fec. cially EunpidSs) often put into we 

Aristotle handles monarchy far less mouths of their heroic characters 
copiously than either oligarchy or de- popular sentiments adapted to the 
mocracy : the tenth and eleventh democratical atmosphere of Athens— 
chapters of his third hook, in which very different from what we find in 
he discusses it, are nevertheless very Homer. 
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communities, are exKibited in tlie monuments of the legendary- 
age as opportunities for advising the king, and media ^he Boulfi— 
for promulgating his intentions to the people, rather 
than as restraints upon his authority. Unquestion- hmiterlin- 
ahly they must have conduced in practice to the latter and subor- 
result as well as to the former ; but this is not the light ^ 

in which the Homeric poems describe them. Thechiefs, ® 

kings, princes, or Gerontes — ^for the same word m Greek desig- 
nates both an old man and a man of conspicuous rank and position 
— compose the Council,^ in which, according to the representations 
in the Iliad, the resolutions of Agamemn6n on the one side and 
of Hect6r on the other appear uniformly to prevail. The harsh- 
ness and even contempt with which Hectdr treats respectful 
opposition from his ancient companion Poly dam as — the despond- 
ing tone and conscious inferiority of the latter, and the unanimous 
assent which the former obtains, even when quite in the wrong — 
all this is clearly set forth in the poem : * while in the Grecian 
camp we see Nestdr tendering his advice in the most submissive 
and delicate manner to Agamemndn, to be adopted or rejected as 
“the king of men” might determine ® The Council is a purely 
•consultative body, assembled not with any power of peremptorily 
arresting mischievous resolves of the king, but solely for his 
information and guidance. He himself is the presiding (Boul^- 
phoi;us or) member ^ of council ; the rest, collectively as well as 
individually, are his subordinates. 

We proceed from the Council to the Agora. According to what 
seems the received custom, the king, after having talked over his 
intentions with the former, proceeds to announce them to the 
people. The heralds malce the crowd sit down in. order,® and 


I "BovX^v Si rrpuTOv //.eyaffij/xi^v 
yep6yro)v (Iliad, li. 68)* compare x. 
190 — 4ir> *’IAov, iraA,atoi) Syip-oy^pov- 
T0 5 (aa 371). So also the modern 
words Seigneur, Signore, from /Senior, 
and the Arabic woid ShaiJe, 

Iliad, xvui. SIS.— • 

■’’EKTOpt yap iirgvricrav kokSl fmjriS- 
(oyri, 

TXovXvSd/itavrt 5* dp* owriy, Sy i<r9}iJfiv 

Also XU 213, where Polydamas says to 
Hector,— 

. eirel ovSi fiiv ovSi eoiice 


Aijfiov idvra irapii dyop«iSegi.9Vf our* ivX 
^ /SovAp, 

Ovre TTOT iv voKdfji^t updroi eu.iv 

5 Hiad, is. 96—101. 

4 Iliad, viL 126, HifW— 'Eo-dXi? 
"ilLvpfAiSoviav ^ovkr]if>6pos ijS* dyopijtyif, 

o Considerable stress seems to be 
laid on the necessity that the people 
in the agora should stt dovm (Ilmd, ii. 
96) ' a tcanding agora is a symptom of 
tumult or terror (Hiad, xviii 246) ; an 
evening agora, to which men come 
elevated by wine, is also the fore- 
runner of mischief (Odyss. iii. IS8). 
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enforce silence : any one of tlie chiefs or councillors — ^but as it 
seems, no one else ^ — ^is allowed to address them : the king first 
promulgates his intentions, which are then open to be commented 
upon by others. But in the Homeric agora no division of affirma- 
tive or negative voices ever takes place, nor is any formal resolu- 
The Agoia adopted. The nullity of positive function 

—a medium strikes us even more in the Agora than in the Council, 
miction It is an assembly for talk, communication and dis- 
intentions cussion to a certain extent by the chiefs, in presence 
of the king, of tlie people as listeners and sympathisers — often for 
eloquence, and sometimes for quarrel — ^but here its ostensible 
purposes end. 

Ihe Agora in Ithaka, in the second book of the Odyssey, ia 
convened by the youthful Telemachus, at the instigation of 
Ath4n6, not for the purpose of submittmg any proposition, but in 
order to give formal and public notice to the suitors to desist 
from their iniquitous intrusion and pillage of his substance, and 
to absolve himself further, before gods and men, from all obliga- 
tions towards them, if they refuse to comply. For the slaughter 
of the suitors m all the security of the festive hall and banquet 
(which forms the catastrophe of the Odyssey), was a proceeding 
involving much that was shocking to Grecian feeling,^ and there- 
fore required to be preceded by such ample formalities, as would 
leave both the delinquents themselves without the shadow of 
excuse, and their surviving relatives without any claim to the 
customary satisfaction. For this special purpose Telemachus 
Agora snm- directs the heralds to summon an agora ; but what 
TSemacLs seems most of all surprising is, that none had ever been 
in Ithaka. summoned or held since the departure of Odysseus 
himself an interval of twenty years. " Ko agora or session has 
taken place amongst us (says the grey-headed .ZEJgyptius who 
opens the proceedings) since Odysseus went on shipboard ; and 

Snoh evidences of tegolaT formalities tation to the chiefs* the view of 0. 
observed in the agora are not without MuUor (Hist. Douans, b. lu. c. 8> 
interest. appears to me more correct , such was 

iIJxad,ii.lOO,- ‘ 

. . . . ^ etTTOT* avrSii 

iKOTS<rtt.av Si Storp«^i<av /iflurt- 
\iftav, 

Nitzsch (ad Odyss. ii,14) controverts 
this restriction of indiTidnal manifes* ^ see Iliad, ix. 685 ; Odyss. xi. 419. 


also tne opinion oi Awstotiie— 
roiwv 'Ajpuororikiffi 6 fj^ev S^ixof 
fi6vov TOv aKovcrac Kiipi09 ol Si 
^■ye/*<Jveff jcal rov 7rp3.$tu (Schol Iliad, 
ix. 17) . compare the same statement 
in his Nikomachean Ethics, in 5. 
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now, who is he that has called ns together ^ what man, yodhg,9 
old, has felt such a strong necessity ^ Has he received intern 
gence from our absent warriors, or has he other public news to 
communicate ^ He is our good friend for doing this : whatever 
his projects may be, I pray Zeus to grant him success.”^ Tele- 
machus, answering the appeal forthwith, proceeds to tell the 
assembled Ithakans that he has no public news to communicate, 
but that he has convoked them upon his own private necessities. 
Next he sets forth pathetically the wickedness of the suitors, 
calls upon them personally to desist and upon the people to 
restrain them, and concludes by solemnly warning them, that, 
being henceforward free from all obligation towards them, he 
will invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, so “ that they may be slain 
in the interior of his own house, without bringing upon him any 
subsequent penalty ”.2 

We are not of course to construe the Homeric description as 
anything more than an idi^obl^ approximating to actual reality. 
But allowing all that can be required for such a limitation, it 
exhibits the Agora more as a special medium of publicity and 
intercommunication,® from the kmg to the body ol the people, 
than as including any idea of responsibility on the part of the 
former or restraimng force on the pai*t of the latter, however 
such consequences may indirectly grow out of it. The primitive 
Grecian government is essentially monarchical, reposing on 
personal feeling and divine right : the memorable dictum in the 


1 Odyss. u. 26—40 
3 Odyss ii. 43, 77, 146.— 

NijTTOtvot K 6 I/' «7rartt ivrocr6«v 

3 A similar character is given of the 
public assemblies of the eailv Franks 
and Lombards (Pfeffel, Histoire du 
Oroit Public on Alleraagne, t i. p 18 ; 
Sismondi, Histoires des R^ubliq,ues 
Italiennes, t, 1 . c. 2, p. 71) 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 12) 
pays rather too high a compliment to 
the modeiation of the Grecian heroic 

The kings at Home, like the Grecian 
heroic kin^, began with an aw- 
TTeti^vj'os the words of Pomponins (De 
engine Juris, i 2) would be perhaps 
more exactly applicable to the latter 
than to the former ; ** Initio oivitatis 
nostrse Popnlus sine cert& lege, sine 


jure certo, pnmura agoro institmt: 
omniaque manu a Eogibus giiberna- 
bantur”. Tacitus says (Ann. iii 26, 
“Nobis Eomulus, ut libitum, impon- 
tavorat: dein Niima rehgionibus et 
divmo jure populum devmxit, reper- 
taque queedam a Tullo et Anco : sod 
prtecipuus Servius Tullius sanctor 
legum fuit, quts etiam Koges obtem- 
perarent”. The appointnieut of a 
Dictator under the Eopubhc was a 
reproduction, for a short and definite 
interval, of this old unbounded autho- 
rity (Cicero, De Republ. ii. 82 , Zonaras, 
Ann. vii 13 ; Dionys. Hal. v. 76). 

See Rubino. Untersuchungon fiber 
Ebmische Verfassung und Ceschichte, 
Oassel, 1889, Buch I. Abschnitt 2, p. 
112—132; and Wachsmuth, UelleniBohe 
Alterihumskunde, i. sect. IS, p. 
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Iliad is borne out by all that we tear of tte actual practice, — 

Tte rule of many is not a good thing : let us have one ruler 
only — one king, — ^him to whom Zeus has given the sceptre and 
the tutelary sanctions*’.^ 

The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty and vivacity, 
Agom in confirms our idea of the passive, recipient, 

the second and listening character of the Agora, but even presents 
niSd- ^ repulsive picture of the degradation of the mass of 
submission People before the chiefs. Agamemndn convokes 
which it the Agora for the purpose of immediately arming the 
presents Grecian host, under a full impression that the gods 
have at last determined forthwith to crown his arms with com- 
plete victory. Such impression has been created by a special 
visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), sent by Zeus durmg his sleep— 
being mdeed an intentional fraud on the part of Zeus, though 
Agamemndn does not suspect its deceitful character. At this 
precise moment, when he may he conceived to be more than 
usually anxious to get his army into the field and snatch the 
prize, an unaccountable fancy seizes him, that instead of inviting 
the troops to do what he reaUy wishes, and encouraging their 
spirits for this one last effort, he will adopt a course directly 
contrary ; he will try their courage by professing to believe that 
the siege had become desperate, and that there was no choice 
except to go on shipboard and flee. Announcing to Nestdr and 
Odysseus, in pieliminary council, his intention to hold tliis 
strange language, he at the same time teUs them that he relies 
upon them to oppose it and counterwork its effect upon the 
multitude.^ The agora is presently assembled, and the king of 
men pours forth a speech full of dismay and despair, concludmg 
by a distinct exhortation to aU present to go aboard and return 
home at once. Im m ediately the whole army, chiefs as well as 
people, break up and proceed to execute his orders • every one 


iHiad, li. 204. Agamemndn pro- 
mises to make over to AohiUes seven 
well-peopled cities, with a body of 
w^l% inhabitants (Diad, ix. 168); 
and Menelaus, if he could have mduced 
Odysseus to quit Ithaka and settle 
near him m Argos, would have depo- 
pulated one of ms neighbounng towns 
in Older to make room for him (Odyas. 


iv. 176). 

Manso (^arfca, i 1, p. 84) and 
Nitzsch (ad Odyss. iv. 171) are inclined 
to exclude these passages as spunous, 
—a proceeding, m my opinion, inad- 
missible, without more direct gi^unds 
tiian thw are able to produce 

2 Diad, ii 74. Ilpwra S* iyiav 
TTctpifero^at, &a 
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riislies off to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on in 
mournful silence and astonishment. The aimy would ha\ e been 
quickly on its voyage home, had not the goddesses Her^ and 
Athens stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous interference. 
He hastens among the dispersing crowd and diverts them from 
their purpose of retieat. to the chiefs he addresses flattering 
words, trying to shame them by gentle expostulation : but the 
people he visits with harsh reprimand and blows from his sceptre,^ 
thus diiving them back to their seats in the agora. 

Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought back, 
the voice of Thersit^ is heard the longest and the loudest, — a 
man ugly, deformed, and unwarlike, but fluent in speech, and 
especially severe and unsparing in his censure of the chiefs, 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this occasion, he 
addresses to the people a speech denouncing Againemndn for 
selfish and greedy exaction generally, but particulaily for his 
recent ill-treatment of Achilles — and he endeavours moreover 
to induce them to persist in their scheme of departuie. In reply, 
Odysseus not only rebukes Thersit6s sharply for his impudence 
in abusing the commander-in-chief, but threatens that if ever 
such behaviour is repeated, he wdl strip him naked, and thrash 
him out of the assembly with disgraceful blows, as an earnest of 
which he administers to him at once a smart stroke with the 
studded sceptre, imprinting its painful mark in a bloody weal 
across his back. Thersites, terrified and subdued, sits down 
weeping, while the surrounding crowd deride him, and exjiress 
the warmest approbation of Odysseus for having thus by force 
put the reviler to silence.® 

Both Odysseus and Nestdr then address the agora, sympa- 
thising with Agamemn6n for the shame which the retreat of 
the Greeks is about to inflict upon him, and urging emphati- 
cally upon every one present the obligation of persevering until 
the siege shall he successfully consummated. Neither of them 
animadverts at aU upon AgamemnCn, either for his conduct 


1 Dmd, li. 188-196.— 

^OpTwa. tJihp pacrt\7}a xal S$oxop &pSfta 

Ktxeirif 

T6pB' fLyavols iire«<r<n.v ipTiirvo‘<u<rK9 
irapocrra; .... 


*Ov 8’ aZ B’^ixov T* av6pa t6ot, ^o6tavTA r* 

e\i,cra.OMVj hfMKkficracrKi t« 
<&C. 

a Diad, u. 213-277. 
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towards Achilles, or for his childish freak of trying the temper 
of the army ^ 

There cannot he a clearer indication than this description — so 
graidiic in the original poem — of the true character of Uie 
Homeiic agora. The multitude who compose it are hstening 
and acquiescent, not often hesitating, and never refractory,® to 
the chief. The fate which awaits a presumptuous critic, even 
where his virulent reproaches are substantially well-founded, is 
plainly set forth m the treatment of Thersit^ ; while the un- 
popularity of such a character is attested even more by the 
excessive pains winch Homer takes to heap upon him repulsive 
pei’bonal deformities, than by the chastisement of Odysseus^ — he 
IS lame, bald, crook-backed, of misshapen head and squintmg 
vision. 

But we cease to wonder at the submissive character of the 
Conduct of when we read of the proceedings of Odysseus 

Otiysst‘n|^to towards the people themselves, — ^his fine words and 
ami^tue fiattery addressed to the chiefs, and his eont^smptuous 
chiefs reproof and manual violence towards the common 
men, at a moment when both were doing exactly the same thing, 
— ^fulfilling the express bidding of Agamemndn, upon whom 
Odysseus does not offer a single comment. This scene, which 
excited a sentiment of strong displeasure among the democrats of 
historical Alliens, 3 affords a proof that the feeling of personal 
dignity, of which philosophic observers in Greece — Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Hip]jokrat^, and Aristotle— boasted, as distinguishing 
the free Greek citizen from the slavish Asiatic, was yet undeveloped 
in the time of Homer.-* The ancient epic is commonly so filled 
with the personal adventures of the chiefs, and the people are so 
constantly depicted as simple appendages attached to them, that 
we larely obtain a glimpse of the treatment of the one apart from 
the other, such as this memorable Homeric agbra affords 

iniad, ii 284—840. Nor does a See this illustrated in the language 

Thersitus, in his criminatory speech of Thdseus, Bunp Supplic. 849—862. 
against Agamemndn, touch m any way A6$ai Si xprj^o> nai irSKiti, tritrui raSe • 
upon this anomalous point, though in Adfet S\ «nov eiKovrot • rov X6yov 
the ciiouinstanoea under which his UpotrSovif eyot/ut’ av Sijixov i:vfji,evtiirT«povt 
speech is made, it would seem to he of a Xenophdn, Memorab. i. 2, 9. 

all others the most natural— and the 4 Aristot, Poht. vu. 6, 1 ; Buppocrat. 
sharpest thrust against the commander- De Aere, Loc. et Aq. v. 86—80; 
in-chief. Herodot. Tii. 1S4. 
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There remains one other point of view in which we are to 
regard the Agoia of primitive Greece — as the scene in which 
justice was administered. The king is spoken of as constituted 
by 'Zeus the great judge of society. He has received from Zeus 
the sceptre, and along with it the powers of command and 
sanction: the people obey these commands and enforce these 
sanctions, under him, enriching him at the same time with 
lucrative presents and payments.^ Sometimes the king separately, 
sometimes the kings or chiefs or Gerontes in the plural number, 
are named as deciding disputes and awarding satisfac- j^g^ice ad- 
tion to complainants ; always, however, in public, ministered 
in the midst of the assembled agora.® In one ^^theikiu^ 
of the compartments of the shield of Achilles the 
details of a judicial scene are described. While the agora is full 
of an eager and excited crowd, two men are disputing about the 
fine of satisfaction for the death of a murdered man — one 
averring, the other denying, that the fine had already been paid, 
and both demanding an inquest. The Gerontes are ranged on 
stone seats, ^ in the holy circle, with two talents of gold lying 
before them, to be awarded to such of the litigants as shall make 
out his case to their satisfaction. The heralds with their sceptres, 
repressing the warm sympathies of the crowd m favour of one or 
other of the parties, secure an alternate hearing to both.'* This 


1 The andjiTTpov, $^ixt<rTc^ or 
and dyopi^ fto together, under the in e- 
siding supeuntoudtnc e of the gods. The 
goddess Themis both convokes and 
dismisses the agoia (see Ihad, xi. 806, 
Odyss n. 67 , Ihad, xx 4) 

The 6^gi<rr«s, commandments, and 
sanctions, belong properly to Zens 
(Odyss XVI. 403), from him they are 
^ven in charge to eaithly kings along 
with the sceptre (Ihad, i 238 , ii. 20G). 

The commentators on IJotner re- 
cognised defxtt, rather too stnctly, as 
ayoprt? Kat ^ovXvji (see Kustath. 
ad Odyss xvi 403) 

The piesents and the hnroLpaX 
0cp.i.a-7ai (Iliad, IX. 166). 

s Hesiod, Theogon. 86 ; the single 
person judging seems to be mentioned 
(Odyss XU 430) 

It deserves to be noticed that in , 
Sparta the Senate decided accusations 
of homicide (Anstot. Bolit, iii. 1, 7): 
in historical Athens the Senate of 


Areiopagus originally did the same, 
and retained, even when its powers 
woie much abridged, tho trial of 
accusations of intentional homicide 
and wounding. 

Respecting the jinlicial functions of 
the early Roman Icings,^ Bionys Hal, 
A R X^l* ^Tb jxJK dp^acoi' ol j3a<rtA«t5 

avTuv tTArrov roU rdf 

6tKa9, kolI rh Stxat(o0^v vir* iK^iptav^ toCto 
vdfios (compare iv, 25; and Cicero, 
Republic, v. 2, Rubmo, Untemneh- 
ungon, i 2, p. 122), 

^ JUiad, xviii 004.— 

Ot y^povTMt 

lEXaft^ eurl Up^ ivi KVKktp* 

Several of the old northern Sagas 
represent the old men assembled for 
the purpose of judging as sitting on 

f reat stones in a circle called the 
rrtheilsrmg or Gerichtsnng (Leitfaden 
der Nordischen Alterthiimer. p. 3JL 
Copenhag 1837) 

4 Homer, Iliad, xviit 497—610. 
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interesting picture completely harmonises with the brief allusion 
of Hesiod to the judicial trial— doubtless a real trial— between 
Complaints brother Pers^s. The two brothers 

Hesi^ of <lisputed about their paternal inheritance, and the 
unjust cause was carried to be tried by the chiefs in agora ; 

but Perses bribed them, and obtained an unjust 
own case. verdict for the whole.^ So at least Hesiod aflirms, in 
the bitterness of his heart : earnestly exhorting his brother not 
to waste a precious time, required for necessary labours, in the 
unprofitable occupation of witnessing and abetting litigants in 
the agora — for which (he adds) no man has proper leisure, unless 
his subsistence for the year beforehand be safely treasured up in 
bis gamers.2 repeats more than once his complaints of the 
crooked and corrupt judgments of which the kmgs were habitually 
guilty ; dwelling upon abuse of justice as the crying evil of his 
day, and predicting as well as invoking the vengeance of Zeus to 
repress it. And Homer ascribes the tremendous violence of the 
autumnal storms to the wrath of Zeus against those judges who 
disgrace the agora with their wicked verdicts.® 

Though it IS certain that in every state of society the feelings 
of men when assembled in multitude will command a certain 


measure of attention, yet we thus find the Agora, in judicial 
The king matters still more than in political, serving merely the 
purpose of publicity. It is the king who is the grand 
analogous personal mover of Grecian heroic society.^ He is on 
earth the equivalent of Zeus in the agora of the gods ; 
gods. the supreme god of Olympus is in the habit of carrying 
on his government with frequent publicity, of hearing some 
dissentient opinions, and of allowing himself occasionally to be 
wheedled by Aphrodite or worried into compliance by H^r^, but 
Ms determination is at last conclusive, subject only to tbe over- 
ruling interference of the Moerse or Fates.® Both the society of 


gods, and the various societies of men, are, according to the 
conceptions of Grecian legend, carried on by the personal rule of 


I Hesiod, 0pp. D1 87. 

3 Hesiod, Opp Di. 27-^3. 

* Hesiod, Opp. Di. 260—268 ; Homer, 
mad, xvi. 887. 

^Xittmann (Darstellong der Grie- 


cldscheD Staatsverfassungen, book ii. 
p 68) gives too lofty ati idea, in my 
judgment, of the condition and func- 
tions of the Homenc agora 

fiHiad, 1 . 620-627: iv. 1^66; 
especially the agora of the gods (xx. 16). 
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a legitimate sovereign, wlio does not derive his title from the 
special appointment of his subjects, though he governs with their 
full consent. In fact, Grecian legend presents to us hardly 
anything else, except these great individual personalities. The 
race, or nation, is as it were absorbed into the prince : eponymous 
persons, especially, are not merely princes, but fathers and 
representative unities, each the equivalent of that greater or less 
aggregate to which he gives name. 

But though in the primitive Grecian government the king is 
the legitimate as well as the real sovereign, he is always conceived 
as acting through the council and agora. Both the one and the 
other are established and essential media through which his 
ascendency is brought to bear upon the society : the absence of 
such assemblies is the test and mark of savage men, as in the case 
of the 0ycl6pes.^ Accordingly he must possess qualities fit to act 
with effect upon these two assemblies : wise reason for the 
council, unctuous eloquence for the agora.® Such is the idial of 
the heroic government : a king not merely full of valour and 
resource as a soldier, but also sufficiently superior to those around 
him to ensure both the deliberate concurrence of the chiefs and 
the hearty adhesion of the masses.® That this picture is not, in 
all individual cases, realised, is unquestionable ; but the endow- 
ments so often predicted of good kings show it to have been the 
type present to the mind of the describer.^ Xenophon, in his 


1 Odys8. ix. 114.— 

Totortj/ 5’ (the Cycldpes) out* ay opal 
jSovA^6dpoi, ovTe OcfiLtrre^* 

’AX\’ oly* vxlfrjKStv opeuv vaCovo'f. K<Ep>}va 
'Bv ^e<r<rt, y\a4f>vpoLC‘L * 6ap,L(rTei6et. Sk 

<Ka(rT09 

TJoLSiav rjS' ov5* aX\ifK<ap aXi- 

yov<n. 

These lines illustrate the meaning 
of 6eui^ 


Hesiod (Theogon. 80—06) illustrates 
still more amply the id^C of the king 
governing by persuasion and inspired 
By the Muses. 

4 See the striking picture in 


4 see the striking picture in 
ThuoydidOs (li. 66). XenophOn, in the 
Cyioptcd^ puts into the mouth of Ws 
hero the Homeric comparison between 
Tnese lines illustrate the meaning the good king and the good shepherd, 
0eui9 implying as it does immense superiority 

2 See this point Set forth in the of organisation, morality, ana intelli- 
prolix discourse of Anstexdes, n«^l gence (Oyropsed viii. p. 460, Hutchm- 


pTjropifcijS (Or 
'HcrioSoff 


vol. ii. p. 99): 

. ravr&. avrtfcpvs 

'Ofi'/jptp \4y(iiv .... JSri ra 
pijTOpt/o) (TvvaSpos rrj^ jOaertAtr!}?, &c. 

king of the Myrmidons, 
is called (Ihad, vii. 126) ’E<rSAbs 
'JAvpHLS6v(av povAif<^(ipos ^6* ayopijr^s — 
DwmidAs, wyofyff 6* r afiaCvto (iv. 400)— 
JfestdTj AiyOff XCvA^mv ayopijrts— 
piddn, JXvKUav PovXij^opa (V, 683) ; and 
Idom&fmUt Kpijtwv ffovXij^ppa (mil. 210). 


2—2 


soip 

volney observes respecting the emirs 
of the Druses in Syria—** Everything 
depends on circumstances , if the 
governor he a man of ability, he is 
absolute;— if weak, he is a cipher. 
This proceeds from the want of fixed 
laws ; a want common to all Asia.” 
(Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. ii. p, 
66.) Such was pretty much the con- 
dition of the king in primitive Greece, 
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Cyropaedia, depicts Cyrus as an improved edition of tlie Homeric 
Agamemndn, — “a good king and a powerful soldier,” tlius 
idealising the perfection of personal government. 

It is important to point out these fundamental conceptions of 
government, discernible even before the dawn of Grecian history, 
and identified with the social life of the people. It shows us that 
the Greeks, m their subsequent revolutions, and in the political 
expenments which their countless autonomous communities 
presented, worked upon pre-existing materials — developing and 
exalting elements which had been at first subordinate, and 
suppressing or remodelling on a totally new principle that which 
had been originally predominant. When we approach historical 
Greece, we find that (with the exception of Sparta) the primitive, 
hereditary, unresponsible monarch, uniting in himself all the 
functions of government, has ceased to reign — while the feeling of 
legitimacy, which originally induced his people to obey him 
willingly, has been exchanged for one of aversion towards the 
character and title generally. The multifarious functions which 
he once exercised have been parcelled out among temporary 
The Ooimcii nominees. On the other hand, the Council or Senate, 
seraWy Agora, originally simple media through which 

oujnnaily the king acted, are elevated into standing and inde- 
Srol^h pendent sources of authority, controlling and holding 
^ responsibility the various special of&cers to whom 
become in* executive duties of one kind or another are confided. 
Grwce^o The general principle here indicated is common both 
5e]^teSes oliprchies and the democracies which grew up 

of power. in historical Greece. Much as these two govern- 
ments differed from each other, and many as were the varieties 
even between one oligarchy or democracy and another, 
toiga an they all stood in equal contrast with the principle of 
to the heroic government Even m Sparta, whore the 

rS[Siieir hingship lasted, it was preserved, with 

hmited lustre and influence exceedingly diminished,^ and 
powers. timely dimmution of its power seems to have 

1 Nevertheless the question jpnfc by conveyed, afford one among many other 
Leotychides to the deposed ^artan evidences of the lofty obtimate current 
king Demaratus— 8 «onSv n wij rh ipxetv in Sparta respecting the regal dignity, 
ftATo. 78 /Sa<n\ev«iv (Herodot vi. 66 ), and of which Aristotle in the Pohtica seems 
the poi^ant insult which those woids hardly to take sufficient account 
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been one of the essential conditions of its preservation.^ Though 
the Spartan kings had the hereditary command of the military 
forces, yet even in all foreign expeditions they habitually acted in 
obedience to orders from home ; while in affairs of the interior 
the superior power of the Ephors sensibly overshadowed them. 
So that unless possessed of more than ordinary force of character, 
they seem to have exercised their chief influence as presiding 
members of the senate. 

There is yet another point of view in which it behoves us to 
take notice of the Council and the Agora as integral portions of 
the legendary government of the Grecian communities. We are 
thus enabled to trace the employment of public speaking, as the 
standing engine of government, and the proximate Employ- 
cause of obedience, to the social infancy of the nation, 

The power of speech in the direction of public affairs speaking as 
becomes more and more obvious, developed and irresis- government 
tible, as we advance towards the culminating period 
of Grecian history, the century preceding the battle of oailiest 
Chseroneia. That its development w’as greatest among 
the most enlightened sections of the Grecian name, and smallest 
among the more obtuse and stationary, is matter of notorious fact; 
and it is not less true, that the prevalence of this habit was one 
of the chief causes of the intellectual eminence of the nation 
generally. At a time when all the countries around were plunged 
comparatively in mental torpor, there was no motive sufficiently 
present and powerful to multiply so wonderfully the productive 
minds of Greece, except such as arose from the rewards of public 
speaking. The susceptibility of the multitude to this sort of 
guidance, their habit of requiring and enjoying the stimulus which 
it supplied, and the open discussion, combining regular forms 
with free opposition, of practical matters political as well as 
judicial — are the creative causes which formed such conspicuous 
adepts in the art of persuasion. Nor was it only professed orators 
who were thus produced ; didactic aptitude was formed in the 

1 0 MQUer (Hist. Dorians, book iii. been followed by vanons other authors 
i. S) atSrms that the fundamental (seeHelbig, DiesittlichenZ^ustandedes 
features of the heroic royalty were Heldenalters,p. 78), but his position ap- 
maintamed in the Dorian states, and puais tome not correct, even as rectos 
obliterated only in the Ionian and JSparta , and decidedly incorrect, m re- 
democraticaj. Xn this point he has gard to the other Donan states. 
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■background, and the speculative tendencies were supplied with 
interesting plisenomena for observation and combination, at a 
time when tbe truths of physical science were almost inaccessible. 

If the primary effect was to q^uicken the powers of expression, the 
secondary, but not less certain result, was to develop the habits 
of scientific thought. Not only the oratory of Demosthen^ and 
Its effects in P^^iklSs, and the colloquial magic of Socrates, but 
stimulating also the philosophical speculation of Plato, and the 
de^dop- systematic politics, rhetoric and logic of Aristotle, are 
meat. traceable to the same general tendencies in the minds 
of the Grecian people. "We find the germ of these expansive 
forces in the senate and agora of their legendary government. 
The poets, first epic and then lyric, were the precursors of the 
orators in their power of moving the feelings of an assembled 
crowd ; whilst the Homeric poems — ^the general training-book of 
educated Greeks — constituted a treasury of direct and animated 
expression, full of concrete forms and rare in the use of abstrac- 
tions, and thence better suited to the workings of oratory. , The 
subsequent critics had no difficulty in selecimg from the Iliad 
and Odyssey samples of eloquence in all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old Greek 
poems is loose and unsettled, presenting very little of legal 
restrainl^ and stm less of legal protection-— but concentrating 
such political power as does exist in the hands of a legitimate 
hereditary king, whose ascendency over the other chiefs is more 
or less complete according to his personal force and character. 
"Whether that ascendency be greater or less, however, the mass of 
the people is in either case politically passive, and of little account 
Though the Grecian freeman of the heroic age is above the de- 
graded level of the Gallic fUh as described by Osesai*,^ he is far 
from rivalling the fierce independence and sense of dignity com- 
bined with individual force, which characterise the Germanic 
tribes before their establishment in the Homan empire. Still less 
does his condition, or the society in which ho moves, correspond to 
those pleasing dreams of spontaneous rectitude and innocence, in 
which Tacitus and Seneca indulge with regard to primitive man.® 

1 OsBsar, BelL GaUio. vi, 12, sme proUro, ftcelere, eoque sine pcenft- 

* Seneca, Bpist. xc, ; Tacitus, Annal. aut cooroitione, agebant. neque pr»miis 
ill. 26. ** Vetustissinii mortalium (says opus erat, cum honesta suopto ingenlo 
the latter), nuUa adhuo mala libiame, poterentur ; et ubi nihil contra morem 
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2. The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in legendary 
Greece, exhibits a scene in barmony with the mdi- and 
mentary political fabrics just described. Throughout 
the long stream of legendary narrative on which the legendary 
Greeks looked back as their past history, the larger 
social motives hardly ever come into play : either individual 
valour and cruelty, or the personal attachments and q[uarrels of 
relatives and war-companions, or the feuds of private enemies, are 
ever before us. There is no sense of obligation then existing, 
between man and man as such — ^and very little between each man 
and the entire community of which he is a member; such 
sentiments are neither operative in the real world, nor present to 
the im^inations of the poets. Personal feelings, either towards 
the gods, the king, or some near and known individual, omnipo- 
fill the whole of a man’s bosom : out of them arise all 
the motives to beneficence, and all the internal re- feeling to- 
straints upon violence, antipathy, or rapacity ; and 
special communion, as well as special solemnities, are individuals, 
essential to their existence. The ceremony of an oath, so 
imposmg, so paramount, and so indispensable in those days, 
illustrates strikingly this principle. And even in the case of the 
stranger suppliant — in which an apparently spontaneous 
sympathy manifests itself— the succour and kindness shown to 
him arise mainly from his having gone through the consecrated 
formalities of supplication, such as that of sitting down in the 
ashes by the sacred hearth, thus obtaining a sort of privilege of 
sanctuary.^ That ceremony exalts him into sometliing more than 


cuperent, nitiil per metum vetabantur. dosainfons — iKoifft^6w/jv ipBC^tpios abT& 
At postquam ezm sequalitas, et pro BovvnC fioi, £uSpag, 

naoaestifi. et 'pudore axnbitio et vis Thucydidds gives an interesting 
incedebat, provendre dominationes, descnpuon of the arrival of the exilea 
raoltosque apud populos setemum Themistokl§s, then warmly pursued by 
mansere,’* &c. Compare Strabo, vm the Greeks on suspicion of treason, at 
p. SOI. the house of AdmOtus, king of the 

These are the same fancies so elo- Epirotic Molossians. The vdfe of 
quently set forth by Rousseau in the Admdtus herself inskuctad the furtive 
last century. A far more sagacious how to supplicate her husband in 
ciiticism pervades the preface of form the child of Admfitns was 
Thucydidds. placed in his arms, and he was directed 

1 Seuth€is. in the Anabasis of to sit down in this guise close by the 
XenophOn (vii. 2, 88), descnbes how, consecrated hearth, which was of the 
when an orphan youth, he fonuaUy nature of an altar. While so seated, 
supplicated HOdokos the Thracian he addressed his urgent entreaties to 
king to grant him a troop of followers, Admfitus for proteCTion • kie latter 
in order that he might recover his lost raised him up kom the ground and 
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a mere suffering man— -it places Mm in express fellowship with 
Effect of master of the house, under the tutelary sanctions 

special of Zeus Hiket^sios. There is great difference between 
ceremonies, form of supplication and another : the suppliant 
however in any form becomes more or less the object of a 
particular sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests itself 
separately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and libations, or 
by votive presents, such as that of the hair of Achilles, which he 
has pledged to the river god Spercheius,^ and such as the constant 
dedicated offerings, which men who stand in urgent need of the 
divine aid fimt promise and afterwards fulfil But the feeling 
towards the gods also appears, and that not less frequently, as 
mingling itself with and enforcing obligations towards some 


promised what was ashed "That 
(says the histonan) was the most 
powerful form of supplication ** 
Adnoi3tliS--aKOva‘as aviorrrjo-t t« airov 
ixerci TOW ewTov wuos» &<rmp Ktxl 
(t{>Thv «/cade^CTO. koX ffcoytorroy 
' «^T€Vioia ij *' tovto CThuC i 180). So 
TOlephus, m the lost drama of iEs- 
chylus called MT;<rot, takes up the 
child OrestOs. See Bothe’s hxagm. 
41 : Schol. Anstoph. Ach 805 

In the Odyssey, both Nauaikaa and 
the iroddess Athens instruct Odysseus 
in the proper form of supplicating 
Alkinoiis: he first throws himself 
down at the feet of queen ArOtS, em- 
bracing her knees and addressing to 
her his prayer, and then without wait- 
ing for a leply, sits down among the 
ashes^on the hearth— i&s «tir<bv, ko,/ ap* 
kCcT* iir* eoxapp Kovfpon— Alkinous is 
dining with a large company . for some 
time both he and the guests are silent . 
at lengbh the ancient Echendus remon- 
strates with him on his tardiness in 
raising the stranger up from the ashes 
At lus exhortation, the Phasakian king 
takes Odysseus by the hand, and 
raising him up, places him on a chair 
beside him : he then directs the heralds 
to mix a bowl of wme, and to serve it 
to every one round, in order that all 
may make libations to Zeus Hiket^sios. 
This ceremony clothes the stranger 
with the full nghts and character of a 
suppliant (Odyss. vi. 810 ; vii. 76, 141, 
ICo); Kara vopovs o^iKropwv, Jlschyl 
Su;^lic. 242. 

That the form counted for a great 


deal, we see evidently marked ; but of 
course supplication is often addressed, 
and successfully addressed in circum- 
stances where this form cannot be gone 
through 

It IS difdculi to accept the doctrine 
of Eustathius (ad Odyss xvi. 424), that 
IS a vox Trudia (hke ^etvos), 
applied as well to the UeroSovov as to 
the Uirri^ properly so-called . out the 
word aWi}\oLcrty, m the passage just 
cited, does seem to justify his observa- 
tion . yet there is no direct authouty 
for such use of the word in Homer. 

The address of Theocl:menos on 
first prefen mg his supplication to 
Telemachus is characteristic of the 
practice (Odyss xv 260) , compare also 
Iliad, XVI 674, and Hesiod. Scut 
Heicul 12—86 

The ideas of the and the 

tKirni run very much together. I can 
hardly persuade myself that the read 
ing iMTtvare (Odyss, XI. 620) 13 truly 
Homeric : implying as it does the idea 
of a pitiable sufferer, it is altogel^ier 
out of place when predicated of the 
proud and impetuous Neoptolemus. 
we should rather have excepted jxe- 
Xev<re. (See Odyss. X. 16 ) 

The constraining efficacy of specinl 
formalities of suppucation, among the 
Scythians, is powerfully set foith in 
the Toxaris of Lucian , the suppliant 
sits upon an ox-hide, with his hands 
confined behind him (Lucian, Toxans, 
c. 48, vol. lii. p. 69, Tauch.)— the /Iwyiimy 
ue^rnom among that people. 

1 Iliad, xxiu. 142. 
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particular human person. The tie which binds a man to his 
father, his kinsman, his guest, or any special promise respecting 
which he has taken the engagement of an oath, is conceived in 
conjunction with the idea of Zeus, as witness and guarantee ; and 
the intimacy of the association is attested hy some surname or 
special appellation of the god i Such personal feelings composed 
all the moral influences of which a Greek of that day was 
susceptible, — a state of mind which we can best appreciate by 
contrasting it with that of the subsequent citizen of contrast 
historical Athens. In the view of the latter, the great j^ith the 
impersonal authority called “The Laws^’ stood out historic” 
separately both as guide and sanction, distinct from 
religious duty or private sympathies : but of this discriminated 
conception of positive law and positive morality,* the germ only 
can be detected in the Homeric poems. The appropriate Greek 
word for human laws never occurs. Amidst a very wavering 
phraseology,® we can detect a gradual transition from tlie primitive 


1 Odyss xiv 880 — 

Ov yap rovvcK* iyut <r’ aXBi<rcrofw.i, oiS^ 

'AAAoL Attt ^epiov Sti£<raSf avrbv S* e\eai- 
pctiv. 

2 Nagelsbach (Hoineriache Theo- 

logie, Abschn v s 28) gives a just 
and well-sustained view of the Homenc 
ethics . Es ist der charaktenstische 
Standpunkt der Homerischen Ethik, 
dass die Spharen des JElechts, der 
Sitthchkoit, und Religiositat, bey dem 
Dichter, durchaus noch mcht ausei* 
nandei fallen, so dass der Mensch z. 
B. 8tVatos seyn konnte ohne zu 

sem-— sondein in unentwiokelter Em- 
heit beysammen smd". 

s lam^ IS not an Homenc 

word, v6(x.os, law, m the singular 
occurs twice in the Hesiodic Works 
and Days (276, 888). 

The employment of the words Hiat, 
BUat, (9^/jtts, in Homer, is 

cunous as illustrating the early moral 
associations, but would require far 
more space than can be given to it in a 
note ; we see that the sense of each of 
these words was essentially fluctuating. 
Tkmis, m Homer, is sometimes de- 
cidedly a perion, who exeicises the 
important function of opening and 
closing the agora, both of gods and 
men (Iliad, xx 4 ; Odyss. ii. 68), and 
who, besides that, acts and speaks 


(Hiad, xiv 87—93); always the asso- 
ciate and companion of Zeus the 
highest god. In Hesiod (Theog 001) 
she IS the wife of Zeus , in dflschylus 
(Fromoth 209) she is the same as rota : 
even in Plato (Legg. xi. p 936) wit- 
nesses swear (to want of knowloago of 
mattei s under inquest) by Zeus, Apollo, 
and Themis. Tbomis as a verson is 
probably the oldest sense of the word 
then we have the plural (con- 

nected with the verb Ttfljjjxt, like d«<r/i«Sc 
and red/Aos), which are (not persons, 
but) special appurtenances or emana- 
tions of the Supreme God, or of a king 
actmg under him, analomius to and 
joined with the sceptre. The sceptre, 
and the 6e>icrTeff or the BUau constantly 
go together (Ihad, ii. 209, ix. 99). Zeus 
or the king is a judge, not a law -maker, 
he issues decrees or special orders to 
settle particular disputes, or to re- 
strain particular men ; and agreeable 
to the concrete forms of ancient lan- 
guage, the decrees axe treated as if 
they were a collection of ready-made 
substantive things, actually in his pos- 
session, Ilk© the sceptre, and piepared 
for being delivered out when the proper 
occasion aiose.— 3iKa(rtri$Aot, otre 
ras Upo 5 Atos eip-varat (IL il 288), com- 
pared With the two passages last 
cited ; — ■’’A^pova tovtop IveVrav, 8s 
ovTipa olie W/atorra (H V. 761),— Aypiov, 
owTff BOtas ei6<STaovT« 9^ft((rras(OaySB. 
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idea of a personal goddess Themis, attached to Zens, first to his 
sentences or orders called Themistes, and next by a still farther 
remove to various established customs, which those sentences were 
beheved to sanctify — the authority of religion and that of custom 
coalescing into one indivisible obligation. 

The family relations, as we might expect, are set forth in our 
Force of the pictures of the legendary world as the grand sources 
family tie oflastingumon and devoted attachment. The paternal 
authority is highly reverenced . the son who lives to years of 
maturity, repays by affection to his parents the chaige of his 
mamtenance in infancy, which the language notes by a special 
word ; whilst, on the other hand, the Ennnys, whose avenging 
hand is put in motion by the curse of a father or mother, is an 
object of deep dread.^ 

In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a station of 
Marriage—^ great dignity and influence, though it was the practice 
for the husband to purchase her by valuable presents 
to her parents, — a practice extensively prevalent among early 
communities, and treated by Aristotle as an evidence of barbarism. 
She even seems to live less secluded and to enjoy a wider sphere 
of action than was allotted to her in historical Greece.® Ooncu- 


ix, 215) The plural number BiKou is 
more commonly used m Homer than 
the singular. SUtf is rarely used to 
denote Justice as an abstract concep- 
tion ; it more often denotes a special 
claim of nght on the part of some 
given man (B xviii 508). It some- 
times also denotes, simply, established 
custom or the known Sttoif 

vepovTiav, OeCdiV BeStv (see 

Damm's Lexicon ad voc,) ; is used 
in the same manner. 

See upon this matter, Platner, Be 
Notione Juris ap. Homerum, p. 81, 
aadO MuUer.Wg.Mythol. p. 

1 OvSi roKcv<rt Optfurpci ^Ckois 
(H IV. 477) * SpiinpoL or Bptimip^a (com- 
pare H ix 464; Odyss. li 184; Hesiod, 
0pp. Di. 186). 

a Anstot. PoUt il. 6, 11. The 
or present given by the suitor to the 
father as an inducement to mnt his 
daughter in marriage, are raoken of as 
very valuable,— -dTrepe^ia. «eva (H, xi. 
244 , xvu. 178 ; xxi. 472) : to gmnt a 
daughter without <fiva was a high 
comphment to the intended son-in-law 


(H ix, 141 ; compare xiii. 366) Among 
the ancient Germans of Tacitus, the 
husband gave presents, not to his 
wife’s father, but to herself (Tacit. 
Germ, c 18) : the customs of the early 
Jews were in this respect completely 
Homenc , see the case of Shechem and 
Dinah (Genesis xxxix. 12) and others, 
«fcc , also Mr Oatlm’s Letters on the 
North Amencan Indians, vol i. Lett. 

26, p 218. 

The Greek «8va corremond exactly 
to the muTidium of the Lombard and 
Alemanxuc laws, which is thus ex- 
plained by Mr. Price (Notes on the 
Laws of King Ethelbert, m the Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, trans- 
lated and published by Mr. Thorpe, 
vol. 1 p, 20) “ The Longobardic law 
is the most copious of *ill the barbaric 
codes in its provisions respecting 
mamage, and mrticularly so on the 
subject of the Mund. From that law 
it appears that the Mundium was a 
sum paid over to Uie family of the 
bnde, for transferring the tutelage 
which they possessed over her to the 
family of the husband:— ‘Si quis pro 
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bines are frequent with the chiefs, and occasionally the jealousy 
of the wife breaks out in reckless excess against her husband, as 
may be seen in the tragical history of Phoenix. The continence 
of Laertes, from fear of displeasing his wife Antikleia, is especially 
noticed.^ A large portion oi the romantic interest which Grecian 
legend inspires is derived from the women : Penelop§, Andromache, 
Helen, Klytsemnestra, Enphyie, lokasta, HekabS, &c., all stand 
in the foreground of the picture, either from their virtues, their 
beauty, their crimes, or their sufferings. 

Not only brothers, but also cousins, and the more distant 
blood-relations and clansmen, appear connected together by a 
strong feeling of attachment, sharing among them universally the 
obligation of mutual self-defence and revenge in the event of 
injury to any individual of the race. The legitimate brothers 
divide between them by lot the paternal inheritance, — a bastard 
brother receiving only a small share ; he is however commonly 
very well treated,® though the murder of Phokus by Telamon and 
Plleus constitutes a flagrant exception. The furtive 
pregnancy of young women, often by a god, is one of kmsmen. 
the most frequently recurring incidents in the legendary 
narratives ; and the severity with which such a fact, when 
discovered, is visited by the father, is generally extreme. As an 
extension of the family connexion, we read of larger unions 
called the phratry and the tribe, which are respectfully, but not 
frequently mentioned.^ 


muliere libera aut puellA mundimn 
dedent et ei tradita fuent ad usiorem,' 
&c (ed Rotharis, c. 18.j). In the same 
sense m which the term occurs m these 
dooms, it IS also to be met with in the 
Alemannic law it was also common 
m Denmark and in Sweden, where the 
hnde was called a mund-bought or 
mund-givon woman ** 

According to the TTth Law of King 
Bthelbert (p. 23), this wwad was often 
paid m cattle * the Saxon daughters 
were vdipStvoi aKAvcrCpoLOA (Iliad, zviii 

lOdyss. 1 430; Iliad, iz. 450; see 
also Terpstra, Antiquitas Homerioa, 
caTO. 17 and 18 

jPoly^yamy appears to be ascnbed to 
Pnam, but to no one else (Iliad, zzi. 
88 ). 

^ Odyss. ziv. 202—215 ; compare 


niad, zi. 102. The primitive German 
law of succession divided the paternal 
inheritance among the sons of a de- 
ceased father, under the implied obli- 
gation to maintain and portion out 
their sisters (Eichhoin, Deutscha Pn- 
mURfcht, sect 830). 

sniad, ii.S62- 

^A^pijrwp, oOtffito'TOff, ei.vicrrf.6t lo'Tf.v 
iKcivott 

*Op TToMfjLOV «parat, <fcc. (H, ix. 68.) 

These three epithets include the 
three different classes of personal sym- 
pathy and obligation : 1 The Phratry, 
in which a man is connected with 
father, mother, brothers, cousins, 
brothers-in-law, clansmen, dsc. i 2. the 
Bifitcrrct, whereby he is connected with 
his fellowmen who visit the same agora; 
3. his Hestia or Hearth, whereby he 
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The generous readiness witli whicli hospitality is afforded to 
the stranger who asks for it,^ the facility with which he is allowed 
to contract the peculiar connexion of guest with his 
ospi ty. permanence with which that connexion, 

when created by partaking of the same food and exchanging pre- 
sents, is maintained even through a long period of separation, and 
even transmitted from father to son — these are among the most 
captivating features of the heroic society. The Homeric chief 
welcomes the stranger who comes to ask shelter in his house, first 
gives him refreshment, and then inquires his name and the 
purpose of his voyage.® Though not inclined to invite strangers 
to his house, he cannot repel them when they spontaneously 
Reception craving a lodging.^ The suppliant is also 

commonly a stranger, but a stranger under peculiar 
and the circumstances ; who proclaims his own calamitous 

supphant abject condition, and seeks to place himself in a 

relation to the chief whom he solicits something like that in which 
men stand to the gods. Onerous as such special tie may become 
to him, the chief cannot decline it, if solicited in the proper form : 
the ceremony of supplication has a binding effect, and the 
Erinnyes punish the hardhearted person who disallows it. A 
conquered enemy may sometimes throw himself at the feet of Ins 
conqueror, and solicit mercy, but he cannot by doing so acquire 
the character and claims of a suppliant properly so called : the 
conqueror has free discretion either to kill him, or to spare him 
and accept a ransom.^ 

There are in the legendary narratives abundant examples of 
mdividuals who transgress in particular acts even the holiest of 


becomes accessible to the ^«lvos and 
the tKeTTjs — 

*08v<r«t>? iifpos 6ii> koX dAxt/xoi^ 

e^cDKCv, 

*Apx^v ietvoarvtnjs jrpoo'KijSrfos • ovSi 
Tpiarinv (Odyss. SodL 84.) 


yap ^€ivov koAcZ dXAoSev avrb? 
iirekBiiP 

•’AAXoj' y’ «l tw» 5*, ot SrifiUepyoi 

iaviPf &0 f 

which breathes the plain-spoken 
shrewdness of the Hesiodic Works and 
Days, V. 366. 


lit must be mentioned, however, 
that when a chief leceived a stranger 
and made presents to him, he reim- 
bursed to himself the value of the pre- 
sents hy collections among the people 
(Odyss. xui. 14 ; Xix, 107) ; apyaKiov yip 
tva. irpotKos fitftys Alkmons. 

3 Odyss 1 . 128, lU. 70. &c. 

8 Odyss. xvii. 388.— 


* See the illustrative case of Lykaon 
in, vain cravmg mercy from Achilles 
(Diad, XXI. 64 — 07. ’Ai^£ rot cTp’ U4rao, 
(fee,). 

Menelans is about to spare the life 
of the Trojan Adrastus, who clasps 
his knees and ciaves mercy, offering a 
large ransom— when AgamemnOn re- 
pels the idea of quarter, and kills 
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these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is the only person 
described as professedly indifferent to them, and careless of that 
sanction of the gods which in Grecian belief accompanied them 
all.^ In fact, the tragical horror which pervades the lineage of 
Athamas or Kadmus, and which attaches to many of the acts of 
H^raklSs, of PMeus, and Telamon, of Jasdn and Medea, of Atreus 
and Thyest^s, &c., is founded upon a deep feeling and personal 
sympathy with those special obligations, which con- 
spicuous individuals, under the temporary stimulus of form of 
the maddening Atg, are driven to violate. In such 
conflict of sentiments, between the obligation generally reverenced 
and the exceptional deviation in an individual otherwise admmed, 
consists the pathos of the story. 

These feelings — of mutual devotion between kinsmen and 
companions in arms — of generous hospitality to the stranger, and 
of helping protection to the suppliant— constitute the bright spots- 
in a dark age. We find them very generally prevalent amongst 
communities essentially rude and barbarous — amongst the ancient 
Germans as described by Tacitus, the Druses in Lebanon,^ the 


Adrastus with his own hand: his 
speech to Menelaus displays the ex- 
treme of violent enmity, yet the poet 
says,— 

eiirav, 7rapeTret<rev ddeA^eiov ^pivots 

Tjpa^t 

AKrtju.aTrapei.n'MV, (fee 

Adrastus is not called an nor 

is the expression used in respect to 
Dol6n (]Q X. 466), nor in the equally 
striking case of Odysseus (Odyss, xiv 
27i0 when begging for his life. 

1 Odyss IX. 112—275. 

2 Tacit German, c. 21, ” Quemeun- 
que mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
habetui pro fortune quisque appa- 
ratis epulis excipit : cum doiecSre qui 
modo hospesf uerat, monstrator hospitii 
etcomes, proximam domum non invitati 
adeunt nec inteiest— pan humanitate 
accipiuntui N otum ignotumque, quan- 
tum ad JUS hospitu, nemo discemit,” 
Compare Gnesar, B. O. vi. 22. 

See about the Druses and Arabians, 
Volney, Travels in Egypt and Syiia, 
vol. 11 p. 76, Engl. Transl. ; Niebuhr, 
Beschreibung von Arabien, Copenh. 
1772, p. 46—49. 

Pomponms Mela desenbes the an- 
cient Germans m language notinapph- 
cable to the Homenc Greeks : “ Jus m 


viribus habent, adeo ut ne latrocinn 
quidem pudeat . tantum hospitibua 
boni, miW, mitesque supphcibus ” 
(m 3). 

“ The hospitality of the Indians is- 
well-known. It extends even to- 
strangers who take refuge among 
them. They count it a most sacred 
duty, from which no one is exempted 
Whoever lefuses relief to any one com- 
mits a grievous offence, and not only 
makes himself detested and abhorred 
by all, but liable to revenge fiom the 
offended person In their conduct 
towards their enemies they are cruel 
and inexorable, and when emaged, 
bent upon nothing but murder and 
bloodshed. They are however re- 
maikable for concealing their pas- 
sions, and waitmg for a convenient 
opportunity of gratifying them. But 
then their fury knows no bounds If 
they cannot satisfy their resentment, 
they will even call upon their fnenda 
and postenty to do it. The longest 
space of time cannot cool their wrath, 
nor the most distant place of refuge 
afford security to their enemy ” <Los- 
kiel, Bjstory of the Mission of the 
United Brethren among the North 
Ameiican Indians, Bart I. ch. 2, p. 16). 

‘‘Charlevoix observes (says Di, 
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Arabian tribes in tbe desert, and even tbe North American 
Indians. 

They are the instinctive manifestations of human sociality, 
standing at first alone, and for that reason appearing to possess 


■Ferfuiaon, Essay on Civil Society, Part 
II & 2, p 145), that the nations among 
■whom he travelled in North America 
never mentioned acts of generosity or 
kindness under the notion of duty 
They acted from affection, as they 
acted from appetite, without re^^rd 
to its consequences When they had 
done a kindness, they had gratified a 
desire , the business was fimshed and 
it passed from the memory. The spirit 
■with -which they give or receive pre- 
sents IS the same as that which Tacitus 
remarks among the ancient Germans ; 
—‘Gaudent munenbus, sed nec data 
imputant, nec acceptis obligantur*. 
Such gifts are of little consequence, 
except when employed as the seal of a 
bamain or a treaty.” 

Respecting the Morlacchi (Rlyrian 
Sclavonions) the Abbd Fortis says 
(Travels in Dalmatia, p. 56—58) 

“ The hospitality of the Morlachs is 
equally conspicuous among the poor as 
among the opulent The nch prepares 
a roasted lamb or sheep, and the poor, 
■with equal cordiality, gives his turkey, 
milk, honey— whatever he has. Nor is 
their generosity confined to strangers, 
bat generally extends to all who are in 
want . . , Friendship is lasting 
among the Morlacchi They have 
even made it a kind of religious point, 
and tie the sacred bond at the foot ox 
the altar. The Sclavoman ritual con- 
tains a particular benediction, for the 
solemn union of two male or two female 
fnends, in presence of the whole con- 
gregation. The male fnends thus 
united are called Pohratimi, and the 
females Posestreme, which means 
half-brothers and half-sisters. The 
duties of the Pobratimi are, to assist 
•each other m every case of need and 
danger, to revenge mutual -wrongs, <fcc * 
their enthusiasm is often earned so far 
as to nsk, and even lose, their life. 
. . . But as the friendships of the 
Morlacchi are strong and saerpd, so 
their quarrels are commonly unextin- 
guishable They pass from father to 
son. and the mothers fail not to put 
their children in mind of their duty to 
revenge their father if he has had tbe 
misfortune to be killed, and to show 
them often the bloody shirt of the 


. . . A Morlach is im- 
placable if injured or insulted. With 
him revenge and justice have exactly 
the same meanmg, and truly it is the 
pnraitive idea, and I have been told 
that in Albania the effects of revenge 
are still more atrocious and more laS^ 
mg There, a man of the mildest 
character is capable of the most bar- 
barous revenge, behevmg it to be his 
positive duty. . . A Morlach who 
has killed another of a powerful family 
is commonly obliged to save himself 
by flight, and keep out of the way for 
several years If duimg that time he 
has been foitnnate enough to escape 
the search of his pursuers, and has got 
a small sum of money, he endeavours 
to obtain pardon and peace . . . 
It is the custom in some places for the 
offended party to threaten the criminal, 
holdmg all sorts of arms to his thioat, 
and at lost to consent to accept his 
lansom ” 

Concerning the influence of these 
two distinct tendencies— devoted per- 
sonal fnendship and implacable animo- 
sities— among the lUyiico-Sclavonian 
population, see Oypnen Robert, Les 
Slaves de la Turquie, ch. vii. p. 42—46, 
and Dr Joseph Miillor, Albanien, 
Rumelien, und die (Esteiieicbisch- 
Montenegrmische Granze, Prag. 1844, 
p. 24—25. 

** It IS for the virtue of hospitality 
(observes Goguet, Origin of Laws, <fcc , 
vol. i , book vi , ch. ivd that the primi- 
tive times are chiefly famed But, m 
my opinion, hospitality was then exer- 
cised not so much from generosity and 
greatness^ 0 ^ soul, a^foom necessity 

that custom iS remo^^ antiquity, 
there were few or no public inns : they 
entertained strangers, m orderthatthey 
might render them the same service, if 
they happened to travel into their coun- 
try. Hospitality was reciprocal When 
they receivedstrangersinto their houses 
they acquired a ri^t of being received 
into theirs again. This nght was re- 
garded by tlm ancients as sacred and 
mviolable, and qxtended not only to 
those who had acquired it, but to their 
children and posterity. Besides, hos- 
pitality in these times could not be 
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a greater tutelary force than really belongs to them — ^lieneficent, 
indeed, in a high degree, with reference to their own appropriate 
period, but serving as a very imperfect compensation for the 
impotence of the magistrate, and for the absence of any all- 
pervading sympathy or sense of obligation between man and 
man. We best appreciate their importance when we compare 
the Homeric society with that of baibaiians like the Thracians, 
who tattooed their bodies, as the mark of a generous lineage — 
sold their children for export as slaves — considered robbery, not 
merely as one admissible occupation among others, but as the 
only honourable mode of life — agriculture being held contemptible 
— and above all, delighted in the shedding of blood as a luxury. 
Such were the Thracians in the days of Herodotus and Thucydides : 
and the Homeric society lorms a mean term between that which 
these two historians yet saw in Thrace, and that which they 
witnessed among their own civilised countrymen.^ 

When however among the Homeric men we pass beyond the 
influence of the private ties above enumerated, we find scarcely 
any other moralising forces in operation. The acts and adventures 
commemorated imply a community wherein neither the protection 
nor the restraints ot law ai’e practically felt, and wherem ferocity, 
rapine, and the aggressive propensities generally seem restrained 
by no internal counterbalancing scruples. Homicide, especially, 
is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by open violence, 
sometimes by fraud : expatriation for homicide is and ag- 
among the most constantly recurring acts of the 
Homeric poems : and savage brutalities are often 
ascribed, even to admired heroes, with apparent 


attended -with mneh expense: men 
travelled but little. In a word, the 
modem Arabians prove that hospitality 
may consist with the greatest vices, and 
that this species of generosity is no de- 
cisive evidence of goodness of heart, oi 
lectitude of manners " 

The book of Genesis, amidst many 
other features of resemblance to the 
Homeric manners, presents that of 
ready and exuberant hospitality to the 
stranger. 

1 Respecting the Thracians, compare 
Herodot, v. li ; Thucydid vii 29—80. 
The expiession of the latter historian 
is remarkable,— rb twv 

Sfioia roi$ fidKiara rev /3ap)3apucov, iv 


av 6 aptryj tr'ju ^ov cK<iraT6v eerrt. 

Compare Herodot. vm. 116; the 
cruelty of the Thracian king of the 
Bisalhe towards his own sons 
. The story of Odysseus to Eumceus m 
the Odyssey (xiv. 210—226) furmshes a 
valuable companson for this predatory 
disposition among the Thracians 
Odysseus there treats the love of living 
by war and plunder as his own peculiar 
taste : he md not happen to like re- 
gular laboui, but the latter is not 
treated as in any way mean or unbe- 
coming a free-man 

«pyov S4 aot ov 

OvB* ^ r< rp^^«L AyKaB, riKva^ 

& 0 . 
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indifference. AcliiUes sacrifices twelve Trojan prisoners on tlie 
tomb of Patroklus, while his son Neoptolemus not only slaughters 
the aged Priam, but also seizes by the leg the child Astyanax 
(son of the slain Hector) and hurls him from one of the lofty 
towers of Troy.^ Moreover, the celebrity oi Autolykus, the 
maternal grandfather of Odysseus, in the career of wholesale 
robbery and perjury, and the wealth which it enabled him to 
acquire, are described with the same unaffected admiration as the 
wisdom of Nestdr or the strength of Ajax.® Achilles, Menelaus, 
Odysseus, pillage in person whenever they can find an opportunity, 
employing both force and stratagem to surmount resistance.^ 
The vocation of a pirate is recognised as honourable, so that a 
host, when he asks his guest what is the purpose of his voyage, 
enumerates enrichment by indiscriminate maritime plunder as 
among those projects which may naturally enter into his contem- 
plation.^ Abduction of cattle, and expeditions for unprovoked 


1 Bias Minor, Fragra 7, p. 18, ed. 
Duntzer, Iliad, xxm 176. Odysseus 
Is mentioned once as obtaining poison 
for his arrows (Odyss i 160), but no 
poisoned arrows aie ever employed m 
either of the two poems 

The anecdotes recounted by the 
Scythian Toxans m Lucian's work so 
entitled (vol ii c 36, p 644 %eqq ed 
Ilemst ) afford a vivid picture of this 
combination of intense and devoted 
fnend&hip between individuals, with 
the most revolting cruelty of manners 
*‘You Greeks live in peace and tran- 
quilhty," obaeives the Scythian— rap* 
8e oi roAcpot, kal ^ cwAatJ- 

vopev aXkoi,g, « trox<«)povju«v imovra^, tj 
avfiirecrSvres vrrep po/xijs ij Aetas p,ax6- 
/xeda* eu6a fidKccrra 5«t ^tk<av 

dya$ iaVt 

2 Odyss. xxi. 397 ; Pherekydds, 

Fra^. 68, ed, Didot; Autolykus, 
TrAetoTa /eAerroji/ The 

Homenc Hymn to Hennas (the great 
patron-god of Autolykus) is a farther 
specimen of the admiration which 
xmght be made to attach to clever 
thievmg; 

The '^/jxpoKotTos Avijpf likely to rob 
the farm, is one great enemy against 
whom Hesiod advises precaution to be 
taken,— a sharp-toothed dog well-fed to 
serve as guard (Opp Di 60i). 

s Biad, xl 624 ; xx. 189 Odyss. iv. 
41—90 , ix. 40 , XIV. 280 ; and the in- 


direct revelation (Odyss xix. 284), 
coupled with a compliment to the dex- 
terity of Odysseus 

4 Even in the century piior to 
Thucydides, undistmguishmg plunder 
at sea, committed by Greek ships 
against ships not Gieek, seems not to 
have been held disci editable. The 
I^hokman Dionysius, after the ill- 
success of the lomc revolt, goes with 
his three ships of war to Sicily, and 
from thence plundeis Tyrrhenians and 
Carthaginians (Herod vi. 17),— Aijicrruj? 

icareorTT^Kee, ‘EAAiivwv fxiv oi)oevh<;, Kap- 

8ovC<av Si xal Tvptnjvuv. Compare 

e conduct of the Pnokaian settlers 
at Athalia in Corsica, aftei the con- 
9 .ne^ of Ionia by Harpagus (Uerodot, 

\n\he treaty between the Romiins 
and Carthagimans, made at some 
penod subsequent to 609 B.a, it is 
stipulated — Tov KoAov ’Aiepu-njpilov, 
Macrrcar, Tapcn^toVf fih 
Kecva 'Pufiatovs, /miS^ ifuiropivta-Oan^ 
fMjSi ttSKiv (Polyb. Ill *24, 4). 

Plunder, commerce and colomsation 
are here assumed as the three objects 
which the Boman ships would pursue, 
unless they were under special obliga- 
tion to abstain, in reference to 
foreigners. This morality approaches 
nearer to that of the Homenc age than 
to the state of sentiment which 
Thucydides indicates as current in his 
days among the Greeks 
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ravage as well as for retaliation, between neighbouring tribes, 
appear ordinary phsenomena and the established inviolability 
of heralds seems the only evidence of any settled feeling of 
obligation between one community and another. While the 
house and property of Odysseus, during his long absence, enjoys 
no pubhc protection, 2 those unprincipled chiefs, who consume his 
substance, find sympathy rather than disapprobation among the 
people of Ithaka As a general rule, he who cannot protect 
himself finds no protection from society : his own kinsmen and 
immediate companions are the only parties to whom he can 
look with confidence for support. And in this respect, the 
representation given by Hesiod makes the picture even worse. 
In his emphatic denunciation of the fifth age, that 
poet deplores not only the absence of all social justice Jiven^by 
and sense of obligation among his contemporaiies, but 
also the relaxation of the ties of family and hospi till ity.® 

There are marks of querulous exaggeration in the poem of the 
Works and Days ; yet the author professes to describe the real 
state of things around him, and the features of his picture, soften 
them as we may, will still appear dark and calamitous. It is 
however to be remaiked, that he contemjdates a state of peace— 
thus forming a contrast with the Homeric poems. His C()]>iou8 
catalogue of social evils scarcely mentions liability to plunder by 
a foreign enemy, nor does he compute the chances of predatory 
aggression as a source of profit. 

There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, on which 
It may be interesting to contrast heroic and historical contrast 
Greece, and which exhibit the latter as an improvement i>etweeii 
on the former not less in the afTections than in the 
intellect. Greece. 

The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and provident with 
respect both to the persons and the property of orphan minors ; but 


1 See the interestinpr boastfulness of 
Nestdr, Iliad, xi. 670—700 ; also Odyss 
XXI 18 , Odyss. m 71 ; Thucyd L 6. 

2 Odyss. iv. 166, among many other 
passages Telemachus laments the 
misfortune of his race, In respect that 
himself, Odysseus, and La^rbds were 
all only sons of their fathers : there 
were no brothers to serve as mutual 


auxiliaries (Odyss. xvi 118). 

8 0pp. Di. X82— 109. 

ObSi rrarrip irttiSearartv rt 

iraiSetf 

OyBi ^9ivo9 ^«t.voB6K(»f koX htupof iraiptpf 
OvSi Ka<rlyviijTOs ^or<r«Tai, wff rh 

irdpos mp, 

AXfaBi ytipacTKOvrat irifwicrowa'i romiav, 
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the description given in the Iliad of the utter and hopeless 
destitution of the orphan boy, despoiled of his paternal 
SSteon inheritance and abandoned by all the friends of his 
urgently supplicates, and who all 
harshly cast him off, is one of the most pathetic 
morsels in the whole poem.^ In reference agam to the treatment 
of the dead body of an enemy, we find all the Greek chiefs who 
come near (not to mention the conduct of Achilles himself) 
piercing with their spears the corpse of the slain HectSr, while 
some of them even pass disgusting taunts upon it. We may add, 
from the lost epics, the mutilation of the dead bodies of Paris 
and Deiphobus by the hand of Menelaus.^ But at the time of the 
Persian invasion, it was regarded as unworthy of a right-minded 
Greek to maltreat in any way the dead body of an enemy, even 
where such a deed might seem to be justified on the plea of 
retaliation. After the battle of Platsea, a proposition was made 
to the Spartan kmg Pausanias to retaliate upon the dead body of 
Mardonius the insults which Xei*x4s had heaped upon that of 
Leomdas at Thermopylae. He mdignantly spurned the sugges- 
tion, not without a severe rebuke, or rather a half-suppressed 
menace, towards the proposer: and the feeling of Herodotus 
himself goes heartily along with him.® 

The different manner of dealing with homicide presents a third 
Mode of test, perhaps more striking yet, of the change in 
Grecian feelings and manners during the three 
homicide centuries preceding the Persian invasion. That which 
the murderer in the Homeric times had to dread was not public 
prosecution and punishment, but the person^ vengeance of the 
kinsmen and friends of the deceased, who were stimulated by the 
keenest impulses of honour and obligation to avenge the deed, 

1 Iliad,3::di 487—500 Hesiod dwells Odysseus in the Odyssey, not to utter 
upon uyury to orphan children, how- boastful shouts over a slain enemy, 
ever, as a heinous offence (0pp. Di. (Ovic ocr^ij, KrofiivoLcrw iw avSpdoriy 
880) evverdao-doiL. xxa. 412), is abundantly 

3 Hiad, xxii. 871. ov8* apa ot tk vi^ated m the Iliad 
dvoijTnTL ye TapierTTf, Argument of * Herodot. IX. 78 — 79 Contrast this 

Hiad Minor, an, Duntzer, Bpp. Eragm. strong expression from Pausanias with 
p. 17 ; Virgil, iBneid, vi. 620 the conduct of the Carthaginians to- 

Both AgamemnOn and the Oiliad waids the end of the Peloponnesian 
Ajax cutoff the heads of slain wamors war, after their capture of Selinus in 
and send them rolling like a ball or Sicily, where, after having put to death 
like a mortar among the crowd of 10,000 persons, they mutilated the dead 
wamors (Iliad, xu 147 ; xni. 102). bodies— xari rb vdrpiov SBos (Dioddr. 

The ethical maxim preached by xiii. 57— 80). 
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and were considered by tbe public as specially privileged to do 
80.^ To escape from tbis danger, be is obliged to flee the conntiy, 
unless he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen to accept of a 
valuable payment (we must not speak of coined money in the 
days of Homer) as satisfaction for their slain comrade They 
may, if they please, decline the offer, and persist in their right of 
revenge ; but if they accept, they are bound to leave the 
offender unmolested, and he accordingly remains at home without 
further consequences. The chiefs in agora do not seem to 
inteifere, except to insure payment of the stipulated sum. 

Here we recognise once more the characteristic attribute of the 
Grecian heroic age — the omnipotence of private force tempered 
and guided by family sympathies, and the practical nullity of 
that collective sovereign afterwards called The City — who in 
histoncal Greece becomes the central and paramount source of 
obligation, but who appears yet only in the background, as a 
germ of promise for the future. And the manner in which, in 
the case of homicide, that germ was developed into a powerful 
reality, presents an mtere&ting field of comparison with other 
nations. 

For the iiractice, here designated, of leaving the party guilty of 
homicide to com promise by valuable payment with the relatives 
of the deceased, and also of allowing to the latter a free choice 
whether they would accept such compromise or enforce their 
right of personal revenge — has been remaiiced in many rude 
communities, and is particularly memorable among the eaily 
German tribes ^ Among the many separate Teutonic estabhsh- 


iThe Mosiac law recognises this 
habit and duty on tho part of the 
relatives of the murdered man, and 
provides cities of rehice for the purpose 
of sheltering the offender in certain 
cases (Deuteron xxxv. 13—14 ; Bauer, 
Uandbuch der Hebraischen Alter- 
thumer, sect 61—62) 

The relative who inherited the pro- 
perty of a murdeiod man was specially 
obliged to avenge his death (H. Loo, 
Vorlesungen uber die Geschielite des 
Jtldischeu Staats.— Vorl m p 86). 

2“fc}uscipere tarn inimioitias, sen 
patiis, seu propmqui, quam amicitiaa, 
necesse est. N ec implacabiles durebnt . 
luitur enim etiam nomicidium certo 
pecorum armentorumque numero, 


Tocipitque satisfactionem universa do- 
mus ” (Tacit. German 21 ) Niebuhr, 
Beschreibuiig von Aral)icn, p, 82. 

“An Indian feast (says I^oslciol, 
Mission of the United Brethren in 
North America) is seldom conoliidod 
without bloudHliod, For the murder 
of a man 100 yards of wampum, and for 
that of a woman 200 yards, must be 
paid by the murderer. If he is too 

E oor, which is commonly the case, and 
IS friends cannot or will not assist 
him, he must fly from the resentment 
of the relations “ 

Eogge (Gerichtswesen der Oerman- 
en, capp. 1, 2. 8), Grimm (Deutsche 
Bechtsalterthumer, book v. cap, 1—2), 
and Eichhom (Deutsches Privat-Eecht, 
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ments which rose upon the ruins of the Western empire of Rome, 
the right as well as duty of private revenge, for personal injury 
or insult offered to any member of a family — and the endeavour 
to avert its effects by means of a pecuniary composition levied 
upon the offender, chiefly as satisfaction to the party injured, but 
partly also as perq[uisite to the king — was adopted as the basis of 
their legislation. This fundamental idea was worked out in 
elaborate detail as to the valuation of the injury inflicted, 
wherein one main circumstance was the rank, condition and 
power of the sufferer. The object of the legislator was to 
preserve the society from standing feuds, but at the same time to 
accord such full satisfaction as would induce the injured person 
to waive his acknowledged right of personal revenge — the full 
luxury of which as it presented itself to the mind of an Homeric 
Greek may be read in more than one passage of the Iliad.^ The 


sect 4S) have expounded this idea and 
the consequences deduced from it 
among the ancient Germans. The 
practice of blood-feud, here alluded to, 
IS still prevalent in British India ; not 
only among the ruder Western tubes, 
coolies and otheis, but also among the 
moie civilized and polihhed Raopoots. 

Aristotle alludes, as an illubtiation 
of the extieme silliness of ancient 
Greek practices irdfiirav), to a 

custom winch he states to have still 
' continued at tho iEolic Kym6, in cases 
of murder If the accuser produced in 
support of his charge a certain number 
of witnesses from his own kindred, the 
person was held peremptorily guilty— 
otov Kvjutp mpl rd <f)OviKd i/6/xos eorti'^ 
&.V trX-iiddi ri. Trapdo^TM jiaprvptav^ o 
hu)Kfiiv rbv ipovoy rStv oiitov avyyep&v, 
ivoxov elvat top ^cvyovra (Polit 

in 6, 12). This presents a curious parallel 
with the Old German institution of the 
Eideshelferorconjurators, who, though 
most frequently required and produced 
m support of the party accubed, were 
yet also brought by the party accusing. 
See Bogge, sect. 86, p. 186 , Grimm, p. 
862. 

1 The word indicates this sat- 
xsfaction ly valuable payment for wrong 
done, especially for homicide, that 
the Latin pcena originally meant the 
same thing may be inferred from the 
old phrases dare p<maSfpe}iderep<>ena8, 
The most iDustiative passage in the 
Diad IS that m which igax, in the em- 
bassy undertaken to conciliate Achilles, 


censures by comparison the inexorable 
obstinacy of the latter m setting at 
naught the proffered presents of Aga- 
memndn (B. ix 627) — 

Ni 7 \^s • KoX aip Ttv re /cavtyviiroto ^ovoio 
UoLv-rip. i) on Traifibs ibt^jxTO reOpenorQ^ • 
KaC o fJktp ip ju.em avroO, 

aTTOTiVas • 

ToO Be t' eprjTderac KpaBiy\ koll flvftbs 

Ayifi'wp, 

XlotviiP Be^afiepov 

The TTotio^ is in its primitive sense a 
genuine payment in valuable commo- 
dities serving as compensation (Iliad, 
m. 290 , V. 20C , XU. 050) ; but xt comes 
by a natural metaphor to signify the 
death of one or more Troians, as a 
satisfaction for that of a GreeK war- 
jior who had just fallen (or vice versd, 
niad, XIV 4S8 : xvi. 398) , somotimos even 
the notion of compensation generally 
(xvu. 207). In the lepresentation on 
the shield of Achilles, the genuine 
pioceedingabout irotpiq clearly appeals ; 
the question there tned is, whether 
the payment stipulated as satisfaction 
for a person slam, has really been 
made or not— 6vo 8* dpSpes weUeov 
elveKo. TTOiv^s *AvSph$ dfro^6i/x^vov, <Ssc. 
(xviu. 498). 

The danger of an act of homicide is 
proportioned to the number and power 
of the surviving relatives of the slain ; 
but even a small number is su6Beient 
to necessitate flight (Odyss. xxui. 120); 
on the other hand, a large body of 
relatives was the grauA scarce of 
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German codes begin by trying to bring about the acceptance of a 
fixed pecuniary composition as a constant voluntary custom, and 
proceed ultimately to enforce it as a peremptory necessity : tlie 
idea of society is at first altogether subordinate, and its influence 
passes only by slow degrees from amicable arbitration into 
imperative control. 

The Homeric society, in regard to this capital point in human 
progteasion, is on a level with that of the German tribes as 
described by Tacitus. But the subsequent course of Grecian 
legislation takes a direction completely different from that of 
the German codes The primitive and acknowledged 
right of private revenge (unless where bought off by by v.^abie 
pecuniary payment), instead of being developed into 
practical working, is superseded by more comprehensive to the 
views of a public wrong icquiring public intervention, 
or by religious fears res]jecting the posthumous wrath 
of the murdered person. In historical Athens, the 
right of private revenge was discountenanced and put out of 
sight, even so eai'ly as the Drakonian legihlation, and at last 
restricted to a few extreme and special cases while the murderer 
came to be considered, first as having sinned against the gods, 
next as having deeply injured the society, and thus at once as 
reqmrmg absolution and deserving punishment. On the first of 


encouragement to an insolent cnmmal 
(Odyss xvm 141) 

Ah old law ot Tralles in Lydia, 
enjoininganommol iroLinf of amediiunus 
of beans to the relative of a muidciod 
peisoE belonging to a contemptible 
class of citiisens, is noticed by lUutaich, 
Qnasfat. Grsec c. 4(5, p :J03 Even in the 
century preceding Heiodotus, too, the 
Delphians gave a ttoli/ti as satislaction 
foi the mm ilex of the fabulist Jilsop, 
which ircLvrt was claimed and received 
Iw the grandson of Afisop’s muster 
(Herodot u. 134. Plutarch, Ser. Num. 
Vind p 65(5), 

1 See Lysias, De Ossde Kratosthen. 
Orat. i p 94; Plutarch, Solon, c. 28; 
Demosthen. cont. Aiistocrat. p. 032— 
•C87 

Plato (De Legg. ix p. 871—874), in 
his copious penal suggestions to deal 
with homiaae, both mtentaonal and 
accidental, concurs m general with the 
•old Attic law (see Imtthise, Miscel- 
Janea Philologica, voL i. p, 171) : and 


as ho states with sufficient difatinctness 
the giounds of his propositions, we see 
how completely the idea of a right to 
private or family revenge is absent 
11 om his nund. In one partitulai case, 
he confers upon Idnanien the privilege 
of avenging their mmdored relativo 
(p. 871) , but generally, ho lather seeks 
to ontoice upon them stiictly the duty 
of bringing the suspected miiidererto 
tiial beioio tho comt. By the Attic 
law, it was only tho kinsmen of the 
deceased who had the ught of prose- 
cuting for murder— or the master, if 
tho deceased was an (Demos- 

then. cont Euerg et Mnohibul a 18); 
they might by forgiveness shorten the 
term of banishment for the nninten- 
tional murderer (Demosth. coni 
Macart. p. I08i)). They seem to have 
b^n regarded, generally speaking, as 
religiously obliged, but not legally 
compellable, to undertake this duty; 
compare Plato, Kuthyphro, cap« A 
and & 
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these tvo grounds, he is interdicted from the agora and from all 
holy places, as well as from public functions, even while yet 
untried and simply a suspected person ; for if this were not done, 


the wrath of the gods would manifest itseK in bad crops and 
other national calamities. On the second ground, he is tried 
before the council of Areiopagus, and if found guilty, is 
condemned to death, or perhaps to disfranchisement 
and banishment.^ The idea of a propitiatory payment 
to the relatives of the deceased has ceased altogether to 
be admitted; it is the protection of society which 
dictates, and the force of society which indicts, a 
measure of punishment calculated to deter for the future. 

3. The society of legendary Greece includes, besides the chiefs. 
Condition, the general mass of freemen (Xaoi), among whom stand 
out by special names certain professional men, such as 
the carpenter, the smith, the leather-dresser, the leech, 
the prophet, the bard, and the fisherman.® We have 
no means of appreciating their condition. Though 
lots of arable land were assigned in special property to* 


Punished in 
histoncal 
Gieece as 
a Gxime 
against 
society 


occupa- 
tions, and 
professions 
of the 
Homeric 
Gieeks. 


1 Lysias, cont Agorat. Or. xiii. p 
137 ^ Antiphon^ Tetralog i 1. p. 629. 
'A^jji^opov 8* ifily ecrri rdvSt, fiiapbv 
KoX ayayyov ourch eU ra Tejj.tvri rSiv 9kav 
eltriovra. fiiaCveiv ttjv ayvclav avrStv^ lirl 
Sk ray avris rpaTre^ixy ioyra o^y/tarairc/i- 
n\dva.t Tovs avairCovs * yap 

at T« axjiopiat, ytVovrat, dvtrruxsts B* oi 
wpa^eis Ka6[<rTa.vrai. 

The three Tetralogies of Antiph'> 
are all very instructive respecting the 
legal procedure in cases of alleged 
homicide as also the Oration De Cfiede 
Herodis (see capp. 1 and 2)— rov v6ijuw 

K0Lfj,4yoVt thv iiroKTcCvavTa dvrairodayetVf 

<fcc. 

, The case of the Spartan Drakontius 
(one of the Ten Thousand Greeks who 
served with Cyrus the younger, and 
permanently exiled from his country 
m consequence of an involuntary 
murder committed during his boy- 
hood) presents a pretty exact parallel 
to the fatal quarrel of Patrdklus at 
dice, when a boy, with the son of 
Ampbidamas, in consequence of which 
he was forced to seek shelter under 
the roof of P61eus (compare LUad, xxiu 
85, with Xenoph Anabas. iv. 8, 2M 

2 Odyss. rm. 884 ; xix. 185. LUad, 
iv. 187i vii. 221. I know nothing which 


better illustrates the idea of the DCo- 
moric Srj/jLtoepyoL—the herald, the juo- 

E het, the carpenter, the leech, the 
ard, &c than tlie following descrip- 
tion ot the structure of an East Indian 
Village (Mill’s History ot Britisii India, 
b u c 6, p 260) “A village politically 
consideied resembles a corporation or 
township Its proper establishment 
of o//ice78 and 8e/vant$ consists of the 
following descriptions —The potail, or 
head mhabiUnt, who settles disputes 
and collects the revenue, (Sic , the 
cumum, who keeps the accounts of 
cultivation, &o ; the tallier , the 
boundary man ; the superintendent of 
tanks and water-ooursos, the Brahman, 
who performs the village worship ; the 
schoolmaster , the calendar Brahman, 
or astrologer, who proclaims the lucky 
or unpropitious periods for sowing or 
thrashing ; the smith and carpentei ; 
the potter , the washerman ; the bar- 
ber ; the cowkeeper , the doctor ; the 
dancing-gxrl, who attends atrejoicmgs; 
the musician and the poet*'. 

Each of these officers and servants 
(iijjiiioepyot) IS remunerated by a defimte 
perquisite— so much lauded produce- 
out of the general crop of the village 
(p. 264). » ^ 
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.individualsj with boundaries both carefully marked and jealously 
watched,^ yet the larger proportion of surface was devoted to 
pafatiire. Cattle formed both the chief item m the substance of a 
wealthy man, the chief means of making payments, and the 
-common ground of quarrels — bread and meat, in large quantities, 
being the constant food of every one.‘*^ The estates of the owners 
were tilled, and their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but 
to a ceitain degree also by poor freemen called Th^tes, "working 
for hire and for stated periods. The pimcipal slaves, who were 
entrusted wuth the care of large herds of oxen, swine, or goats, 
were of necessity men worthy of confidence, their duties placmg 
them away from their master^s immediate eye.® They had other 
slaves subordinate to them, and appear to have been well treated : 
the deep and unshaken attachment of Eumieus the swineherd and 
Philoetius the neatherd, to the family and affams of the absent 
Odysseus, is among the most interesting points in the ancient 
epic Slavery was a calamity which in that period of 
insecurity might befal any one. The chief who con- 
ducted a freebootmg expedition, if he succeeded, brought back 
with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he could seize^ — 
if he failed, became very likely a slave himself . so that the slave 
was often by birth of equal dignity with his master — Eumseus 
was himself the son of a chief, conveyed away when a child by 
his nurse, and sold by Phoenician kidnappers to LaertSs. A slave 
of tins character, if he conducted himself well, might often expect 
to he enfranchised by his master, and placed in an independent 
holding.® 

On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does not present 
itself as existing under a pecuharly harsh form, especially if we 


1 Diad, xii. 421 ; xsa. 406. 

Iliad, 1 . 156 , ix. 164 , xiv. 122. 

s Odyaseufe and other chiefs of 
Ithaka had oxen, sheep, mules, <fcc., 
on the contment and in PeloponiiGsus, 
<nnder the care of herdsmen (Odyss. 
IV. 636 ; XIV. 100) 

Leukanor, king of Bosporus, asks 
the Scythian Arsakomas— n4<r<it 6e 
fioa-ieniiara, ir<5cro? ravra 

-yap v/xel 9 (Lucian, ToxanS, 

c. 46) The enumeration of the pro- 
perty of Odysseus would have placed 
^e ^otne^fMTa. m the front line. 

* Afxtaal B* Bs *AxtA<vs A-ijCcroraTo 


(Iliad, xviii 28 : compare also Odyss, 
1 ,iU7; xxiii. 357; particulaily xvii. 
441). 

® Odyss. xiv, 64 ; xv 412 ; see also 
xix. 78 Eurykleia was also of dignified 
hirth (i. 426) The questions put by 
Odysseus to Bumspus, to which the 
speech above referred to is an answer, 
indicate the proximate causes of 
slavery : “ Was the city of your father 
sacked? or were you seissed by pirates 
when alone with your sheep and 
oxen?” (Odyss. xv. 886). 

Bumsens had purchased a slave for 
himself (Odyss. xiv, 448). 
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consider that all the classes of society were then veiy much upon, 
a level in point of taste, sentiment, and instruction.^ In tho 
absence of legal seeuiity or an eJffective social sanction, it is 
probable that the condition of a slave under an average master 
may have been as good as that of the free Thete. The class of 
slaves whose lot appears to have been the most pitiable were the 
females— more numerous than the males, and performing the 
principal work in the intenor of the house. Not only do they 
seem to have been more harshly treated than the males, but they 
were charged with the hardest and most exhausting labour which 
the establishment of a Greek chief required — they brought in 
water from* the spring, and turned by hand the house-mills, 
which ground the large quantity of flour consumed in his 
family,*^ This oppressive task was performed generally by female 
slaves, in historical as well as in legendary Greece.® Spinning 
and weaving was the constant occupation of women, whether free 
or slave, of every rank and station : all the garments worn both 
by men and women were fashioned at home, and Helen as well 
as PenelopS is expert and assiduous at the occupation.^ The 
daughters of Keleos at Eleusis go to the well with their basins 
for water, and Nausikaa daughter of Alkinous® joins her female 
slaves in the business of washing her garments in the river. If 


1 Tacitus, Mor. Germ 21 “ Dorai- 

nura aAj servura nullis cducatioms 
dehciis dignoscas ^ intei eadeni pecora, 
m e&dem humo, deguut,” &c. (Juvenal, 
Sat XIV 1C7.) 

2 Odyss vii, 104 ; xx 110. Iliad, vi. 
457 , compare the Book of Genesis, cli 
xi. 6. Tne expression of Telemacnus, 
when he is proceeding to hang up the 
female slaves who had misbehaved, is 
bitterly contemptuous 

Mt; 5^ Ka0ap<f Bavdrtp dnh 
Ovfihv ikdiiyiv 

TdoiVt dsc (Odyss. xxii. 464.) 

The humble establishment of 
Hesiod's farmer does not possess a 
null, he has nothing better than a 
wooden pestle and mortar for grinding 
or bruising the com, both are con- 
structed, and the wood cut from the 
trees by his own hand (0pp. Di. 428), 
though it seems that a professional 
carpenter (“the servant of Athtod”) 
is required to put together the plough 
(v. 480). The Virgiliaa poem Mcrmnn 


V. 21) assigns a hand-miU even to the 
nimblest luial establishmoiit Tho 
instuictive article “Com Mills" in 
Beckmann’s Hist of Inventions (vol i, 
p 2‘27, Engl transl) colU‘(.ts all the 
information available about this sub- 
ject 

8 See Lysias, Or 1, p 93 Csede 
Bratosthenis) Plutaich (Non posse 
suaviter vivi socundiim Epicurum, c. 
21, p, 1101) — n axv<r«eA.})s dKerpl^ 
rtpbff Kivovp»ivri — and Kallimachus 

(Hymn ad Delum, 242)— o0c 8eiXal 
AvcTTOKeey /ioycov<rtv aXerptSe?— notice 
the ovei worked condition of these 
women. 

Tho “grinding slaves” (aXtrotfie?)' 
are expressly named m one of the 
Laws of Etliolbert king of Kent, and 
constitute the second class in point of 
value among the female slaves (Law xi. 
Thorpe's Ancient Laws and Institutes 
of England, vol i p 7), 

4 Odyss. IV. 131 ; xix 285 
8 Odyss. vi. 96 ; Hymn ad Ddmdtr* 
106. 
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we are obliged to point out the fierceness and insecurity of an 
early society, we may at the same time note with pleasure its 
characteristic simplicity of manners : Eebecca, Rachel, and the 
daughters of Jethro in the eaily Mosaic narrative, as well as the 
wife of the native Macedonian chief (with whom the Temeiiid 
Perdiccas, ancestor of Philip and Alexander, first took service on 
retiring from Argos) baking her own cakes on the hearth,^ exhibit 
u parallel in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 

We obtain no particulars respecting either the common freemen 
generally, or the particular class of them called Th^tes 
'riiese latter, engaged for special jobs, or at the harvest 
and other busy seasons of field labour, seem to have given their 
labour in exchange for board and clothing they are mentioned 
lu the same line with the slaves, ^ and were (as has been just 
observed) probably on the whole little better off. The condition 
of a poor freeman in those days, without a lot of land of his own, 
going about from one temjiorary job to another, and having no 
powerful family and no social authority to look up to for protec- 
tion, must have been sufficiently miserable, “^^en Eumeeus 
indulged bis expectation of being manumitted by his masters, he 
thought at the same time that they would give him a wife, a 
house, and a lot of land, near to themselves ; ® without which 
collateral advantages, simple manumission might perhaps have 
been no improvement in his condition. To be ThCte in the 
service of a very poor farmer is selected by Achilles as the 
maximum of human hardship : such a person could not give to 
his Thete the same ample food, and good shoes and clothing, as 
the wealthy chief Eurymachus, while he would exact more severe 
labour.'* It was probably among such smaller occupants, who 
could not advance the price necessary to purchase slaves, and 
were glad to save the cost of keep when they did not need 
service, that the ThGtes found employment ; though we may 
conclude that the brave and strong amongst these poor freemen 
found it preferable to accompany some freebooting chief, and to 


1 Herodot. via. 1S7* 
a Odyas. iv. 64S. 
s Odyss adv. 64. 

* Compare Odyss sd. 490, with xviii. 
868 . Klj^muOstra, in the 2 (pa»nmn 6 » 


of iEschylus, preaches a something 
similar doctrme to ICassandTa,—how 
much kinder the apx^^^01r^,ovrot Se<nroTaC 
were towards their slares, than masters 
who had risen by unexpected ptospenty 
(Agamemn. 1042). 
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live by tbe jjlunder acquired.^ The exact Hesiod advises his 
farmer, whose work is chiefly performed by slaves, to employ and 
maintain the Thite during summer-time, but to dismiss him as 
soon as the harvest is completely got in, and then to take into his 
house for the wintei, a woman “ without any child” ; who would 
of course be more useful than the Thete for the indoor occupations 
of that season.2 

In a state of society such as that which we have been describing, 
Limited Grrecian commerce was necessarily trifling and re- 
commeice stncted. The Homeric poems mark either total 
tion of the^' ignorance or great vagueness of apprehension respecting 
Homeuc all that lies beyond the coasts of Greece and Asia 
Minor and the islands between or adjoining them. 
Libya and Egypt are supposed so distant as to be known only by 
name and hearsay : indeed when the city of Kyr^n^ was founded, 
a century and a half after the first Olympiad, it was difiSicult to 
find anywhere a Greek navigator who had ever visited the coast 
of Libya, or was fit to serve as guide to the colonists.^ The 
mention of the Sikels in the Odyssey * leads us to conclude that 
Korkyra, Italy and Sicily were not wholly unknown to the poet. 
Among seafaring Greeks, the knowledge of the latter implied the 


1 Thncyd. i. 5, irpaTrovro vphs 
rj-youpei/aiU avdpuy ov riau 
A6vvaTa>T(£'ro>v, KtpBovs tov c^tTcpov 
c.vrSiv tveKOf xai rois aaBevecn 

3 Hesiod, 0pp. Dl. 469 — ij>opp.t}drivcu, 
ipMS SpMis Ttf ical avTos — and 608 * — 

.... A-^Tolp irr^v 5^ 
ttavrrt ptov iirjpfMVOV iySoQi. 

OtKOV, 

^•qTd r aoiKOv iroKiadai, koX artKvov 
ipiQov 

Ke\o/Aeu« iiwBrropm 

^pi9os. 

The two words eioiKov irotei<r9at 
seem here to be taken together in the 
cense of ** dismiss the Thfite," or 
‘^make him houseless” ; for when put 
-out of his employer’s house, he had no 
residence of his own Gottlmg (ad loc ), 
Nitzsch (ad Odyss. iv. 643), and Lehrs 
<Queest. Epic, p 206) all constiue mikov 
with erjTOt and represent Hesiod as 
advising that the houseless ThSte 
should oe at that moment talm on-, 
just at the time when the summer’s 
work was flmshed. Lehrs (and seem- 
ingly Gottlmg also), sensible that this 


can never have been the leal meamng 
of the poet, would throw out the two 
lines as spurious. I may remark further 
that the translation of 9^? given by 
Gottlmg— IS inappropiiate it 
includes the idea of supenntendence 
over other labourers, which does not 
seem to have belonged to the Th6te in 
any cose 

There were a class of poor free- 
women who made their living by taking 
in wool to spin and perhaps to weave : 
the exactness of their dealing as well 
as the poor profit which they made, 
are attested oy a touching Homeno 
simile (Iliad, xiii. 484). See lhad, vi. 
289 ; xxui. 742. Odyss. xv. 414. 

8 Herodot. iv. 151 Compare Ukert, 
Oeographie der Gnechen imd Romer, 
part 1 . p 16—19. 

4 Odyss XX 883— XXIV 210. The 
identity of the Homeric Scheria with 
Koikyia, and that of the Homeric 
Thiinakia with Sicily, apwar to me 
not at all made out Both Welcker 
and Klausen treat the Phssakians as 
purely mythical persons (see W. 0. 
Muller, De Corcyrseorum Republlc&» 
Gottmg. 1835, p. 9). 
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knowledge of the two former — since the habitual track, even of a 
well-equipped Athenian trireme during the Peloponnesian war, 
from Peloponnesus to S 1 C 1 I 7 , was by Korkyra and the Gulf of 
Tarentum. The Phokseans, long afterwards, were the first 
Greeks who explored either the Adriatic or Tyrrhenian sea.^ Of 
the Euxine sea no knowledge is manifested in Homer, who, as a 
general rule, presents to us the names of distant regions only in 
connexion with romantic or monstrous accompaniments. The 
Xretans, and still more the Taphians (who are sup- Kxetans, 
posed to have occupied the western islands off the 
coast of Akarnania), are mentioned as skilful mariners, cians, 
and the Taphian Ment^ professes to be conveying iron to Temesa 
to be there exchanged for copper ; ® but both Taphians and 
Kretans are more corsairs than traders.® The strong sense of the 
dangers of the sea. expressed by the poet Hesiod, and the 
imperfect structure of the early Grecian ship, attested by 
Thucydides (who points out the more recent date of that 
improved shipbuilding which prevailed in his time), concur to 
demonstrate the then narrow range of nautical enterprise.* 

Such was the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time when 
Babylon combined a crowded and industrious population with 
extensive commerce, and when the Phoenician merchant-ships 
visited in one direction the southern coast of Arabia, perhaps 
even the island of Ceylon — ^in another direction, the British isles. 

The Phosnician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, exhibits the 
type of character belonging to the latter — ^with greater enterprise 
and ingenuity, and less of religious exclusiveness, yet still 
different from, and even antipathetic to the character of the 
Greeks. In the Homeric poems, he appears somewhat like the 
Jew of the middle ages, a crafty trader turning to profit the 
violence and rapacity of others — ^bringing them ornaments, 
decorations, the finest and brightest products of the loom, gold, 
silver, electrum, ivory, tin, &c., in exchange for which he 
received landed produce, skins, wool and slaves, the only com- 


1 Herodot. i. 163. 

2 Nitesch. ad Odyas i. 181 ; Strabo, 
1 p 6 The situation of Temesa, 
whether it is to be placed m Italy or 
in Cyprus, has been a disputed point 
amoiJ^f criwcs both ancient and modem. 


* Odyss XV. 426. Tai^coc, Xrjtarope^ 
avSpet , and xvi. 426 Hymn to Bdmdtdr, 
V. 123. 

4 Hesiod, Opp Di. 616— 684 ; Xhucyd. 
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modities wliicli even a wealthy Greek ckief of those early times 
had to offer — ^prepared at the same time for dishonest gain, in 
any manner which chance might throw in his way.^ He is 
however really a trader, not undertaking expeditions with the 
deHberate purpose of surprise and plunder, and standing distin- 
Natme of gashed in this respect from the Tyrrhenian, Kremn, 
or Taphian pirate. Tin, ivory, and electrum, all of 
indicated which are acknowledged in the Homeric poems, were 
by rioiaer Phoemcian trade with the West as well as 

with the East.2 

Thucydides tells us that the Phoenicians and Karians, in very 
early periods, occupied many of the islands of the .®gean, and 


1 Odyss XIV. 290 : xv. 416. 

^oCvL^ -JJXSev avtjp, airanqkia clStbs. 
Tp<S*er) 7 s, 6s 6ij ttoKKo. /ca/c’ avOpanoLffw 

impycL. 

The interesting narrative given by 
Buibibus, of the manner in which he 
fell into slavery, is a vivid picture of 
Phoenician dealing (compare HexoUot 
1 2—4 Iliad, VI. 290, xxm. 743) 
Pans IS repoited to have visited Sidon, 
and bi ought from thence women 
eminent for skill at the loom The 
Cyprian Verses (see the Argument ap 
Duntzer, p. 17) affirmed that Paiis hjul 
landed at Siuon, and attacked and 
captured the city. Taphian corsairs 
kidnapped slaves at Sidon (Odyss xv. 
424) 

The ornaments or tnnkets (afltJpfiara) 
which iho Phomician merchant carnes 
with him, seem to be the same as the 
BaCSaka xroWa, n<5piraff t« yvapirra.^ 5* 
eXtfcas, &c , which H6ph«stus was em- 
ployed in fabncating (Iliad, xvui 400) 
under the protection of Thetis. 

** Pallacissimum esse genus Phoeni- 
ciura omnia monnmenta vetustatis 
atque omnes historic nobis prodi- 
derunt.” (Cicero, Orat. Tnum. partes 
ineditse, ed Mali, 1815, p. 13.) 

2 Ivory is frequently mentioned in 
Homer, who uses the word 
exclusively to mean that substance, 
not to signify the animal. 

The art of dyeing, especially with 
the vanous shades of purple, was m 
after-ages one of the special excellencies 
of the Phoenicians yet Homer, where 
he alludes in a simile to dyeing or 
staining, introduces a Mseoman or 
Kadan woman as the performer of the 
process, not a Phoemcian (Diad, iv. 


What the electrum mimed in the 
Homeiic poems really is cannot bo 
positively detoi mined The word in 
antiquity meant two diffeient things 
1. amber ; 2. an impute gold, containing 
as much as one-htth oi more of silver 
(Pliny, n N xxxin 4). The passages 
in wmch we read the woid in the 
Odyssey do not positively exclude 
either of these meanings; but they 
present to us electrum so much in 
juxtaposition with gold and silvei each 
sepaiately, that perhaps the second 
meanmg is more probable than the 
first Herodotus undcrstan<ls it to 
mean amber (iii. 116) SophoklQs, on 
the contraiy, employs it to designate a 
metal akin to gold (Antigone, 10:'.3) 

Bee the disseitation of Buttmann, 
appended to his collection of essays 
caued Mytliologua^ vol ii p. 337 , also 
Beckmann, History of Inventions, vol 
iv p 32, Kngl. Tiamsl “ Tlio ancients 
(observes the latter) used as a peculiar 
metal a mixture of gold and silver, 
because they were not acquainted with 
the art of separating them, and gave 
it the name of electrum ” Di. Thirl wall 
(Hist, of Greece, vol i. p. 241) thinks 
that the Homeric electrum is ambei , 
on the contrary, Hullmann thinks that 
it was a metallic substance (Handels- 
Geschichte dor Griechen, p. 63-- SI). 

Beckmann doubts whether the 
oldest Ka<Tcttrepo<s Of the Greeks was 
really t%n: he rather thinks that it 
was “ the etannum of the Homans, the 
toeih of our smelting-houses,— Uiat is, 
a mixture of lead, silver, and other 
accidental metals” (^6id p. 20). The 
Greeks of Massalia procured tin from 
Bntam, through Gaul, by the Seine, 
the Saone, and the Bhone (DiodOr.. 
V. 22). 
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we know, from tlie striking remnant of their mining works 
which Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off the coast of Thrace, 
that they had once extracted gold from the mountains of that 
island — at a period indeed very far back, since their occupation 
must have been abandoned prior to the settlement of the poet 
Archilochus ^ Yet few of the islands in the .aSgean were rich in 
such valuable products, nor was it in the usual course of 
Phoenician proceedmg to occupy islands, except where there was 
an adjoining mainland with which trade could be carried on. 
The tiaffic of these active mariners required no permanent settle- 
ment. But as occasional visitors they were convenient, in 
enabling a Greek chief to turn his captives to account, — to get rid 
of slaves, or fnendless Th^tes who were troublesome — and to 
supply himself with the metals, precious as well as useful.^ The 
halls of Alkinous and Menelaus glitter with gold, copper, and 
electrum. Large stocks of yet unemployed metal — gold, copper, 
and iron — are stored up m the treasure chamber of Odysseus and 
other chiefs.^ Coined money is unknown to the Homeric age — 
the trade carried on bemg one of barter. In reference also to 
the metals, it deserves to be remarked that the Homeric de- 
scriptions universally suppose copper, and not iron, to be 
employed for arms, both offensive and defensive. By what 
process the copper was tempered and hardened, so as to serve the 
purposes of the warrior, we do not know ; * but the use of iron 
for these objects belongs to a later age, though the “Works and 
Days of Hesiod suppose this change to have been already 
introduced.® 


1 Herodot. ii 44 ; vi 47. Archiloch. 
Eram. 21-- 22, ed Gaisf. OBnomaus, 
ap^^useb Prsep Ev. vi 7. Thucyd. 

The Greeks connected this Phoe- 
nician settlement m Thasus with the 
legend of Kadznus and his sister 
BurCna , Thasus, the eponymus of the 
island, was brother of Kadmus. 
(Herod, tb ) 

2 The angry LaomedCn threatens, 
when PoseidCn and Apollo ask from 
him (at the expiration of their term of 
servitude) the stipulated wages of 
their labour, to cut off their ears and 
send them off to some distant islands 



sOdyss iv. 73; vii. 86; xxL 61, 
Hiad, 11 . 226 , VI 47 

4 See MiUm, Min^ralogie Hom^nque,. 
p. 74. That there ai e, h< )Wover, inodes 
of tempering copper, so as to impart to 
it the hardness of steel, has been proved 
by the experiments of the Comte de 
Caylus. 

The Massagetse employed only 
copper— no iron— for their weapons 
(Bterodot. i. 216), 

e Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 160—420. The 
examination ot the vanous matters of 
antiquity discoverable throughout the 
north of Europe, as published by the 
Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, 
recognises a distinction of three sue- 
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The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes is not less 
different from the historical times, than the material 
Sd^mode of which their arms were composed In historical 
of tfe Greece, the Hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry, main- 

Homeric tamed a close order and well-dressed line, charging the 
Greeks. enemy with their spears protended at even distance, 
and coming thus to dose conflict without breaking their rank : 
there were special troops, bowmen, shngers, &c., aimed with 
missiles, but the hoplite had no weapon to employ in this manner. 
The heioes of the Iliad and Odyssey, on the contrary, habitually 
employ the spear as a missile, which they launch with tremendous 
force : each of them is mounted in his war-chariot drawn by two 
horses and calculated to contain the warrior and his charioteer ; 
in which latter capacity a friend or comrade will sometimes con- 
sent to serve. Advancing in his chariot at full speed, in front of 
his own soldiers, he hurls his spear against the enemy: sometimes 
indeed he will fight on foot and hand to hand, but the chariot is 
usually near to receive him if he chooses, or to ensure his retreat. 
The mass of the Greeks and Trojans coming forward to the 
charge, without any regular step or evenly-maintained line, make 
their attack in the same way by hurling their spears. Each chief 
wears habitually a long sword and a short dagger, besides his two 
spears to be launched forward — the spear being also used, if 
occasion serves, as a weapon for thrust. Every man is protected 
by shield, helmet, breastplate and greaves; but the armour of 


cessive a^es :-~l. Implements and arms 
of stone, bone, -wood, &c ; little or no 
nse of metals at all , clothing made of 
skins. 2. Implements and arms of 
copper and gold, or rather bronze and 
gold , little or no silver or iron. Articles 
of gold and electrum are found belong- 
ing to this age, hut none of silver, nor 
any evidences of writing. 8 The age 
which follows this has belonging to it 
arms of iron, articles of silver, and 
some Eunic inscriptions ’ it is the last 
age of noi them paganism, immediately 
preceding the introduction of Chris* 
tiamty (Leitfaden zur Nordischen 
Alterthumskunde, pp. SI, 57, 6S, Oopen* 
hagen, 1837 ) 

The Homeric age coincides with the 
second of these two penods. Silver 
is comparatively little mentioned m 
Homer, while both bronze and gold 


are familiar metals. Iron also is rare, 
and seems employed only for agricul- 
tural purposes — Xpvcrov re, yoiAjcoi/ re 
oAts, ecrBrira 6’ v^taunjv (Iliaa, vi 48; 
Odyss. u. 838 ; xiii 130) The 
and the yoAxevs are both mentioned in 
Homer, out workers in silver and iron 
are not known by any special name 
(Odyss. in. 416 — 486). 

“The hatchet, wimble, plane, and 
level, are the tools mentioned by 
Homer, who appears to have been 
unacquainted with the saw, the square, 
and the compass.” (Gilhes, Hist, of 
Greece, chap n. p. 61 ) 

The Gauls known to Polybius, 
seemingly the Cisalpme Gauls only* 
possessed all their property m cattle 
and gold — Optixfiara. K<u xpv<r3ff,— on 
account of the easy transportability 
ofbothCPolyb ii. 17). 
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the chiefs is greatly superior to that of the common men, while 
they themselves are both stronger and more expej t in the use of 
their weapons. There are a few bowmen, as rare exceptions, but 
the general equipment and proceeding is as here described. 

Such loose aiTay, immortalised as it is m the Iliad, is familiar 
to every one; and the contrast which it presents, with 
those inflexible ranks and that irresistible simultaneous with the 
charge which bore down the Persian thiong at Platasa 
and Kunaxa,^ is such as to illustrate forcibly the histoiical 
genei al difference between heroic and historical Greece. 

While in the former, a few splendid figures stand forward m 
prominent relief, the remainder being a mere unorganised and 
ineffective mass — ^in the latter, these units have been combined 
into a system, m which every man, ojQficer and soldier, has his 
assigned place and duty, and the victory, when gained, is the 
joint work of alL Pre-eminent individual prowess is indeed 
materially abridged, if not wholly excluded — no man can do 
more than maintain his station in the line*® But on the other 
hand, the grand purposes, aggressive or defensive, for which alone 
arms are taken up, become more assured and easy ; while long- 
sighted combinations of the general are rendered for the first time 
practicable, when he has a disciplined body of men to obey him. 
In tracing the picture of civil society, we have to 
remark a similar transition — we pass from H6rakl6a, changf^ 
Theseus, Jas6n, Achilles, to SolOn, Pythagoras and 
Penklfis — from ‘‘the shepherd of his people” (to use m civil 
the phrase in which Homer depicts the goo<l side of 
the Heroic king), to the legislator who introduces, and the states- 
man who maintains, a preconcerted system by which willing 
citizens consent to bind themselves. If commanding individual 
talent is not always to be found, the whole community is so- 

1 Tyrtfl 0 us, in his military exprea- Aovre?. BuripiclSs (Androm. 095) has a 
sions> seems to conceive the Homeric similar expression, yet it docs not 
mode of hurling the spear as still pre- apply well to hoplitos ; for one of the 
valent— 8opv 5’ €VT6k(x.(ai BdWovret vMiues of the hophte consisted in 
(Fragra. ix. Gaisford). Either he had carrying his spear steadily . Sopdrtau 
his mmd prepossessed with the Homeiic betokens a disoiderly march 

array, or else the close order and con- and the want of steady courage and 
junct spears of the hophtos had not self-possession See the remarks of 
yet been mtroduced dunngthe second Brasidas upon the lanks of the Athe- 
Messeniau war. mans under Kle6n at Amphipolis. 

Thiersch and Schneidewm would (Thucyd. v. C) 
substitute ?raAAovr«v in place of pdX- ^ Eunpid. Andromach. 696. 
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trained as to be able to maintain its course under inferior leaders ; 
the rights as well as the duties of each citizen being predetermined 
in the social older, according to principles more or less wisely 
laid down The contiast is similar, and the transition equally 
remaikable, in the civil as in the militaiy picture. In fact, the 
military organization of the Grecian republics is an element of 
the greatest importance in respect to the conspicuous part which 
they have played m human affairs — their supenority over other 
contemporary nations in this respect being hardly less striking 
than it IS in many others, as we shall have occasion to see in a 
subsequent stage of tins history. 

Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, the Greeks 
Foitifica- could effect little against a walled city. Still less 
ti^t effective were the heroic weapons and array for such 
an undertaking as a siege. Eortifications are a feature 
of the age deserving considerable notice. There was a tune, we 
are told, in which the primitive Greek towns or villages derived 
a precarious secunty, not from their walls, but merely from sites 
lofty and difficult of access. They were not built immediately 
upon the shore, or close upon any convenient landing-place, but 
at some distance inland, on a rock or elevation which could not 
be approached without notice or scaled without diJGficulty. It 
was thought sufficient at that time to guard against piratical or 
marauding surprise : but as the state of society became assured — 
as the chance of sudden assault comparatively dimimshed and 
industry mcreased — ^these uninviting abodes were exchanged for 
more convenient sites on the plain or declivity beneath ; or a 
portion of the latter was enclosed within larger boundaries and 
joined on to the original foundation, which thus became the 
Acropolis of the new town. Thdbes, Athens, Argos, &c., belonged 
to the latter class of cities; but there were in many parts of 
Greece deserted sites on hill-iops, stiU retaining even in historical 
times the traces of former habitation, and some of them still bear- 
ing the name of the old towns. Among the mountainous parts 
of Kr^te, in ^Egina and Bhodes, in portions of Mount Ida and 
Parnassus, similar remnants might be perceived,^ 

I *H TToXaii ffiSXis in ^gina (Hero- *Aim;ir<£Xai« : it became seemingly the 
dot. Vi. 88); *A<rTvvd\aM in Samus acropolis of the subsequent aty) 
(Polymn. i. 28, 2; Etymol. Mag. v. About the deserted sites in the lofty 
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Probably in sncb primitive hill villages, a continuous circle of 
wall would hardly be required as an additional means Earliest 
of defence, and would often be rendered very difficult residences 
by the rugged nature of the ground. But Thucydides Greeks— 
represents the earliest Greeks — ^those whom he con- 
ceives anterior to the Trojan war — as livmg thus diftcultof 
universally in unfortified villages chiefly on account 
of their poverty, rudeness, and thorough carelessness for the 
morrow. Oppressed and held apart from each other by perpetual 
fear, they had not yet contracted the sentiment of fixed abodes — 
they weie unwilling even to plant friut-trees because of the un- 
certainty of gathering the produce — and were always ready to 
dislodge, because there was nothing to gain by staying, and a bare 
subsistence might be had anywhere. He compares them to the 
mountaineers of JStolia and of the Ozolian Lokris in his owm 
time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill villages with little or no 
inter-communication, always armed and fighting, and subsisting 
on the produce of their cattle and their woods ^ — clothed m un- 
drest hides, and eating raw meat. 

The picture given by Thucydides, of these very early and 
unrecorded times, can only be taken as conjectural — the conjec- 


legions of Krdto, seo Theophrastus, de 
V entis, V. la, ocl ycimeuU'V, p 702. 

Tlio site of in Mount 

Ida , — eirduoi K«/3pT)»'09 kolto. to 
rarov riji ^iSris; (Stiabo, Mli p ^ 607) , 
vcrt-pov Si KaroDTtpio <rTaScoi9 t^ijKOura 
ct 9 TT/v vvv ij.t.7(pKL<rU7j(rav 

JPaphos in Cypius vas the same 
distance below the ancient Palas- 
PaphoH (Htrabo, xiv. p (JbO) 

Near Mantinoia in Arcadia was 
situated opo? iv rd ipeimo. 

in dpxaCa.^* KoKelroj. 

Si TO yip.5)v 11t<5Ais (Fausan. 

vm. 12, 4) Hoe a similar statement 
about the lofty sites of the ancient 
town of Orchomenus (m Arcadia, Pans 
vin. 13, 2), of Nonakns (viu 17, 0), of 
Lusi (vm. 18, 8), Lykoroia on Parnassus 
(Paus X 6, 2 ; Strabo, ix. p 418). 

Compare also I>lato (Legff. lii. 2. 
p. 678—679), who traces these lofty and 
craggy dwellings, general among the 
earliest Grecian townships, to the 
commencement of human society after 
an extensive deluge, winch had covered 
all the lower grounds and left (mly a 
few survivors. 

1 Thiicyd. t 2. ydp ^ 


*EAAdff K(i\ovp.cvq o^ TraAot J3epa^9 
ocKOVfieio}, ^Aa ju^TCa'acrrao'cisr re oiarat 
Ttt TTporepa, koX pt^Skta^ kKacrroi 
cavTwv aTToAetVovTcs, /3ia^o/u,ffi^O( vir6 
r-kViav Ml rr)itiovu>v rrjg yap ipiropia^ 
ovK ovcrrjf, oi/S* emfjiiyvdureg aoid^ 
dAAi^Aot. 9 ^ ovT« Kara ovre Sid $a\acr> 
cnj9, vcfJiofjKsvoi 8e rd avrwv eieacTTot Saroy 
diro^^Vf KoX rtepiov<riav oy 

e^ovre^ ovSi yrjv i^vrtdopresf dSnkov op 
oirore Tts e'ire\9o>Vj Kal artix^yrtav dp.tf 
ovrioUf ^Ao 9 dij>aip'i^a‘eTaif rrjg re koB' 
Tipepay dvayKaCov rpo^f^yjf vavraxov dp 
riyodfievoi eiriKparelvt ov diravi- 

erraprOf Kal Bi avro ovre pityddei TrdkeoiP 
Icrxvov, ovTfi ryj dXkyt TrapourKevfj, 

About the distant and nnforlafied 
villages and rude habits of the J£to- 
lians and Lokrians, see Thucyd. iii 94 ; 
Pausan x. 38, 8 : also of the Cisalpine 
Gauls, Polyb li 17 

Both Thucydides and Anstotle seem 
to have conceived the Hoxnenc period 
as mainly analogous to the pdpfiapoL of 
their own day— A6ec 8’ *A.^t<rTord\rff 
XeytaVf oTt TOtaSra del eniei ^Opwjpos 
ola ijp rdre • i^v Si roiaura rd iroAaiA 
oldirep KoX vw ev roiv fiapfidpoit (SchaL 
Ihad. X. 161). 
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tuxes indeed of a statesman and a plnlosoplier, — generalised, too, 
Homeric many particular instances of conten- 

soeiety tion and expulsion of cliiefs whicli he found in the 
r^gnises legendary poems. The Homeric poems, however, 
rnSvidual Present to us a different pictime, They recognise 
propel ty, walled towns ; fixed abodes, strong local attachments, 
loS.latta§i- hereditary individual property in land, vineyards 
meats. planted and carefully cultivated, established temples 
of the gods, and splendid palaces of the chiefs ^ The description 
of Thucydides belongs to a lower form of society, and bears more 
analogy to that which the poet himself conceives as antiquated 
and barbarous — ^to the savage Cyclopes who dwell on the tops of 
mountains, in hollow caves, without the plough, without vine or 
fruit culture, without arts or instruments — or to the primitive 
settlement of Dardanus son of Zeus, on the higher ground of Ida, 
while it was reserved for his descendants and successors to found 
the holy Ihum on the plain.^ Ihum or Troy represents the 
perfection of Homeiic society It is a consecrated spot, contain- 
ing temples of the gods as well as the palace of Priam, and 
surrounded by walls which are the fabric of the gods ; while the 
antecedent form of ruder society, which the poet briefly glances 
at, is the parallel of that which the theory of Thucydides ascribes 
to his own early semi-barbarous ancestors. 

Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, that a large 
Means of population of Greece had, even in the 

defence Homeric times, reached a level higher than that of the 
those^S .ffitolians and Lokrians of the days of Thucydides. The 

attack. remains of Mykense and Tiryns demonstrate the 

massy and Cyclopian style of architecture employed in those 
early days ; but we may remark, that while modern observers 
seem inclined to treat the remains of the former as very imposing, 
and significant of a great princely family, Thucydides, on the 
contrary, speaks of it as a small place, and labours to elude the 
inference, which might be deduced from its insignificant size, in 


1 Odyss vi 10 ; respecting Nau- 
sithons, past king of the Phteakians : 

'Afuf>l Si rtixo9 ikaa-tn 7rd\e(, KcHiSeCtiaro 

OLKOV9t 

KcCL vriov9 iroCyi<r€ OeSiv, KaX cdacro’ar’ 

^poupa;. 


The yineyard, olive-gronnd and- 
gaiden of Laertes, is a model of careful 
cultivation (Odyss xxiv. 246) , see also- 
the shield of AchiUes (Iliad, xvm 641-— 
680), and the Kalydonian plam (Iliad,, 
IX- 676). 

2 Odyss X. 106-116; Iliad, xx. 216. 
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disproof of the grandeur of Agameinn6n,i Sucli fortifications 
supplied a means of defence incomparably superior to those of 
attack. Indeed even in histoncal Greece, and after the invention 
of battering engines, no city could be taken except by surprise or 
blockade, or by ruining the country around, and thus depriving 
the inhabitants of their means of subsistence. And in the two 
great sieges of the legendary time, Troy and Thebes, the former 
IS captured by the stratagem of the wooden horse, while the latter 
is evacuated by its citizens, under the warning of the gods, after 
their defeat in the field. 

This decided superioiity of the means of defence over those of 
attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand promotive causes 
both of the growth of civic life, and of the general march of 
human improvement. It has enabled the progressive portions of 
mankind not only to maintain their acq[uisitions against the 
predatory instincts of the ruder and poorer, and to surmount the 
difficulties of incipient organisation, — but ultimately, when their 
organisation has been matured, both to acq[uire predominance, 
and to uphold it until their own disciplined habits have in part 
passed to their enemies. The important truth here stated is 
illustrated not less by the history of ancient Greece, than by that 
of modern Europe during the middle ages. The Homeric chief, 
combining supeiior rank with superior force, and ready to rob at 
every convenient opportunity, greatly resembles the feudal baron 
of the middle ages ; but circumstances absorb him more easily 
into a city life, and convert the independent potentate into the 
member of a governing aristocracy.^ Traffic by sea continued to 
be beset with danger from pirates, long after it had Habitual 
become tolerably assured by land . the “ wet ways ” 
have always been the last resort of lawlessness and violence, and 


1 Thucyd i 10. Kal Sti /xJi/ Mvjc^vat liTS ; comp. Pindar, Fragm. 48, ed. 
fjLLKphv ijv, ^ el Tt t5>v r6T€ voKicfm fni) Bissen ) ; the long ^ear, sword and 
a|toypewv fio/cet elvat, Ac. breastplate, of the Kretan Hybreas, 

SNAgelsbach, Homerische Theo- constitute his wealth (Skolion 27, p. 
logie, Ahschn v. sect 54. Hesiod 877, Poet. Lyric, ed. Bergk), wherewiw 
strongljr condemns robbery — he ploughs and reaps— wKile the un- 
apira$ 5i KOKijf 6 apdroi 0 S 6 retpa warlike, who dare not Or cannot wield 
(0pp. Bi 366, comp. 820) ; but tne these weapons, fall at his feet, and call 
sentiment of the Grecian heroic poetry him The Great King. The feeling is 
seems not to go against it— it is lookea different in the later age of Demdtrms 
upon as a naturja employment of Pohork6t6s (about 810 B.O.); in the 
superior force — A.vr6fjxLToi ayaOol Ithyphallic Ode addressed to hjm , at 
UtKSty iwl daiTttj lamv (Athenae. T. p. hia entrance into Athens, robbery is 

2—4 
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tlie .ffigeaa in particular has m all times suffered more than other 
waters under this calamity. 

Aggressions of the sort here described were of course most 
numerous in those earliest times when the ^Egean was not yet an 
Hellenic sea, and when many of the Cyclades were occupied, not 
by Greeks, but by Kanans— perhaps by Phoenicians : the number 
of Kalian sepulchres discovered in the sacred island of Delos 
seems to attest such occupation as an histoncal fact.^ According 
to the legendary account, espoused both by Herodotus and by 
Thucydides, it was the Kretan Minds who subdued these islands 
and established his sons as rulers m them ; either expelling the 
Karians, or reducing them to servitude and tribute.® Thucydidds 
presumes that he must of course have put down piracy, in order 
to enable his tribute to be remitted in safety, like the Athenians 
during the time of their hegemony.® Upon the legendary 
thalassocraty of Minos I have ali*eady remarked in another place 


treated as worthy only of ^toliana *— 

A.ir<a\tKOV yap apiracrai ra rlav ir<fA.as, 
Nwl fie, KoX TToppct) — * 

<Poet Lyr xxv p. 453, ed. Schneid ) 
The robberies of powerful men, and 
even highway robbeiy generally, found 
considerable approving sentiment in 
the naiddle ages “All Euione (ob- 
serves Mr Hallam, Hist Mid Ag. 
ch vui. part 3, p 247) was a scene ci 
intestme anarchy dining the middle 
ages , and though England was far less 
exposed to the scouige of private war 
than most nations on the continent, 
we should find, could we recover the 
local annals of every country, such an 
accumulation of petty rapine and 
tumult, as would almost alienato us 
from the hberty which served to 
engender it . . . Highway robbery 
was from the earliest tunes a sort of 
national Clime . . . We knowhow 
long the outlaws of Sherwood livod in 
tradition ; men who, like some of their 
betters, have been permitted to redeem 
by a few axsts of geneiosity tho just 
Ignominy of extensive enmes. These 
indeed were the heroes of vulgar 
applause : but when such a judge as 
Sir John Fortescue could oxult, that 
more Englishmen were hanged for 
robbery in one year than French in 
seven— and that, if an EnghiTmm ha 
poor, and aw another having riches, lohich 
may he taken from him by might, he will 
not ^are to do so, — ^it may be peicoived 


how thoroughly these sentiments had 
pervaded the public mind.” 

The robberies habitually committed 
by the noblesse of France and Germany 
during the middle ages, so much woise 
than anything in England— and those 
of the Highland chiefs even in later 
tames— are too well-known to need any 
references: as to Fiance, an ample 
catalogue is set forth in Dulauie’s 
Uistoire de la Noblesse (Pans, 1792) 
Tlie confedeiations ot tho Get man 
cities chiefly origmated in the necessity 
of koopmg the roads and nvers open 
for the transit of men and goods 
against the nobles who infested the 
high roads Scaliger might have found 
a parallel to the Xya-ral of the heroic 
ages m the noblesse of la Rouergue as 
it stood even m the 10th century, which 
he thus desenbes “ In Oomitatu 
Rodez pessimi sunt ; nobilitas ibi 
latrocinatur , nec possunt reprimi” 
(ap. Dulaure, c- 9). 

1 Thucyd. I. 4, 8. tt}s vvv ‘EAXijvtjeiJff 
BaXiarerne 

a Herodot. i 171 ; Thucyd. i. 4-8. 
IsokratOs (Panathenaic p 241) takes 
credit to Athens for having finally 
expelled the Karians out of these 
islands at the time of the Ionic emi- 
gration 

S Thucyd i 4. r6 re Xijcrrtiebvj w? 
ecKbf, K^^pet iKTti^6a\d<r^i ocrov 
■jjfivuaro, TOO rcif irpocr6Sovs fidXXop Uvai 
avr(fi» 

4 See chap. xiL 
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it IS sufficient here to repeat, that in the Homeric poems (long 
subsequent to Min6s in the current chronology) we find piracy 
both frequent and held in honourable estimation, as Thucydides 
himself emphatically tells us — ^remarking moreoTer that the 
vessels of those early days were only half-decked, built and 
equipped after the piratical fashion,^ in a manner upon which the 
nautical men of his time looked back with disdain. Improved 
and enlarged ship-building, and the trireme, or ship with three 
banks of oars, common for warlike purposes during the Persian 
invasion, began only with the growing skill, activity and impor- 
tance of the Corinthians, three quarters of a century after the first 
Olympiad.® Corinth, even in the Homeric poems, is distinguished 
by the epithet of wealthy, which it acquired principally from its 
lemarkable situation on the Isthmus, and from its two harbours 
of Lechseum and Kenchrese, the one on the Corinthian, the other 
on the Sardnic gulf. It thus supplied a convenient connexion 
between Epirus and Italy on the one side, and the .^gean sea on 
the other, without imposing upon the unskilful and timid 
navigator of those days the necessity of circumnavigating 
Peloponnesus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is manifested by 
a comparison of the Homeric with the Hesiodic poems ; Extended 
in respect to knowledge of places and countries — the 
latter being probably referable to dates between B.O. ]gdg:^|a the 
•740 and B.o. 640. In Homer, acquaintance is shown poems, as 
(the accuracy of such acquaintance however being 
exaggerated by Strabo and other friendly critics) with Homer, 
continental Greece and its neighbouring islands, with Kr§te and 
the principal islands of the JEgean, and with Thrace, the Troad, 
the Hellespont, and Asia Minor between Paphlagonia northward 
and Lykia southward The Sikels are mentioned in the Odyssey, 
and Sikania in the last book of that poem, but nothing is said to 
evince a knowledge of Italy or the realities of the western world. 
Libya, Egypt and Phoenike, are known by name and by vague 
hearsay, but the Nile is only mentioned as “the river Egypt” : 
while the Euxine sea is not mentioned at all.^ In the Hesiodic 

1 Thucyd. i. 10. ira\ai^ rp6Tr<p pLie, ch. ffi. sect. 55-~63 He has 
X'pariKtorepop ircLpe<rKevtL(rfUva, brought to bear much learning and 

a Thucyd 1 . 13. ingenmty to identify the places yisited 

* See Voelcker, Homerische Geogra by Odysseus with real lands, but the 
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poems, on the other hand, the Nile, the Ister, the Phasis and the 
Eridanus, are all specified byname Mount ^tna, and the island 
of Ortygia near to Syracuse, the Tyrrhenians and Ligurians in the 
west, and the Scythians in the north, were also noticed.^ Indeed 
within forty years after the first Olympiad, the cities of Korkyra 
and Syracuse were founded from Corinth — ^the first of a numerous 
and powerful series of colonies, destined to impart a new character 
both to the south of Italy and to Sicily. 

In reference to the astronomy and physics of the Homeric 
Greek, it has already been remarked that he connected 
^^ronom> ^Qg^ther the sensible phaenomena which form the sub- 
physics. matter of these sciences by threads of religious 

and personifying fancy, to which the real analogies among them 
were made subordinate ; and that these analogies did not begin 
to be studied by themselves, apart from the religious element by 
which they had been at first overlaid, until the age of Thales, coin- 
ciding as tli«at period did with the increased opportunities for 
visiting Egypt and the interior of Asia. The Greeks obtained 
access in both of these countries to an enlarged stock of astrono- 
mical observations, to the use of the gnomon or sun-dial,“ and to 
a more exact determination of the length of the solar year ^ than 


attempt is not successful. Compare 
also Ukeit, nom. Geo|^ vol i p. 14, 
and tile valuable treatises of J 11 
Voss, AUt Weltkunde, annexed to the 
second volume of his Knti&che Blatter 
(Stuttgart, 1828), pp. 245—413 Voss 
is the father of just views rospectmg 
Homeric geography 

1 Hesiod, Theog. 338—840. 

^ Hesiod Theogon. 1016 ; Hesiod. 
Pragra. 190—194, ed. Gottlmg ; Strabo, 
ip 16 ; vu p, 800 Compare XJkert, 
Geographie der Gnechen und Romer, 
i p Z1. 

» The Gxeeks learnt from the Baby- 
lonians inJAov /cal yvdiix.ova. koX rot 6u<i}- 
KoUBfKc^4p€a. rrji (Horodot. ii. 

109). The word jnSAov means the same 
as horolog%um^ the circular plate upon 
which the vertical gnomon projected 
its shadow, marked so as to indicate 
the hour of the day— twelve houis 
between sunrise and sunset . see Idolor, 
Handbucb der Ghronologie, vol i p. 
283. Respecting the opinions of Thales, 
see the same work, part ii. p. 18—57 ; 
Plutarch de Placit. Philosopher, il, 
c. 12; Anstot. de Ooelo, u. 18 Costard, 


Rise and Progicss of Asti onomy among 
the Ancients, p. 99 

* We have very httlo mfoimatnni 
respectmg the early Grecian mode ot 
computing time, and we know that 
though all the diffoient states com- 
puted by lunar periods, yet most, if 
not all, of them had different names of 
months as well as diffciont days of 
begmmng and ending their months 
All their immediate computations 
however were made by months; the 
lunar period was their immediate 
standard of reference for determining 
thoir festivals and for other purposes, 
the solar penod being resorted to only 
as a corrective, to bung the same 
months constantly into the same 
seasons of the year. Their onginal 
month had thirty days, and was 
divided into three decacies, as it con- 
tinued to be during the times of 
histoncal Athens (Hesiod* 0pp. Di. 
760) In order to bring this lunar 
period more nearly into harmony with 
the sun, they intercalated every second 
year an additional month: so that 
their years included alternately twelve 
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that whicli served as the basis of their various lunar periods. 
It is pretended that Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse 
of the sun — ^not indeed accurately, but with large limits of error 
as to the time of its occurrence — and that he also possessed so 
profound an acquaintance with meteorological phsenomena and 
probabilities, as to be able to foretell an abundant crop of olives 
lor the coining year, and to realise a large sum of money by an 
olive speculation.! From Thales downward we trace a succession 
of astronomical and physical theories, more or less successful, 
into which I do not intend here to enter. It is sufiBlcient at 
present to contrast the father ol the Ionic philosophy with the 
times preceding him, and to mark the first commencement of 
scientific prediction among the Greeks, however imperfect at the 
outset, as distinguished from the inspired dicta of prophets or 
oracles, and from those special signs of the purposes of the gods, 
which formed the habitual reliance of the Homeric man.s We 
shall see these two modes of anticipating the futuie — one 
based upon the philosophical, the other upon the religious 
appreciation of nature — running simultaneously on through- 
out Grecian history and sharing between them in unequal 
portions the empire of the Greek mind ; the former acquiring 
both greater predominance and wider application among 
the intellectual men, and partially restricting, but never 
aboHshmg, the spontaneous employment of the latter among 
the vulgar. 


months and thirteeen months, each 
month of thirty days. This peiiod 
wab called a Diet^ris—sometimes a 
Tnet&ns Sol6n is said to have first 
introduced the fashion of months 
differing m length, varying alternate^ 
from thirty to twenty-nine days. It 
appeals however that Herodotus had 
present to his mind the Dietenc cycle, 
or years alternatmg beti^eexi thirteen 
months and twelve months (each month 
of thirty days), and no other (Herodot 
i 82 ; compare li 104) As astronomical 
knowledge improved, longer and more 
elaborate penods were calculated, 
exhibiting a nearer correspondence 
between an integral number of luna- 
tions and an integral number of solar 
>ears. First, we find a period of four 
years next, the Octaetdns, or period 
of eight years, or nmety-mne lunar 


months : lastly, the Metonic period of 
nineteen years, or 236 lunar months 
How far any of these larger penods 
weie ever legally authonsedL or brought 
into civil usage even at Athens, is 
matter of mu^ doubt See Ideiler, 
Heber die Astronomischen Beohach- 
tungen der Alten, p. 176—196 , Macro* 
bius, Satumal. i 18. 

1 Herodot. i. 74; Anstot. PoUt. i 
4, 5. 

sOdyss iiL17S.— 

'Hr^Ofiev Bi Behp ^axvttv ripas' ctrrap 
^ oy* ytfuv 

Aei^e, Ktd niKayof fiivov cl$ 

TipvttVf <S5C. 

Compare Odyss. xx. 100 , Hiad, i. 62 ; 
Eunp. Supph 216—230. 
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Neither coined money, nor the art of writing, i nor painting, 
Coined nor sculpture, nor imaginative architecture, belong to 
^tmg, Homeric and Hesiodic times. Such rudiments of 

arts. arts, destined ultimately to acquire great development 

in Greece, as may have existed in these early days, served only 
as a sort of nucleus to the fancy of the poet, to shape out for him- 
self the fabulous creations ascribed to Hephaestus or Daedalus. 
No statues of the gods, not even of wood, are mentioned in the 
Homeric poems. All the many varieties, in Grecian music, poetry 
and dancing, — the former chiefly borrowed from Lydia and 
Phrygia — date from a period considerably later than the first 
Olympiad, Terpander, the earliest musician whose date is 
assigned — and the inventor of the harp with seven strings instead 
of that with four strings — does not come until the 26th Olympiad, 
or 676 B.C. : the poet Archilochus is nearly of the same date. 
The iambic and elegiac metres— the first deviations from the 
primitive ex)ic strain and subject — do not reach up to the yeai* 
700 B.O. 

It is this epic poetry which forms at once both the undoubted 
Epic prerogative and the solitary jewel of the earliest sera 

poetry of Greece. Of the many epic poems which existed in 

Greece during the eighth century before the Christian sera, none 
have been preserved except the Iliad and Odyssey : the iEthiopis 
of Arktinus, the Bias Minoi of Lesch^s, the Cypnan Yerses, the 
capture of (Echalia, the Ketums of the Heroes from Troy, the 
Th§bais and the Epigoni — several of them passing in antiquity 
under the name of Homer — ^have all been lost But the two 
which remain are quite sufficient to demonstrate in the primitive 
Greeks, a mental organisation unparalleled m any other people, 
and powers of invention and expression which prepared, as well 
as foreboded, the futui*e eminence of the nation in all the various 
departments to which thought and language can be applied. 
Great as the power of thought afterwards became among the 
Greeks, their power of expression was still greater ; in the former, 
other nations have built upon their foundations and surpassed 
them— in the latter they still remain unrivalled. It is not too 

iThe <r^/xara Xvypd^ mentioned in for, the existence of alphabetical 
Iliad. VI. 108 , if they prove anytliiup:, writing at the times when the Ihad 
are rather an evidence against, than was composed. 
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mucli to say that this flexible, emphatic and transparent character 
of the language as an instrument of communication — ^its perfect 
aptitude for narrative and discussion, as well as for stirring all 
the veins of human emotion without ever forfeiting that character 
of simplicity which adapts it to all men and all times — may be 
traced mainly to the existence and the wide-spread influence of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. To us these compositions are 
mteresting as beautiful poems, depictmg life and man- <ind pema- 
ners, and unfolding certain types of character, with encecS^'^’ 
the utmost vivacity and artlessness : to their original Greek 
hearer, they possessed aU these sources of atti action, ^ 
together with others more powerful still, to which we are now 
strangers. Upon him they bore with the full weight and 
solemnity of history and rehgion combined, while the charm of 
the poetry was only secondary and instrumental. The poet was 
then the teacher and preacher of the community, not simply the 
amuser of their leisure hours ; they looted to him for revelations 
of the unknown past and for expositions of the attributes and 
dispensations of the gods, just as they consulted the prophet for 
his privileged insight into the future. The ancient epic com- 
prised many different poets and poetical compositions, which 
fulfilled this purpose with more or less completeness. But it is 
the exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, that after the 
minds of men had ceased to be in full harmony with their origmal 
design, they yet retained their empire by the mere force of 
secondary excellences ; while theremainmg epics — ^though serving 
as food for the curious, and as storehouses for logographers, trage- 
dians, and artists — never seem to have acq^uired very wide popu- 
larity even among intellectual Greeks. 

I shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account of the epic 
cycle, of its relation to the Homeric poems, and of the general 
evidences respectmgthe latter, both as to antiquity and authorship. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

GRECIAN EPIC. -HOMERIC POEMS. 

At tlie head of the once abundant epical compositions of Greece, 
Two classes unfortunately lost, stand the Ihad and 

of e|)ic Odyssey, with the immortal name of Homer attached 
Somei^— to each of them, embracing separate portions of the 
Hesiodic. comprehensive legend of Troy. They form the tjrpe 
of what may be called the heroic epic of the Greeks, as distin- 
guished from the genealogical, in which latter species some of 
the Hesiodic poems— the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and 
the Naupaktia— stood conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric 
character (if so it may be called, though the expression is very 
indefinite)— being confined to one of the great events or great 
personages of Grecian legendary antir[uity, and comprising a 
limited number of characters all contemporaneous — made some 
approach, more or less successful, to a certain poetical unity; 
while the Hesiodic poems, tamer in their spirit and unconfined 
both as to time and as to persons, strung together distinct events 
without any obvious view to concentration of interest — without 
legitimate beginning or end.^ Between these two extremes there 
were many gradations. Biographical poems, such as the Herakleia 
or Thesels, recounting all the principal exploits performed by one 
single hero, present a character intermediate between the two, 
but bordering more closely on the Hesiodic. Even the hymns to 
the gods, which pass under the name of Homer, are epical frag- 
ments, narrating particular exploits or adventures of the god 
commemorated. 

1 Arist. Poet c. 17—87. lie ijoints with the semi-IIomenc and biographi- 
out and explains the snpenor structure cal poems . but he takes no notice of 
of the Ihad and Odyssey, as compared the Hesiodic or genealogical 
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Both the didactic and the mystico-religioias poetry of Greece 
began in Hexameter verse — ^the characteristic and consecrated 
measure of the epic but they belong to a different didactic 
species, and burst out from a different vein in the 
Grecian mind. It seems to have been the more poetry— 
common belief among the historical Greeks that such genus than 
mystic effusions were more ancient than their narra- 
tive poems : and that Orpheus, Musaeus, Linus, 01§n, Pamphus, 
and even Hesiod, &c., &c., the reputed composers of the former, 
were of earlier date than Homer. But there is no evidence to 
sustain this opinion, and the presumptions are all against it. 
Those compositions, which in the sixth century before the 
Christian sera passed under the name of Orpheus and Musaeus, 
seem to have been imquestionably post-Homeric. We cannot 
even admit the modified conclusion of Hermann, Ulrici, and 
others, that the mystic poetry, as a genus (putting aside the 
particular compositions Msely ascribed to Orpheus and others) 
preceded in order of time the narrative.® 

Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the titles of 
about thiity lost epic poems, sometimes with a brief hint of their 
contents. 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five— the Cyprian 
Verses, the .Ethiopia and the capture of Troy, both Lost epic 
ascribed to Arktinus; the Lesser Iliad, ascribed to 
Lesch^ ; the Returns (of the Heroes from Troy), to which the 
name of Hagias of Troez^n is attached ; and the Telegonia, by 
Eugammfin, a contmuation of the Odyssey. Two poems — ^the 
Thebals and the Epigoni (perhaps two parts of one and the same 
poem) were devoted to the legend of ThSbes — the two sieges of 
that city by the Argeians. Another poem called (Edipodia, had 
for its subject the tragical destiny of (Edipus and his family ; 
and perhaps that which is cited as Eurdpia, or verses on Eurdpa, 
may have comprehended the tale of her brother Hadmus, the 
mythical founder of Thebes.® 

1 Aristot Poetic, c 41 He con- in his Opnscula, tom. vi. p. 89. 

eiders the Hexameter to be the The supeiior antiquity of Orpheus 

measure of narrative poetry : any other as compared with Homer passed as a 
would be unseemly. received position to the classical 

2 Ulrici, GeschichtedesGriechischen Romans (Horat Art. Poet, 892). 

Epos, 6te Vorlesung, pp. 96—108 ; G « Respecting these lost epics, see 
Heiinann, Ueber Homer und Sappho, Dtlntzer, Collection of the Fragmenta 
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Tlie exploits of H8rakl4s were celebrated in two compositions, 
eacli called H^rakleia, by EinsetliSn and Pisander — probably 
also in many others of which the memory has not been preserved. 
The capture of OEchaha by HSrakl^ formed the subject of a 
separate epic. Two other poems, the .^gimius and the Minyas, 
are supposed to have been founded on other achievements of this 
hero— the effective aid which he lent to the Dorian king .ffigimius 
against the Lapithae, his descent to the under-world for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the imprisoned Theseus, and his conquest of the 
city of the Minyse, the powerful Orchomenuai 

Other epic poems — ^&e Phordms, the Danais, the Alkmaednis, 
the Atthis, the Amazonia^® — we know only by name. We can 
just guess obscurely at their contents so far as the name indicates. 
The Titanomachia, the Qigantomachia, and the Corinthiaca, three 
compositions all ascribed to EumMus, afford by means of their 
titles an idea somewhat clearer of the matter which they com- 
prised. The Theogony ascribed to Hesiod still exists, though 
partially corrupt and mutilated t hut there seem to have been 
other poems, now lost, of the like import and title. 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, diffusive and full 
of genealogical detail, the principal were, the Catalogue of Women 
and the Great Eoiai ; the latter of which indeed seems to have 
been a continuation of the former. A large nxunber of the cele- 
brated women of heroic Greece were commemoiated in these poems, 
one after the other, without any other than m arbitrary bond of 
connexion. The Marriage of K^yx — ^the Melampodia — and a 
string of fahles called Astronomia, are farther ascribed to Hesiod : 
and the poem above mentioned, called .^gimias, is also sometimes 
connected with his name, sometimes with that of Kekrops. The 
Naupaktian Verses (so called probably from the hirth-place of 
their author), and the genealogies of Kinsethdn and Asius, were 
compositions of the same rambling character, as far as we can 
judge from the scanty fragments remaining.'^ The Orchomenian 

Bpicop. Gracorum ; WiiUner, De Cydo of Hegesinoua the same with the Ama- 
Bpico jE>. 48—66 ; and Mr Fynes Chn- 2 onia : m Suadas (v '0/*iipos) the latter 
ion’s Chronology, vol hi. p 84i>— 869. is among the poems asenbed to Homer. 

1 Welcker, ner Bpische Cyklxis, p. Leatsch CTliehaidos Cyclica Eeh- 
266—266 , Apollod6r. w 7, 7 ; Dioa6r. quia, p. 12—14) views the Thehais and 
iv. 87, 0. Mtlller, Dorians, i. 28. the Bpigoui different parts of the 

3 Welcker (Der Bpische Cyklus, p. same poem. 

209) considers the Albna6nis as the i^See the Fiagments of Hesiod, 
same with the Epigoni, and the Attlus Bum61us, Klaiethdn, and Asms, m the 
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epic poet Chersias, of whom two lines only are preserved to us by 
Pausauias, may reasonably be referred to the same category 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, carrying with 
it the semblance of authority, is assigned, is Arktinus Epic poets 
of Miletus, who is placed by Eusebius in the first 
Olympiad, and by Suidas in the ninth. Eugammdn, <iates. 
the author of the Telegonia, and the latest of the catalogue, is 
placed in the fifty-third Olympiad, B.c. 666. Between these two 
we find Asms and Lesch^s, about the thirtieth Olympiad, — a time 
when the vein of the ancient epic was drying up, and when other 
forms of poetry-— elegiac, iambic, lyric and choric — ^had either 
already arisen, or were on the point of arising, to compete 
with it.2 

It has already been stated in a former chapter, that in the 
early commencements of prose-wnting, Hekataeus, ^ recycle 
Pherekydes, and other logographers, made it their 
business to extract from the ancient fables something like a 
continuous narrative chronologically arranged. It was upon a 
principle somewhat analogous that the Alexandrme literati, 
about the second century before the Christian sera,* arranged the 
multitude of old epic poets into a series founded on the supposed 
order of time in the events nairated — ^beginning with the inter- 
marriage of Uranus and Gma, and the Theogony— and concluding 
with the death of Odysseus by the hands of his son Telegonus. 
This collection passed by the name of the Epic cycle, and the 
poets, whose compositions were embodied m it, were termed 
Cyclic poets. Doubtless the epical treasures of the Alexandrine 


collections of Marktscheffel, BUutzer, 
Gottlmg, and Gaisford. 

i have aheady, in going over the 
ground of Grecian legend, referred to 
all these lost poems in their proper 
places. 

1 Pausan. ix. 88, 6 ; Plutarch, Sept, 
Sap, Oonv p 160, 

2 See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellomci, 
about the date of Arktinus, vol. i. p 
860. 

8 Perhaps Zenodotus, the superin- 
tendent of the Alexanrtnne library 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the 
third century B.C. ; there is a Soholion 
on Plautus, published not many years 
ago by Osann, and since more fully by 
Kitscnl,— ** Cojcius in commento Oo- 


moedxarum AxHtophanis in Pluto— 
Alexander Aitoliis, et I^cophron 
Chalcidensis, et Zenodotus Ephcsius, 
impulsu regis Pfcolemrei, Philadelphi 
cognomonto, artis poetices hbios m 
unum collegorunt et in oxdmem rede- 
gerunt; Alexander traga‘dias, Lyco- 
phron, comoedias, Zeiiodotus vero 
Ilomeri poemata et rehnuorum lUus- 
tnuni poetanim” See Xiange, XJeber 
die Kyklischen Dichter, p 60 (Mainz, 
1837); Welcker, Per Epische Cyklus, 
p. 8; Kitschl, Pie Alexandrimschen 
Bibhothekeii, p. 8 (Breslau, 1838). 

Lange disputes the suf!i<!ienoy of 
this passage as proof that Zonodotus 
was the fmmorof the Epic Cycle : his 
grounds aie however unsatisfactory to 
me. 
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library were larger tban bad ever before been brought together 
and submitted to men both of learning and leisure ; so that 
multiplication of such compositions in the same museum rendered 
it advisable to estabhsh some fixed order of perusal, and to copy 
them in one corrected and uniform edition.^ It pleased the 
critics to determine precedence neither by antiquity nor by 
excellence of the compositions themselves, but by the supposed 
sequence of narrative, so that the whole taken together constituted 
a readable aggregate of epical antiquity. 

Much obscurity^ exists, and many different opinions have been 
expressed, respecting this Epic Cycle : I view it, not as an exclu- 
sive canon, but simply as an all-comprehensive classification, with 
a new edition founded thereupon. It would include all the epic 
poems in the library older than the Telegoma, and apt for con- 
tinuous narrative : it would exclude only two classes — first, the 
recent epic poets, such as Panyasis and Antimachus ; next, the 
genealogical and desultory poems, such as the Catalogue of Women, 
the Eoiai, and others, which could not be made to fit in to any 
What the chronological sequence of events.® Both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey were comprised in the Cycle, so that the 
DOOTt^f the cyclic poet did not originally or 

poems ac- designedly carry with it any association of contempt 
Sntinuity capital poems were chiefly spoken 

of narrative, of by themselves, or by the title of their own separate 
authors, so the general name of poets of the Cycle came gradually 

1 That there existed a cyclic copy or but the exSocrts or edition was complete 
edition of the Odyssey (17 kvkAikj}) is without them 
proved hy two passages m the Scholia 2 Respecting the great confusion in 
(xvi 196 , xvii. 26), with Boeokh’s re- which the Epic Cycle is involved, see 
mark in Buttmann’s edition : this was the striking declaration of Buttmann, 
the Odyssey copied or edited along Addenda ad Scholia in Odysseam, p. 
with the othei poems of the cycle. 676 , compare the opinions of the dif- 

Our word to or ediiwwi— sug- ferent ciitics, as enumerated at the 
gests ideas not exactly suited to the end of Welcker’s treatise, Episoh. Cyk. 
proceedings of the Aloxandnne librai y, p. 420-453 

in which we cannot expect to find any- 3 our information respecting the 
thing like what is now called publica- Epic Cycle is denved from Eutychius 
tion. That magnificent establishment, I»roclus, a literary man of Sicca during 
possessing a large collection of epical the second century of the Ohnstian 
manuscnpt 8 ,an(rampleraeansof every sera, and tutor of Marcus Antoninus 
kind at command, would naturally de- (Jul. Capitolin Vit Marc, c 2)— not 
sire to have these compositions put m nom Proclus, called Biadochus, the 
Older and corrected by skilful hands, new-PlatonicJphilosopher of the fifth 
and then carefully copied for the use century, as Efeyne. Mr. Clinton, and 
of the hhrary. Such copy constituteb others have imagined The fragments 
the cyclic they might pel haps from his work called Chrestomathia 

cause or permit duplicates to be made, give arguments of several of the lost 
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to be applied only to the worst, and thus to imply vulgarity oi' 
common-place ; the more so as many of the inferior compositions 
included in the collection seem to have been anonymous, and 
their authors in consequence describable only under some such 
common designation as that of the cyclic poets. It is in this 
manner that we are to explain the disparaging sentiment con- 
nected by Horace and others with the idea of a cyclic writer, 
though no such sentiment was implied in the original meaning of 
the Epic Cycle. 

The poems of the Cycle were thus mentioned in contrast and 
antithesis with Horner,^ though originally the Iliad and Odyssey 


cyclic poems connected with the siege 
of Troy, communicating the impoitaut 
fact that the Iliad and Odyssey wcie 
included in the cycle, and giving the 
following desciiption of the principle 
upon which it was ananged — Ata- 
fit irept tou Xeyofiivov 
tiriKov ku/cAou, fis apxcrat fiiv t^s 
Ovpdvov leal o/toXoyov/u-ci^s 

. , . KoX irtparovTCLL o ttrcKos /ctJ/cAos, 
e/c Sta(f)6p0V froiTjTCiV av/iirMjpoiJfitvo^f 
p.expf’ TV'S a7roj3ao*ttos 'qSvo'O’toJS .... 
Aeytc fie <lbs tov iirucov kvkKov ra 
fiara. 8Lao"<a{erat koX o'TrovfiaftTftt rojs 
iroAAots, ovx o-pt'njv, (is 

fitcl aKoKovdiav twv av 
$rpayfi<Lrtov(fip Pliotl Uin, cod. 23D) 

This much-commented passage, 
while it clearly marks out the cardinal 
principle of the Epic Cyclo (aKoKovOia 
Trpay/xaTwv), neither afhiins nor demos 
anything respecting the excellence of 
the constituent poems Proclus speaks 
of the taste common in Ins own time 
(flrffovSa^t-Tai tots rroWots) I thoro was 
not much relish in his time for these 
poems as such, but people were much 
interested in the sequence of epical 
events* 

The* abstracts, which he himHcJ 
drew up in the toim of ailments of 
several poems, show that he adapted 
himself to this taste We cannot col- 
lect from his words that he intended 
to e:^ress any opinion of his own re- 
specting the goodness or badness pf 
the cyclic poems. 

1 The gradual growth of a contemp- 
tuous feeling towards the scr»ip«or 
euclicua (Horai. Ars Poetic. 1H6), which 
was not originally implied in the name, 
is weU set forth byXange (tJebor die 
Kykhach. Dicht. p, 63—66). 

Both Lange (p. 36—41) however and 
nixici (Gescnichte des Griech. Bpos, 


Ote Vorlos p 418) adopt another 
opinion with respect to the cycle, 
which I think unsupported and mad- 
missible,— that the several constituent 
poems were not received into it entne 
{i.e with only such clicinges as were 
requisite foi a corrected text), but cut 
down and abiidged lu such luannei as 
to produce an exact continuity of nat- 
rative. Lange even imagines that the 
cyche Odyssey was thus dealt with, 
lint theie seems no evidence to coun- 
tonanco this theoiy, which would con- 
vert the Aloxandiino hterati from 
critics into logogiapheis That the 
cyclic Iliad and Odyssey were the 
same in the main (allowing for cor- 
rections of text) as the common Iliad 
and Odyssey, is shown by tlie fact, 
that Proclus merely names them m 
the souos witlioat giving any abstiact 
of their contents . they weie too well 
known to render such a process noces- 
saiy. Nor doos either the language of 
X^roclus or that of (Jeocius as applied to 
Zenodotus, indicate any transformation 
applied to the poehs whose woiks are 
described to have been brought to- 
gether and put into a certain order. 

The hypothesis of Lange is founded 
upon the idea that the (iweoAovfita irpay- 
iMiTiov) continuity of narrated events 
must necessaiily have been exact and 
without break, as if the whole consti- 
tuted one work. But this would not 
be possible, lot the framers do what 
they might • moreover, in the attempt, 
the individuality of all the constituent 
poets must have been sacrificed, in 
such maimer that it would be absuid 
to discuss their separate ments. 

The eontmuity of narrative in the 
Kpic Cycle could not have been more 
than approximative,— as complete as 
the poems composing it would admit : 
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liad “both been included among them : and this alteration of the 
meaning of the word has given birth to a mistake as to the 
primary purpose of the classification, as if it had been designed 
especially to part off the inferior epic productions from Homer. But 
while some critics are disposed to distinguish the cyclic poets too 
pointedly from Homer, I conceive that Welcker goes too much 
mto the other extreme, and identifies the cycle too closely with 
Relation of that poet. He construes it as a classification delibe- 
cycie?o rately framed to comprise all the various productions 

Homer of the Homeric epic, with its unity of action and com- 

parative paucity both of persons and adventures — as opposed to 
the Hesiodic epic, crowded with separate persons and pedigrees, 
and destitute of central action as well as of closing catastrophe. 
This opinion does indeed coincide to a great degree with the fact, 
inasmuch as few of the Hesiodic epics appear to have been included 
in the Cycle. To say that noT^e were included, would be too 
much, for we cannot venture to set aside either the Theogony or 
the iEgimius ; but we may account for their absence perfectly 
well without supposing any design to exclude them, foi it is 
obvious that their rambling character (like that of the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid) forbade the possibihty of interweaving 
them in any continuous series. Continuity in the series of narrated 
events, coupled with a certain degree of antiquity in the poems, 


being the principle on which the arrangement called the Epic 
Cycle was based, the Hesiodic poems generally were excluded, not 
from any preconceived intention, but because they could not bo 
brought into harmony with such orderly reading. 

What were the particular poems which it comprised, we cannot 
now determine with exactness. Welcker arranges them as fol- 
lows : — Titanomachia, Danais, Amazonia (or Atthis), 
(Edipodia, Thebais (or expedition of Amphiaraiis), 
Epigoni (or Alkmsednis), Minyas (or Phokals), Capture 
of CEchalia, Cyprian Verses, Ihad, iSthiopis, Lesser 
Iliad, niupersis or ^the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, 


Odyssey, and Telegonia. Wuellner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes 


neyertheless it would be correct to say 
that the poems were arranged in senes 
won this pnnciple and upon no other. 
Ihe libranans might have arranged in 
like maimer the vast mass of tragedies 


in their possession (if they had chosen 
to do so) upon the principle of sequence 
m the subjects ; hsul they done so, the 
senes would have formed a TnsLgvo 
Cycle, 
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Clinton enlarge tlie list of cyclic poems still fartlier.i But all 
sucli leconstmctions of tlie Cycle are conjectural and destitute of 
authority. The only poems which we can affirm on positive 
grounds to have been comprehended in it, are, first, the series 
respecting the heroes of Troy, from the C37pria to the Telegoma, 
of which Proclus has preserved the arguments, and which includes 
the Iliad and Odyssey — ^next^ the old Thebais, which is expressly 
termed cyclic ^ in order to distinguish it from the poem of the same 
name composed by Antimachus. In regard to other particular 
compositions, we have no evidence to guide us, either for admis- 
sion or exclusion, except our general views as to the scheme upon 
which the Cycle was framed. If my idea of that scheme be cor- 
rect, the Alexandrine critics arranged therein all their old epical 
treasures, down to the Telegonia — the good as well as the bad ; 
gold, silver, and iron — ^provided only they could be pieced in with 
the narrative series. But I cannot venture to include, as Mr. 
Clinton does, the Europia, the Phor6nis, and other poems of 
which we know only the names, because it is uncertain whether 
their contents were such as to fulfil that primal y condition. Nor 
can I concur with him in thinking that, where there were two or 
more poems of the same title and subject, one of them must neces- 
sarily have been adopted into the Cycle to the exclusion of the 
others. There may have been two Theogonies, or two Herakleias, 
both comprehended in the Cycle ; the purpose being (as I before 
remarked), not to sift the better from the worse, but to determme 
some fixed order, convenient for reading and reference, amidst a 
multiplicity of scattered compositions, as the basis of a new, entire, 
and corrected edition. 

Whatever may have been the principle on which the cyclic 
poems were originally strung together, they are all 
now lost, except those two uniivalled diamonds, whose anl^y^ey 
brightness, dimming all the rest, has alone sufficed to 
confer imperishable glory even upon the earliest the cycle 
phase of Grecian life. It has been the natural privi- 
lege of the Ihad and Odyssey, from the rise of Grecian philology 
down to the present day, to provoke an intense curiosity, which, 


iWelcher, Der Epische Cyklus, p. 
67—41 ; Wuellner, De Cyclo Bpico, p 
48 W (2 , Lange, IJeher die Kykhscnen 
Dichter, p 47; Olmton, Fasti Hellenici, 


vol i. p S49 

sSchol Pindar. Olymp. vi. 26; 
Athense. sd. p 465. 
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even in the historical and literary days of Greece, there were no 
assured facts to satisfy. These compositions are the monuments 
of an age essentially religious and poetical, but essentially also 
unphilosophical, unreflecting, and unrecording. The nature of 
the case forbids our having any authentic transmitted knowledge 
respecting such a period ; and the lesson must be learnt, hard and 
painful though it be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen 
will of itself enable us to discriminate fancy from reality, in the 
absence oi a tolerable stock of evidence. After the numberless 
comments and acrimonious controversies^ to which the Homeric 
poems have given rise, it can hardly be said that any of the pomts 
Curiosity 01‘iginally doubtful have obtained a solution such as 
which these to command universal acquiescence. To glance at all 
provok^ ^^®se controversies, however briefly, would far trans- 
sSiSy^it cend the limits of the present work. But the most 
abridged Grecian history would be incomplete without 
some inquiry respecting the Poet (so the Greek cntics in their 
veneration denominated Homer), and the productions which pass 
now, or have heretofore passed, under his name. 

Who or what was Homer ^ What date is to be assigned to 
him What were his compositions ? 

A person, putting these questions to Greeks of different towns 
and ages, would have obtained answers widely discrepant and 
contradictory. Since the invaluable labours of Aristarchus and 
the other Alexandrine critics on the text of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to regard those two 
(putting aside the Hymns and a few other minor poems) as being 
^e only genuine Homeric compositions ; and the hterary men 
called Chonzontes, or the Separators, at the head of whom were 
Xen6n and Hellanikus, endeavoured stiU farther to reduce the 
number by disconnecting the Hiad and Odyssey, and pointing 
out that both could not be the work of the same author. 

1 It is a memorable illustration of positions of contemporary critics and 
that bitterness which has so much poets, to declare what conclusion 
disgraced the controversies of literary he had come to (Pans. ix. 80, 2) ; 
men in all ages (I fear we can make no Tlepl Si 'H<rt<JSov re koX 'Oft^pov, 

exception), when we find Pausanias iroA.virpayp,ovi]<ravTt rb i«:ptj3(f<rraTOV 
saying that he had examined into the ov /aoi ypd^eiv fiSb i7n(rrafJt.iv<p rb 
ages of Hesiod and Homer with tihe cUAwv re ic«l ovx ^Kttrra o<rot 

most laborious scrutiny, but that he icar* eirl Troojaet twv itnov Kad«t<rrJj- 
knew too well the cMumnions dis- Keaav. 
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Tlirougliout tlie whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and the Hymns, have been received as Dififerent 
Homeric. But if we go back to the time of Herodotus, 
or still earlier, we find that several other epics also to Homer, 
were ascribed to Homer — and there were not wanting^ critics, 
earlier than the Alexandrine age, who regarded the whole Epic 
Cycle, together with the satirical poem called Margit^s, the 
Batrachomyomachia, and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works. 
The cyclic Thebais and the Epigoni (whether they be two 
separate poems, or the latter a second part of the former) were m 
early days currently ascribed to Homer : the same was the case 
with the Cyprian Verses : some even attributed to him several 
other poems,- the Capture of (Eclialia, the Lesser Iliad, the 
Phokais, and the Amazoma. The title of the poem called 
Thebais to be styled Homeric depends upon evidence more 
ancient than any which can be produced to authenticate the 
Iliad and the Odyssey . for Eallmus, the ancient elegiac poet 
(b c. 640) mentioned Homer as the author of it — and his opinion 
was shared by many other competent judges® From the 
remarkable descnption given by Herodotus of the expulsion of 
the rhapsodes from Sikyon, by the despot KleisthenSs, in the 
time of Solon (about b.o. 680), we may form a probable judgment 
that the Thebais and the Epigoni were then rhapsodised at SikyOn 
as Homenc productions.^ And it is clear from the language of 


•iSee the extract of Pioclus, in 
Photms, Ood 289 

2 Suidas, V 'OfjiTipo ^ ; Eustath. ad 
Hiad. 11 p 330 

3 Pausan ix 9, 8 The name of Kal- 
linus HI that passage seems ceitamly 
correct , T«i kirri ravra (the Thehais) 
KoAAti/o; a<^t/c<5/Aei'OS avrcov «s /uvw/u-ijv, 
e^ricrev *Qy.’i\pov rbv Trot^crc^a etvai.’ 

8i TToWoC re /cat a^tot Adyov 
Kara ravra eyvoicau, ’Eyo) fit r^v irooj- 
CLV raiirriv fiera ye 'IKtdSaKai^OSviTcreCav 
erroavta fiakicrra 

To the same pmpose the author of 
the Certamen ot Btesiod and Homer, 
andth^seudo-Herodotus(Vit Homer 
C. 9). The 'A/it^tapeco e^eKacrCOf alluded 
to m Suidas as the production of 
Homer, may he reasonably identified 
■with the Thebais (Suidas, v. ’O/t^jpos). 

'rhe cyclograpnor Dionysius, who 
affirmed mat Homer had lived both in 
the Theban and the Trojan wats, must 

2 - 


have recognised that poet as author of 
the Thehaib as -well as of the Hiad (ap. 
Prod ad Hesiod, p S) 

4Heiodot V 67 KAei(r$dn7ff yAp 
'Apyetotcrt noKeaijaai-^ovro fiev, pa^^- 
Sovs eiravtrei/ ev Xt/cva/vt duyutvl^eardat,^ 
rS)V 'OparipcCtav iireMV etve/ea, ort *Apyctot 
re /cat^Apyos ra iroKKa rravra vpLvearat , — 
rovro fie, iiptpov yap /cat ecrrt iv aurj^ 
rff ’ ayop^ r&v ^L/evoivtav ’Afipijorov tow 
ToAaov rovTov eTre^dpijcre 6 KAeicrfldt'ij?, 
46vra ’Apyetow, e/c|5aAetv e/c rn? 
Herodotus then goes on to relate how 
KleisthenSs earned into effect his pur- 
pose of banishing the hero Adrastus : 
first, he applied to the Delphian Apollo 
for permission to do so directly and 
avowedly next, on that permission 
being refused, he made application to 
the Thebans to allow him to introduce 
into Siky6n their hero Melanippus, 
the bitter enemy of Adrastus in the 
old Theban legend ; by their consent. 
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Throughout the whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and the Hymns, have been received as Different 
Homeric. But it we go back to the time of Herodotus, 
or still earlier, we find that several other epics also to Homer, 
were ascribed to Homer — and there were not wantmg^ critics, 
earliei than the Alexandrine age, who regarded the whole Epic 
Cycle, together with the satiiical poem called Margit^s, the 
Batrachomyomachia, and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works 
The cyclic Thebais and the Epigoni (whether they be two 
separate poems, or the latter a second part of the former) 'were in 
early days currently ascribed to Homer : the same was the case 
with the Cyprian Verses : some even attributed to him several 
other poems,2 Capture of (Echalia, the Lesser Iliad, the 
Phokais, and the Amazoma. The title of the poem called 
Thebais to be styled Homeric depends upon evidence more 
ancient than any which can be produced to authenticate the 
Hiad and the Odyssey : for Kallmus, the ancient elegiac poet 
(b 0. 640) mentioned Homer as the author of it — and his opinion 
was shai'ed by many other competent judges.^ Erom the 
remarkable description given by Herodotus of the expulsion of 
the rhapsodes from SikyOn, by the despot KleisthenSs, in the 
time of Soldn (about b,o. 580), we may form a probable judgment 
that the Thebais and the Epigoni were then rhapsodised at Sikydn 
as Homeric productions.'^ And it is clear from the language of 


A See the extract of Pioclua, in 
Photms, Cod 2S9 

aSuidas, v ''O/xTjpo?; Bu&tath. ad 
Hiad n p 330 

s Pausan. ix 9, 8 The name of Kal- 
linns m that passage seems ceitainly 
correct , Ta Sk tm) ravraj^the Thebais) 
KoWlvo? a(jii.K6fjLevos avr&v es p.vinft.rjv, 
e<f>rja'ev *OfJt.7)poy rbv irot^<ravTa etvot* 
K<xX\lv^^ 6« jroAAot t« /cat d^tot Adypv 
Kara ravra eyvtacrav ‘Eycb Be t%v voCuf- 
<rtv ravTjjv /xerd ye ’IAtd5aKal’05v<r<retaw 
eiravvSi fidkicrra. 

To the same pmose the author of 
the Oertamen of Hesiod and Homer, 
and the pseudo-Herodotus ( Vit Homer. 
C. 9). Tne ’Afx^iop^o) i^ekarrCa, alluded 
to in Suidas as the production of 
Homer, may be reasonably identified 
with the Thebais (Suidas, v ’’Opiijpos). 

The cyclograpner Dionysius, who 
affirmed that Homer had lived both in 
the Theban and the Tiojan wars, must 
2 - 


have recognised that poet as author of 
the Thebais as weU as of the Hiad (ap. 
Piocl ad Hesiod p 3). 

^Heiodot V 67. KActtrWvTjs^ yap 
‘Apyciotcrt aroAe^'jjo’os — towto fiev, pay^" 
Soils eiravavv ev Sttcv&yt AytavC^ecrdw,^ 
rS)v *Op.i}peCtav ijrmv eivefco, ort *Apyetot 
re KOL^A-pyos rd iroWd rravra vfivearaL — 
TOVTO fie, ijp^ov yap tJv ko-C ecri iv avrff 
rff ayoj}^ rSiU St/cuwvtwv ’ASp-ijarov rou 
Takaov rovrov d KAetorSeinys, 

iovra ’Apyetov, iK^aXei.v e/e rns 
Herodotus then goes on to relate how 
Kleisthenfis earned into effect his pur- 
pose of bamshing the hero Adrastus : 
first, he apphedto the Delphian Apollo 
for permission to do so directly and 
avowedly* next, on that permission 
being refused, he made application to 
the Thebans to allow him to introduce 
into SikyCn their hero Melamppns, 
the bitter enemy of Adrastus m the 
old Theban legend; by them consent. 
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Herodotus, tliat in his time the general opinion ascribed to Homer 
both the Cyprian Verses and the Epigoni, though he himself 
dissents,^ In spite of such dissent, however, that historian must 
have conceived the names of Homer and Hesiod to be nearly 
co-extensive with the whole of the ancient epic, otherwise he 
would hardly have delivered his memorable judgment, that they 
two were the framers of Grecian Theogony. 

That many different cities laid claim to the birth of Homer 
(seven is rather below the tiuth, and Smyrna and Chios are the 
most prominent among them) is well known, and most of 
them had legends to tell respectmg his romantic parentage, 


he consecrated a chapel to Melanippus 
in the most commanding part of the 
Sikyoman agora, and then transferred 
to the newly-imported hero the ntes 
and festivals which had before been 
given to Adrastus 

Taking into conjunction all the 
points of this veiy curious tale, I 
venture to think that the ihapsodes 
incurred the displeasure of Kleisthen^s 
by reciting, not the Homeric Iliad, but 
the Homme Thebaia and Epigoni* The 
formei does not answer the conditions 
of the nairative , the lattei fulfils 
them accuiately 

1 It cannot be said even by the 
utmost latitude of speech, that in 
the Iliad “Little else is sung except 
Argos and the Argeians”--(“in ilhs 
ubique fore nonnisi Argos et Argivi 
celebrantur is the translation of 
Schweighauser) Argos is rarely men- 
tioned m it, and never exalted into 
anypnraaiyirapoitance the Argeians, 
as inhabitants of Argos separately, 
aie never noticed at all . that name is 
applied in the Iliad, m common with 
Achceans and Hanaam, only to the 
general body of Greeks— and even 
applied to them much less fiequently 
than the name of Aefusans, 

2 Adrastus is twice, and only twice, 
mentioned lu the Ihad, as master of 
the wonderful horse Areion and as 
father-in-law of Tydeus , but he makes 
no figure m the poem, and attracts no 
inteiest 

Wherefore, though Kleisthenfis 
might have been ever so much mcensed 
against Aigos and Adrastus. there 
seems no reason why he should have 
interdicted the rhapsodes from reciting 
the Biad. On the other hand, the 
Thebais and Epigoni could not fail to 
provoke him especially. For, 


1 Argos and its inhabitants were 
the CTand subject of the poem, and the 
proclaimed assailants in the ei^edition 
against Thfibes Though the poem 
itself is lost, the first hne of it has 
been preserved (Leutsch, Theb. <>cl. 
Behq. p. 5; compare SophoklSs, (Ed. 
Ool aSO with Bchoha),— 

*Apyo9 aet$«, dsa, iroAvSit/rcov, ivdey avoie* 
T«V, &C 

2 Adrastus was king of Argos, and 
the chief of the expedition. 

It IS theiefore litoraUy true, that 
Argos and the Argeians were “the 
buiden of the song” in these two 
poems 

To this we may add— 

1 The rhapsodes would have the 
stiongest motive to lecite the Thebais 
and Epigoni at Sik} 6n, where Adrastus 
was woi shipped and enjoyed so vast a 
popularity, and wheie he even attracted 
to nimselt the choric solemnities which 
in othei towns were given to Dionysus. 

2 The means which Kleisthends 
took to get nd of Adiastus indicate 
a special reference to the Thebais * he 
invited from Thfibos the hero Mela- 
nippus, the Hector of Th6bes in that 
very poem. 

For these reasons I think we may 
conclude that the 'O/i^peta cm] alluded 
to in this very illustrative story of 
Herodotus are the Thebais and the 
Epigoni, not the Iliad. 

iJBCerodot ii 117; iv, 82. The 
words in which Herodotus intimates 
his own dissent from the reigning 
opimon are treated as spurious by 
P A. Wolf ; but vindicated by Schweig- 
hauser : whether they be admitted or 
not, the general currency of the opimon 
adverted to is equally evident. 
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his alleged blindness, and his life of an itinerant bard acquainted 
with poverty and sorrow.^ The discrepancies of Nothing 
statement respecting the date of his reputed exist- enSo&sdi-^ 
ence are no less worthy of remark ; for out of the 
eight different epochs assigned to him, the oldest respecting 
differs from the most recent by a penod of 460 of 

years. Homer 

Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned in 
different portions of the Grecian world to any ques- 
lions respecting the peison of Homer. But there Ge^of^he 
were a poetical gens (fraternity or guild) in the Ionic ® 

island of Chios, who, if the question had been put to them, 
would have answeied m another manner. To them Homer 
was not a mere antecedent man, of kindied nature with them- 
selves, but a divine or semi-divine eponymus and xirogenitor, 
whom they worshqiped in their gentile saciifices, and in whose 
ascendant name and glory the individuality of every member of 


1 Tlie Life of Homer, which passes 
falselv undei the name of Heiodotus, 
contains a collection ot these diffei unt 
stones it IS supposed to have been 
written about the second cenlui-y after 
the Chiistian seia, but the stfitements 
which it fuimshps aio piobably several 
of them as old as Ephorus (compare 
also Pioclus ap Photium, c 2BD) 

The behef m the blindness of Homer 
is doubtless of fai more ancient date, 
since the circumstance appears men- 
tioned in the Homeric Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo, where the bard of 
Chius, in some very touching lines, 
lecommends himself and his stiains to 
the favour of the Delian maidens 
'employed m the worship of Apidlo 
This hymn is cited by Thucydidds 
as unquestionably authentic, and he 
doubtless accepted the lines as a 
description of the personal condition 
and relations of the author of the Iliad 
and Odyssey ( Thucyd in 104 ) : 
Simonides of Ke6s also calls Homei 
a Chian (Frag. 69, Sclmeidewin) 

There wore also tales which repre- 
sented Homer as the contemporary, 
the cousm, and the nval m recited 
composition, of Hesiod, who (it was 
pieteuded) had vanquished him. See 
the Oertamen Homen et Hesiodi, 
annexed to the works of the latter 
•/p 814, ed Gottling; and Plutarch, 
Coiiviv. Sept, Sapient, c, 10), m which 


also various stoiios respecting the life 
ot Ifomoi aie Acattciod The emperor 
Hadrian con-sulted the Dtdplimn onicle 
to know who Jtomei was, the answer 
of the piicstess ropoited hnn to be a 
native of Ithaca, the son of Telemachiis 
and EpikastO, daughter of NestOr 
(Certainen Horn ot lies p 1114) The 
author of this Cerhimt*)! t(*lls us that 
the authority of the Delphian oracle 
deserves implicit oonfidi'uce. 

Hellanikiis, DainiistCH, and Phere- 
kydOs traced both liomer and Hesiod 
up to Orpheus, thiough a pedigree of 
ten generations (see ^tuiz, h'lagment. 
Hellanic fr. 70—144, compaio also 
Lobeck’s remarks— p S22 
— on the subieot of these genealogies). 
The computations of these authois 
earlier than IJeiodotus are of value, 
bec*ause they illustrate the habits of 
mind in which Giecian clnonology 
began . the genealogy might bo easily 
continued backward to any length m 
the past To tiaco Homer up to 
Orpheus, however, would not have 
been consonant to the belief of the 
Hom6nds 

_ The contentions of the difl?erent 
cities which disputed for the birth of 
Homer, and indeed all the legendary 
anecdotes circulated in antiquity 
respecting the poet, are copiously 
discussed m Welcker, Der Epiache 
Cyklus (p. 194—199). 
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the gens was merged. The compositions of each separate 
Homerid, or the combined efforts of many of them in conjunction, 
were the works of Homer : the name of the individual bard 
perishes and his authorship is forgotten, but the common gentile 
father lives and grows in lenown, from generation to generation, 
by the gemus of his self-renewmg sons. 

Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the poetical 
Homer, the gens called HomSridae or Hom^rids ; and m the 
humLi general obscurity of the whole case, I lean towards it 
and faSei ^ plausible conception. Homer is not only 

of this Gens the reputed author of the various compositions 
emanating from the gentile members, but also the recipient of the 
many different legends and of the divine genealogy, which it 
pleases their imagmation to confer upon him. Such manufacture 
of fictitious personality, and such perfect incorporation of the 
entities of rehgion and fancy with the real world, is a process 
familiar and even habitual in the retrospective vision of the 
Greeks.! 

It is to be remarked tihat the poetical gens here brought to 
view, the HomSrids, are of indisputable authenticity. Their 
existence and their considerations were maintained down to the 
historical times in the island of Chios ^ If the Hom^rids were 
still conspicuous even in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar, HeUanikus, 
and Plato, when their productive invention had ceased, and when 
they had become only guardians and distiubutors, in common with 
others, of the treasures l3equeathed by their predecessors — ^far more 
exalted must their position have been three centuries before, 
while they were still inspired creators of epic novelty, and when 
the absence of writing assured to them the undisputed monopoly 
of their own compositions.^ 


1 Even ^istotle ascribed to Homer 
a dlvme parentage* a damsel of the 
isle of los, pregnant by some God, "was 
earned oft pirates to Smyrna at the 
time of the Ionic emigration, and there 
gave buth to the poet (Anstotel. ap. 
Plutarch Vit. Homer, p 1069). 

Plato seems to have considered 
Homer as having been an itinerant 
rhapsode, poor and almost fnendless 
(EepubLp 600). 

2 Pindar, Nem. li. 1, and Scholia; 
Akusilaus, Eragm. 31, Bidot ; Harpo- 


kration, v. 'OjuifpiSai : Hellanic. Er 55, 
Hidot ; Strabo, xiv. p 646 

It seems by a passage of Plato 
(Phsedrus, p. 262), that the HomOridee 
piofessed to possess unpublished veises 
of their ancestral poet — airoOtra 
Compare Plato, Repubhc p. 699, and 
Isocrat. Helen p 218 

3 Nitzsch (De IlisfconfL Homeri, 
Fascic 1, p. 128, Eascic 2, p 7p, and 
XJlrici (Geschichte der Episch Poesie, 
vol. 1 . p 240—881) question the antiquity 
of the Hom§nd gens, and limit their 
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Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine or heroic 
father (the ideas of worship and ancestry coalescing, as they 
constantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile Hom^iids, and 
he IS the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, the Cyprian Verses, 
the Prooems or Hymns, and other* poems, in the same sense in 
which he is the author of the Ihad and Odyssey— assuming that 
these various compositions emanate, as perhaps they may, from 
•different individuals numbered among the Honi6rids. But this 
disallowance of the historical personality of Homer is quite 
distinct from the question, with which it has been often con- 
founded, whether the Iliad and Odyssey aie originally entire 
poems, and whether by one author or otherwise. To us the name 
of Homer means these two poems, and little else ; we desire to 
know as much as can be learnt respecting their date, their 
oiiginal composition, their preservation, and their mode of 
commumcation to the public. All these questions are more or 
less complicated one with the other. 

Conceining the date of the poems, we have no other information 
except the various affirmations respecting the age of whatmay 
Homer, which differ among themselves (as I have be the dates 
before observed) by an interval of 460 years, and iiiadand 
which for the most part determine the date of Homer 
by reference to some other event, itself fabulous and unauthenti- 
cated — such as the Trojan war, the Beturn of the H^rakleids, or 


functions to simple reciters, denymg 
that they ever composed songs or 
poems of then own Yet these gentes, 
such as the Euneidm, the Lykomidse, 
the Butadse, the Talthybiadse, the 
descendants of Oheirdn at Pelidn, &c., 
the HesychidiB (Schol Sophocl CBdip 
Col 489) (the acknowledged parallels 
of the Homfiiidffi), may be surely all 
-considered as belon^ng to the earliest 
known elements of Grecian history: 
rarely at least, if evei, can such gens, 
with its tiipartite character of civil, 
leligious and piofessional, he shown to 
have commenced at any recent penod 
And in the early times, composer and 
smger were one person * often at least, 
though probably not alw^s, the bard 
combined both functions The Homeric 
aot$6^ sings his own compositions; 
and it IS reasonable to imagme that 
many of the early HomSnds did the 
same 

See Niebuhr, Eomisch. Geach. vol 


i. p 824; and the treatise, tJeber die 
Sikcler in der Odyasee, in the Ehein- 
isches Museum, 1828, p 207 ; and 
Boeckh, in the Index ox Contents to 
his Lectures of 1834. 

“ The Sage Vyasa (observes Profes- 
sorWilson, System of Hindu Mythology, 
Introd p 1x11 > is represented, not as 
the author, but as theunangerand com- 
piler of the Vedas and the Purdnds 
His name denotes his character, 
moaning the at ranger or distributor 
(Welcker gives the same meaning, to 
the name Homtr) , and the recurrence 
of many Vyasas,— many individuals 
who new modelled the Hindu scrip- 
tures,— has nothing in it that is 
improbable, except the fabulous in- 
tervals by which their labours are 
separated” Individual authorship and 
the thirst of peisonal distinction are in 
this case also buried under one great 
and common name, as in the case of 
Homer. 
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separate and special, like that of the carpenter, the leech, or the 
prophet : his manner and enunciation must have req^uired par- 
ticidar training no less than his imaginative faculty. His character 
presents itself in the Odyssey as one highly esteemed ; and in 
the Iliad, even Achilles does not disdain to touch the lyie with 
his own hands, and to sing heroic deeds.^ Not only did the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and the poems embodied in the Epic Cycle, produce 
aU their impression and gain all their renown by this process of 
oral delivery, but even the lync and choric poets who succeeded 
them were known and felt in the same way by the general public, 
even after the full establishment of habits of reading among let- 
tered men. While in the case of the epic, the recitation or singing 
had been extremely simple and the measure comparatively little 
diversified, with no other accompaniment than that of the four- 
stringed harp — all the variations superinduced upon the origmal 
hexameter, beginning with the pentameter and iambus, and 
proceeding step by step to the complicated strophls of Pindar and 
the tragic wnters, still left the general effect of the poetry greatly 
dependent upon voice and accompaniments and pointedly dis- 
tinguished from mere solitary reading of the words. And in the 
dramatic poetry, the last in order of time, the declamation and 
Lyric and gesture of the speaking actor alternated with the song 
chonc and dance of the Chorus, and with the instruments of 
rateSed musicians, the whole being set off by imposing visible 
for the ear decorations. Now both dramatic effect and song are 
familiar in modern times, so that every man knows the difference 
between reading the words and hearing them under the appropriate 
circumstances : but poetry, as such, is, and has now long been, 
so exclusively enjoyed by reading, that it requires an especial 
memento to bring us back to the time when the Iliad and 
Odyssey were addressed only to the ear and feelings of a 
promiscuous and sympathising multitude. Eeaders there were 

the others are largely interpolated iPhemms, Demodolais and the 
His opinion respecting these interpola* nameless bard -who goai ded the fidelity 
tions, however, is disputed by Franke of Klytiemnfestra, bear out this posi- 
<Pnefat.adHymn Homeric p ix-xiau), tion (Odyss i 165; lii 267, vm 490; 
and the distmction between wbat is zxi SbO , AohiUes in Iliad, ix. X90). 
genuine and what is sponous depends A. degree of inviolability seems 
upon criteria not very distmctly assim- attached to the person of the bard as 
able Compare Ulnci, Qesch. der Bp, well as to that of the herald (Odyss, 
Poesie, p. 8S6— 391. xxu. 366—367). 
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none, at lea'^t until the century preceding Solon and Peisistratus : 
from that time forward, they gradually increased both in number 
and influence ; though doubtless small, even in the most liteinry 
period of Greece, as compared with modern European society. So 
far as the production of beautiful epic poetry was concerned, 
however, the select body of instructed readers furnished a less 
jiotent stimulus than the unlettered and listening crowd of the 
eailier periods. The poems of Chcenlus and Antimachus, towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian war, though admired by erudite 
men, never acquired popularity ; and the Emperor Hadrian 
failed in his attempt to bring the latter poet into fashion at the 
expense of Homer ^ 

It will be seen by what has been here stated, that that class 
of men, who formed the medium of communication ofthe 
between the verse and the ear, were of the highest ciabsof 
importance in the ancient world, and especially in siniferb,?nd 
the earlier periods of its career— the bards and 
rhapsodes for the epic, the singers for the lyric, the actors and 
smgers jointly with the dancers for the chorus and drama. The 
lyiic and dramatic poets taught with their own lips the delivery 
of their compositions, and so prominently did this business of 
teaching present itself to the view of the public, that the name 
Didaskalia, by which the dramatic exhibition was commonly 
designated, derived from thence its origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the festivals 
at a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and easy of access, 
for the recitation of the ancient epic, there must have been of 
course great differences of excellence ; but that the more con- 

1 Spartian, Vit lladiian. p. 8 ; Dio factum est in Gttecid., quum populus 
Cass ixix. 4 ; Plut. Tim. c 30 eft. sotate, quam puentiam dicere possis. 

There are some cood observations poractfl., parkm ad res senas tnstesque, 
on this point in NaSe’s comments on politicos maxirae— easque multo, quam 
Choeiilus, ch viil p. 69 — antea, impeditiores— abstrahebatur : 

partim epicce poeseos portaesus, ex ahis 

“ Habet hoc epica poesis, vera ilia, poeseos genenbus, qujo turn nasce- 
cujus perfectissiraam normara agnosci- bantur, novum efc diversum oblecta- 
muft Homenoam— habot hoc propnura, menti genua ptimo pi<jesagire sibi, 
ut non in possession© viroium erudi- deinde hamiro, coepit*’^ 
torum, sed quasi viva sit ot coram Nake lemarks too that the “splen- 
populo recitanda * ut cum populo didissima et propria Homericae poeseos 
crescat, ot si populus Deorum et aetis, ea quae aponte quasi suft. inter 
antiquoTum heroum faemora, quod populum et quasi cum populo viveret,^ 
praecipuum est epicae poeseos argu- <Iia not reach below Peisistratus. It 
mentuin, audire et secum repetere did not, I think, reach even so low as 
dedidicent, obmutescat Xd vero turn that period. 
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siderable individuals of the class were elaborately trained and 
highly accomplished in the exercise of their profession, we may 
assume as certain. But it happens that Sokrates with his two 
pupils Plato and Xenophdn speak contemptuously of their merits, 
and many persons have been disposed, somewhat too readily, to 
admit this sentence of condemnation as conclusive, without 
taking account of the point of view from which it was delivered ^ 
These philosophers considered Homer and other poets with a view 
to instruction, ethical doctrine, and virtuous practice: they 
analysed the characters whom the poet described, sifted the 
value of the lessons conveyed, and often struggled to discover a 
hidden meaning, where they disapproved that which was 
Rh^sodos apparent. When they found a man like the rhapsode, 
by^^e^So^-^ who professed to impress the Homeric narrative upon 
cmtic phi- an audience, and yet either never meddled at all, or 
undeser^ meddled unsuccessfully, with the business of exposi- 
vediy. treated him with contempt ; indeed Sokrates 

depreciates the poets themselves much upon the same principle, 
as dealing with matters of which they could render no rational 
account.* It was also the habit of Plato and Xenophon to 
disparage generally professional exertion of talent for the purpose 
of gaining a livehhood, contrasting it often in an indelicate 
manner with the gratuitous teaching and ostentatious poverty of 
their master. But we are not warranted m j udging the rhapsodes 


1 Xenoph Memorab. it. 2, 10 ; and 
Sympos m. 6 ^ Otcrfla « eiv ddpoi 

yjkiBuoTefiOV pcul/taSoiv; .... 
yap oTt ras virovota? ovk eirtorravTai 
iv 8e STTj<rt/x/3poT^ t« KaX 'Avait,fKxv8p<p 
jcal oAAocf rroAAo IS woXv SeSaxas dpyiSpiov, 
wcrre ovSep tre r&v roWov d$i<ov KeKrjde, 

These {irrdvoiai are the hidden mean- 
ings or allegories which a certain set 
of pholosophers undeitook to discover 
in Homer, and which the rhapsodes 
were no way called upon to study. 

The Platonic dialogue called Idn 
ascribes to I6n the double function 
of a rhapsode or impressive reciter, 
and a critical expositor of the poet 
(Isokratfis also indicates the .‘'ame 
double character in the rhapsodes of 
his time—Panathenaic p. 240) ; but it 
conveys no solid grounds for a mean 
estimate of the class of rhapsodes, 
while it attests remarkably the striking 
efifect produced by their recitation 


(c. 6, p 686) That this class of men 
came to combine the habit of exposi- 
tory comment on the poot with tlieir 
original piofession of lecitiiig, pioves 
the tendencies of the age , probably it 
also biought them into xivalry with 
the philosophers. 

The grounds taken by Aristotle 
(Pioblem XXX. 10, compare Aul. Gol- 
hus, XX 14) agamst the actoi*s, singers, 
musicians, &c , of his time aie mure 
senous, and have more the air of truth 

If it be coirect m Lehrs (de Studiis 
Anstarchi, Diss. u. p. 40) to identify 
those early glossographers of Homei, 
whose explanations the Alexandime 
cntics so seveiely condemned, with the 
rhapsodes, this only proves that the 
rhapsodes had come to undertake a 
double duty, of which their prede- 
cessors before SolOn would never have 
dreamt. 

2 Plato, Apolog. Socrat p. 22, c 7 
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by such a standard. Though they were not philosophers or 
moralists, it was their province — and it had heen so, long before 
the philosophical point of view was opened — to bring their poet 
home to the bosoms and emotions of an assembled crowd, and to 
penetrate themselves with his meanmg so far as was suitable for 
that purpose, adapting to it the appropriate graces of action and 
intonation. In this their genuine task they were valuable 
members of the Grecian community, and seem to have possessed 
all the qualities necessary for success. 

These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive Aoedi or Bards, 
seem to have been distinguished from them by the discontinuance 
of all musical accompaniment. Originally the bard sung, en- 
livening the song with occasional touches of the simple four- 
strmged harp : his successor, the rhapsode, recited, holding in his 
hand nothing but a branch of laurel, and depending for effect 
upon voice and manner, — a species of musical and rhythmical 
declamation,! which gradually increased in vehement emphasis 
and gesticulation until it approached to that of the dramatic 


1 Ansfcotel Poetic c 47 ; Welcker, 
DerEpisch C!>klus, TJehei denVoitiag 
der Homeiischon Gedichte, pp 310— 
406, which collects all the facts respect- 
ing the AcetU and the rhapsodes. 
Unfortunately the aaeex tamed points 
are very few. 

The Laurel branch in the hand of 
the singer or reciter (for the two 
expiossions are often confounded) 
seems to have been peculiar to the 
recitation of Ilomor and Hesiod 
(Hesiod, Theog UO ; Schol. ad Aris- 
tophan Nub 1307 ; Pausan. x. 7, 2). 
** jPoemata omne genus (says Apuleius, 
Floiid p 122, Bipont.) apta wigoe, 
lyrsp, socco, cothumo” 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, but 
also Archilochus, were recited by 
rhapsodes (Athenae. xii 020 ; also 
Plato, Legg li, p. 658) Consult, 
besides, Nitzsch, De Histone Homeri, 
Fascic. 2, p 114, seq, respecting the 
rhapsodes ; and 0 Miiller, History of 
the Literature of ancient Greece, ch. 
iv. s 8, 

The ideas of singing and speech are 
however often confounded, in reference 
to any verse solemnly and emphatically 
delivered (Thucydid. li. 5S)-^d<rKovT«5 

oi TTpecrfiijrvpOL 7ra\at 

AcopiotKos TroX«jbb09 kcu Xotyidx ag aiT<p. 

And the rhapsodes are said to sing 


Homer (PLato, Eiyxias, c 18, Heysch 
V Bpavpwj/totff) Stiabo (i p 18) has a 
good piissage npon song and speech 

William Gtimm (Deutsche Holden- 
sage, p 373^ supposes the ancient 
German heroic lomancos to have heen 
rented or declaimed in a similar 
manner with a simple accompaniment 
of the harp, as the Seivian hcioic lays 
are even at this time delivered. 

Fauiiel also tells us, respecting the 
French Carlovmguin Epic (Romans do 
Chevalerie, Revne cles Doux Mondes, 
xm, p. 65y)* “The lomances of the 
12th and 13th centuues were really 
sung . the jonqleur invited his audience 
to hear a belle chaneon g^hulovit , — ‘le 
mot chanter ne manque jamais dans 
la formule initiale,*— and it is to be 
understood liteially; the music was. 
simple and intennittent, 'more hko a 
recitative ; the .ionglenr earned a 
rebek, or viohn with three strings, an 
Arabic instrument; when he wished 
to rest his voice, he played an air or 
retoumelle upon this; he went thus 
about from place to place, and the 
romances had no existonce among the 
people except through the aid and 
recitations of these jongleurs". 

It appears that there had once been 
rhapsodic exhibitions at the festivals 
of Dionysus, but they were disconti lined 
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actor. At what time this change took place, or whether the two 
different modes of enunciating the ancient epic may for a certain 
period have gone on simultaneously, we have no means of deter- 
Variations inning Hesiod receives from the muses a branch 
in the mode of laurel, as a token of his ordination into their 
the^anSent service, which marks him for a rhapsode ; while the 
ancient hard with his harp is still recognised in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, as efficient and popular at 
the Panionic festivals in the island of Delos.^ Perhaps the 
improvements made in the harps, to which three strings, in 
addition to the oiiginal four, were attached by Tei pander (bo. 
660), and the growing complication of instrumental music 
generally, may have contributed to discredit the primitive 
accompaniment, and thus to promote the practice of recital : the 
story, that Terpander himself composed music not only for 
hexameter poems of his own, but also for those of Homer, seems 
to indicate that the music which preceded him was ceasing to find 
favour.* By whatever steps the change from the bard to the 
rhapsode took place, certain it is that before the time of Sol6n, 
the latter was the recognised and exclusive organ of the old Epic; 
sometimes in short fragments before private companies, by single 
rhapsodes — sometimes several rhapsodes in continuous succession 
at a public festival 


(Klearchua ap Athensa vii p 276>— 
probably supeiseded by the dithyramb 
and the tragedy 

The etymology ol ^a\j/uB6s is a dis- 
puted point Welcker traces it to 
joajSfios, most critics derive it fiom 
pairr«tv aoiSi^j/, which 0 Muller ex- 
plains “to denote the coupling to- 
gether of verses without any consider- 
able divisions or pauses,— the even, 
unbroken, continuous flow of the epic 
poem, " as contrasted with the strophic 
or choric periods (i c) 

^ 1 Homer, Hymn to Apollo, 170 The 
Ktffapts, are constantly 

put together m that hymn • evidently 
the instrumental accompaniment was 
essential to the hymns at the Ionic festi- 
val Compare also the Hymn to Hermfis 
^^480), where the function ascribed to 
the Muses can hardly be understood to 
include non-musioal recitation. The 
Hymn to HermSs is more recent than 
Terpander, inasmuch as it mentions the 
seven stimgs of the lyre. v. 60. 


2 Terpander — see Plutaich do 
Musica, c S— 4, the facts respecting 
him are colleeied in Plohn’s Losbiaca, 
pp. 140—160; but very htUe can bo 
authenticated. 

Stesander at the Pythian festivals 
sang the Homenc battles, with a hai^ 
accompaniment of his own composition 
(Aihence xiv, p 368) 

The principal testimonies respecting 
the rhapsodising of the Homenc poems 
at Athens chiefly at the Panathenaic 
festival, are IsokratDs, Panegync p 
74 , Lycurgus contra leocrat p. 101 ; 
Plato, Hipparch. p 228 ; Diogen. Laert. 
■Vit ^olon 1.67 

Inscriptions attest that rhapsodising 
continued in great esteem, down to a 
late period of the historical age, both 
at Chios and Te6s, especially the 
former: it was the subject of competi- 
tion by trained youth, and of prizes 
for the victor, at peiiodical religious 
solemnities : see Oorp.Inacnpt Boeckh, 
No. 2214—8088. 



Chap. XXI were the Homeric poems originally written? 7T 

Respecting the mode in which the Homenc poems were 
preserved, during the two centuries (or, as some tliink, longer 
interval) between their original composition and the period 
shortly preceding Solon — and respecting their original composi- 
tion and subsequent changes — there are wide differ- . . , . 
ences oi opinion among able critics. Wei'c they time the 
preserved with, or without, being written ? Was the 
Iliad OI igmally composed as one poem, and the Odyssey 
in like manner, or is each of them an aggregation of 
parts originally self-existent and unconnected 1 Was the author- 
ship of each poem single-headed or many -headed ? 

Either tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been generally 
coupled together and discussed with reference to each other, by 
inquiiies into the Homeric poems; though Mr. Payne piojogo. 
Knight’s Prolegomena have the merit of keeping them 
distinct Half a century ago, the acute and valuable raibednew 
Prol egomena of E. A. W olf, turning to account the V ene- Jebifoctuig 
tian Scholia which had then been recently published, 
first opened philosoxhical discussion as to the history comieoted 
of the Homeric text A considerable part of that aJJtlfofship 
dissertation (though by no means the whole) is em- 
ployed in vindicating the position, previously an- from the 
nounced by Bentley amongst others, that the separate 
constituent portions of the Iliad and Odyssey had not been 
cemented together into any comijact body and unchangeable order 
until the days of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before Christ. 
As a stop towards that conclusion. Wolf maintained that no 
written copies of either poem could be shown to have existed 
during the earlier times to which their composition is referred — 
and that without writing, neither the perfect symmetry of so com- 
plicated a work could have been originally conceived by any poet, 
nor, if realised by him, transmitted with assurance to posterity. 
The absence of easy and convenient writing, such as must be 
indispensably supposed for long manuscripts, among the early 
Greeks, was thus one of the points in Wolf’s case against the 
pnmitive integrity of the Iliad and Odyssey. By Nitzsoh and 
other leading opponents of Wolf, the connexion of the one with 
the other seems to have been accepted as he originally put it, and 
it has been considered incumbent on those, who defended the 
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aBcieiit aggregate cliaracter of tlie Iliad and Odyssey, to maintam. 
that they were written poems from the beginmng. 

To me it appears that the architectonic functions ascribed by 
Wolf to Peisistratus and his associates m reference to 
the Homeric poems are nowise admissible. But much 
would undoubtedly be gained towards that view of 
the question, if it could be shown that in order to 
controvert it we were driven to the necessity of 
admitting long written poems in the nmth century 
before the Christian sera. Few things, in my opinion, 
can be more improbable : and Mr Payne Kmght, 
opposed as he IS to the Wolfian hypothesis, admits 
this no less than Wolf himself.^ The traces of writing 
in Greece, even in the seventh century before the Christian sera, 
are exceedingly trifling. We have no remaining inscription 
earlier than the 40th Olympiad, and the early inscriptions are 
rude and unskilfully executed: nor can we even assure ourselves 
whether Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgus, KaUinus, Tyrtseus, 
Xanthus, and the other early and elegiac lyric poets, com- 
mitted their compositions to wiiting, or at what time the practice 
of doing so became familiar. The first positive ground, which 
authorises us to presume the existence of a manuscript of Homer, 
IS in the famous ordinance of Soldn with regard to the rhapsodes 


The two 

questions 

not neces- 

sanly 

connecteU, 

though 

commonly 

discussed 

together. 

—Few 

traces of 

wilting, 

long aftei 

the Somenc 

age. 


1 Knight, Prolegom Horn c.xxxvm. 
xl. Hand tamen uUum Homencorum 

canninum exemplar Pisistrati seculo 
antiquius extitisse, aut sexcentesimo 
prius anno ante C.N, scriptum fuisse, 
facile credam rara enim et perdifl&cihs 
erat us temporibus scriptura ob penu- 
riam matenae scribendo idoneae, quum 
hteras aut lapidibus exarare, aut 
tabulis hgneis aut lammis metalli 
alicujus msculpere oporteret . . 
Atque ideo memoriter retenta sunt, et 
bwo et aha veterum poetarum carmina, 
«t per urbes et vicos et in pnucipum 
vuorum sedibus, decantata a rhapsodis. 
Neque xnirandum est, ea per tot s»cula 
SIC Integra conservata esse, quoniam— 
per 608 tradita erant, qm ab omnibus 
Greecise et colonianim regibus et civi- 
tatibus mercede satis ampl4 conducti, 
omnia sua studia m iis ediscendis, 
retinendis, et nte recitandis, confere- 
Tiant ” iJompa'^ Wolf, ITolegoin. 
lExiv.-xxv. 


The evidences of early wntmg 
among the Gieeks, and of wiitten 
poems even antenor to Homer, may 
DO seen collected m Kreuser (Voitxagen 
uber Homeros, p. 127-169, Fiankfort, 
1828). His proofs appear to me alto- 

f ether inconclusive Nitzsch main- 

Fims the same opinion (Histor. 
Homen, Faso i sect xi xvu. xviu )— 
in my opmion, not more successfully : 
nor does Franz (Kpigraphicd Orsec. 
Introd. s. iv.) produce any new argu- 
ments 

1 do not quite subscribe to Mr. 
Ejught’s language, when he says that 
there u nothing wonderful m the long 
preservation of the Homenc poems 
umontten It is enough to maintain 
that the existence and practical use 
of long manuscripts by aU the rhap- 
sodes, under the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the 8th and 0th centuries 
among the Greeks, would be a greater 
wonder. 
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at the Panathensea ; but for what length of time previously 
manuscripts had existed we are unable to say. 

Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been written 
from the beginning rest their case, not upon positive proofs — 
nor yet upon the existing habits of society with regard to poetry, 
for they admit generally that the Iliad and Odyssey were not read, 
but recited and heard — but upon the supposed necessity that 
theie must have been manuscripts,^ to ensure the preservation of 
the poems, — the unassisted memory of reciters being neither 
sufficient nor trustworthy. But here we only escape a smaller 
difficulty by running into a gi eater ; for the existence of trained 
bards, gifted with extraordinary memory, is far less astomshing 
than that of long manuscripts in an age essentially non-reading 
and non-wnting, and when even suitable instruments and 
materials for the process are not obvious. Moreover, there is a 
strong positive reason lor believing that the bard was under no 
necessity of refreshing his memory by consulting a Bards or 
manuscript For if such had been the fact, blindness of^adeqS,te 
would have been a disqualification for the profession, 
which we know that it was not . as well from the consistent 
example of Demodokus in the Odyssey, as from that conditions 
of the blind bard of Chios, in the Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, whom Thucydides, as well as the general lo^MSS 
tenor of Grecian legend, identifies with Homer himself.® The 
author of that Hymn, be he who he may, could never 
have described a blind man as attaimng the utmost bards, 
perfection in his art, if he had been conscious that the memory 
of the bard was only maintained by constant reference to the 
manuscript in his chest. 

Her will it be found, after all, that the effort of memory 
required either from bards or rliapsodes, even for the longest of 
these old epic poems, — though doubtless great, — was at all supei- 


1 See this aigument strongly put by 
Nitzsch, m the prefatoiy remarks at 
the beginning of his second volume 
of Commentaries on the Odyssey 
(p. x-xxix). He takes great pains 
to discard all idea that the 
poems were wiitten in order to be 
read To the same purpose Franz 
(Epigraphies Gresc, Introd p. 82), 
who adopts Nitzsch’s positions,— 


**Auditnris enim, non lectnxis, car- 
mina parabant”. 

2 0ayss. vii. 66: Hymn ad ApoIL 
172; Pseudo*Herodot Vit. Homer, c. 
8; Thucyd iii 104 

Various commentators on Homer 
imagined that under the xmsfoitune of 
Demodokus the poet m reahty de- 
senbed his own (Schol. ad Odyss 1, 1 ; 
Maxim. Tyr, sxxvni 1). 
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human. Taking the case with reference to the entire Iliad and 
Odyssey, we know that there were educated gentlemen at Athens 
who could repeat both poems by heart : ^ but m the professional 


1 Xenoph Sympos lii 6. Compare, 
respecting the laboiioua discipline of 
the Gallic Diuids, and the numbe* of 
unwiitten veises which they retained 
m their memoxies, Cspsar, B G vi 14: 
Mela, ni 2 also Wolf, Prolegg s. 
XXIV and Herod li 77, about the pro- 
digious memory of the Egyptian priests 
at Heliopolis 

I transcribe, fiom the inteiesting 
Ihscouis ot M Faunel (piefixed to his 
Chants Populaires de la Gi6ce Mo- 
deme. Pans, 1824), a few paiticulais 
respecting the number, the mnemonic 
power, and the populanty of those 
itmerant singers oi rhapsodes who 
frequent the festivals or paneqhy) is ot 
modern Greece . it is curious to learn 
that this profession is habitually exer- 
cised by blind men (p xc seq ) 

“hes aveugles exeicent en G^'^ce 
nne profession qui les lend non seule- 
ment agreables, mais ndcesbanes, le 
caiactfere, I’lmagination, etla condition 
dtt peuple, fitant ce qu’ils sent e’est 
la profession de chantouis ambulans 
. Hs sont dans I’usage, tant 

sur le continent one dans los ilos, de la 
Gr^ce, d’apprendre par cisur le plus 
grand nombie qu’ils peuvent de chan- 
sons populaires de tout genie et de 
fcoute 6poque Quelques-uns finibsent 
paren savour une quantite prodigieuse, 
et tons sn, savent beancoun. Avec ce 
trdsor dans leur mimoire, us sont tou 
jours en marohe, tiaversent la Giece 
en tout sens Us s’en vont de ville en 
ville, de village en village, chantant h 
Eauditoire qui se forme aussitCt autour 
d*6ux, partout oh ils se montient, coUes 
de leurs chansons qu’ils ;|ugQnt convenir 
le mieux, soit t la locality, soit h la cir- 
constance, et reqoivent une petite re- 
tribution qui fait tout leur revenu. Us 
out I’air de chercher de preference, en 
tout lieu, la partie la plus inculte de la 
population, qui en est toujours la plus 
cuneuse, la plus avide dumpiessions, 
et la moins difficile dans le choix de 
celles qui leur sont offertes. Les Turcs 
seuls ne les ecoutent pas. Cest aux 
reunions nombreuses, aux fetes de vil- 
lage connues sous le nom de Faneghyi is, 
que ces chanteurs ambulans accourent 
le plus volontiers. Hs chantent en 
s’accompagnant d’un instrument ^ 
cordes que I'on touche avec un archet, 
et qui est ezactement I’ancienne lyre 


des Giecs, dont il a conserve le nom 
comme la for me 

“Cette lyre, pour fitre entifeie, doit 
avoir cinq cordes. mais souvent elle 
n’en a que deux ou trois, dont les sons, 
comme il est aisd de prosumer, n’ont 
rien de bieu harmonieux Les chan- 
teurs aveugles vont ordmaiiement 
isohs, et chacun d'eux chante ^ part 
des autres mais quelquefois aiissi ils 
se ifiunissent par groupes de deux ou 
de trois, pour dire enfaemble les mfimes 
chansons . . Ces model nes 

ihapsodes doivent 6tre divisSs en deux 
classes Les uns (et ce sont, selon 
toute apparence, les plus nombieux) 
se boinent h, la fonction de recueillir, 
d’appiendre par < teur, et de mettre en 
circulation, des pieces qu’ils n’ont point 
comnoseps Les autres (et ce sont ceux 
qui foimeutrordre le plus distingu6 de 
leuis corps), h. cette fonction de 
lepdtiteui s et de colporteurs do poesies 
d'autvui, joignent cello de poetes, et 
njouteut k la masse des chansons 
apprises d’auties chants de leur fa<;on 
. . Ces rhapsodes aveugles sont 

les Aiouvellistes et les histoiiens, en 
mAme temps quo les poetes du peuple, 
en cela parfaitemeut semblabloo aux 
ih^sodes anciens de la Gi6ce ’* 

To pass to another country— -Poisia, 
once tlio great rival of Orooce — “ The 
Kuiioglian ihapsodes are called Km- 

S 'J<m-Kh(tni), from Ihav/fidm, to sing 
en duty is to know by hoait all the 
menlmes (meetings) o± Kurioglou, 
nan ate them, oi smg them with the 
accompaniment of the favourite instru- 
ment of Kurroglou, the chungur oi 
sitar, a three-stringed guitar Fer- 
dausi has also his ShaTwnama-KJtanSf 
and the m ophet Mahommed his Koo an- 
Khana memory of those singers 
is truly astonibhing. At every request 
they recite in one breath for some 
hours, without stammeung, beginning 
the tale at the passage or verse pointed 
out by the hearers ” (Specimens of 
the Popular Poetiy of Persia, as fonnd 
in the Adventures and Improvisations 
of Kurroglom the Bandit Minstrel of 
^■orthem Persia, by Alexander 
Chodsko; London 1842. Introd. p 
18) 

“ One of the songs of the Calmuck 
nahonal bards sometimes lasts a whole 
day.’* (Ibid. p. 872.) 
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lecitations we are not to iniaj^ine that the same person did go 
through the whole • the recitation was essentially a joint under- 
taking, and the ihapsodes who visited a festival would naturally 
understand among themselves which part of the poem should 
devolve upt)n each particular individual. Under such circum- 
stances, and with such means of preparation beforehand, the 
quantity of verse which a ihapsode could deliver would he 
measured, not so much by the exhaustion of his memory, as hy 
the physical sufficiency of his voice, having reference to the 
sonorous, emiihatic, and rhythmical pronunciation reipiircd from 

But what guaruntee have we for the exact transmission of tin* 
text for a space of two centuries by simply oral ineans? 

It may he replied that oral transmission would hand of pioicrv- 
down the text as exactly as in point of fiici. it was 
handed down. The great lnie.s of each poem — the jis 

order of parts— the vein of Homeric feeling and the as7nliuV 
general style of locution, and for the most part, the pj^scrvoVi 
true words — would he maintained : for the ]>iorcH- 
sional training of the iha])sode, over and above the premsinn of 
his actual memory, would tend to Ilomoinne hm nund (if the 
expression may be jienuiited), and to restrain liiiii within this 
magic circle. On the other hand, in respect to the details of the 
text, we should expect that there would he wide (litfcreuces and 
iiunicroub inaccuiucies . and so there really were, as the j‘(‘cords 
contained in the Scholia, together with the passages cited in 
ancient authors, hut not found in our Hoiiienc text, abundantly 
testify.-’ 

Moreover the state of the Iliad and Odyssey in resjiect to tins 
letter called the Digamma affords a proof that they ArMument 
were recited for a considerable period before they 
were committed to wiiting, insomuch that the oriil uiuaimna. 

remarks of Mr authors, Imt not found eitlwT tn the 
Mitford on the ijossibihty that the Iliad <;r ()(iyss«y. It is haidly to l)o 
Jlomenc pooms might havo been pre. doubted, however, that many of tiiese 
beived without wiitm^f (History of passages belonged to other epic poems 
PP iUf>— 137). which passud under the name of 

-a ViUoison, Prolegomen pp. xxxiv. Homer. Welclcor(Der bbuhche (?yklus, 

; Wolf, Prolegomeu. p. 37. pp, 20—133) onforces tids (fpmiou very 
In the Epicor. Ormc. Fragm. Justly, and it bannoiiises witii ids view 
P. ^ conslderalde list of of the name of Homer as eo^extenaive 

the Homeric passages cited by ancient with the whole Knio cycle, 
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pronunciation underwent during the interval a sensible change.^ 
At the time when these poems were composed, the Digamma was 
an effective consonant, and figured as such in the structure of the 
verse . at the time when they were committed to writing, it had 
ceased to be pronounced, and therefore never found a place in any 
of the manuscripts — insomuch that the Alexandrine critics, though 
they knew of its existence in the much later poems of Alkeeus 
and Sapphd, never recognised it m Homer. The hiatus, and the 
various perplexities of metre, occasioned by the loss of the 
Digamma, were corrected by different grammatical stratagems. 
But the whole history of this lost letter is very curious, and is 
rendered intelligible only by the supposition that the Iliad and 
Odyssey belonged for a wide space of time to the memory, the 
voice, and the ear exclusively. 

At what period these poems, or indeed any other Greek poems. 
When did first began to be written, must be matter of conjec- 
poeSsb ture, though there is gi*ound for assurance that it was 

to be before the time of Soldn. If in the absence of evi- 

Avntten’ dence we may venture upon naming any more deter- 
minate period, the question at once suggests itself, what were the 
purposes which m that stage of society, a manuscript at its fiirst 
commencement must have been intended to answer ? For whom 
was a written Ihad necessary 1 Not for the rhapsodes ; for with 
them it was not only planted in the memory, but also interwoven 
with the feelings, and conceived in conjunction with all those 
flexions and intonations of voice, pauses, and other oral artifices? 
which were required for emphatic delivery, and which the naked 
manuscript could never reproduce. Not for the general pubhc — 
they were accustomed to receive it with its rhapsodic delivery, and 
with its accompaniments of a solemn and crowded festival. The 
only persons for whom the written Iliad would he suitable, would 


^ See this argument strongly main- 
tained m Giese (XJeber den iEohschen 
Dialekt, sect. 14, p 160 seq<i ) He 
notices several other narfciculais in the 
Homenc language— the plenitude and 
variety of interchangeable grammatical 
forms— the numerous metrical licences, 
set right by appropriate oral mtona- 
tions — which indicate a language as 
yet not constrained by the flinty of 
■wntten authority. 


The same line of argument is taken 
by O. Muller (History of the Literature 
01 Ancient Greece, ch. iv. s. 6). 

Giese has shown also, in the same 
chapter, that aU the manusonpts of 
Homer, mentioned m the Scholia, were 
written in the Ionic alphabet (with H 
and O as marks for the long vowels, 
and no special mark for the rough 
breathing), in so far as the special 
tions out of them enable us to verify. 
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he a select few ; studious and curious men — a class of readers, 
capable of analysing the complicated emotions which, they had 
experienced as hearers in the crowd, and who would on perusmg 
the written words realise in their imaginations a sensible portion of 
the impression communicated by the reciter.^ 

Incredible as the statement may seem in an age like the pre- 
sent, there is in all early societies, and there was in early Greece, 
a time when no such reading class existed. If we could discover 
at what time such a class first began to be formed, we should he 
able to make a guess at the time when the old Epic poems were 
first committed to writing. Now the period which may with the 
greatest probability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the 
formation even of the narrowest reading class in Greece, is the 
middle of the seventh century before the Christian asra (b c. 660 
to B c 630), — ^the age of Terpander, Kallinus, Archilochus, 
Simonides of Amorgus, &c. I ground this supposition on thf* 
change then operated in the character and tendencies 
of Grecian poetry and music,-— the elegiac and iambic Mmnnji'** 

measures havmg been introduced as rivals to the 
primitive hexameter, and poetical compositions hav- written**'' 
mg been transferred from the epical past to the affairs 
of present and real life. Such a change was imjK)r- tiic 
tant at a time when poetry was the (uily known mode ‘ 


1 Nitzsch and Welcker ar^ue, that 
because the Homoxic poems woie /icaal 
with great delight and totorost, there- 
fore the first rudiments of the art of 
wilting, even while beset by a thousand 
mechanical difficulties, would be em- 
ployed to recoi d them I cannot adopt 
this opmion, \«diicli appears to mo to 
derive all its plausibility from our 
present familianty with reading and 
wntmg. The first step from the recited 
to the written poem is really one of 
great violence, as well as useless for 
any want then actually felt. I much 
more agree with Wolf when he says : 

Biu emm illorum hominum vita ot 
simphcitas nihil admodum habuit, 
quod scrinturft dignum viderotur: in 
alus omnibus occupati agunt illi, quee 
posten scribunt, vel (ut do quibusdam 
populis wcepimus) etiam monstratam 
operam hanc spemunt tanquam inde- 
con otii : oamina autem qum pangunt 
longo usu sic ore fundere et evcipere 
consueverunt ut cantu et recitatione 


cum maxime vigontia dc<lurcre ad 
mutaH m»taH, ox illiuH u)tatih sensu 
nihil aliu<l esset, quam perinu'rc ea et 
vitali vi ac siaritu privare ", (Prolegom. 
s. XV p 60). 

Homo good rpmarkH on this subject 
are to be found in William IlumlwdcU'H 
Introduction to his elaborate tum.ti8»* 
Vcber die Kdwl-Spmrhe^ m reference t<» 
the oral talcs current among the 
Basques. He too observes liow great 
and repulsive a proctanling it is, to 
pass at first from verse sung or re- 
cited, to verse wiitten j implying that 
the words are cmnceived doijudied from 
the V<yi trails the uccoinpanying inustc 
and the sunounding and syinpathising 
assembly. The Basipie tales have no 
charm for the peoph* tlieriiHelvi^H when 
put m Spanish words and read (Intro- 
ductxon, sect. xx. p. 268—260). 

Unwritten prose tales, pn-serred In 
the niemory and saul to i»o repeattsl 
nearly m the same words from uge iu> 
ago, are mentioned by Mariner In the 
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of publicatioE (to use a modem phrase not altogether suitable, yet 
the nearest approaching to the sense). It argued a new way ot 
looking at the old epical treasures of the peo];)le, as well as a thirst 
for new poetical effect; and the men who stood forward in it may 
well be considered as desirous to study, and competent to criticise, 
from their own individual point of view, the written words ot the 
Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are told that Kallinus both noticed 
and eulogised the Thebais as the production of Homer. There 
seems theiefore ground for conjecturing, that (for the use of this 
newly-formed and important, but very narrow class) manuscripts 
of the Homeric poems and other old epics— the Thebais and tbe 
Oypria als well as the Iliad and the Odyssey — began to be com- 
piled towards the middle of the seventh century b.c. . ^ and the 
opening of Egypt to Grecian commerce, which took place about 
the same period, would furnish increased facilities lor obtaining 
the requisite papyrus to write upom A reading class, when once 
formed, would doubtless slowly increase, and the number of 
manusenpts along with it ; so that before the time of Sol6n, fifty 
years afterwards, both readers and manuscripts, though still com- 
paratively few, might have attained a certain recognised authority^ 
and formed a tribunal of reference, against the carelessness of 
individual rhapsodes. 

We may, I think, consider the Iliad and Odyssey to have been 
preserved without the aid of writing for a period near upon two 
Condition centuries ^ But is it true, as Wolf imagined, and as 
IM and cntics have imagined also, that the separate 

Odyssey portions of which these two poems are composed were 

reign of originally distinct epical ballads, each constituting a 

— th^^ry^^ separate whole and intended for separate recitation ? 
Wolf. Is it true that they had not only no common author, 

Tonga Islands (Mariner^s Account, vol. doubtless good as an argumenUm ad 
ii. p. 377) hominem, but is not to be loceived ii«i 

The Druidioal poems were kept un- proof (Wolf, Prolog p. 60) TJie evi* 
written by design, after wntmg was m dences mentioned by Mr Clinton (p. 
establish^ use for other purposes 308) ceitainly cannot be logaidod as 
(Cflcsar, B. G. vi. IS) pioving anythmg to the point. 

1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, Giose (U eber den AHolischon Dialokt, 

70l. L p, 368—378) treats it as a matter p. 172) places the first writing of the 
of wrtainty that Archilochus and sepaiate rhapsodies composing the 
Alkman wrote their poems I am not Iliad in the seventh century B.C. 
aware of any evidence for aimouncmg a The songs of the Icelandic Skalds 
this as positively known— except in- were preserved oially for a ponod 
deed an admission of Wolf, which is longer than two centuries,--?. A. 
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but originally neitber common purpose nor fixed order, and tliat 
tlieir first permanent arrangement and integration was delayed 
for three centuries, and accomplished at last only by the taste of 
Peisistratus conjoined with various lettered friends ? ^ 

This hypothesis — to which the genius of Wolf first gave celebrity, 
but which has been since enforced more in detail by others, espe- 
cially by William Muller and Lachmann — apx^ears to me not only 
unsupported by any sufficient testimony, but also opposed to 
other testimony as well as to a strong force of internal probability 
The authorities quoted by Wolf are Josephus, Cicero, 
and Pausanias : ^ J osephus mentions nothing about quoted 
Peisistratus, but merely states (what we may accept as 
the probable fact) that the Homeric poems were originally un- 
written, and preserved only in songs or recitations, from which 
they were at a subsequent period put into writing : hence many 
of the discrepancies in the text On the other hand, Cicero and 
Pausanias go farther, and affirm that Peisistratus both collected, 


]\Iullei thinks veiy much longoi,— 
beiore they were collected or embodied 
in wiitten story by Snono and S/emund 
(Lanae, Untersuchungon ulier die 
Gobch der Nordibclien Heldensage, 
p 98 , also Introfluct p. xx — xxvin ) 
He confounds, however, often, the 
pi osei ration of the sonp^ liom old 
time— with the question whether they 
have or have not an historical basis. 

And there were doubtless many old 
bards and ihapsodes m ancient Uioece, 
of w'hom the same might bo said 
which Saxo Giammaticus alfirms of an 
Englishman named Lucas, tliat he "was 
“htens quidem tenuiter mstiuctus, 
eed histonarum scientia appnme eru- 
ditus” (Dahlmann, TIistoubch© Fors- 
chungen, vol. ii. p. 17o; 

1 “ Homer wrote a sequel of songs 
and ilnpsodies, to be sung by himself 
for small eaimngs and good cheor, at 
festivals and other days of momment ; 
the Iliad he made for the men, the 
pdysseis for the other sex. Those 
loose son^ were not collected together 
into the form of an epic poem until COO 
years after." 

Swch IS the naked language in which 
wolfs main hypothesis had been pre- 
viously sot forth by Bentley, in lus 
Bftmaiks on a late Discourse of Free- 
th^mg, by I’hiloleutherus Lipsiensis," 
published in iTia : the passage re- 
mained unaltered in the seventh 


edition of that treatise ptiTilishod in 
1737 8eo Wolf's Prolegg. xxvii p 116. 

Tho wimo hypothoHis may be soon 
more amply developed, partly m the 
work, of WolfH pupil and admiior, 
%Villiam Malloi, ilovunitcht Vonrkulc 
(the second edition of which was 
published at Loipsic, Ja3<?, with an 
excellent introduction and notes by 
Haumgarton-Cru&ms, adding gieatly to 
the value of the original work by its 
dispassionate review of the whole 
contioversy), iiaitly in two valuable 
Dissertations of I^ichmann, pubJishoil 
in the Philological Transuctions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1837 and 1841 

J* Joseph, cont. Apion. i. U; Cicero 
de Oiator. iii, 34; Pausan. vli. 20, C; 
compare the Scholion on Plautus in 
Xtitschl, 1)10 Alexandria Bibliothek, 
p. 4. Afilian (V. n, xiii. U), who 
nientions both the introduction of the 
Ilomoiic poems into PeloponnOsus by 
Lykurgus, and the compilation by 
J*eisi8tratu«, can hardly be considerM 
as adding to the value of the testi- 
mony : stul less Libanius and 8uidas. 
What we learn is, that some literary 
and critical men of the Alexandrine 
ago (more or fewer, as the ease may 
be : but Wolf exaggerates when he 
talks of an unammtut conviction) 
spoke of Peisistratus as having first 
put together the fractional parts of the 
Hmd and Odyssey into entire poems. 
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and arranged in tte existing order, the rhapsodies of the Iliad 
and Odyssey (implied as poems originally entire and subsequently 
broken into pieces), which he found partly confused and partly 
isolated from each other — each part being then remembered only 
in its own portion of the Grecian world. Respecting Hipparchus 
the son of Peisistratus, too, we are told in the Pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue which bears his name, that he was the first to introduce 
into Attica the poetry of Homer, and that he prescribed to the 
rhapsodes to recite the parts at the Panathenaic festival in 
regular sequence.^ 

Wolf and William Muller occasionfidly speak as if they admitted 
something like an Hiad and Odyssey as established aggregates 
prior to Peisistratus ; but for the most part they represent him or 
his associates as having been the first to put together Homeric 
poems which were before distinct and self-existent compositions. 
And Lachmann, the recent expositor of the same theory, ascribes 
to Peisistratus still more unequivocally this originEil integration 
of parts in reference to the Iliad— distributing the first twenty- 
two books of the poem into sixteen separate songs, and treating it 
as ridiculous to imagine that the fusion of these songs into an 
order such as we now read, belongs to any date earlier than 
Peisistratus.2 

Upon this theory we may remark, first, that it stands opposed 
to the testimony existing respecting the regulations of Sol6n ; 
who, before the time of Peisistratus, had enforced a fixed order 
Objections 0^ recitation on the rhapsodes of the Iliad at the 
Panathenaic festival : not only directing that they 


1 Plato, Hipparch p 228. than either Wolf or William MttUor. 

2 •* Doch icn komme mir bald lAcher- (See Wolf, Prol^omen. p. cxli — cxlii., 
lich vor, wenn ich nooh uamer die andW. Milller,Homerische Vorschule, 
Mdghohkeit gelten lasse. dass unseie Ahschnitt vii. pp. 96, 98, 100. 102.) The 
Iliaa in dem gegenwarhgen Znsam- latter admits that neither Peisistratus 
menhangederb6deutendenTheile,nnd nor the Diaskeuasts could have ma^le 
nicht bios der wenigen bedeutendsten, any considerable changes in the Iliad 
jemals vor der Arbeit des Piaistratua and Odyssey, either m the way of 
gedacht worden sey.” (Lachmann, addition or of transposition; the poems 
Pemere Betmchtungen uber die Uias, as aggregates being too well-known, 
sect, zxvili p. S2 ; Abhandlungen and the Homeric vein of invention too 
Berlm. Academ. 1841.) How far this completely extinct, to admit of such 
achnission — that for the few moet novelties 

%mpo)tant portions of the Ibad there I confess Ido not see how these 
did exist an established order of last-mentioned admissions can be re- 
succession prior to Pmsistratus— is conciled with the main doctrine of 
Intended to reach, I do not know but Wolf, m so far as regards Peisis- 
the language of Lachmann goes farther tratus. 
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sliould go throiigli the rhapsodies seriatim aud without omission or 
corruption, but also establishing a prompter or censorial authority 
to ensure obedience,^ — which implies the existence (at the same 
time that it proclaims the occasional infringement) of an orderly 
aggregate, as well as of manuscripts professedly complete. Kext, 


1 Biogen Laert.i 67.-~Tel 'OMifpou 

e|^v»roj 8 oAi 5 s^ yiypa^t (XoA.wv)^pai^w- 
Sererdai, oloy ojtou 6 trfMroi ikij^ey, 
tKeiffey apy^eardai rhy apxofMvov, Hi ^ijcrt. 
A(,evxi5a$ tv rots Mryapi/eoic. 

Respecting Hipparchus, son of 
Peisistratua, the Pseudo-Plato tells 
us (in the ^alogue so called, p. 228)— 
leal ra^'O/iijpov tmi irourof tKopLcrtv etc 
T^v ravryjyif xal '^vayKatre rovs 
pa^tpSovi Ttayaffjjvaiois i$ virok^~ 
avro. £itci/at, Sxrmp vvv 
tri oiSt TTOtovflrt. 

These words have provoked multi- 
plied criticisms from all the learned 
men who have touched upon the theory 
of the Homenc poems— to determine 
what was the piactice which Sol6n 
found existing, and what was the 
change which he introduced. Our 
information is too scanty to pretend to 
certainty, but I think the explanation 
of Hermann the most satisfactory 
(“Quid ntvrrofiok-^ et viro/SAiJSwv . 
—OpiuciUat tom V, p, 300, tom. vii. n. 
162). 

‘Yn-o/SoXeiJs is the technical term for 
the prompter at a theatneal represon- 
totion (Plutarch. Pracept. gerend. 
^ip p. S13) , vifopokiq ana x/vrofi^ktiv 
have corresponding meanings, of aid- 
ing the memory of a speaker and 
keeping him in accordance with a 
certain standard, m possession of the 
niompter , see the words vnoBakiis, 
Xenophon. Cyropad. liL 3, 87, 

YiroBoKij therefore has no necessary 
^nnexion with a stfnw of rhapsodes, 
but would apply just as much to one 
alone : although it happens in this case 
to be brought to bear upon several in 
succession. again, means 

‘the taking up in succession of one 
rhapsode by another”: though the 
two words, therefore, have not the 
^me meting, yet the proceeding 
desenbed in the two passages in refer- 
ence both to SoI6n and Hipparchus 
appears to be in substance the same— 
t c., to ensure, by compulsory super- 
vision, a correct and orderly recitation 
by the successive rhapsodes who went 
through the different parts of the 
poem. 

There is good reason to conclude 


fiom this passage that the rhapsodes 
before Soldn were guilty both of negli- 
gence and of omission in their recital 
of Homer, but no reason to imagine 
either that they transposed the bool^, 
or that the legitimate order was not 
previously recognised. 

The appointment of a systematic 
wjroj5oA.ev5 or prompter plainly indicates 
the existence of complete manuscripts 

The direction of SoI6n, that Homer 
should be rhapsodised under the 
secuiity of a prompter with his manu- 
script, appears just the same as that of 
the orator Lykurgus in reference to 
,d5schylus, Sophoklt^s, and Kunpid^s 
(Pseudo Plutarch. Vit. X. Rhetor 
Lycurgiyit )— elonnvty/c* $4 >cat vopovs^— 
eU<S*/ac avaficivat tiav iroirjriav 
A.t.<rxiikov, SiO^OKktovf, EvptirtSov, kpX rat 
TpaytfSia^ av-rwv leoivy ypa^ajuteVovs 
^vkdTTHv, Kui rhv rtjf irokttoi ypufj^fiarta. 
irapavay(.yt'ta><rie«(v rots iivpKpivoutyotf • 
ov y&p t^inv avrat (akkw) itrroKptvtarBai,, 
The word akk^i winch occurs last but 
one is introduced by the conjecture of 
Orysar, who has cited and explained 
the above passage of th« rseudo- 
Plutarch in a valuable dissertation— 
J)e Gficecorum. Tragcsdxd gualu fud circa. 
tm^Mra (Cologne, 1830). 

All the critics admit the text as it now 
stands to be milnteUigible, and various 
corrections have been proposed, among 
which that of Orjsar seems the best. 
From his Dissertation 1 transcribe the 
foUowing passage, which iUuHtrates 
the rhapsodising of Homer ^tro- 

*‘Quum histriones fabulis Interpo- 
landia segre abstinerent, Lyourgus 
legem supra indicatam eo tuHt consUio, 
lit recitationes hlstrionum cum publico 
illo exemplo omnino congruas redileret. 
Quod ut ^sequeretur, constitiut, ut 
dum fabulso in sconil recitarentur, 
scriba pnbllcus simul oxemplum dvi- 
tatis mspiceret, juxta sive in theatre 
sive in postsoemo sodens. Hmc enim 
verb! wctpai>ayii/to>(rs<iv est significatio, 
posito prseclpue in prsepositione wopa, 
ut idem sit, quod contm sive juxta 
legere , id quod faciunt ii, qui Uota ab 
aUcro utL ncUata cam suU coTkfmri 
cwpvwfUj* (Orysar, p. 7.) 
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the theory ascribes to Peisistratns a character not only materially 
different from what is indicated by Cicero and Pausanias — who 
represent him, not as having put together atoms originally distinct, 
but as the renovator of an ancient order subsequently lost — ^but 
also in itself unintelligible and inconsistent with Grecian habit 
and feeling. That Peisistratus should take pains to repress the 
licence, or make up for the unfaithful memory, of individual 
rhapsodes, and to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the most 
correct recital of a great and venerable poem, according to the 
standard received among the best judges in Greece— this is a 
task both suitable to his position, and requiring nothing more 
than an improved recension, together with exact adherence to 
it on the part of the rhapsodes. But what motive had he to string 
together several poems, previously known only as separate, into 
one new whole 1 What feeling could he gratify by introducing 
the extensive changes and transpositions surmised by Lachmann, 
for the purpose of binding togeoher sixteen songs which the rhap- 
sodes are assumed to have been accustomed to recite, and the 
people to hear, each by itself apart ? Peisistratus was not a poet, 
seeking to interest the public mind, by new creations and com- 
binations, but a ruler desirous to impart solemnity to a great 
religious festival in his native city. Now such a purpose would 
be answered by selecting, amidst the divergencies of rhapsodes in 
different parts of Greece, that order of text which intelligent men 
could approve as a return to the pure and pristine Iliad ; but it 
would be defeated if he attempted large innovations of his own, 
and brought out for the first time a new Iliad by blending together, 
altering, and transposing many old and well-known songs. A 
novelty so bold would have been more likely to offend than to 
please both the critics and the multitude. And if it were even 
enforced, by authority, at Athens, no probable reason can be given 
why all the other towns and all the rhapsodes throughout Gioece 
should abnegate their previous habits in favour of it, since Athens 
at that time enjoyed no political ascendency such as she acquired 
during the following century. On the whole, it will ai)pear that 
the character and position of Peisistratus himself go far to negative 
the function which Wolf and Lachmann put upon him. His 
interference presupposes a certain foreknown and ancient aggre- 
gate, the mam lineaments of which were familiar to the Grecian 
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public, although many of the rhapsodes lu their practire may have 
deviated from it both by omission and inteipolation. In correct- 
ing the Athenian recitations conformably with such uudei-stood 
geneial type, he might hope both to procure respect for Athens 
and to constitute a fashion fur the rest of Greece, But this step 
of ‘‘collecting the torn body of sacred Homer” is something 
genericfilly different from the composition of a new Iliad out of 
pre-existing songs : the former is iis easy, suitable, and promis- 
ing, as the latter is violent and gratuitous.^ 

To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was the first architect 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, it ought at least to be shown jgjjg 
that no other long continuous poems existed during 
the earlier centuries. But the contrary of this is jiuuiand 
known to be the fact. The iEthiopis of Arktinub, t>ily8sey. 
which contained 9100 verses, dates from a periofl more than two 
centuries earlier than Peisistratus : several other of tlie lost cyclic 
epics, some among them of considerable length, appc^ar during 
the century succeeding Arktmus ; and it is important to notice 
that three or four at least of these poems i>assud currently under 
the name of Homor® Theie is no greater intrinsic diiliculty in 
suppobing long epics to liave begun with the Iliad and Odyssey 


3 That the Hiad or Odyssey were 
ever lecifced with nil the p<uts enthe, 
at any time anterior to Soldn, is a 
pomt which Ritschl domes (Die Alex- 
andim. Bibliothek p. 07---70) JUe 
thinks that befoie 8<)16n, they were 
always recited in parts, and witliout 
any fixed oi der amoiiff the parts. Nor 
did SolOn determine (as ho tlnuks) the 
Older of the parts ; he only cli<‘cked a 
licence of the rhapsodes as to the reci- 
tation of the separate books ; it was 
Peisistratus, who, with the help of 
Onomukiitus and others, iiist settled 
the order of the parts and bound each 
poem into a whole, with some correc- 
tions and interpolations. Nevertheless 
he admits that the parts were onpim- 
ally composed by the same poet, and 
adapted to form a wiiole amongst each 
other: but tJie primitive oiitireness(he 
asserts) was only maintained as a soit 
of traditional belief, never realised in 
recitation, and never reduced to an 
obvious, unequivocal, and ponnanent 
fact— until the time of l^eisistratus. 

Theie is no siitfieient /(loiuul, 1 
tliiiik, for denying all entire lecitation 


previous to HolOn, aiui we only inter- 
pose a new diflleulty, both grave and 
giatmtoUH, by doiiiiur ho. 

“The il-;thi(ji)is of Arktinus coti- 
taim‘d Ploo verses, as we learn from 
the Tabula Ui.ica yet T Fokins assipiw 
to it only lour liooKs. The llias Minor 
had Jour books, the Oypiian veises 
though we do not know the 
number of lines in either. 

Nit7H<5li states it as a c<»rtain matter 
of fact, tliat Arktinus roeited hSs own 
poem aUmt\ tlioiigb it was too long to 
admit of Ills doinj? so \'vithoutinterrui>- 
tion. (See Ins \ orusb* to tlie 2nd vol, 
of the Odyssey, p. xmv.) There Is no 
evidence for this asM<»rtIon, and it 
appears to mo highly improbable. 

in referonec to the lionuinces of the 
Middle Ages, Is^lon/tmg to the Oyde of 
the liound Table, M. Pauriol tells us 
that the Dei man PmmU has nearly 
2'‘»,0o0 versos (more than half as lon#f 
amin as the Iliad); the Perceval of 
Ohristian of 'I'royes pnfbably more; 
the Dei man Tratan, of Dodfrey of 
Strasburg has more than 2.'t,00() ; 
sometimes the poem is beguu by 
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than with the JEthiopis : the ascendency of the name of Homer, 
and the subordinate position of Arktinus, in the history of early 
Grecian poetry, tend to prove the former in preference to the 
latter. 

Moreover, we find particular portions of Ihe Iliad, which 
Catalogue in pronounce themselves, by their own internal 

the Hiad— evidence, as belonging to a large whole, and not as 
separate integers. We can hardly conceive the Cata- 
logue in the second book except as a fractional 
its early composition, and with reference to a series of approach- 

authonty. exploits; for taken apart by itself, such a barren 

enumeration of names could havestimulated neither the fancy of the 
poet nor the attention ol the listeners. But the Homeric Catalogue 
had acquired a sort of canonical authority even in the time of Soldn, 
insomuch that he interpolated a line into it, or was accused of 
doing so, for the purpose of gaining a disputed point against the 
Megarians, who on their side set forth another version.^ Ho such 
established reverence could have been felt for this document, 
unless there had existed, for a long time prior to Peisistratus, the 
habit of regarding and listening to the Iliad as a continuous 
poem. And when the philosopher Xenophanes, contemporary 
with Peisistratus, noticed Homer as the universal teacher, and 
denounced him as an unworthy desciiber of the gods, he must 
have connected this great mental sway, not with a number of 
unconnected rhapsodies, hut with an aggregate Iliad and Odyssey , 
probably with other poems also, ascribed to the same author, such 
as the Cypria, Epigoni, and Thebais. 

We find, It is true, references in various authors to portions of 
the Iliad each by its own separate name, such as the Tcichomachy, 
the Aristeia (pre-eminent exploits) of Diomed^s or of AgamemnOn, 
the Doloneia or Night-expedition (of Dol6n as well as of Odysseus 
and Biomed^s), &c., and hence it has been concluded that these 
portions originally existed as separate poems, before they were 
cemented together into an Hiad. But such references prove 

one author and continued by another, ceed 800 hues, and they are for the 
(Eauriel, Bomans de Chevalene. most part much shorter (Unteisuch- 
Bevue des Deux Mondes, t xm. p. ungen uber die Geschichte der Nordi* 
696—697.) schen Heldensage, aus A. MtUleBs 

The ancient unwritten poems of the Sagahibhothek, von G. lAnge, Krankf. 
Icelandic Skalds are as much lync as 1SS2. Introduct. p. xlii.) 
epic : the longest of them does not ex- i Plutarch, Sol6n, 10. 
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nothing to the point ; for until the Iliad was divided by Aristarchus 
and his colleagues into a given number of books or rhapsodies, 
designated by the series of letters in the alphabet, there was no 
method of calling attention to any particular portion of the poem 
except by special indication of its subject-matter.^ Authors 
subsequent to Peisistratus, such as Herodotus and Plato, who 
unquestionably conceived the Iliad as a whole, cite the separate 
fractions of it by designations of this sort. 

The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis respecting 
the text of the IHad, tend to separate two points which are by no 
means necessarily connected, though that hypothesis, as set forth 
by Wolf himself, by W. Muller, and by Lachmann, presents the 
two m conjunction. First, was the Iliad onginally projected and 
composed by one author and as one poem, or were the different 
parts composed separately and by unconnected authors, and sub- 
sequently strung together into an aggregate 'i Secondly, assuming 
that the internal evidences of the poem negative the foimer 
supposition, and drive us upon the latter, was construction of 
the whole poem deferred, and did the parts exist only in their 
separate state, until a period so late as the reign of Peisistratus ? 
It is obvious that these two questions are essentially separate, and 
that a man may believe the Iliad to have been put together out 
of pre-existing songs, without recognising the age of Peisistratus 
as the period of its first compilation. Now whatever 
may be the steps through which the poem passed to its 
ultimate integrity, there is sufficient reason for believ- 
ing that they had been accomplished long before that 
period : the friends of Peisistratus found an Iliad 
already existing, and already ancient in their time, 
even granting that the poem had not been onginally 
bom in a state of unity. Moreover, the Alexandrine 
critics, whose remarks are preserved in the Scholia, 
do not even notice the Peisistratic recension among 
manuscripts which they had before them : and Mr, Payne Knight 
justly infers from their silence that either they did not possess it, 
or it was in their eyes of no great authority; ® which could never 

iThe Homeric Scholiast refers to JKnipfht, Prolegg, Homer, xxxii. 
Qmntus Calaber iy rfi ’A/ta^ovou<M(t«f, xxxvi xxxvii That Peisistratus caused 
which was only one portion of his long a corrected MS. o* the Iliad to be pre- 
poem (SchoL ad Iliad, li. 220). paied, thexe seems good reason to 


Iliad and 
Odyssey 
wcie entire 
poems long 
untorior to 
Peisistratus, 
whether 
they were 
originally 
composed 
as entire 
or not. 

the many 
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have been the case if it had been the prime originator of Homeric 
unity. 

The line of argument, by which the advocates of Wolfs 
liypothesia negative the primitive unity of the poem, consists in 
-exposing gaps, incongruities, contradictions, &c., between the 
separate parts. Now, if in spite of all these incoherencies, 
standing mementos of an antecedent state of separation, the 
component poems were made to coalesce so intimately as to appear 
as if they had been one from the beginning, we can better under- 
stand the complete success of the proceeding and the universal 
prevalence of the illusion, by supposing such coalescence to have 
taken place at a very early period, during the productive days of 
epical genius, and before the growth of reading and criticism. 
The longer the aggregation of the separate poems was deferred, 
the harder it would be to obhterate in men’s minds the previous 
state of separation, and to make them accept the new aggregate 
as an original unity. The bards or rhapsodes might have found 
comparatively little difficulty in thus piecing together distinct 
songs, during the ninth or eighth century before Christ ; but if 
we suppose the process to be deferred until the latter half of the 
sixth century— if we imagine that Sol6n, with all his contem- 
poraries and predecessors, knew nothing about any aggregate 
Iliad, but was accustomed to read and hear only those sixteen 
distinct epical pieces into which Lachmann would dissect the 
Hiad, each of the sixteen bearing a separate name of its own — no 
compilation then for the first time made by the fiiends of 
Peisistratas could have effaced the established habit, and planted 
itself in the general convictions of Greece as that primitive 


believe, and the Schollon on Plautus 
edited by Ritschl (see Die Alexandrm- 
ische Bibliothek, p 4) specifies the four 
persons (Onoinakritus was one) em- 
ployed on the task. Bitsohl fancies 
that It served as a sort of Vulgate for 
the text of the Alexandrine cntics, who 
named specially othei MSS. (of Chios, 
Sm6p6, Massalia, <fcc ) only when they 
•diverged from this Vnigate : he thinks 
also that it formed the original from 
whence those other MSS were first 
dravra, which are <»Jled m the Homeric 
Scholia at KowaCf KowSrepai. (p. 69 — 
CO) 

Welcker supposes the Peisistratic 


MS. CO have been either lost or carried 
away when Xerxes took Athens (Der 
Bpische Oyklus, p. 382— 888). 

Compare Nit^sch, Histor. Homer. 
Ease. 1 . p. 166—167 , also his commen- 
tary on Odyss xi 604, the alleged 
interpolation of Onomakritus, and 
TUnci, Gesohichte der Hellen. Poes. 
Part ns vii. p 262—266. 

The main facts respecting the 
Peisistratic recension are collected and 
discussed by GrtUenhan, Geschiohte 
der Philolome, sect. 64—64, vol. i. p. 
266—811 Unfortunately we cannot 
beyond mere ooBjecture and possi- 
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Homeric production. Had the sixteen pieces remained di-iunited 
and individualised down to the time of Peisistratus, they woul<l 
in all probability have continued so ever afterwards ; nor could 
the extensive changes and transpositions wdiich (accuiding to 
Lachmann’s theory) were reqiined to melt them down into our 
present Iliad, have obtained at that late period universral accept- 
ance. Assuming it to be true that such changes and tran'32Jositious 
did really take place, they must at least be referred to a period 
greatly earlier than Peisistratus or Solon. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms what is here 
remarked. There is nothing either in the Iliad or traces 
Odyssey which savours of modermsm^ applying that 
term to the age of Peisistratus ; nothing which brings poems of 
to our view the alterations, brought about by two iuSoms 
centuries, in the Greek language, the coined money, 
the habits of writing and reading, the despotisms and of 
republican governments, the close military array, the tiatus 
improved construction of ships, the Amphiktyonic couvocatious, 
the mutual frequeutation of religious festivals, the Oriental and 
Egyptian veins of icligion, &c , familiar to the latter eijucli. 
These alterations Onoinakritub and the other literary friends ol 
Peisistratus could hardly have failed to notice even without, 
design, had they then for the first time undertaken the task of 
piecing together many self-existent epics into one large aggregate,'^ 
Everything in the two great Homeric poems, b(;th in substauce 
and xn language, belongs to an age two or three centuries earlier 
than Peisisti atns. Indeed even the interpolations (or those 
passages which on the best grounds are pronounced to be sucli) 
betray no trace of the sixth century before Christ, an<l may 
well have been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus — in some 
cases even by Arktinus and Ilesiod — as genuine llomeiic matter. 

1 Wolf allows both the uniformity of AriBtarchxis <“ minflcum lUura concon- 
colouimg and the antiquity of colour- turn rovocatum Arislarcho iinpriraiH 
ing which pervade the Homeric poems, dobomus *'). This is a vary exaggcHitod 
also the strong line by which they estimate of the iiitorforence of Aris- 
stand distinguished fiom the other taichus : but at any rate the concentitH 
Greek poets:— “Immo congruunt in itself was ancient and original, and 
iis omnia ferme in idem ingenium, in Aristarchus only reitored it when it 
eoadem mores, in oandom fonnam bad been spoiled by intervening ucci- 
sentiendi et loquendi (Prolegoui. p. dents ; at least, if we are to construe 
oclxv. : compare p cxxxvili.) lewcatum strictly, which perhaps is 

He thinks indeed that this harmony hardly consistont with VVolfs main, 
wasmtortfdby the ability and care of theory. 
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As far as the evidences on the case, as well internal as external, 
enable ns to judge, we seem warranted in believing that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were recited substantially as they now stand (always 
allowing for partial divergences of text and interpolations) in 
776 B.C , our first trustworthy mark of Grecian time. And this 
ancient date— let it be added — as it is the best authenticated fact, 
so it IS also the most important attribute of the Homeric poems, 
considered in reference to Grecian history. For they thus afford 
us an insight into the ante-historical character of the Greeks — 
enabling us to trace the subsequent forward march of the nation, 
and to seize instructive contrasts between their former and their 
later condition. 

Rejecting, therefore, the idea of compilation by Peisistratus, 
Homeric referrmg the present state of the Iliad and 

1 ° wSher ^ ^ period more than two centuries earlier, 

by one the question still remains, by what process, or through 
or sevei^? whose agency, they reached that state 1 Is each poem 
the work of one author, or of several? If the latter, 
date and do all the parts belong to the same age ? What ground 
scheme? for believing that ‘any or all of these parts 

existed before as separate poems, and have been accommodated 
to the place in which they now appear by more or less systematic 
alteration ? 

The acute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf; half a century 
ago, powerfully turned the attention of scholars to the necessity 
of considermg the Iliad and Odyssey with reference to the age 
and society in which they arose, and to the material differences m 
this respect between Homer and more recent epic poets.^ Since 
that time an elaborate study has been bestowed upon the early 


1 See Wolf, Prolegg. c xii p xliii, 
‘‘Nondnm exiim prorsas aecta et ex- 
plosa est eorum latio, qui Homerom et 
Callimachum et Virgumm et Nonnum 
et Miltomim eodem axiimo legant, nec 
^md^umuflciyusque c^as^wat, 

A Smiiar and earlier attempt to 
construe the Homenc poems with re- 
ference to their age, is to be seen m 
the treatise called Jl Veto Omero of 
Vico,— marked with a good deal of ori- 
ginal thought, but not strong in erudi- 
tion (Opere di Vico, ed Milan, vol. v. 
p 4S7— 497). 


^ An interesting and instructive re- 
view of the course of Homeric criticism 
durmg the last fifty years, comprising 
some new details on the gradual de- 
velopment of the theories both of Wolf 
and of Lachmaim, will be found in a 
recent Dissertation published at Kd- 
nigsberg— ** Die Homerische Kritik von 
Wolf bis Grote "—by Dr. Ludwig Fned- 
ISnder, Berlin, 1868. Dr. PrieMnder 
approves several of tbe opinions which 
I have ventured to advance respecting 
the probable structure of the IKad, and 
mistams them by new reasons of his 
own. 
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manifestations of poetry (Sagenpoesie) among other nations ; and 
the Cerman critics especially, among whom this description of 
literature has been most cultivated, have selected it as the only 
appropriate analogy for the Homeric poems. Such poetry, con- 
sisting for the most part of short artless effusions, with little of 
deliberate or far-sighted combination, has been assumed by many 
critics as a fit standard to apply for measuring the capacities of 
the Homeric age ; an age exclusively of speakers, singers, and 
hearers, not of readers or writers. In place of the Question 
unbounded admiration which was felt for Homer, not 
merely as a poet of detail, but as constructor of a long 
epic, at the time when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, Oanl^pSed 
the tone of criticism passed to the opposite extreme,^ Homeric 
and attention was fixed entirely upon the defects in poems 
the arrangement of the Iliad and Odyssey. Whatever was to be 
found in them of symmetry or pervading system was pronounced 
to be decidedly post-Homeric. Under such preconceived anticipa- 
tions Homer seems to have been generally studied in Germany 
during the generation succeeding Wolf, the negative 
portion of whose theory was usually admitted, though mills'—^ 
as to the positive substitute — ^wliat explanation was to 
he given of the history and present constitution of Ot*rman 
the Homeric poems — there was by no means the liKe theSr 
agreement. During the last ten years, however, a 
contrary tendency has manifested itself ; the Wolfian partiaUy^*” 
theory has been re-ex<auiined and shaken by Nitzsch, 
who, as well as 0. Muller, Welcker, and other scholars, have 
revived the idea of original Homeric unity, under certain 
modifications. The change in Goethe^s opinion, coincident with 
this new direction, is recorded in one of his latest works.i On the 
other hand, the original opinion of Wolf has also been reproduced 
within the last five year's, and fortified with several new observa- 
tions on the text, of the Iliad, by Lachmann. 

The point is thus still under controversy among able scholars, 
and is probably destined to remain so. For in truth our means 
of knowledge are so limited, that no man can pi'oduce arguments 

1 In the 46th volume of Iris cpUecte^ die Xykllschon DioUtet (Muihz, XS87), 
works, in the little treatise Piefaco, p. vi. 

%och timnal ” . compare G. I/ango, XJeber 
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sufficiently cogent to contend against opposing preconceptionb ; 
and it creates a painful sentiment of diffidence when we read the 
expressions of ec^ual and absolute persuasion with which the two 
opposite conclusions have both been advanced.^ We have nothing 
to teach us the history of these poems except the poems them- 


Scanty 
evidence- 
difficulty of 
forming any 
conclusive 
opinion 


selves. Not only do we possess no collateral informa- 
tion respectmg them or their authors, but we have no 
one to describe to us the people or the age in which- 
they originated : our knowledge respecting contem- 
porary Homeric society is collected exclusively from 


the Homeric compositions themselves. We are ignorant whether 


any other, or what other, poems preceded them oi divided with 
them the public favour, nor have we anythmg better than con- 
jecture to determine either the circumstances under which they 
were brought before the hearers, or the conditions which a bard 
of that day was req[uired to satisfy. On all these points, more- 
over, the age of Thucydid^® and Plato seems to have been no 


1 ** Non esse totam Hiadem ant 
Odysseam unms poetro opus, ita extra 
duDitationem positum puto, ut qtu 
secus senl^t, eum non satis lecti- 
tasse ilia carmina contendam.” (Godf. 
Hermann, Praefat ad Odysseam, Lips 
1825, p IV ) See the language of &e 
same eminent critic in his treatise 
“Ueber Homer und Sappho,” Opus- 
cula, vol V. p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dissected 
the 2200 Imes m the Iliad, between 
the beginmng of the eleventh book and 
line 690 of the fifteenth, into four songs 
“in -^e highest degree different in 
their spmt** (“ ihrem Geiste nach 
hochst verschiedene Liedei ”), tell ns 
that whosoever thinks this difference 
of spint inconsiderable,— whosoever 
does not feel it at once when pointed 
out,— whosoever can believe that the 
parts as they stand now belong to one 
artistically constructed Epos,— **vwU 
do well not to trouble himself any more 
either with my criticisms or with epic 
poetry, because he is too weak to 
understand anythmg about it” (“ weil 
er an sohwach ist etwas darm zu ver- 
stehen ”) Femere Betrachtungen 
fiber die llias AbhandL Beilm. Acad. 
1841, p 18, § xxiii 

On the contiary, XJlrici, after having 
shown (or tned to show) that the com- 
position of Homer satisfies perfectly, 


in the main, all the exigencies of an 
artistic epic— adds, that this will make 
itself at once evident to all those who 
have any sense of aitistical symmotiy ; 
but that for those to whom that sonso 
is wanting, no conclusive demonstration 
ca’ be given He warns the lattei, 
however, that they are not to deny the 
existence of that which their shoit- 
sightod vision cannot distinguish, for 
everything cannot be made clear to 
children, which the mature man sees 
thro^h at a glance (Uliici, Geschichte 
des Gfriechiscnen Epos, Part i ch vii. 
p. 200—261) Read also Payne Knight, 
iProleg c. xxvii , about the insanity or 
the Wolfian School, obvious oven to 
the “ homunculus e tnvio ”. 

1 have the misfortune to dissent 
from both Lachmann and Ulrioi ; for 
't appears to me a mistake to put the 
Iliad and Odyssey on tho same footing, 
as Ulnci does, and as is too frequently 
done by others 

3 Plato, Aristotle, and their contem- 
poraries generally, road tho most sus- 
picious portions of the Horaenc poems 
as genuine (Nitzsch, i^lan und Gang der 
Odysseo, m the Preface to Ins socond 
vol of Comments on the Odyssey, p. 
lx.— Ixiv.) 

Thucydidds accepts the Hymn to 
Apollo as a composition by the author 
of the lhad. 
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better informed than we are, except in so far as they could 
profit by the analogies of the cyclic and other epic poems, 
which would doubtless in many cases have afforded valuable 
aid. 

Nevertheless no classical scholar can be easy without some 
opinion respeciting the authorship of these immortal poems. And 
the mors defective the evidence we possess, the more essential is 
it that all that evidence should be marshalled in the clearest 
order, and its bearing upon the points in controversy distinctly 
understood beforehand. Both these conditions seem to have 
been often neglected, throughout the long- continued Homeric 
discussion. 

To illustrate the first point: — Since two poems arc com])re- 
hended in the problem to be solved, the natural process would be, 
first to study the easier of the two, and then to apply the conclu- 
sions thence deduced as a means of explaining the other. Now 
the Odyssey, looking at its aggregate character, is incomiiarably 
more easy to comprehend than the Iliad. Yet most Homeric 
cntics apiily the microscope at once, and in the first instance, to 
the Iliad 

To illustrate the second point : — ^What evidence is sufficient to 
negative the supposition that the Ilia<l or the Odyssey is a poem 
originally and mteiitionally one ? Not sinixdy parti- oj 

cular gaps and contradictious, though they be even HtudyniK 
gross and numerous ; but the x>rep(mderance of these tlDn 
proofs of mere unprepared coalescence over the other 
proofs of designed adupbition scattered throughout tho 
whole poem. Fur the poet (or the co-operating ]>oetH, if morit 
than one) may have inteu<led to comjiose an harmonious whole, 
but may have rejiliscd their intention incompletely, and left par- 
tial faults ; or perhaps the contradictory lines may have cit^pt in 
through a corrupt text. A survey of tho whole i)oeni is necessary 
to determine the q^uestion ; and this necessity, too, has not always 
been attended to. 

If it had happened that the Odyssey had been preserved to us 
alone, without the Iliad, I think the disxmte respecting Homeric 
unity would never have been raised. For the former is, in my 
judgment, pervaded almost from beginning to end by marks of 
designed adaptation ; and tho special faults which Wolf, W. 
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Miiller, and B. Thierscli,^ have singled out for the purpose of 
disproving such unity of intention, are so few and of so little im- 
portance, that they would have been universally regarded as mere 
instances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poet, had 
they not been seconded by the far more powerful battery opened 
agaiixot the Iliad. These critics, having laid down their general 
presumptions against the antiquity of lie long epopee, illustrate 
their principles by exposing the many flaws and fissures in the 
Iliad, and then think it sufficient if they can show a few siihilar 
defects in the Odyssey — as if the breaking up of Homeric unity 
in the former naturally entailed a similar necessity with regard 
to the latter ; and their method of proceeding, contrary to the 
rule above laid down, puts the more difficult problem m the fore- 
ground, as a means of solution for the easier. We can hardly 
wonder, however, that they have applied their observations m the 
first instance to the Iliad, because it is in every man’s esteem the 
Odyssey to marked, striking and impressive poem of the 

be studied two— and the character of Homer is more intimately 
moreSmple identified with it than with the Odyssey. This may 
gfwe strac ^ ^ explanation of the course pursued ; but be 

lure than the case as it may in respect to comparative poetical 
the Hiad. merit, it is not the less true, that as an aggregate, the 
Odyssey is more simple and easily understood, and therefore 
ought to come first in the order of analysis 

Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a unity 
Odyssey— of design seem unequivocal and everywhere to be 
found. A premeditated structure, and a concentration 
design of interest upon one prime hero under well-defined 
its^stmc^^ circumstances, may be traced from the first book to the 
ture. twenty-third Odysseus is always either directly or 
indirectly kept before the reader, as a warrior returnmg from the 
fulness of glory at Troy, exposed to manifold and protracted 
calamities during his return home, on which his whole soul is so 
bent that he refuses even the immortality offered by Calypsd ; — 
a victim, moreover, even after his return, to mingled injury and 
insult from the suitors, who have long been plundering his pro- 
perty and dishonouring his houses but at length obtaining, by 

1 Bernhard Thiersch, tTeberdas Zeitalter tmd Vaterland des Homer (Ho^ber* 
stadt, 1882), Einleitung, p. 4r— 18 
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valour and cunning united, a signal revenge whicli restores him 
to all that he had lost All the persons and all the events in the 
poem are subsidiary to this main plot • and the divine agency, 
necessary to satisfy the feeling of the Homeric man, is put forth 
by Poseiddn and Athene, in both cases from dispositions directly 
bearing upon Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, 
we have only to read the objections taken against that of the 
Iliad — especially in regard to the long withdrawal of Achilles, 
not only irom the scene, but from the memory — ^together with 
the independent prominence of Ajax, Diomedes and other heroes. 
How far we are entitled from hence to infer the want of preme- 
ditated unity in the Iliad, will be iiresently considered ; hut it is 
certain that the constitution of the 0<lyssey in this respect every- 
where demonstrates the presence of such unity. Wbatever may 
be the interest attached to Penelope, Teleniaclius, or Euminus, we 
never disconnect them from their association with Odysseus. 
The present is not the place for collecting the many maiks of 
artistical structure dispersed throughout this poem : liut it may 
be worth while to remark, that the iiiial catastrophe realiKcd in 
the twenty-second book — ^the slaughter of the suitors in the veiy 
house which they were proiauing — ^is distinctly unci prominently 
marked out in the first and second books, promised by 'I’eirosias 
in the eleventh, by Athene in the thirteen tli, ami liy Hcdcu in 
the fifteenth, and gradually matured hy a senes of suitable preli- 
minanes, throughout the eight books ]>rect‘<Hng its occurrence,,^ 
Indeed what is principally evident, and wliat has been often 
noticed, m the Odyssey, is, the ecpiuble How both of tlie narrative 
and the events ; the absence of that rise and fall of interest whnii 
is suihciently consincuous in the Iliad. 

To set against these evidences of unity, there ouglit at ]eiu»t to 
be some strong cases produced of occasional incoher- 
ence or contradiction. But it is remarkable how little v»*ry fow 
of such counter-evidence is to be found, although the InShomicf 
arguments of Wolf, W. Muller, and B. Thiersch stand 
so much in need of it. They have discovered only 
one instance of undeniable inconsistency in the parts — the number 
of days occupied by the absence of Telemacluis at Pylus and 

^ Compare i. 206 ; ii. 146 (pi/jiroivot Ktv inetra S6umv SvrocrBcv : xt IXS ; 

jciu. 3»5 ; XV, 178 , also xiv. 162. 
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Sparta. Tliat young prince, though represented as in great haste 
to depart, and refusing pressing invitations to prolong his stay, 
must nevertheless be supposed to have continued for thirty days 
Chronoio* guest of Menelaus, in order to bnng his proceed- 
gicai ings into chronological harmony with those of 

m Odysseus, and to explain the first me,eting of father 

Odyhseym and son in the swine-fold of Eiimeeus. Here is 
one cafae undoubtedly an inaccuracy (so Nitzsch^^ treats it, and 
I think justly) on the part of the poet, who did not anticipate, 
and did not experience in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny7*Wi 
inaccuracy certainly not at all wonderful ; the matter of real 
wonder is, that it stands almost alone, and that there are no 
others in the poem. 

Now this is one of the main points on which W. MiiUei and 
Inference theory — explaining the chiono- 

enoneoiisiy logical confusion by supposing that the journey of 
^enl^that Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta constituted the 
the paits subject of an epic originally separate (comprising the 
poem were first fouT books and a portion of the fifteenth), and 
incorporated at second-hand with the remaining poem. 
And they conceive this view to be farther confirmed 
by the double assembly of the gods (at the beginning of the first 
book as well as of the fifth), which they treat as an awkwaid 
repetition, such as could not have formed part of the primary 
scheme of any epic poet. But here they only escape a small 
difficulty hy running into another and a greater. For it is 
impossible to comprehend how the first four books and part of 
the fifteenth can ever have constituted a distinct epic ,* since the 
adventures of Telemachus have no satisfactory termination, except 
at the point of confluence with those of his father, when the 


iNitzsohjPlanundGangclexOdysaee, quoscunque aTgiitianim captatoreSj 
V. xliii , prefixed to the second vol of carmma cantito&se, sed inter eos qui 
his Commentary on the Odysseis sensibus animoium libere, incaute, et 
** At carminnm prmu auditores non eflCuse indulgoiont,” <fec Chap xxii — 
adeo cnnosi eraut (observes Mr Payne xxvu. of Mi ICjught’s Proleftouiena 
Kmght, Prolegg c. xxiii ), ut ejusmodi are valuable to the same piupose, 
rerum rationes aut exquirerent aut ex- showing the “ homines rudes et 
pendereut : neque eorum hdos e subti- agrestes ” of that day as excellent 
lioribns congruentus omnino pendebat judges of what fell under their senses 
Monendi emm sunt etiam atque etiam ana observation, but caieless, credu- 
Homericorum studiosi, vetores illos lous, and unobservant of contradiction, 
MtSovs non hngud, professoriil inter m matter which came only under the- 
viros criticos et grammaticos, aut ahos mind's eye 
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unexpected meeting and recognition takes place under the roof 
of Eumteus— nor can any epic poem ever have described that 
meeting and recognition without giving some account how 
Odvsseus came thither. Moreover the first two hooks of the 
Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry expectation foiwai'd, 
to the final catastrophe of the poem — treating Tclemachus as a 
subordinate person, and Ins expedition as merely provisional 
towards an ulterior result. Nor can I agree with W, Muller, 
that the real Odyssey might well be supposed to begin with the 
fiftn book. On the contrary, the exhibition of the suitors and 
the Ithakesian agora, presented to us in the second book, is 
absolutely essential to the full comprehension of the books sub- 
seq[uent to the thirteenth. The suitors are far too important 
peisonages m the poem to allow of their being first introduced in 
so informal a manner as we read in the sixteenth book : indeed 
the passing allusions of Athene (xiii. 310, 375) and Eumoeus (xiv. 
41, 81) to the suitors, presuppose cognizaiu*e of them on the i>art 
of the liearer. 

Lastly, the twofold discussion of the go^ls, at the beginning of 
the first and fifth books, and the double interference of Athene, 
far from being a needless repijtition, may be shown to suit iier- 
fectly both the genuine epical conditions and the unity of the 
poem.^ For although tlie final consummation, and the organisa- 
tion of measures against the suitors, was to be accomplished by 
Odysseus and Teleraachus pnutly, yet tlui march and adventures 
of the two, until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling of 
Eumaeus, were essentially distinct. But according to tlie religious 
ideas of the old epic, the presiding direction of Atli0n6 was neces- 
sary for the safety and success of both of them. Her 
first interference ai'ouses and insiiires the son, her 
second produces Uie liberation of the father— consti- 
tutmg a point of union and common origination for events, ultf- 
two lines of adventures in both of which she takes 
earnest interest, but which are necessmly for a time 
kept apai't in order to coincide at the proper moment. 


1 W Mdller is not correct in saying 
that m the first assembly of the gotls, 
Zeus promises something which ho 
'does not perform Zeus does not 
promise to send Hermds as messenger 


to KalyiiaO, in the first book, though 
Ath6n6 mges him to do so Zeus 
indued requires to be urged twice 
before he dictates to K^ynsd the 
release of Odysseus, but he had 
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It will thus appear that the twice-repeated agora of the gods 
in the Odyssey, bringing home as it does to one and the same 
divme agent that double stait which is essential to the scheme of 
the poem, consists better with the supposition of premeditated 
Skill dis- unity than with that of distinct self-exiateut paits, 
fhis poiS; assuredly the manner in which Telemachus and 

by the poet. Odysseus, both by diiferent roads, are brought into 
meeting and conjunction, at the dwelling of Eumjeus, is some- 
thing not only contrived, but veiy skilfully contiived. It is 
needless to advert to the highly interestmg character of Euiufleusy 
rendered available as a rallying point, though in different w^p^ 
both to the father and the son, over and above the sympathy 
which he himself inspires. 

If the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self-existent 
Difficulty of imagine it to have consisted *2 To this 

imagining question it IS difficult to imagine a satisfactory reply : 
broken^upf^ for the supposition that Telemachus and his adventures 
^^exiSg formed the subject of a separate epos, 

poems or ^ apart jfrom Odysseus, appears inconsistent with the 
songs. whole character of that youth as it stands in the poem, 
and with the events in which he is made to take part. We could 
better imagine the distribution of the adventures of Odysseus 
himself into two parts — one containing his wanderings and return, 
the other handling his ill-treatment by the suitors and his final 
triumph. But though either of these two subjects might have 
been adequate to furnish out a separate poem, it is nevertheless 
certain, that as they are presented in the Odyssey, the former 
cannot he divorced from the latter. The simple return of 
Odysseus, as it now stands in the poem, could salisly no one as a 
final close, so long as the suitors remain in possession of his house 
and forbid his reunion with his wife. Any poem which treated 
his wanderings and return separately, must have repiesented his 
reunion with Penelop^ and restoration to his house as following 
naturally upon his arrival in Ithaka^ — thus taking little or no- 
notice of the suitors. But this would be a capital mutilation of 
the actual epical narrative, which considers the suitors at home 
as an essential portion of the destiny of the much-suffering hero, 

already intimated m the fiist book that hero, because of the wrath manifested 
be felt great difficulty in protectmg the against turn by PoseMdn 
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not less than his shipwrecks and trials at sea. His return (sepa- 
rately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of Polyphemus 
executed by Poseid6n, to be long-deferred, miserable, solitary, 
and ending with destruction in his house to greet him ; ^ and the 
ground is thus laid, in the very recital of his wanderings, for a 
new series of events which are to happen to him after his arrival 
in Ithaka There is no tenable halting-place between the depai- 
ture of Odysseus from Troy and the final restoration to his house 
and his wife. The distance between these two events may indeed 
be widened, by accumulating new distresses and impediments, 
but any separate poition ol it cannot be otherwise treated than 
as a fraction of the whole. The beginning and end are here the 
data in respect to epical genesis, though the intermediate events 
admit of being conceived as variables, nioie or less numerous : so 
that the conception of the whole may be said without impropriety 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent parts. 

The general result of a study of the Odyssey may he set down 
as follows * — 1. The poem as it now stands exhibits structure 
uneq[uivocally adaptation of parts and continuity of 
structure, whether by one or by several consentient eMsintioUy 
hands : it may perhaps be a secondary formation, out cJnuot 
of a pre-existing Odyssey of smaller dimensions ; but J 
if so, the parts of the smaller whole must have been gcther out 
so far recast as to make them suitable members of the existing 
larger, and are noway recognisable by us. 2. The 
subject-matter of the poem not only does not favour, but goes far 
to exclude, the possibility of the Wolfian hypothesis. Its events 
cannot be so arranged as to have composed several antecedent 
substantive epics, afterwards put together into the present aggre- 
gate. Its authors cannot have been mere compilers of pre-exist- 
ing materials, such as Peisistratus and his friends : tliey must 
have been poets, competent to work such matter as they found 
into a new and enlarged design of their own. Nor can the age 
in which this long poem, of so many thousand lines, was turned 
out as a continuous aggregate, be separated from the ancient, 
productive, inspired age of Grecian epic. 

1 Odyss. ix. 684d— ^l\Xorp6ic, tiJpoi 8’ iv m^/Awra 

olKCt*— 

*0\fri cASoi, hK4<rcL9 irdvras *Qs «vy 6 fi 0 VO 9 (the Cyclops to 

iraipov 9 , PosoidCn): rov 8 ' IxAvv Kvavoxo,Cnf9. 
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Arriving at such conclusions from the internal evidence of the 
Odyssey,^ we can apply them by analogy to the Iliad. We learn 
Analog of something respecting the character and capacities of 
se^ Slows which he left no other mementos 

that long except these two poems. Long continuous epics (it is 
medSated observed by those who support the views of Wolf), 
position^°^' with an artistical structure, are inconsistent w ith t^ 
congi‘^ts capacities of a rude and non- writing age. Such epi^ 
(we may reply) are not inconsistent with the early age 
Greek Greeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of it ; for 

mmd in that poem the integration of the whole, and the 
composition of the parts, must have been simultaneous. The 
analogy of the Odyssey enables us to rebut that preconception 
under which many ingenious critics sit down to the study of the 
Iliad, and which induces them to explain all the incoherences of 
the latter by breaking it up into smaller unities, as if short epics 
were the only manifestation of poetical power which the age 
admitted. There ought to be no reluctance in admitting a pre- 
siding scheme and premeditated unity of parts, in so far as the 
parts themselves point to such a conclusion. 

That the Iliad is not so essentially one piece as the Odyssey, 
niad— eveiy man agrees- It includes a much greater multi- 
mucii lew plicity of events, and, what is yet more impoi*tant, a 
andnm- greater multiplicity of prominent personages : the 
fgm than indefimte title which it bears, as contrasted with 

Odyssey. t]ie speciahty of the name Odyssey, marks the difference 
at once. The parts stand out more conspicuously from the whole, 
and admit more readily of being felt and appreciated m detached 
recitation. We may also add, that it is of more unequal execu- 
tion than the Odyssey — often rising to a far higher pitch of 
grandeur, but also occasionally temer : the story does not move 
on continuously ; incidents occur without plausible motive, nor 
can we shut our eyes to evidences of incoherence and contradiction, 

1 Wolf admits, in most unequivocal darissimo monumento Grseci ii^enii 
language, the compact and artful habenda est . . . tJnde nt ut 

Btructure of the Odyssey. Against Odysseam nemo, cui omnino prisons 
this positive internal evidence he sets vates placeat, nisi perleotam e maun 
the general presumption, that no such deponere queat. At ilia ars id ipsum 
constructive art can possibly have be- est, quod uz ac ne vtx quxdetn eculere 
longed to a poet of the age of Homer:— videtnr in vatem, singulas tantumi 
■“De Odyssek marime, cqjus admira- rhapsodiasdecantantem,^'<fcc.(Prolego- 
1)1118 annuna et compages pro prm- mena, p. cxviu.— czz ; compare cxxu.)t. 
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To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all these remarl^l 
though Wolf and William Muller, and above all Lachmann, 
exaggerate the case in degree. And Ixom hence has been de- 
duced the hypothesis which treats the parts in their original 
state as separate integers, independent of and unconnected with 
each other, and forced into unity only by the afterthought of a 
subsequent age ; or sometimes not even themselves as integers, 
but as aggregates grouped together out of fiagments still smaller 
— short epics formed by the coalescence of still shorter songs. 
Now there is some plausibility m these reasonings, so long as the 
discrepancies are looked u]3on as the whole of the case. But in 
point of fact they are not the whole of the case : for it is not less 
true, that there are large portions of the Iliad which incohe- 
present positive and undeniable evidences of coherence 
as antecedent and consequent, though we are occasion- in parts of 
ally perplexed by inconsistencies of detail To deal mamfosT”’ 
with these latter is a portion of the duties of a critic. other^^ 
But he is not to treat the Iliad as if inconsistency pre- paits. 
vailed everywhere throughout its parts ; for coherence of parts 
— symmetrical antecedence and consequence is discernible 
throughout the larger half of the poem. 

Now the Wolfian theory explains the gaps and contradictions 
throughout the narrative, but it explains nothing else. 

If (as Lacliiuann thinks) the Iliad originally con- 
sisted of sixteen songs or little substantive epics tho^Sor 
•(Lachmann's sixteen songs cover the space only as far not tb© 
4is the 22nd book or the death of Hect6r, and two more 
songs would have to be admitted for the 23rd and 24th books)— 
not only composed by diilerent authors, but by each ^ without any 
^view to conjunction with the rest— we have then no right to ex- 
pect any intrinsic continuity between them ; and all that con- 
tinuity which we now find must be of extraneous origin. Where 
are we to look for the origin? Lachmann follows Wolf in ascrib- 


1 lacliiuanix seems to admit one 
•case in >'vhich the composoi of one 
song manifests cognzmnce of another 
song, and a disposition to give what 
will fom a sequel to it His fifteenth 
song (the I^atrokleia) Insts ftom xv. 
f)02 down to the end of the ITth book : 
the sixteenth song (including the four 
next books, from 18 to 22 inclusive) is 


a continuation of the fifteenth, but by 
a different poet. (Femere Betmcht- 
ungon fiber die Ilias, Abhandl. Berlin. 
Acad. 1841, sect. xxvi. xxvni. xxix, pp. 
24, 84, 42.) 

This admission of premeditated 
adaptation to a certain extent breaks 
up the integiity of the Wolfian hypo- 
thesis. 
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ing the whole constructive process to Peisistratus and his 
associates, at a period when the creative epical faculty is admitted 
to have died out. But upon this supposition Peisistratus (or his 
associates) must have done much more than omit, transpose, and 
interpolate, here and there ; he must have gone far to rewrite the 
whole poem. A great poet might have recast pre-existing 
separate songs into one comprehensive whole, but no mere 
arrangers or compilers would be competent to do so : and we are 
thus left without any means of accounting for that degree of con- 
tinuity and consistence which runs through so large a portion of 
the Iliad, though not through the whole. The idea that the poem 
as we read it grew out of atoms not originally designed for the 
places which they now occupy, involves us in new and inextii- 
cable difficulties when we seek to elucidate either the mode of 
coalescence or the degree of existing unity 

Admitting then premeditated adaptation of paits to a certain 
extent as essential to the Iliad, we may yet inquire whether it 
was produced all at once or gradually enlarged — whether by one 
author or by several ; and if the parts be of different age, which 
IS the primitive kernel, and which are the additions. 

Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch^ tieat the Homeric poems as 
representmg a second step in advance in the progress of popular 
poetry. First comes the age of short narrative songs ; next, when 
these have become numerous, there arise constructive minds 


iThe advocates of the Wolflan 
theorjj appear to feel difficulties which 
beset it, for their language is wavei mg 
in respect to these supposed pnmary 
constituent atoms. Sometimes Lach- 
mann tells us, that the original pieces 
were much finer poetry tlm the Hiad 
as we now read it ; at another time, 
that it cannot be now discovered what 
they onginally were • nay, he fuither 
admits (as remarked in the preceding 
note) that the poet of the sixteenth 
so^ had cognizance of the fifteenth. 

But if it be granted that the onginal 
constituent songs were so composed, 
though by different poets, as that the 
more recent were adapted to the 
earlier, with more or less dexterity 
and success, this brings us mto totally 
different conditions of the problem. 
It is a virtual surrender of the Wolfian 
hypothesis, which however l4achmami 
both means to defend, and does defend 
with ability; though Jtus vmdicatiou of 


it has, to my mind, only the effect of 
exposing its inherent weakness by 
carrying it out into something detailed 
and positive. I will add, in respect to 
his Dissertations, so instructive as a 
microscopic examination of the poem, 
—1. That I find myself constantly dis- 
senting from that critical feeling, on 
the strength of which he cuts out parts 
as inteipolations, and discovers traces 
of the hand of distinct poets ; 2. that 
his objections agamstthe continuity of 
the naiiative are often founded upon 
lines which the ancient scholiasts and 
Mr, Payne Knight had already pro- 
nounced to be mterpolations ; 8. that 
such of his ol^ectaons as are founded 
upon lines undfisputed, admit in many 
cases of a complete and satisfactory 
reply. 

3 Lange, in his letter to Ooethe, 
Ueber die Einheit der lliade, p. 83 
(1826) ; Nitzsoh, Histona Homeii, Fas- 
ciculus 2, Prssfat. p. x. 
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who recast and blend together many of them into a larger 
aggregate conceived upon some scheme of their own. Theoiy of 
The age of the epos is followed by that of tlie epopee iaiige.^and 
— short spontaneous elfusions preparing the way, and Nitzsch.— 
furmshing materials, for the architectonic gemus of Epls%?e-^ 
the poet. It is farther presumed by the above-men- tS^of the^ 
tioned authors that the pre- Homeric epic included a Epopee, 
great abundance of such smaller songs, — a fact which admits of no 
proof, but which seems countenanced by some passages in Homer, 
and is in itself noway improbable. But the transition from such 
songs, assuming them to be ever so numerous, to a combined and 
continuous poem, forms an epoch in the intellectual history of 
the nation, implying mental qualities of a higher order than 
those upon which the songs themselves depend. Kor is it to be 
imagined that the materials pass unaltered fiom their fust state 
of isolation into their second state of combinatnm They must 
of necessity be recast, and undergo an adapting process, in which 
the gemus of the oiganismg poet consists ; nor can we hox>C‘, by 
simply knowing them as they exist m the second stage, ever to- 
divine how they stood m the first. Sucli, in my judgment, is the 
right conception of the Homeric epoch, — an organising poetical 
mmd, still preserving that fieshness of observation and vivacity 
of details which constitutes the charm of the hallad. 

Nothing IS gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries of 
fragments once independent of each other : no portion 
of the poem can be shown, to have ever been so, and tmiiy an^ 


to the original and preconceived plan.^ In this thl>“whX*^ 
respect the Iliad pioduces upon my mind an im- P^^®**^* 

1 Even Anstotle, the great huilder- carminum suavltas lectoniin anJmo» 
up of the celebnty of i£omer as to quasi incantationibus quibusdam oap- 
epical aggregation, found some occa- tbs teneret, non trim facile dolites- 
sions (it appears) on which he was cerent, quae accuratius consKlemta, 
obliged to be content with simply et xmilto minus apte quam quis jure 
Reusing, without admiring, the poet postulet composita esse apparere ne- 
(Poet. 44, Tois oAAots d,ya9ots 6 vcirjrift cesse ost”. 

^S-6vu>v a0avtV«t rh arovov). This treatise Contains many criti- 

And Hermann observes justly, in cisms on the structure of the Jliad, 
ms acute treatise De Interpolatiombus some of them very well founded, 
Homerx (Opuscula, .tK>m v p. though there are many from which I 

*‘Nisi admirabihs lUa Homericorum dissent. 


the supposition introduces difiiculties greater than poem— but 
those which it removes. But it is not necessary to 
affirm that the whole poem as we now read it belonged not 
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piession totally different fiom the Odyssey. In the latter poem, 
the characters and incidents are fewer, and the whole plot 
appears of one proj (action, from the beginning to the death of the 
suitors : none of the parts look as if they had been composed 
separately and inseited by way of addition into a pre-existing 
smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the contrary, presents the 
appearance of a house built upon a plan compaiatively narrow 
ihad and subsequently enlarged by successive additions. The 
together with the eighth, and the books from 
built upon the eleventh to the twenty-second inclusive, seem 
to forca the primary organisation of the poem, then 
eiiiaiged. properly an AchiUeis : the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth boobi are, perhaps, additions at the tail of this primitive 
poem, which still leave it nothing more than an enlarged 
AchiU^is. But the books from the second to the seventh inclu- 
sive, together with the tenth, are of a wider and more compre- 
hensive character, and convert the poem from an AchillSis into an 
Iliad.^ The primitive Irontispiece, inscribed with the anger of 
Aclnlles and its direct consequences, yet remains after it has 
ceased to be coextensive with the poem. The parts added, how- 
ever, are not necessarily inferior in merit to the original poem : 
so far IS this from being the case, that amongst them are compre- 
hended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. Nor are 
they more recent in date than the original ; strictly speakmg, 
they must be a little more recent, but they belong to the same 
geneiation and state of society as the primitive Achilldis. These 
qualifications are necessary to keep apart different questions 
which, in discussions of Homeric criticism, are but too often 
confounded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I imagine to have 
constituted the original Achill^is, it will be found that the 
sequence of events contained in them is more rapid, more un- 
broken, and more intimately knit together in the way of cause 
and effect, than in the other books. Heyne and Lachmann 
indeed, with other objecting critics, complain of the action in 
them as being too much crowded and hurried, since one day lasts 

1 In reference to the books from the Muller, Homensche Vorschule, Ah- 
second to the seventh inclusive, I schmtt. viu. p. 110—118. 
agree with the ohseivations of WiRiam 
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from the beginning of the eleventh book to the middle of the 
eighteenth, without any sensible halt m the maich parts which 
throushont so laiue a portion of the lourney. Lach- constitute 
Hiann hkewi&e admits that those separate songs, into tive Achii- 
whichhe imagines that the whole Iliad may be dissected, a cohefln? 
cannot be seveied with the same sharpness, in the sequence of 
books subsequent to the eleventh, as in those befoie it.^ 

There is only one real halting-jilace from the eleventh book to 
the twenty-second — the death of Patroclus ; and this can never 
be conceived as the end of a separate poem,® though it is a capital 
step in the development of the Achilleis, and brings about that 
entire revolution in the temper of Achilles winch was essential 
lor the purpose of the poet. It would be a iinstake to imagine that 
there could ever have existed a separate poem called Patrocleia, 
though a part of the Iliad was designated by that name. Por 
Patroclus has no substantive }>osition ; he is the attached friend 
and second of Achilles, but nothing else, — standing to the latter 
m a relation of dependence resembling that oi Telemachus to 
Odysseus. And the way in which Patroclus is dealt with in the 
111^ IS (in my judgment) the most dexterous and ai'tistical 
contrivance in the poem — ^that which approaches nearest to the 
neat tissue of the Odyssey.® 


1 Lachmann, Feinero BetracliLunffon 
ubet dio XliAH, Abliandlungen Bemn. 
Acad 141, p, 4. 

Aftoi having pointed out certain, 
discrepancies which ho inaiutaiiiH to 
prove diftorent coinpoHiiig haiidM, he 
adds, — “ NovortholohH, wo niunb be 
careful not to regard the single con- 
stituent songs m tins pait of the poem 
as being distinct and sopaiablo in a 
degiee equal to those in the first half ; 
fox they all with one accord haimoniHe 
in one particular encunistanco, winch 
with reference to the story of the Iliad 
is not less iniptu'tant even than the 
anger of Achilles, viz that the thiee 
most distinguished heroes, Againoui- 
n6n, Odysseus, and DiomOdfis, all be- 
come chsabled througliout the whole 
dmation of the battles". 

Important for the story of the 
AehiUm, I should say, not for that of 
the lUad This i omark of Lachmann 
is higlily illustrative for the distinction 
between the original and fdie enlarged 
poem. 

s X confess my astonishment that a 


man of so much genius and power of 
tliought as M. Jh'njamin Constant. 
Hhoiild hav(‘ imagined tlie original 
Iliad to have concluded with tiio 
death of Patuxihis, on tlie ground that 
Achilles then becomes loconciled witli 
AgunicimiOn See the review of Ji 
Ooustant’s work, I)e la Kohgion, , 
by O JMullor, in the Kleme Scliriftcui 
of the latter, vol. ii p 74. 

3iIo appi'aiH as the mediator bo- 
twoon the insuUcMl Achilles and the 
Greeks, manifcHting kindly syninathies 
for the latter without renouncing hw 
fidelity to the foniun The wounded 
MuchaOn, an object <>t lnU‘rest to the 
whole camp, being earned ofl the field 
by Nestch*— Achilles, looking on from 
his cUstant ship, sends J^atrochis to 
inquire whether it bo really Madia<)n ; 
whicdi enables Nestor to lay before 
Patioclus the deplorable state of the 
Grecian host^ as a motive to induce 
him and Achilles again to take anus. 
Thoc()mi)aHsionate feelings of Patroclus 
being powerfully touched, ho is hasten- 
ing to enforce upon Achilles the urgent 
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The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the stiength 
of the Greeks and renders them incapable of defending themselves 
without Achilles, is the disablement by wounds of Agamemnon, 
DiomMSs, and Odysseus : so that the defence of the 
wall and of the ships is left only to heroes of the 
second magnitude (Ajax alone excepted), such as 
Idomeneus, Leonteus, Polypoet^s, Merion§s, Menelaus, 
&c. Now it IS remarkable that all these three first- 
rate chiefs are in full force at the beginning of the 
eleventh book : all three are wounded in the battle 


Disable- 
ment of 
Agamem- 
non, Odys- 
seub, and 
Diom6d6s, 
all m the 
battle of the 
eleventh 
book. 


which that book describes, and at the commencement of which 
Agamemnon is full of spirits and courage. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which 
The first Homer concentrates our attention in the first hook 
cSitoS* Achilles as the hero, his quarrel with Agamem- 

attention nbn, and the calamities to the Greeks which are held 
Acfniies, out as about to ensue from it, through the intercession 
thf distiess Thetis with Zeus. But the incidents dwelt upon 

GrooL*are beginning of the second book down to the 

to incur m combat between Hectdr and Aj'ax in the seventh, 
of animated and interesting as they are, do nothing to 

gjuiy toe realise this promise. They are a splendid picture of 
Nothing" the Trojan war generally, and eminently suitable to 
r^^this larger title under which the poem has been 

erjeototion immoitalised — ^but the consequences of the anger of 
eighth ^ Achilles do not appear until the eighth hook. The 
book tenth book, or Doloneia, is also a portion of the Iliad, 
hut not of the Achilllis ; while the ninth hook appears to me a 
subsequent addition, nowise harmonising with that main sti’eani 


hecessity of giving help, when he meets which Patrodus is kept present to the 
Eurypylus crawlmg out of the field, hearer, as a prelude to his bnlliant 
helpless with a severe wound, and but short-hved display when he comes 
implormg his succour. He supports forth m arms,— the contrast between 
the wounded warrior to his tent, and his characteristic gentleness and tho 
ministers to his suffering; but before ferocity of Achilles,— and the natural 
this operation is fully completed, the tram of circumstances whereby he is 
■Grecian host has been totally driven made the vehicle of reconciliation on 
hack, and the Trojans are on the point the part of his offended fnend, and 
•of setting fire to the ships • Patroclus rescue to his imperilled countrymen, — 
then hurries to Achilles to proclaim all these exhibit a degree oi epical 
the desperate peril which hangs over skill, in the author of the primitive 
them all, and succeeds m obtaming his AchillSis, to which nothing is found 
permission to take the field at the parallel m the added books of the 
head of the Myrmidons. The way in Shad. 
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of the Achill^is which flows from the eleventh hook to the 
twenty-second. The eighth book ought to be read in pri,nitive 
immediate connexion with the eleventh, in order to Achiii^is 
see the structure of what seems the primitive Achilleis ; booL ifviii 
for there are several passages m the eleventh and the 
following books, 1 which prove that the poet who composed 


1 Obseive, foi example, the following 

^ 1. IchiUes, standing on the prow of 
his ship, sees the genoial aimy of 
Gieeks undei going defeat by the 
Tiojans, and also sees Nest^i convey- 
ing in his chariot a wounded wainor 
tiom the field. He sends I’atioclus to 
find out who the wounded man is in 
calling forth Patioclus, he says (xi 
607),- 

Ate McvotTtafiTj, icex<^pf-o'H^^ve 

Nvv otfii irepl yovvar* Cfia a’njo'ea'Oai 
’Axoaovs 

M<r<roix4vov? y^P IkcLvctm ovKer 

ai^tKTOS 

Hoyne, in his comment, asks the 
question, not unnatuially, “Pami- 
tueiat igitur aspciitatis oiga piiorem 
legationem, an homo ariog.ins expecta- 
vorat alteiam ad se mihsam in 7*' I 
answer—neither one noi the other: 
the words imply th.it lie had received 
no mbmay at all He is still the same 
AchiUos who in the flist book paced 
alone by the sea-shoie, dovouniig his 
own soul under a sense of bittei aft i ont, 
and praying to Thetis to aid his 
revenge this levengo is now about to 
be realised, and he hails its aiiproach 
with delight But if wo admit the 
embassy of the ninth book to intervene, 
the passage becomes a glaring incon- 
sistency for that which Aclnllos 
anticipates as future, and even yet as 
contingent, 7utd uUualU/ occwied on the 
previous evening , the (ireeks had 
supplicated at his feet, —they had nro’ 
4iiaimed their intolerable need,— and ho 
had spumed them The Scholiast, in 
his explanation of those lines, aitor 
^ving the plain meaning, that 
” Achilles shows what he has long 
been desiring, to see the Greeks in a 
state of supplication to him”— seems 
to recollect that this is in contradiction 
to the ninth book, and tries to remove 
the contradiction by saying that he 
had been previously mollified by 
conversation with Phoenix ” — Bi 
rrponakaxBtli iK rS>v ^oivtKOt Adyuv— 


a supposition neither countenanced by 
any thing in the poet, noi suffacient to 
leniove the dxfiu ulty. 

2 The bpcech of PosoidCn (xiii 115) 
to encouiage the dispiuted Grecian 
heioes, in which, aftei having admitted 
the iiiiury done to Aclnlles by Aga- 
menmftn, he recommends an eftort to 
heal the sore, and intimates “that the 
minds of good men admit of this 
healing piocess” C^XA’ a/ceuijac0a ffacr- 
aov • euceirrftc rc <}>p*vc^ cerSAwi/), IS 

ceitainlynot very consistent with the 
supposition tliat tins attempt to heal 
h(ui been imtfp, m the best possililo way, 
and that Achilles had m.unfe8ted a 
mind implacable in the extieme on the 
evening before— while the mind of 
Again cinnOn was alieady brought to 
pioolainiod humiliation and needed no 
farther healing. 

3. And what shall we say to the 
Ifinguago of AcInlloH and I^atioclus at 
the beginning of the wxteenth book, 
just at the moment when the danger 
has leached its maxiiimm, and wlieu 
Aclnllos is about to send forth bm 
fiiend? 

Neither Nostftr, when ho invokes 
and lUHtnicts Patroclus as intorcasHor 
with Achilles (xi 654—71)0), nor 
Batroclus hnnsolf, though in the 
extiomo of anxiety to work upon tlie 
mind of Achilles, and reproaching him 
with baldness of heart— ever bring to 
reinombiance the ample atonement 
which haii been toiiaered to him ; 
wlnlo AchiUos himsolf repeats the 
original ground of quarrel, the wrong 
offered to him m taking away BnsciH, 
continuing the language of the first 
book : then without the least alluBien 
to the atonement and robtitution sini e 
tendered, he yields to his friend's 
proposition just like a man whoso 
wrong remained nnredressed, but who 
was nevertheless forced to take amis 
by necessity (xvi. 52—63) 

*AAA.& tA pXv irporflTtixf^oa iitrpfitv, ovS* 

apa truts 

’AerirepX^ff KtxoAwcrdai iv\ 4(>pecriv ijroi 

y« 
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them could not have had present to his mind the mam event of 
the ninth book, — ^the outpouring of profound humiliation by the 
Greeks, and from Agamenm6n especially, before Achilles, coupled 
with formal offers to restore Bris^is and pay the amplest compen- 


Ov irplv ftijVLOfjihv KaTairav<re/ieUt akk* 
oirSrav 

^Tjag e/tas a<f)iKy)T€u, avnj re vroke/xos re, 

I ap:ree with the Schohast and Heyne 
in interpreting e^njy ye as equivalent to 
5tevoii)di7i/— not as reiening to any ex- 
piesb antecedent declanition. 

Again, f ui thei on in the same speech, 
** The Trojans (Achilles says) now press 
boldly fonvard upon the ships, foi they 
no longer see the blaze of xny helmet 
but if Agamemndn were ;tavov.Tabiy dis- 
poeed toioards vie, they would presently 
run away and fill the ditches with their 
dead bodies” (71) 

. . . . Tttxa Kcv ^evyovres evailAovr 
Jlkija-eiav veKvtav, el /mot /£peio3\v ’Aya/t^/tt- 
Pdiy 

Tbna elSetTj • vvv Se <rrpdrov d/m^t/ma- 
Xoyrca, 

Now here again, if we take our start 
from the first book, omitting the ninth, 
the sentiment is peifectly just But 
assume the ninth book, and it becomes 
false and misplaced, for Agamemnon 
IS then a prostiate and lepenfaint man, 
not meiely “favoiirabj^ disposed” 
towards Achilles, but offering to pay 
any pnce for the purpose of appeasing 
him 

•x. Again, a few lines further, in 
the same speech, Achilles permits 
Patroolus to go forth, in consideration 
of the extreme peril of the fieet, but 
restricts him simply to avert this peril 
and do nothing more : ** Obey my 
words, so that you may procure ;o7 Tne 
Jionour and glory fiom t/ie body of Qrui’ke, 
and that they may send back to me 
the damsel, giving me ample piesents 
besides, when you have diiven the 
Trojans from the ships, come back 
agam”*— 

oiv fjLot njuL^v fjLeydkijv koX kvBo^ dpoio 
npos vdyrtav AavaSiV • Ardp ot vepiKotkr 
kea Koypr)v 

Zkjjf dtrovdcrffwort, vporl B* aykaa Btapa 
ir6ptacnv • 

*Eie vyjwv eAdtrar, ievau, irdAtv (84-87). 

How are we to reconcile this ^vith 
the ninth book, where Achilles de- 
clares that he does not caie for being 
honoured by the Greeks, ix. 604? In 


the mouth of the affronted Achilles 
of the first hook such words aio apt 
enough he will giant succour, but 
only to the extent necessary for the 
emergency, and in such a way as to 
ensure lediess for his o'wn wrong,— 
which redress he has no reason as yet 
to conclude that AgamemnOn is willing 
to grant But the ninth book has 
actuoLlit tendeied to him everything 
which he lieie demands and even moie 
(the daughter of AgamemnOn in 
marriage, without tho piico usually 
paid for a bride, <fcc). Bnsuis, whom 
now he is so anxious to re-possoss, wari 
then oftered in restitution, and ho 
disdained the offer Mr Knight in 
fact strikes out these lines as sTuirious , 
partly because they contiadict tho 
ninth book, wheie Achilles has actu- 
ally rejected what he here thirsts foi 
(“Bona cum puelia j*am antea oblata 
aspernatus erat”)— partly because he 
thinks that they express a bontiment 
unworthy of Achilles , m which latter 
cnticibm I do not concm. 

6 We pioceed a little farther to tho 
address of Patroclus to the Myrmidons, 
as he IS conducting them forth to the 
battle “Fight biavely, Myrmidons, 
that we may bnng honour to Achilles , 
and that the widTe-rulmg Agamemndn 
may know the mad folly which he 
committed, when he dishonouied the 
bravest of the Greeks” 

To impress this knowledge upon 
Agaraemndn was no longer necossaiy 
The ninth book recoids his humiliating 
confession of it, accompanied by atone- 
ment and reparation To teach him 
the lesson a second tune is to break 
the bruised reed, —to slay the slain 
But leave out the ninth book, and the 
motive is the natural one.— both for 
Patroclus to offei, and for the Myrmi- 
dons to obey : Achilles stdl remains a 
dishonoured man, and to humble the 
iival who has ihshououred him is the 
first of all ol)]ects, as well with his 
friends as with himself. 

6 Lastly, the time comes when 
Achilles, m deep anguish for the death 
of Patroclus, looks back with aveision* 
and repentance to the past. To what 
point should we expect that his repent- 
ance would naturally turn? Not to* 
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bation ior past wrong. The words of Achilles (not less than those 
of Patroclus and Nestor) in the eleventh and in the following 
books, plainly imply that the humiliation of the Greeks before 
him, for which he thirsts, is as yet future and contingent ; that 


Ills primal y quarrel with Agamemnon, 
in which he hart been undeniably 
wi ongod— but to the scene in the ninth 
book, wheie the maximum of atone- 
ment for the previous wrong is tendered 
to him and bcoinfully i ejected Yet 
when we turn toxvin lOS, andxix 55, 
68, 270, we find linn reveiting to the 
piimitive quail el in the first book, just 
as if it h.id been the last incident m 
Ins relations with Agamemnon: moie- 
over AgamemnOn (xix SO), in Im 
speech of reconciliation, treats the past 
just in the same way,— -deplores his 
original iiifi.inity in wnonging Achilles. 

7 When we look to the piayeis of 
Achillea and Tbetih, addiebsed to Zens 
in the first book, we find that the 
consummation piayod foi is,— honour 
to Achilleb, — lodrcss foi the wioiig 
offered to him,— victoiy to the Tioians 
until Againeinnrm and the Greeks 
shall bo made Inttoily sensible of iho 
wrong which they have done to tlioii 
biavest wanioi (i 409 — 509) Now this 
consummation is brought about in tlio 
ninth book A( liilleB can got no tiioie, 
noi does he ultimatidy gut more, either 
111 the way ot lodiess to luiUHolf or 
1 eraoiseful hmmliatiou of Aganiemndn, 
than what is here tondcHMl I’lie 
defeat whi(‘h the Greeks sufici lu the 
battle of the eighth book (KoAov 
has brought about the c(»nsummation 
The subboquciit and iiimdi more de- 
structive defeats winch they uiideigo 
are thus causeless yet Zouh ih repie- 
sented as indicting them icluetaiuly, 
and only because they aie necuHHaty 
to honour Achilles (xiu, J150 , xv 7.5, 
235, 598; cotiipaie albo viii 872 and 
475) 

If we rofloefc upon the constitution 
of the poem, we hliall see that the 
fundamental sequence of events m it 
is, a senes of mibfortunes to the 
Greeks, brought on by Zeus for the 
special nmpose of procunng atonement 
to Achilles and bringing humiliation 
on Agaraemn6n, the introduction of 
I'atroclus suporadds neve motives of 
the utmost interest, but it is most 
harmoniously worked into the funda- 
menUl sequence. Now the intrusion 
of the ninth book breaks up the scheme 
of the poem by disuniting this 

2 - 


benuenco Agamemndn is on his knees 
befoie Achilles, entreating pardon and 
pi oft 01 mg 1 opai ation, > et tli e calamities 
of the Greeks liecome moie and more 
dieadtul The atonement of the ninth 
book comes at the wiong time and in 
the wiong manner 

Theie aie four passages (and only 
four, so fai as I am aware) in wduch 
the emhasby of the ninth book is 
alluded to in the subsequent books; 
one in xvni 444—456, which was 
expunged as spuiious bv Aiistaichus 
(see the Scholia and Knight’s com- 
mentaiy <jnL (ck ); and thieu othcis in 
the lolloping book, wlieiom the gilts 
inevioiwly teiuleicd by Odysseus as 
the envo^ of AganieinnOn aio noticed 
as identical with the gifts actually 
given in the nineteenth book I hal 
pel Huaded that these passages fvv 31(> 
— 141, 192—396, and 218) aie specially 
insulted for the piuposu of uhtablHliing 
a connexion between tho ninth Ixjok 
and the iniiuUsuitli The toin Iin<‘s 
(192- 195) are decidedly better «iwa> 
the Inst two hues (140— 141) aio n(»wn> 
necessaiy ; while tho woid «. 
Avlnch occutH in both pfiss[igeH) is only 
rendeied adniiHsiblu liy buiiig utietclu <l 
to mean titlnm (Iluynu (nf lor ), 

1 will only furtliei remaik with 
respect to the ninth book, tliat the 
Hpe(‘cli of AgamemnOii (17—28), tho 
theme for ttio rebuke of DiomAiics ami 
the obseuie cominoniilace of Nestfn', 
18 taken veihatini fioin his speecli m 
the Hocond book, in which place tho 
projiosition, of leaving the place and 
Hying, iH made, not seiiously, but as a 
atmtagem (ii. 110, 118, 140) 

The h*ngbh of tins note can only bo 
excused by its direct hearing upon the 
atructiufl of the Iluid. To show that 
the books from the eleventh down- 
wards aro composed by a poet who 
has no knowleilgo of the ninth hook, 
iH, in my judgment, a very important 
point ol evulonco in aiding us to 
undeiHtandwhat the original AchilUds 
waa The books from the second to 
the seventh inclusive are insertions 
into AchiU6i8 and lie apart from its 
plot, hut do not violently contiadict it, 
except in regard to the agora of the 
gods at the bognmlng of the fourth 
-8 
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no plenary apology has yet been tendered, nor any offer made of 
restoring Biiseis , while both Nestor and Patroclus, with all their 
wish to induce him to take arms, never take notice of the offered 
atonement and restitution, but view him as one whose ground 
for quairel stands still the same as it did at the beginning. 
Moreover, if we look at the first book — the opening of the 
Achilleis— we shall sec that this prostration of Agamemn6n and 
the chief Grecian heroes before Achilles would really be the 
termination of the whole poem ; for Achilles asks nothing more 
from Thetis, nor Thetis anything more from Zeus, than that 
Agamemn6n and the Greeks may be brought to know the wrong 
that they have done to their capital warrior, and humbled in the 
dust m expiation of it. We may add, that the abject teiror, in 
which Agamemnon appears in the ninth book when he sends the 
supplicatory message to Achilles, as it is not adequately accounted 
for by the degree of calamity which the Greeks have experienced 
in the precedmg (eighth) book, so it is inconsistent with the 
gallantry and high spirit with which he shines at the beginning 
of the eleventh.^ The 'situation of the Greeks only becomes 
desperate when the three great chiefs, Agamemndn, Odysseus, 
and Diom4d(5s, are disabled by wounds ;®' tins is the irreparable 
calamity which works upon Patioclus, and through him upon 
Ninth Achilles. The ninth hook as it now stands seems to 
unsuitable addition, by a different hand, to the original 

addition. Achill^is, framed so as both to forestall and to spoil 
the nineteenth book, which is the real reconciliation of the two 
mimical heroes : I will venture to add that it carries the pride 
and egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest exigencies of 
insulted honour, and is shockmg to that sentiment of Nemesis 
which was so deeply seated in the Grecian mind. We forgive 
any excess of fury against the Tiojans and Hector, after the death 

book, and the almost mortal wound of imagines that it muaf occur. AjKamem- 
Sarpeddn in his battle with Tlepole n6n never says-— “ I was wrong in pro- 
mus But the ninth book overthrows vokmg Achilles, but you see I have 
the fundamental scheme of the poem done everythmg which man could do 
1 Helhig (Sittl, Zustande des Hel- to beg his pardon Assuming the 
denalteis, p. 80) says, “ The conscious- nmth book to be a part of the original 
ness m the bosom of AgamemnOn that conception, this feeling is so natuitd, 
he has offered atonement to Achilles that we could hardly mil to find it at 
strongmens his confidence and valour,” the beginning of the Seventh book, 
&c. This is the idea of the cntic, not numbered arnoRg the motives of Agar 
ot the poet. It does not occur in the memndn 

Hiad, though the critic not unnaturally ^ Iliad xi. 669 ; aav. 128 , xvi. 26. 
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of Patroclus ; but that be should remain unmoved by restitution, 
by abject supplications, and by the richest atoning presents, 
tendered from the Greeks, indicates an implacability such as 
neither the first book, nor the books between the eleventh and 
the seventeenth, convey.^ 

It IS with the Grecian agora in the beginning of the second 
book that the Iliad (as distinguished from the AchillSis) 
commences, — continued through the Catalogue, the fiomtho 
muster of the two armies, the single combat between 
Menelaus and Pans, the lenewed promiscuous battle iiiadmtho 
caused by the arrow of Pandarus, the (E])ip616fiis or) of 
personal circuit of AgamemnOn round the army, the 
Ansteia or brilliant exploits of Diomedes, the visit of 
Hector to Troy for purposes of sacrifice, Ins inteiwiew with 
Andromache, and his combat with Ajax — down to the seventh 
book All these are beautiful poetry, presenti ng to us the general 
Trojan war and its conspicuous individuals under different points 
of view, but leaving no room m the reader’s mind for the thought 
of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an enlarging poet was, to pass 
from the Achilleis in the first book to the Iliad in the second, and 
it will accordingly be found that here is an awkwardness in the 
structure of the poem which counsel on the poet’s behalf (ancient 
or modem) do not satisfactorily explain. 

In the first book, Zeus has iiromised Thetis that he will punish 
the Greeks for the wr(mg done to Achilles : in the beginning of 
the second book, he deliberates how he shall fulfil the promise, 
and sends down for that purpose ‘‘mischievous Oneirus” (the 
Dream-God) to visit Agamemnon in his sleep, to assure him that 
the gods have now witli one accord consented to put Troy into his 
hands, and to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of his army 
for the attack. The ancient commentators were here perjdexecl 
by the circumstance that Zeus puts a falsehood into the mouth of 
Oneirus. But there seems no more difficulty in explaining this 
than in the narrative of the book of 1 Kings (chap, xxii, 20), where 

1 In respect to the ninth book of rebus quae pro cardine totitts Hindis 
the Iliad, Priedlander (Die Homenscho habontur, ut unius poetw llpuff^vCa et 
Kvitik von Wolf bis Groto, p 87) cites llarpoKKua. esse noqneant, Recentior 
a. passage from Kaiser (De Interpie- auteni, in niagnopere fallor, XIp<cr/3eia.^* 
tatione llomeuca* p. 11) to the follow- He also allutlcs to a similar expression 
ing effect— “Nonum libruxn a sexto- of opinion by Nugelsbach in the Milnch- 
decimo deo discrepare in gravissimis nor Gdehrten Ainseigen, 1S42, p. dlA 
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Jehovali is mentioned to have put a lying spirit into the mouth 
of Ahab’s prophets — ^the real awkwardness is, that Oneirus and his 
falsehood produce no effect. For m the first place Aganiemndn 
takes a step very different from that which his dream recommends 
— and in the next place, when the Grecian army is at length 
arme<l and goes forth to battle, it does not experience defeat 
(which would be the case if the exhortation of Oneirus really 
proved mischievous), but carries on a successful day’s battle, 
chiefly through the heroism of Biomedes. Instead of arming the 
Greeks forthwith, Agamemndn convokes first a council of chiefs, 
and next an agora of the host. And though himself in a temper 
of mind highly elate with the deceitful assurances of Oneirus, he 
dehberately assumes the language of despair in addiessing the 
troops, having previously prepared ISTestCr and Odysseus for his 
doing so — merely in order to try the courage of the men, and 
with formal instructions given to these two other chiefs that they 
ai*e to speak in opposition to him. Now this intervention of Zeus 
and Oneirus, eminently unsatisfactory when coupled with the 
incidents which now follow it and making Zeus appear, but only 
appear, to realise his promise of honouring Achilles as well as of 
hurting the Greeks, — forms exactly the point of junction between 
the Achill^is and the Iliad.^ 

The freak w’-hich Agamemn6n plays oft upon the temper of Ins 
army, though in itself childish, serves a sufficient purpose, not 
only because it provides a sxiecial matter of interest to be sub- 
mitted to the Greeks, but also because it calls forth the splendid 
description, so teeming wuth vivacious detail, of the sudden 
breaking up of the assembly after Agamemnon’s harangue, and of 
the decisive interference of Odysseus to bring the men bade, jis 
■well as to put down Thersites. This picture of the Gieeks in 
agora, bringing out the two chief speaking and counselling 
heroes, was so important a part of the general Trojan war, that 
the poet has permitted himself to introduce it by assuming an 
inexplicable folly on the part of Agamemnon ; just as he has 
ushered in another fine scene in the third book— the Teicboskopy 

1 Tlie intervention of Oneirus ought would fit on and read consistently at 
rathei to come as an immediate pre* the beginning of book vni., the events 
hminary to book vni. tlian to book ai of which book foim a pioper sequel to 
The first forty-seven lines of book u. the mission of Oneirus 
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or conver'?ation between Priam and Helen on the walls of Troy — 
by admitting the supposition that the old king in the tenth 
year of the war did not know the persons of Agamemnon and the 
other Grecian chiefs. This may serve as an explanation of the 
delusion practised by Agamemndn towards his assembled host; 
but it does not at all explain the tame and empty inteivention 
of Oneirus.^ 

If the initial incident of the second book, whereby we pass out 
of the Achilllis into the Iliad, is awkward, so also the 
final incident of the seventh book, immediately before iiiad back 
we come back into the AchiUSis, is not less un satis- Aciuiintsat 
factoiy — I mean the construction of the wall and 
ditch round the Greek camp As the poem now stands, book®^^*^ * 
no plausible reason is assigned why this should be done. Nest6p 
proposes it without any constraining necessity : for the Greeks 
.are in a career of victory, and the Trojans arc making offers of 
compromise which imply conscious weakness — ^while Diom^idGs is 
so confident of the approaching ruin of Troy, that he dissuades 
his comrades from receiving even Helen herself if the surrender 
should be tendered. ‘‘ Many Greeks have been slam,” it is true, 2 
as ISTestdr observes ; but an e(iual or greater number of Trojans 
have been slain, and all tbe Grecian heroes are yet in full force : 
the absence of Achilles is not even adverted to. 

Kow tins account of the building of the fortification seems to 

1 0. Mtiller (Histoiy of Greek Lite- to my iiulgnicnfc Just as serious as any 
Tatuie, ch. V § S) doubts "whether the part of the poem 
bcftinninff of the second book vm.s X think luso that tlio words aJludod 
•written “by the ancient Homer, <»r by to by O Muller lu the ninth book are 
one of the latter ITomi^uds’': he thinks a tiansoriiit of those in the second, 
the speech of Agjiraenmdn, •wherein he instotid of the reverse, as he believes— 
plays off the deceit upon his aimy, is because it seems T>roi»able that the 

a copious paiody (ol the same woids ninth book is an jwldition made to the 
nsed in the ninth book) composed by a pt)C*m after the books between the first 
later IIom6ud, and inseited in the and the eighth had boon already in- 
room of an onginally shorter account sorted— it is certainly introduced after 
of the arming of the Gieeks". Ho the account of the tortillcation, con- 
treats the scene in the Grecian agora talned in the seventh book, had be- 
as “an eniiio njythical comedy, full of come a part of the poem ; see lx, J$10. 
hne irony and with an amusing plot. The author of the Em})a«sy to Achilles 
in which the deceiving and deceived fancied that that hero had been too 
Agamemn6n is the chief chanicter long out of sight and out of mind,— a 

The comic or ironical character supposition for ■which there was no 
"Which is here ascribed to the secon<l room 111 the original Achillfiis : when 
book appears to me fanciful and m- the eighth and eleventh books fol- 
coirect ; but Mdller evidently felt the lowed in immediate succession to the 
awkwardness of the opening incident, first, but which offers itself nataraUy 
though his way of accounting for it is to any one on reading our present Xliao. 
not successful. The second book seems » JUiad, vii. Si27. 
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be an after-thought, arising out of the enlargement of the poem 
beyond its original scheme. The original Acliilleis, passing at 
once from the first to the eighth,^ and from thence to the eleventh 
book, migh: well assume the foitification— -and talk of it as a 
thing existing, without adducing any special reason why it was 
erected. The hearer would naturally comprehend and follow the 
existence of a ditch and wall round the ships, as a matter of 
course, provided there was nothing in the previous narrative to 
make him believe that the Greeks had originally been without 
these bulwarks. And since the Achill^is, immediately after the 
promise of Zeus to Thetis at the close of the first hook, went on 
to describe the fulfilment of that promise and the ensuing disasters 
Forfcifica- of the Greeks, there was nothing to siirpiise any one 
tSf Grecian hearing that their camp was foitified. But the case 

camp. was altered when the first and the eighth hooks were 
parted asunder in order to make loom for descriptions of tem- 
porary success and glory on the part of the besieging aiiny. The 
brilliant scenes sketched m thebooksfrom the second to the seventh, 
mention no fortification, and even imply its non-existence j 
yet since notice of it occurs amidst the first description of Grecian 
disasters in the eighth book, the hearer who had the earlxei books 
present to his memory might be suipiised to find a fortification 
mentioned immediately afterwards, unless the construction of it 
were specially announced to have intervened. But it will at 
once appear, that there was some difficulty in finding a good 
reason why the Greeks should begin to fortify at this juncture, and 
that the poet who discovered the gap might not be enabled to fill it 
up with success. As the Greeks have got on up to this moment 
without the wall, and as we have heard nothing but tales of their 

1 Heyne treats the eighth hook a'- latis pendent neque rationera pngnce 
decidedly a separate song or epic, a commissa*, neque leium in edgestaiuni 
supposition ■which the language of noxum atque ordinom, quisquain intel- 
Zeua and the agoia of the goils at the ligere posset, nisi vram et seem urn 
beginning are Duone suflicient to lefute, Achilhs et victonam quam Trojani 
in my judgment (Excursus I ad lib. iiide consecuti erant, antea cognosset”, 
XI vol VI, p 269) This Excursus, in (Erolegoni c. xxix.) 
descnbing the sequence of events in Peitectly true . to understand the 
the lliati, passes at once and naturally eleventh book, we must have befoie 
from book vm to book xi us the first and the eighth (which are 

And Mr Payne Knight, when he those that describe the anger and with- 
^fends book xi. agaii ist Heyne, says, drawal of Achilles, and the defeat which 
in undecimft rhapsodift lliadis the Greeks experience in consequeiuo 
naiiata sunt, baud mmus ex aute nar- of it) , we may dispense with the lest. 
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success, why should they now think farther laborious precautions 
for security necessary ? We -will not ask, why the Trojans should 
stand quietly by and permit a wall to be built, since the truce 
was concluded expressly for burying the dead ^ 

The tenth book (or Doloneia) was considered by some of the 
ancient scholiasts, 2 and has been confidently set forth by the 
modern Wolfian critics, as originally a separate poem, inserted 
by Peisistratus into the Iliad. How it can ever have been a 
separate poem, I do not understand. It is framed with great 
specialty for the antecedent circumstances under which it occurs, 
and would suit for no other place ; though capable of being sepa- 
rately recited, inasmuch as it has a definite beginning and end, 
like the story of Nisus and Euryalus in the uEneid. But ^\hlle 
distinctly presupposing and resting upon the incidents in the 
eighth bopk, and in line 88 of the ninth (probably, the appoint- 

■i O Ivinller (Hist Oiciok Litoi.ifc cU menmon (FlinpOlAsis), so strikinja;ly clo- 
V § (») says about this viall,— “ JSoi is sciiboil m tlio fouiUi book, piovcs that 
it until the Oiooks are hnKjht hit tlu‘ he does not anticivato avoij easj vic- 
etj>euett<e of the fu'^t t/aij ^ thiit lory, Noi does Nostur, in pioposnip; 

the Trojans ctai resist tliein m oiion the cousti ut tioii of the wall, give the 
tuttlo, that the (heeks build the wall smallest hint that the powei of tlie 
louiid their ships , . This ap- Tro/aus to lesist in the open llohl w.is 
peaied to 'l'huc> (h(h''H ao little (’on- to the Grecka an uuevijocted dia- 
loiiihiblo to liistoiioal piohahilily, tovor>. 

that without legal d to the authority The reason assigned by Milllor, 
of Homer, he plaeod the building ot tlien, iK a huicy of Iuh own, pioeeedmg 
thcHo wcdla immediately after the frmn the Haine source of nustako as 
lauding.” othoiB among his remailcs ; heeauso ho 

It IS to DO lamented, X think, that tries to tlud, in the books botwtHSi tho 
rhucyilidtis took upon him to deter- Hist and eighth, a goveimng refeieme 
ntiiie the point at all as a niattiu of to Achilles (the point ot view of tho 
histoiy , bub whm he oime imdeitook AchiUeis), which those books distinctly 
tins, tho account m the Hiail was nob refuse. 'I*he AeliiJhds was a poem of 
of a nature to give hnii much satis- <»ro<iau disasters up to tho time when 
faction, nor does the reason assigned Achilles sent forth Patredus; and 
by Muller make it hettei Itismiphcd tltning those disasters, it might suit 
in Muller’s reason that before the thsb the poet to refer by cuntiast to tho 
day’s 4)attlo the Greeks did not behove p*iHt time when Achilles was active, 
that the Trojans couid resist them in and to say tlnib thm tho 'J’lojaus <nd 
open battle . the Trojans (acccnding to not dare even to present themselves m 
him) never had maintained the thdd so battle array in tho iloUl, wheu'eas non; 
long as Achilles was up anil tlghting they weie asHaillng tho ships. But 
on tho Grecian side, ana tlievofore tho tho author of books u. to vn. has no 
Greeks were <iuite astonished to And wish to glorify Achilles , he gives us a 
now, for the first time, that they could picture of the Trcdan war genet ally, 
do so. and dosenboM the Trojans not only as 

Now nothing can be more at brave and ecpial enemies, bub well 
variance with tho tenor of the second known by the Greeks themselves to 
and following books than this supposi- bo so. 

tion. The Trojans come forth reiulily The building of the Grecian wall, as 
and fight gallantly : neither Agamem- it now stands desonbod, is an unex- 
ndn, nor Nest6r, nor Odysseus consider plained prooeodlug which Muller's 
thorn as enemies who cannot hold front; ingenuity does nob render consistent, 
and the circuit of exhortation by Aga- ^ 8chol. ad Iliad, x* i. 
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ment of sentinels on the part of the Greeks as well as of the 
Trojans formed the close of the battle described in the eighth 
book), it has not the slightest hearing upon the events of the 
eleventh or the following books : it goes to make up the general 
picture of the Trojan war, but lies quite apart from the Achill^is. 
And this is one mark of a portion subsequently inserted — ^that 
though fitted on to the parts which precede, it has no influence 
on those which follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the plain of Troy, 
between the first and the eighth book, have no reference either to 
Zeug in the ^ AchilMis, we find Zeus in Olympus 

fouithbook, still more completely putting that hero out of the 
difteiont question, at the beginnmg of the fourth book. He is 
thefiisUnd last-mentioned passage the Zeus of the Iliad, 

eijyhth, or not of the Achillas. Forgetful of his promise to 
AchiUeis. Thetis in the first book he discusses nothing but the 
question of continuance or termination of the war, and manifests 
anxiety only for the salvation of Troy, in opposition to the miso- 
Trojan goddesses, who prevent him from giving effect to the 
victory of Menelaus over Paris and the stipulated restitution of 
Helen — ^in which case of course the wrong offered to Achilles 
would remain unexpiated. An attentive comparison will render 
it evident that the poet who composed the discussion among the 
gods, at the beginning of the fourth book, has not been careful to 
put himself in harmony erther with the Zeus of the first book or 
with the Zeus of the eighth. 

So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march of the 
Continuous becomes quite different. We are then in a senes 

Achilifiis— of events, each paving the way for that which follows, 
eleventh conducing to the result promised in the fii*st 

on^rd. reappearance of Achilles, as the only means 

onwar saving the Greeks from ruin — ^preceded by ample 

atonement,^ and followed by the maximum both of glory and 
revenge. The intermediate career of Patroclus introduces new 
elements, which however are admirably woven into the scheme 
of the poem as disclosed in the first hook. I shall not deny that 

1 AffamemnCn, after deploring the ’AAA.’ errel aa<rd[Mf}v nai fuv ^piva^ 
TOiRguidmg influence of At6, which Zevs, 

induced him to do the ongmal wrong ^^^eAw ap«erat, h6p.tvai r* direpeCtrC 
to Achillea, says (xix. 88— U7), — drrou^a, <&c. 
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there are perplexities in the detail of events, as described in the 
battles at the Grecian wall and before the ships, from, the eleventh 
to the sixteenth books, but they appear only cases of partial 
confusion, such as may be reasonably ascribed to imxierfections of 
text : the main sequence remains coherent and intelligible. We 
find no consideiable events which could be left out without 
breaking the thread, nor any incongruity between one con- 
siderable event and another. There is nothing between the 
eleventh and twenty-second books which is at all comparable 
to the incongruity between the Zeus of the fourth book and the 
Zeus of the first and eighth It may perhaps be true that the 
shield of Achilles is a superadded amplification of that which was 
originally announced in geneial terms — ^because the poet, from 
the eleventh to the twenty-second books, has observed such good 
economy of his materials, that he is hardly likely to have intro- 
duced one parti culai* description of such disproportionate length, 
and having so little connexion with the series of events. But I 
see no reason for believing that it is an addition materially later 
than the rest of the poem. 

It must be confessed that the sujposition here advanced, in 
leierence to the structure of the Iliad, is not altogether free from 
difficulties, because the parts constituting the onginiil 
Achilleis^ have been more or less altered or interpo- tionof^ 
lated to suit the additions made to it, particularly in luiiUois v, 
the eighth book. But it presents fewer difiiculties 
than any other sui)2JURition, and it is the only means, 
so far as I know, of explaining the difierence between poem as it 
one part of the Iliad and another; both the continuity 
of structure, and the conformity to the opening promise, which 

1 The supposition of a smaller ori- Symbolilc, part ii. p. 234 ; Nitzach, 
p;mal Iliad, onUiged by wiccessive Iiistor. Iloinori, I'aHCieulus i. p 111; 
additions to the present dimonsionH. and Von’odo to the He<'.ond volume of 
and moie or loss mtcrpolatod (wo must hw OomxnonU on tlu* Odyssey, p xxvi.* 
distiufcuish cn/aTvt'JWfai from %nUii>ola- “In the Iliad <ho tliore says) many 
Oo/i,— the insertion of a now rliapsody sinpjlo portions may very easily be 
fiom tliat of a now lino), scorns to be mmp;iue(l os parts of auothoi whole, 
a suit of intonnodhito compromiso, or as having; boon once separately 
towards which the opposing views of sung’*. (See liaumgarton-Orusius, 
Woh, J 11 Voss, NiUsch, llonnanu, Jhvioco to his edition of W. Mdllor’s 
and Boockh all converge. Baum- Homeuscho Vorsohule, p. xlv.— xlix.) 
gaiten-Ciiisius calls this smaller poem Nitzsch distinguishes the Odyssey 
an Achilh'is from the lhad, and I think justly, in 

Wolf, Biofaco to the Goschen edit, respect to this supposed enlargement, 
of the Iliad, p xii — xxui.; Voss, Anti- The reasons which wan ant us in ap- 
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are manifest when we read the books in the order i. viii. xi. to 
xxii,, as contrasted with the absence of these two qualities in 
books li. to vii., ix. and x. An entire organisation, preconceived 
from the beginning, would not be likely to produce any such 
dispaiity, nor is any such visible in the Odyssey still less would 


pljnng this theory to the Eiad have no 
oeAiing upon the Odyssey If tlieie 
ever was an Ur-Odyssee, we have no 
means oi deteimmmg what it con* 
tamed. 

1 The remarks of O Mdller on the 
Ihad (m his Histoiy of Gieek Litera- 
ture) are highly deserving of peiusal 
with much ot them I agiee, hut theie 
is also much which seems to me un- 
founded I he lange of combination, 
and the fai-tetchea uairative stiata- 
gem which he ascnbes to the piimitive 
author are m my view madmissible 
V. §6— 11) — 


“The intoinal connexion of the 
niad (he obseives, § 6) rests upon the 
imion of certain parts, and neither 
the interesting lutiodudaon descnlnng 
the defeat ot the Creeks up to the 
burning of tho ship of Proteaflaus, nor 
the turn of affaiis brought about bv 
the death of ]»atioclus, nor tho final 
pacification of the anger of Achilles, 
could bo spared trom the Hiad, when 
the fiuitful seed of such a poem had 
once been sown in the soul of Homci 
and had begun to develop its growth. 
But the plan of the Iliad is certainly 
very much extended beyond what was 
actually necessary ; and in paiticular 
the pieparatory part, consisting of tho 
atientpts on the pait of the other heiois 
to compensate Tor the absence of Achilles, 
has, it must be owned, been drawn out 
to a disproportionate length, so that 
the suspicion that there were later 
insertions of importance applies with 
greater probability to the nrat than to 
the last books .... A design 
manifested itself at an early penod to 
make this poem complete in itself, so 
that all the subjects, descnptions, and 
actions, which could alone give interest 
to a poem on the mttre war, might find 
n place within the limits of its compo- 
sition Eor this purpose it is not im- 
probable that many lays of earlier 
bards, who had sung single adventures 
of the 1'iojan war, were laid under 
contnbution, and the finest parts of 
them mcorporated in the new poem " 
These remarks of 0 Muller intimate 
what is (in my judgment) the right 
view, inakauch as they recognise an 


extension of the plan of the poem 
bejoiid its oiigmal limit, manilestcd 
by insertions m the hist half, and it 
IS to be obseived ti’at in Ins enume- 
ration of those juits tho union of 
which IS necessaiy to the internal 
connexion of the Iliad, notliiiig is 
niontioned except what is compiisod 
in books i viii xi to x\ii oi xxiv. 
But las desciiption of “ the i npantio'iy 
p(Uit," as “ the attempts oj the othet heioes 
to compensate m the absence oj A (.Julies 
is noway borne out by the poet him- 
self. From the second to tlio seventh 
book, Achilles is scarcely alluded to , 
inoieover the Gieek -s do peifectly well 
without him This poition of the 
poem displays not “ the xnsvihciencu of 
all the otnei heioes without Achilles,*^ 
as Muller had ohser\ed in the piecod- 
ing section, but tho perfect st^cicnn; 
of the Qieelcs under Diom6d6s, Aga- 
memn6n, &c , to make head against 
Troy ; it is only m the eighth book 
that their msvtlictency begins to be 
manifested, and only in the olovonth 
hook that it is consummated by the 
wounds of the tliiee gieat lieroos. 
BiomedOs is m fact exalteil to a pit( h 
of glory in legard to contests with the 
gods which even Achilles himself 
never obtains afterwards, and Helenus 
the Tiojan puts him above Adnlles 
(vi 99) in tenific prowess A<‘.hilles is 
mentioned two oi thiee times as 
absent, and Agamomnbn in hm speech 
to the Grecian agoia regrets the 
quarrel (u 877), but we never hear 
any such exhoitation as “Let us do 
our best to make up foi the absence of 
Achilles,’ —not even in the EpipClOsis 
of Agamemnon, where it would most 
natuialJy be found, “Attempts to 
compensate for the absence of Achil- 
les " must therefore be treated as the 
idea of the cntic, not of the poet. 

Though O Muller has glanced at 
the distinction between the two parts 
of the poem (an oiiginal pait, having 
chief reference to A i Julies and tJie 
Greeks ; and a supennduced part, having 
reference to the entire vai), he had not 
conceived it clearly, nor earned it out 
consistently. If we are to distinguish 
these two points of view at all, we 
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the result be explained by supposing integers originally separate 
and brought togethei without any designed organisation. And 
it IS between these three suppositions that our choice has to be 
made. A scheme, and a large scheme too, must unquestionably 
be admitted as the basis of any sufficient hypothesis But the 
AchiUSis would have been a long poem, half the length of the 
present Iliad, and probably not less compact in its structure than 
the Odyssey. Moreover being paited off only by an imaginary 
line from the boundless range ot the Trojan war, it would admit 
of enlargement more easily, and with greater lelish to hearers, 


ought to draw the lines at the end of 
the fiist book and at the beginning of 
the eighth, thus legaiding the intei- 
mediate wx books as belonging to the 
ictuie of the entire war (oi the lhad as 
istinguished from the Achilleis) , the 
point of view of tho Achilleis, diopt at 
the end of the flist book, is resumed 
at the beginning of the eighth The 
lutuial fitting together of these two 
paita IS noticed in the comnieut of 
lleyne ad viii , 1* “Cieteium nvnc 
Jupitei apeite solvit Thetidi piomissa, 
dum leddit causam Tioianonim bello 
supeuoiem, ut Achillis desidouum 
Achivos, et poemtontui innuja* ei 
illatso Agamemnoneni incos«iat (cf i 6), 
Nam adfiuo narrata simi, paitiin 
continehantur in foi tuna belli utniKim* 
tentata .... partim valebant ad 
narrationom vanaudam,” &c Tho 
first and the eighth books belong to 
one a'ld tho same point of view, while 
all the intermediate books belong to 
the other But O Mullei seeks to 
prove that a poition of those mtoi- 
inodiate books belongs to one coniinon 
point of view with the first and eighth, 
though he admits that they have been 
enlarged by lusertions. Ueio I think 
he ih mistaken. 8ti xke out anything 
which can be reasonably allowed for 
enlargement in the books In^tween the 
fii st and eighth, and the same difficulty 
Will still remain in respect to the 
1 omainder ; for alt the incidents between 
those two points are brought out in a 
spint altogethei indifferent to Achilles 
or his anger Tho Zeus of tho fouith 
book, as contrasted with Zeus in tho 
first or eighth, marks the difference ; 
and this desciiption of Zeus is abso- 
lutely indispensable as the connecting 
link between book iii. on the one side, 
and books iv. and v. on the other. 
Moreover the attempt of O. Mhller, to 
force upon the larger portion of what 


is between the fli&t and eighth books 
the point of view of the Achillc'is, is 
never huccessful tho poet does not 
evlnlnt in those books “ insufhcieiit 
eftoith of othei heioes to coiupcusite 
foi the absc'iiu^ ot Acliilles,’' )mt a 
goiioial and highly intoiestmg imtuie 
of tho Tiojaii wai, witli pioniineiit 
rofoionce to the oiigmal giouml of 
quail el. In this puduio the duel 
between Tans and Menolaus fonas 
watui ally the foiomost item— hut how 
farfetoiiod is the re.iw»uiag wiieroliy 
O W idler bungs that stiiknig locital 
within tho scheme of the Achillns^ 
“The Cb'ceks and Trojans aio foi tlie 
flist time stiuc’k by an idea, wludi 
might have ocduied lu tho previous 
mneycMus, if the fiieeks, if'krn f/N.o.shd 
Oy not, from coutnfinre in 

thru aaprnor stmit/th, {‘onsidcusl oveiy 
compromise as nuwoithy of them,— • 
namely, to decide the war liy a single 
combat between the authois of it" 
lleie the causality of Achilles k 
dragged in by mam force, and urisu]>- 
porteil either by any actual Htateincnt 
111 the poem or by any reason.dile 
proHumption; foi it is ike 3'nn<ow who 
piopoHo tlio single combat, and we are 
nob told that tiiev had over prop<is<‘d 
it before- though iliey would nave liad 
strong w 1 easons for pi opi ising it dunng 
the presence of AoluUea than dunng 
his absonce. 

O Miillor himself romaiks (i 7), 
“ that from tho second to tho seventh 
book Zeus appeals as it wore to havo 
forgotten his resolution and his promise 
to Thetis” In other wonts, the jioet 
dunng this part of the poem (hops the 
point of viow of the Achilleis to take 
up that of the more cominehonsivo 
Iliad : the Aclnlldis reappears in book 
viii.— again dlsapyioars in hook x.— 
and is resumed from book xi. to the 
end of the poem. 
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than the adventures of one single hero ; while the expansion 
would naturally take place by adding new Grecian victory — since 
the original poem arrived at the exaltation of Achilles only through 
a painful series of Grecian disasters. That the poem under these 
circumstances should have received additions, is no very violent 
hypothesis : in fact when we recollect that the integrity both of 
the AchilMis and of the Odyssey was neither guarded by printing 
nor writing, we shall peihaps think it less wonderful that the 
former was enlarged,^ than that the latter was not. Any relaxa- 
tion of the laws of epical unity is a small pi ice to pay foi that 
splendid poetry, of which we find so much between the fiist and 
the eighth books of our Iliad. 

The question respecting unity of authorship is different, and 
Question of fo determine, than that respecting con- 

authorf sistency of parts, and sequence in the narrative. A 
-diftculfc to poem conceived on a comparatively narrow scale may 
■deade enlarged afterwai'ds by its original author, with a 

greater or less coheience and success : the Faust of Goethe affords 
an example even m our own generation. On the other hand, a 
systematic poem may well have been conceived and executed by 
pre-arranged concert between several poets ; among whom pro- 
bably one will be the governing minc4 though the rest may be 
effective, and perhaps equally effective, in respect to execution of 
the parts. And the age of the eaily Grecian epic was favourable 
to such fratei'iiisation of poets, of which the Gens called Homdrids 
];)robably exhibited many specimens. In the recital or singing of 
a long unwiitten poem, many bards must have conspired together, 


1 Tins tendency to insert new homo- les livres, et n’agit pins que par la 
geneous matter by new poets into lecture.— cette deiniere ^poque est. 
poems already existing, is noticed by pour ainsi dire, celle de la propn^te 
M. Fauiiel in reference to the Jiof/ians po6tique— celle oUchaquepoete pretend 
of the Middle Ages — a une existence, k une gloire, person- 

“ C’est un ph<inom&ne remarquable nelles ; et oh la po^sie cesse d’Hre 
dans I’histoire de la po^sie Unique, que une esp6ce de tr^sor commun dont le 
cette disposition, cette tendanco con- peuple jouit et dispose h sa mam^re, 
stante dugoatpopulaire,hamalgamer, sans s’lnquidter des indlvidus qui 
A her en nne seuie et m6me composi- Ze lui ont fait,” (Faunel, Sur les 
tion le plus possible des compositions Romans Ohevaleresques, locon 5me, 
(hverses,-Hjette disposition persiste Bevue des Deux Mondes, vol. xui. p. 
chez un penple, tant que la po^sie T07) 

conserve un reste de vie , tant qu'elle M. Faunel thinks that the Shah 
s’y transmet par la tradition et qu^eUe Nameh of Ferdusi was an amalgama- 
y circule A raide du chant on des tion of epic poems originally separate, 
recitations publiques Bile cesse par- and that probably the Mahabharat 
tout oh la poesie est une fois hxte dans was so also (i&. p. 70S). 
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and in tlie eaaliest times the composer and the singer were one 
and the same person.^ Now the individuals comprised in the 
Homerid Gens, though doubtless very different among themselves 
in respect of mental capacity, were yet homogeneous in respect of 
training, means of observation and instruction, social experience, 
religious feelings and theories, &c., to a degree much greater than 
individuals in modern times Fallible as our inferences are on 
this point, where we have only inteinal evidence to guide us, 
without any contemporary points of comparison, oi any species 
of collateral information respecting the age, the society, the poets, 
the hearers, or the language — ^we must nevertheless in the present 
case take coheience of structure, together with consistency in the 
tone of thought, feeling, language, customs, &c., as presumptions 
ot one author ; and the contrary as pichumptions of seveialty ; 
allowing as well as we can for that inequality of excellence which 
the same author may at different times present. 

Now the case made out against single-headed authorship of the 
Odyssey appears to me very \veak ; and those who dispute it are 
guided more by their d rejection of ancient epical unity 

than by any positive evidenco which the poem itself odyssey all 
af fouls. It is otherwise with legard to the Iliad. i)y‘>ne 

Whatever presumptions a disjointed structure, several iimd pin- 
apparent inconsistencies of paits, and large excreHcence act. 
of actual matter beyond the ojicmug promise, can sanction — may 
leasonably he indulged against the sup posi turn that tins poem all 
proceeds from a single author. There is a difference of opinion 
on the subject among the best critics which is probably not 
destined to be adjusted, since so much depends partly upon critical 
feeling, partly ujion the geneial reasonings, in respect to ancient 
epical unity, with which a man sits down to the study. For the 
champions of unity, such as Mr. Payne Knight, are very ready 

1 The remarks of Boockh, upon the intolhf?etnr, uhi #?ontis civilis ITomon- 
possibility of snchco-oporation of poets damm pionriam ot poculiarem Home- 
towards one and the same scheme, are ricam poosin fiussc, vetenbns ipsis si 
perfectly just.— non tostibus, at ctu’le dtuulniH, conce- 

“ Atqui quomodo componi a variis detur .... (hiai quum ita snd , 
auctoiibus successu temporum rhap- neneiitadeodilHcueadintelhgendiini, 
sodue potuexnitj queo post prima initia quomodo, post pruna initia ab 
<urect» jam ad idem consilium etquam vate acta, in gouto sacrorum ot aiUs 
vocant umtatom carminis Hint , . . conimunione sociatfl., mnltm rhapsoduo 
missis istorum doclamationibus qui ad unum potuorint consilium airigi.” 
populi universi opus Homerum esse {Index Uection. 1834, p. 12.) 
jactant .... turn potissimum I transcribe this passage from Olese 
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to strike out numerous and often considerable passages as inter- 
polations, thus meeting the objections raised against unity of 
authorship on the ground of special inconsistencies. Hermann 
and Boeckh, though not going the length of Lachmann in main- 
taining the original theory of Wolf, agree with the latter in 
recognising diversity of authors in the poem, to an extent over- 
passing the limit of what can fairly be called interpolation. 
Payne Knight and Nitzsch are equally persuaded of the contiaiy. 
Here then is a decided contradiction among critics, all of whom 
have minutely studied the poems since the Wulfian question was 
raised. And it is such critics alone who can be said to constitute 
authority : for the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts 
sunply long enough to relish their poetical beauty, is stiuck only 
by that general sameness of colouring which Wolf himself admits 
to pervade the i)oem.^ 

Having already intimated that, in my judgment, no theory of 
the structure of the poem is admissible which does not admit 
an original and preconcerted Achill^is — a stream \\hich begins 
at the fiist book and ends with the death of Hect6r in the twenty- 
second, although the higher parts of it now remam only in the 
condition of two detached lakes, the first book and the eighth-pl 
reason upon the same basis with respect to the authorship. 
Assuming continuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the 
whole of tins Achilleis must he treated as composed by one 
author. Wolf indeed affirmed that he never read the 
of styfe m poem continuously through without being painfully 
books— may mferiority® and altered style of 

beexpiamecl the last six hooks — and Lachmann cariies this feeling 
wpposmg further back, so as to commence with the seventeenth 
I could enter fully into this sentiment, I 
au ors p. compelled, not to deny the existence 


(TTeber den iEolischen Dialekt, p. 157), dam sensi, quce nisi illw tarn matuie 
not having been able to see the essay cum cetens coaluissont, quovis pignoro 
of which it forms a part. contendam, dudum ab oruditis detecta 

1 Wolf, I^rolegom. p. cxxxviii. et amraadversa fmsse, immo multa 
“ Quippe tn umvermm idem Bonus est ejus generis, ut cum nunc 'OfirtpiKwrara 
omnibus hbris ; idem habitus senten- habeantur, si tantummodo in Ilymnis 
tiarum, orationis, nuraeroium." &c legerentur, ipsa sola eos suspicionibub 

2 Wolf, Piolegom.p cxxxvii. "Equi- yo0etas adspersura essont.” Compare 
dem certe quoties in continent! lectione the sequel, p. cx,xxviii. : “ ubi nervi 
ad istas partes (i.c. the last six books) deflciant et spintus Homencns— ;e- 
devem, nunquam non m iis talia quse- junum et fiigidum in locis multis.” 
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of a preconceived scheme, but to imagine that the books from tlie 
eighteenth to the twenty-second, though forming part of that 
scheme or Achilleis, had yet been executed by another and an 
inferior poet But it is to be remarked, first, tliat inferiority of 
poetical meiit to a certain extent is quite leconcilable with 
umty of authorship ; and secondly, that the very circumstances 
upon which Wolfs unfavourable judgment is built, seem to arise 
out of increased difficulty in the poet’s task, when he came to the 
crowning cantoes of his designed Aclnll^is, For that which chiefly 
distinguishes these books is, the direct, incessant, and manufd 
intervention of the gods and goddesses, formally permitted by 
Zeus — and the repetition of vast and fantastic conceptions to 
which such superhuman agency gives occasion ; not omitting the 
battle of Achilles against Skamander and Simois, and the burrung 
up of these rivers by Hephaestus. Now looking at this vein of 
ideas with the eyes of a modern reader, or even with those of a 
Grecian critic of the literary ages, it is ceitain that the effect is 
unpleaaing : the gods, sublime elements of poetiy when kept in due 
proportion, are here somewhat vulgarised. But though the poet 
heie has not succeeded — and probably success was impossible, in 
tbe task which he has prescribed to himself— -yet the mere fact of 
his undertaking it, and the manifest distinction between hia 
employment of divine agency in these latter cantoes as compared 
with the preceding, seems explicable only on the sajjposition that 
they are the latter cantoes and come in designed sequence, as the 
continuance of a previous plan. The poet wishes to surround 
the coming forth of Achilles with the maximum of glorious and 
terrific circumstance : no Troj’an enemy can for a moment hold 
out against him:i the gods must descend to the plain of Troy 

^ Iliad,, 30: 26. Zeus aildrosses tlio gods by Zeus at the beginning of the 
agora of the gods,— eighth book, and the rouioval of that 

’Afi^OTcpotert 6* apijyed*, Smj v6os ivrly 
e/catTTOv • 

Bt yap oToff ejrl Tp^ecort 

^axetTaif 

OifSi fXkvvvB' c^oyci voS(aK«a TXy]K«i<ava. 

Kal 5c rrf fi.iv koX 7rp6<r$tv viroTpofxtfKrKOV 
opwf'res 

Nvi/ S * ore kolI Bvfxhv iraipov 

^ aivSiSf 

AetSw fj.^ /eat ret^os virip puSpov i^otXa- 

The formal restriction put upon the 


rtiHtnciion at tho boginnmg of the 
twentieth, are evidently parts of one 
preconceived scheme. 

It IS dilh(Ailt to determine whether 
tho battle of the gotls and goddesses in 
book xxl (886 — 520) IS to bo expunged 
as Hpunous, or only to be blamed as of 
iiifeuor ment (‘‘improbanda tantum, 
non losecanda— hoc onim est illncl, quo 
plorumque summa crise6s Homericie 
redit," as Heyne obsoives in another 
place, Obss Ihnd. xviu. 444X The ob- 
jections on the score of non-Homenc 
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and fight in person, while Zeus, who at the beginning of the 
eighth book had forbidden them to take part, expressly encourages 
them to do so at the beginning of the twentieth. If then the 
nineteenth book (which contains the reconciliation between 
Achilles and Agamenindn, a subject naturally somewhat tame) 
and the three following books (where we have before us only the 
gods, Achilles, and the Trojans without hope or courage) are 
inferior in execution and interest to the seven preceding books 
(which describe the long-disputed and often doubtful death-struggle 
between the Greeks and Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and 


other critics affirm — we may explain the difference without sup- 
posing a new poet as composer : for the conditions of the poem 
Lad become essentially more difficult, and the subject nioK^ 
unpromising. The necessity of keeping Achilles above the level, 
even of heioic prowess, restricted the poet’s means of acting upon 
the sympathy of his heaiers ^ 

The last two books of the Iliad may have formed part of the 
last two original Achillc^is. But the probabihty rather is, that 


piobSy additions ; for the death of Hector satisfies 

not paits the exigencies of a coherent scheme, and we are not 
on^nai entitled to extend the oldest poem beyond the limit 
AchjJl&s. which such necessity jirescnbes. It has been argued 


on one side by Nitxach and 0. Muller, that the mind could not 


locution are not foiciblo (.see P Knif^ht 
ixd lot ), and the bceiio liclongH to tliat 
vein of conception winch anmiatcs the 
poet in the closing? act of his Achilluia. 

1 While admitting that those last 
books of the Iliad aie not equal in 
interest to those between the olevonth 
and eighteenth, we may add that tliev 
exhibit many stiiking beauties, both of 
plan and execution, and one in pai- 
ticular may be noticed as an example 
of happy epical adaptation The Tro- 
jans are on the point of ravishmg fiom 
the Greeks the dead body of Patroclus, 
when Achilles (by the inspiration of 
H6r6 and Ins) shows himself unanned 
on the Grecian mound, and by his mere 
figure and voice stiilces such terror into 
the Trojans that they rehnquish the 
dead body As soon as night arrives, 
Polydamas proposes in the Trojan 
agora that the Trojans shall retire 
without further delay from the ships 
to the town, and shelter themselves 
within the walls, without awaiting the 


assault of Achilles armed on the next 
moimng Ilottdi ropols this counsel 
of Polydamas with oxpiossions— not 
merely of overweening ouiitidc'uco in 
Ins own force, even {igain.st Acliilles-- 
but also of extreme contempt aiul 
haishness towards the giver, whose 
wisdom however is proved by the utter 
discomfiture of the Troians the next 
day Now this angiy deportment and 
mistake on the pait of Hector is made 
to ten stnkingly in the twenty-second 
book, j ust bef oi o his death There yet 
remains a moment for him to rerare 
vitliin the walls, and thus obtain 
sliolter against the near approach of 
his irresistible enemy, — but he is 
stiuck with the recollection of that 
fatal moment when he repelled the 
counsel which would have saved his 
countrymen* “If I enter the town, 
Polydamas will be the first to leproach 
me as having brought destruction upon 
Troy on that fatal night whou Achilles 
came forth, and when I resisted his> 
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leave off witli satisfaction at the moment in which Achilles sates 
his revenge, and while the bodies of Patroclus and Hector are 
lying unbuiied— also, that the more merciful temper which he 
exhibits m the twenty-fourth book must always have been an 
indispensable sequel, in order to create proper sympathy with 
his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, have taken special 
grounds of exception against the last book, and have endeavoured 
to set it aside as different from the other books both in tone and 
language. To a certain extent the peculiarities of the last book 
appear to me undeniable, though it is plainly a designed con- 
tinuance and not a substantive poem. Some weight also is due 
to the remark about the twenty-third book, that Odysseus and 
Diomed§s, who have been wounded and disabled durmg the 
fight, now re-appear in peifect force, and contend in the games : 
here is no case of miraculous healing, and the inconsistency is 
more likely to have been admitted by a sepaiaie enlaiging poet 
than by the schemer of the Achilleis. 

The splendid books from the second to v. 322 of the seventh,^ 
are equal in most parts to any portions of the Achilleis, 
and are pointedly distinguished from the latter by 
the bioad view which they exhibit of the general 
Trojan war, with all its princqjal personages, localities, and 
causes — yet without advancing the result promised in the first 
book, or indeed any final puipose whatever. Even the deh]>erale 
wound inflicted by Tlepolemus on SurpedOu is forgotten, wlieu 
the latter hero is called forth in the subsequent Achilleis.^ The 
arguments of Lachmaun, who dissects these six books into three 
or four separate songs, ^ cai'iy no conviction to my mind ; and 1 
see no leason why we should not consider all of them to be b;^ 

bettor counsel” (compare x,vui. 2no— embassy of the I'rojiins, tlio truce im 
S516 , xxn. 100—110 ,and Anstot. Ktiiic. buii.il, tbo arrival ol wmc-HlupH from 
111 8). Lemnos, <ftc) suit j)oifecUy with tho 

In a discussion respecting tlio struc- scheme of the poet of these booLs, to 
ture of tho Iliad, andm leforenco to depict tlio liojan war gonoially. 
arguments which dony all designed Unless indeed wo aie to imagine 
concatenation of parts, it is not out of the combat between Tlepolemus iiiid 
place to notice this affecting touch of SarpedOn, and that between Ulaukus 
poetry, belongmg to those books which ana Diomedfis, to be separate songs , 
aio reproached as the feeblest and they are among the very fow pas- 

1 The latter poxtion oi tho seventh sages m tho Iliad which are completely 
book IS spoiled by the very uusatis- soptirable, implying no special ontoce- 
factory addition introduced to oxplam dents 

the constiuction of the wall and ditch . 3 Compare also Heyne, Excursus II. 

all the other incidents (the agora and sect, ii ad Iliad xxiv. vul. viii. p. 788. 

2—9 
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the same author, bound together by the common pui*pose of 
BookX ^ g^®at collective picture which may properly 

be termed an Iliad. The tenth book, or Doloneia, 
though adapted specially to the place in which it stands, agrees 
with the books between the first and eighth in belonging only 
to the general picture of the war, without helping forward the 
march of the Achilleis ; yet it seems conceived in a lower vein, 
in so far as we can trust our modern ethical sentiment. One is 
unwilling to believe that the author of the fifth book (or Aristeia 
of Diomedes) would condescend to employ the hero whom he 
there so brightly glorifies — the victor even over Ar§s himself — 
in slaughtering newly-arrived Thracian sleepers, without any 
large purpose or necessity.^ The ninth book, of which I have 
alieady spoken at length, belongs to a different vein of conception, 
and seems to me more likely to have emanated from a sepaiate 
composer. 

While intimating these views respecting the authorship of the 
Iliad as being in my judgment the most probable, I must repeat, 
that though the study of the poem carries to my mind a suffi- 
cient conviction respecting its structure, the question between 
unity and plurality of authors is essentially less determinable. 
The poem consists of a part original and other parts superadded ; 
yet it 18 certamly not unpossible that the author of the former 


1 Subsequent poets, soeminf?ly think- 
ing that the naked stoiy (of DiomedSs 
slaughteiing R1i6mub and his com- 
panions in their sleep) as it now stands 
in the Iliad, was too displeasing, 
adopted diflleient ways of dressing it 
up Thus according to Pindai (ap 
Sehol. Ihad. x 435), Rhfisus fought 
one day as the ally of Tioy, and dul 
such temtic damage, that the Greeks 
had no other means of averting total 
destruction from Ins hand on the next 
day, except by kilhng him dunng the 
night And the Bunpidoan drama 
called Khhuzj though leprosentnig the 
latter as a new-comer, yet puts into 
the mouth of Ath^nfi the like over- 
whelming prechotions of what ho would 
do on the coming day xf suffered to 
hve ; so that to kill him m the night 
is the only way of saving the Greeks 
(Eurip Rh^s 602): moreover EhOsus 
'himself is there brought forward as 
talking with such ovorweoumg inso- 
lence, that the sympathies of man, and 


the envy of the gods, are turned 
against him {ib, 458) 

But the stoiy is best known in the 
form and with the addition (equally 
unknown to the Ihad) which Virgil has 
adopted It was decreed by fate that 
if the splendid horses of Rhesus wore 
permitted once either to taste the 'I’xo- 
lan piovendor, or to dunk of the river 
Xanthus, nothing could pie&eivo tlie 
Gieeks from luin (iEneid i. 408, with 
Servius aci loc») — 

“Neo procul hinc Rhesi mveis tentoria 
veils 

Agnoscit lacrymans , primo quse pro- 
dita sommo 

Tydidos multa vastabat ccede cruentus 
Ardentesque avertit oquos in castra, 
priusquam 

Pabula gustassent Trojm, Xanthnmque 
bibissent 

All these versions are certainly im- 
provements upon the stoiy as it stands 
in the Biad. 
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may himself have composed the latter : and such would be my 
belief, if I regarded plurality of composers as an inadmissible 
idea. On this supposition we must conclude that the poet, while 
anxious for the addition of new and lor the most part highly 
interesting matter, has not thought fit to recast the parts and 
events in such manner as to impart to the whole a pervading 
thread of consensus and organisation, such as we see in the 
Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of latei date than the Iliad, and by a 
different author, seems to be now the opinion of most critics, 
especially of Payne Knight^ and Nitzsch , though 0. Muller 
leans to a contrary conclusion, at the same time adding that he 
thinks the arguments either way not very decisive. There are 


considerable differences of statement in the two poems in regaid 
to some of the gods : Ins is messenger of the gods in the Iliad, 
and Hermes in the Odyssey ; uEolus, the dispenser of the winds 
in the Odyssey, is not noticed in the twenty -thud book of the 
Iliad, hut on the contrary, Ins invites the winds as independent 
gods to come and kindle the funeral pile of Patroclus ; and unless 
we are to expunge the song of Bcmodokus in the eighth book of 
the Od}'S6ey as spurious, Aphrodite there a]>pears as the wife of 
H6pli8estus — a relationship not known to tlie Iliad. Tliere are 


also some other points of difference enumerated hy o^iysstsy— 
Mr. Enight and others, which tend to justify the pn'i)abfy by 
presumption that the author of the Odyssey is not author flom 
identical either with the author of the Achilleis or 


his enlargers, which Q. Hermann considers to be a j>oiiit unques- 
tionable.*'^ Indeed, the difficulty of su]>posing a long colu'reiit 
poem to have been conceived, compo.sed, and rehiined, without 
any aid of writing, appears to many critics even now lusunuount- 
able, though the evidences on the other side arti in my view 
sufficient to outweigh any negative presumj)tion thus suggested. 
But it IS improbable that the same person slumld have powers of 
memorial combination sufficient for composing two such ptieius, 
nor is there any proof to force upon us siudi a Hup])osition, 
Presuming a dillerence of authorship between the two poems, 


1 Mr Kniftht places the Iliad about botwoou the tvo poems (Proloffff. c. 
two centimes, and the Odyssey one Ixi.), 

century, anteiioi to Hesiod a century a Ilorinann, Prmfat, ad Odyss. p. vii. 
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I feel less convinced about tbe supposed juniority of the Odyssey. 
The discrepancies in manners and language in the one and the 
other are so little important, that two diffei ent persons, in the 
same age and society, might well be imagined to exhibit as great 
but, per- greater. It is to be recollected that the sub- 

haps, ofthe jects of the two are heterogeneous, so as to conduct 
same age poet, even were he the same man, into totally 

different veins of imagination and illustration. The pictures of 
the Odyssey seem to delineate the same heroic life as the Ihad, 
though looked at from a distinct point of view : and the circum- 
stances surroundmg the residence of Odysseus in Ithaka are ju&t 
such as we may suppose him to have left in order to attack Troy. 
If the scenes presented to us are for the most part pacific, 
contrasted with the incessant fighting of the Iliad, this is not to 
be ascribed to any greater sociality or civilisation in the real 
hearers of the Odyssey, but to the ciicumstances of the hero 
whom the poet undertakes to adoin: nor can we doubt that the 
poems of Arktmus and Lesch^s, of a later dale than the Odyssey, 
would have given us as much combat and bloodshed as the Iliad 
I am not struck by those proofs of improved civilisation which 
some critics affiim the Odyssey to present : Mr Kmglit, who is 
of this opinion, nevertheless admits that the mutilation of Melan- 
thius, and the hanging up of the female slaves by Odysseus, m 
that poem, indicate greater baiharity than any incidents in the 
fights before Tioy.^ The moie skilful and compact structure of 
the Odyssey has been often consideied as a proof of its juniority 
in age . and in the case of two poems by the same author, we 
might plausibly contend that practice would brmg with it im- 
piovement in the combining faculty. But in reference to the 
poems before us, we must ict-ollect, first, that in all probability 
the Iliad (with which the comparison is taken) is not a primitive 
but an enlarged poem, and that the primitive Achillcis might 
well have been q^uite as coherent as the Odyssey ; — secondly, that 
between different authors, superiority in structuie is not a proof 
of subsequent composition, inasmuch as on that hypothesis we 
sliould be compelled to admit that the later poem of Arktmus- 
u ould be an improvement upon the Odyssey ; — thirdly, that even 


1 Knight, Prolegg. 1, c. Odyss xxii. 466--47a 
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if it were so, we could only infer that the author of the Odyssey 
had h$ard the Achilllis or the Iliad ; we could not infer that he 
lived one or two generations afterwards.^ 

On the whole, the balance of probabilities seems in favour of 
distinct authorship of the two poems, but the same age — and that 
age a very early one, anterior to the fiist Olympiad. And they 
may thus be used as evidences, and contemporary evidences, for 
the phsenomena of primitive Greek civilisation ; while they also 
show that the power of constructing long premeditated epics, 
without the aid of writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of 
the earliest known Greek mind. This was the point controverted 
by Wolf, which a full review of the case (in my judgment) 
decides against him ; it is moieover a valuable resort for the 
historian of the Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out to him the 
ground from which he is to start in appreciating their ulterior 
progress,* 


1 The arguments, upon the faith of 
which Payne Knight and other cxitiCH 
have maintained the Odyssey to be 
younger than the Iliad, are well stated 
and examined in Bernhard Thiersch— 
(^esstio do Diversft Ihadis et Odyssese 
Estate— in the Anhang (p 306) to his 
work Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland 
des Homer. 

He shows all such arguments to be 
very inconclusive ; though the grounds 
upon which he himsolf maintains 
identity of age between the two appear 
to me not at all more satisfactory (p. 
827) : we can infer nothing to the point 
from the mention of Telemochus in the 
Iliad 

Welcker thinks that there is a great 
difference of age, and an evident 
difference of authoiship, between the 
two poems (Der Epische Oyclus, p. 
296). 

O MffUer admits the more recent 
date of the OdySsey, but considers it 
“difficult and hazardous to raise upon 
this foundation any definite conclusions 
as to the person and age of the poet" 
(History of the lateratoe of Ancient 
Greece, ch. v. s 18). 

2 Dr. Thirlwall has added to the 
second edition of his History of Oroeco 
a valuable Appendix, on the early 
history of the Ilomerio poems (vol. i. 
p 600—616), winch contains copious 
Information respecting the discrepant 
opinions of German critics, with a bnef 
compaiative examination of thoir 


reasons I could have wished that so 
excellent a judge had supei added, to 
his enumeration of the views of others, 
an ample! exposition of his o\sn. Dr 
Thirlwall seems decidedly convinced 
upon that which appears to me 
tho most important point in the 
Homeric controversy. “That befoio 
the appearance of the earliest of the 
poems of the Epic Cycle, the Ihatl and 
Odyssey, even if they did not exist 
precisely in their present form, had at 
least reached thou present compass, 
and were legarded each as a complete 
and well-defined whole, not as a 
fluctuating aggregate of fugitive pieces" 
(p 609). 

This marks out the ITomoiic poems 
as ancient both in tho items and in the 
total, and lucludos negation of the 
theory of Wolf and Bachmann, who 
contend that as a total they only date 
from the age of Peisistratus. It is 
then safe to treat thopoeras as unipies- 
tionable evidences of Grecian antiiiuity 
(meaning thereby 776 B C.), which we 
could not do if wo regarded all con- 
gruity of parts in the poems as brought 
about tlirough alterations of i’eiida- 
iiatus and his friends. 

There is also a very just admonition 
of Dr Thirlwall (p. 616) as to the 
difficulty of measuring what degree of 
discrepancy or inaccuracy might or 
might not have escaped the poeVs 
attention, in an age so impenectly 
known to us. 
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Whatever there may be of truth in the different conjectures of 
Clitics respecting the authorship and structure of these unrivalled 
poems, ^ve are not to imagine that it is the perfection of their 
epical symmetry which has given them their indissoluble hold 
upon the human mind, as well modem as ancient. There is 
Real char tendency in critics, from Aristotle downwards,^ 

acterofthe to invert the order of attributes in respect to the 
Homeric poems, so as to dwell most on recondite 
essentially excellences which escape the unaided reader, and 
which are even to a great degree disputable. But it 
is given to few minds (as Goethe has remarked 2) to appreciate 
fully the mechanism of a long poem, and many feel the beauty 
of the separate parts, who have no sentiment for the aggregate 
perfection of the whole. 

Hor were the Homeric poems originally addressed to minds of 
the rarer stamp. They are intended for those feelings which the 
critic has m common with the unlettered mass, not for that 
enlarged range of vision and pecuhar standard which he has 
acquired to himself. They are of all poems the most absolutely 
and unreservedly popular : had they been otherwise they could 
not have lived so long in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the 
ear and memory of the people : and it was then that their influence 
was first acquiied, never afterwards to be shaken. Their beauties 
belong to the parts taken separately, which revealed themselves 
spontaneously to the hstening ciowd at the festival — ^far more 
than to the whole poem taken togethei, which could hardly be 
appreciated unless the parts were dwelt upon and suffered to 
expand in the mind. The most unlettered hearer of those times 
could readily seize, while the most instructed reader can still 
recognise, the characteristic excellence of Homeric narrative — ^its 
straightforward, unconscious, unstudied simplicity — its concrete 
forms of speech® and happy alternation of action with dialogue — 

1 There are just remarks on this Welcker’s .^flschyl Trilogie, p. 806.) 

point in Heyne's Excursus xi sect. 2 and What ground there is for restricting 
4, ad II XXIV vol viii. p. 771— 800. this proposition to as contrasted 

2 “ Wenig Deutsche* und vielleicht with anctent nations, I am unable to 
nur wenige Menschen aller ruucin, conceive. 

Nationen, haben Gefuhl fui ein asthe- » The kwo^imvo, bv6ft.(f.ra of Homer 
tisches Ganzes i lohen und tadeln were extolled by Anstotle : see Sobol, 
nur btellenweise, sie entzuckeu sicb ad Iliad. 1. 481; compare Dionys. 
nur stellenweise." (Goethe, WUhelm Habcam , De Compos. Verbor. c. 20 . 
Meister 1 transcribe this from &<rre firi$ev iiftXv Staijupttu ytvofivva ra 
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its vivid pictures of living agents, always clearly and sharply 
individualized, whether in the commanding proportions of Achilles 
and Odysseus, in the graceful presence of Helen and Penelop^, or 
in the more humble contrast of Eumaeus and Melanthius : and 
always moreover animated by the frankness with which his 
heroes give utterance to all their transient emotions ^.j^dressed 
and even all their infirmities —its constant reference 
to those coarser veins of feeling and palpable motives mmds, but 
which belong to all men in common — ^its fulness of tho^f^i- 
graphic details, freshly drawn from the visible and ings which 
audible world, and though often homely, never tame hav?m 
nor trenching upon that limit of satiety to which the 
Greek mmd was so keenly alive — ^lastly, its perpetual junction of 
gods and men in the same picture, and familiar appeal to ever- 
present divine agency, in harmony with the interpretation of 
nature at that time umversal. 


TFpAyfjLara \ey6fJLtva itpav Eenpecting others, altogethex of Uioir own creating, 
the undis^ised buists of feeling by Ilefusmg to be satisfied wUli the plain 
the heroes, the Scholiast ad Iliad, i. and obvious moaning, they sought in 
349 tells us— <Toi/jiov TO ‘rip 0 tKov irphs Homer hidden purposes, elahoiato 
3<hepva— compare Eunpid Helen 959, innuendo, recondite motives, even with 
and the severe censures of Plato, ii regard to petty details, deep-laid 
P 888. rhetorical artifices (see a specimen in 

The Homenc poems were the best Uionya Hal. Ais Rhetor c. 15, p 310 
imderstood, and the most widely Reisko ; nor is even Aiistotle exenii^t 
populai, of all Grecian coinnositions, from similar tondeneies, 8chol. ad 
even amongthe least instnicted persons, lhad. iii 441, x. 1U8>, or a substiatum 
such (for example) as the somi- of philosophy allegorised. No wonder 
barbarians who had acquired the Gieek that passages, quite perspicuous to the 
language in addition to their own vulgar reader, seemed dimoulb to them, 
mother tongue. (Dio Ohrysost., Oi. There could not be so sure a way of 
xvui. vol 1. p. 478, Or lui. vol li. p, missing the roalllomer ashy searchim? 
277, Beisk.) Respecting the simplicity for him in those devious recesses. Ho 
and perspicuity of the narrative style, is essentially the poet of the broad 
implied in this extensive popularity, highway and the market-place, touching 
Porohyry made a singular remark : he the common sympathies and satisfying 
said that the sentences of Homer the mental appetencies of his country- 

nresentedmuch difficulty and obscurity, men with unnvallod effect, fmt exempt 
])ut that ordinary readers fancied they from ulterior views, either selfish or 
understood him, “because of the didactic, and immersed in the same 
general clearness which attpeand to run medium of practical life and experience 
through the poems”. (Heo the Jbxile- religiously construed, as his amlitors, 
gomena of vil^ison*s edition of the No nation has ever yet liad sopoifoct 
Iliad, p, xlL) This remark affords the and touching an exposition of its early 
key to a good deal of the Homeric social mind as the Iliad and Odyssey 
enticism. There doubtless were real exhibit. 

obscunties m the poems, arising from In the verbal criticism of Homer the 
altered associations, customs, religion. Alexandrine literati seem to have made 
language, M well as from corrupt a very groat advance, as compared with 
text ; but while the critics did good the gloasogniphers who preceded them, 
service m elucidating these difficulties, (See Lehis, l)e Studiis Arisbarch!, 
they also introduced artificially many Dissert, h, p. 42.) 
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It is undoubtedly easier to teel than to describe the impressive 
influence of Homeric nariative : but the time and circumstances 
under which that influence was first, and most powei fully felt, 
preclude the possibility of explaining it by comprehensive and 
elaborate comparisons, such as are implied in Aristotle’s remarks 
upon the structure of the poems. The critic who seeks the 
explanation in the right place will not depart widely from the 
point of view of those rude auditors to whom the poems were 
oiiginally addressed, or from the susceptibilities and capacities 
common to the human bosom in every stage of progressive culture. 
And though the refinements and delicacies ol the poems, as well 
as their general stiucture, are a subject of highly interesting 
criticisms — yet it is not to these that Homer owes his wide-spread 
and impenshable popularity. Still less is it true, as the well- 
known obseivations of Horace would lead us to believe, that 
Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom akin and superior to 
Chrysippus or Grantor.^ No didactic purpose is to be found_ in 
No didactic Odyssey : a philosopher may doubtless 

gg^ose in extract, from the incidents and strongly marked 
‘ characters which it contains, much illustrative matter 


1 Herat Epist i 2, v. I— 26 — 

Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula 
nosti 

Quie si cum sociis stultus cupidusque 
bibisset, 

Vixisset cams immundus, vcl arnica 
luto sus 

Horace contrasts the folly and 
greediness of the companions of 
Ulysses m accepting the lefreshinents 
tendered to them o^y Ciice, with the 
self-command of Ulysses himself in 
refusing them But m the incident as 
described in the original poem, neither 
the praise, nor the blame here implied, 
finds any countenance The com- 
panions of Ulysses follow the universal 
ractice in accepting hospitality ten- 
ered to strangers, the fatal conse- 
(^uences of which, in their particular 
case, they could have no grounds for 
suspectmg ; while Ulysses is preserved 
from a similar fate, not by any self- 
command of his own, but by a previous 
divine warning and a special antidote, 
which had not been vouchsafed to the 
rest (see Odyss. x. 286). And the 
mcident of the Snens, if it is to be 
taken as evidence of any thing, indicates 


rather the absence, than the presence, 
of self-command on the part of Ulysses. 

Of the violent mutations of text, 
whereby the Qrammatici or cntics tried 
to efface fiom Homer bad ethical 
tendencies (we must remember that 
many of these men were lecturers to 
youth), a lemarkable specimen is 
affoided by the Venet Rchol. ad Iliad 
IX. 453, compare Plutarch, de Andiendis 
Poetis, p 96 Phoenix desciibes the 
calamitous family tragedy in which he 
himself had been paitly the agent, 
partly the victim Now that an 
Homenc hero should confess guilty 
proceedings and still raoie guilty 
designs, without any expression of 
shame or coutntion, was insupportable 
to the feelings of the cntics One of 
them, Anstodemus, thrust two negative 

§ articles into one of the lines: and 
bough he thereby turned not only the 
sense but the metre, his emendation 
rocuied for him universal applause, 
ecause he had maintained the inno- 
cence of the h^ro (koX ov yj6vov 
y\vBoKiji-r\criv* oAAa kox inwqOrif «E>s 
evcre/Sri Trjprjtras rov ijpwa). And Alis- 
tarchus thought the case so alarming, 
that he struck out from the text foui 
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for his exhortations — ^but the ethical doctrine which he applies 
must emanate fiom his own reflection. The Homeric hero mani- 
fests virtues or infirmities, fierceness or compassion, with the 
same straightforward and simple-minded vivacity, unconsious of 
any ideal standard by which his conduct is to be tried nor can 
we trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that of the 
inspired organ of the Muse, and the nameless, but eloquent, 
herald of lost adventures out of the daikness of the past 


lines which have only been preseived 
to us bjj Plutarch (‘O ‘ApiVrapxoy 
ra Ittt} ravra, <f>o^v$ e 19). See 
the Fragment of Dioscoridos (wepl rioy 
nap' *Ofirjp<a No/mov) in Dldot's Fnig- 
menta Histoncor Grsecor vol. u p IDd 
1 “ O’est un tableau id^al, coup shr, 
que celui de la sooiet<5 Grecque dans 
les chants qui portent le nom d’Hora6re 
et pourtant cette soci<5te y ost toute 
entifere reproduite, avec la rusticity, la 
f^rocit^ de ses moeurs, ses bonnes et ses 
mauvaises passions, sans dessein de 
faire particuli6iement ressoitir, de 
ccl^bier tel on tel de ses m«5ntes, dc 
ses avantages, ou de laissei dans 
Tombie ses vices et ses niaux. Co 


melange du bien et du mal, du fort et 
du faible— cette simultaneite d’ld^es ot 
de sentimeiis en apparence contraires 
— cette variety, cette incoherence, ce 
developpement m^gal de la nature et de 
la destmce humaine— c’est pr^cisdment 
Ih ce qu’il y a de plus poetique, car 
c*est le foud mdma (les choses, c’est 
la verity sur Thomme et le monde 
et dans les peintuies id<^ales qu’en 
voulent faire la po(5sie, le roman et 
meme I’histoire, cet ensemble, si divers 
et pouibant si hanuonioiix, doit so 
retrouver sans quoi I’ldeal v^ntable y 
manque aussi I non que la r<5alit6’' 
(Guizot, Cours d’lfistoire Modeme, 
Loton 7me, vol. i. p 2b5 ) 
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CHAPTEE L 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GREECE. 

Greece Proper lies between tRe 36th and 40th parallels of north 
latitude, and between the 21st and 26th degrees of Xiimitsof 
oast longitude. Its greatest length from Mount 
Olympus to Cape Toonarus may be stated at 250 English miles ; 
its greatest breadth, from the western coast of Akarimnia to 
MarathCn in Attica, at 180 miles; and the distance eastward 
fiom Ambrakia across Find us to the Magnesian mountain Ilomol^ 
and the mouth of the Pcneius is about 120 miles. Altogether 
its area is somewhat less than that of Portugal.^ In regard how- 
ever to all attempts at determining the exact limits of Greece 
Proper, we may remark, first, that these limits seem not to have 
been very precisely defined even among the Greeks themselves ; 
and next, that so largo a proportion of the Hellons were distri- 
buted among islands and colonies, and so much of their influence 
upon the world in general produced through their colonies, as to 
render the extent of their original domicile a matter of compara- 
tively little moment to verify. 

The chain called Olympus and the Cambunian mountains, 
ranging east and west and commencing with the iEgcan Sea or 

1 Compare Strong, Statistics of the Kingdom of Ojocce, p. 2; and Kruse, 
Hellas, vol. L ch. 3, p 190. 
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the Gulf of Therma near the fortieth degree of north latitude, is 
Northern prolonged under the name of Mount Lingon until it 
touches the Adriatic at the Akrokeraunian promon- 
Olympus tory. The countiy south of this chain comprehended 
all that in ancient times was regarded as Greece or Hellas Proper, 
hut it also comprehended something more. Hellas Proper^ (or 
■continuous Hellas, to use the language of Skylax and Diksearchus) 
was understood to begin with the town and Gulf of Ambrakia 
from thence northward to the Akrokeraunian promontory lay the 
land called by the Greeks Epirus — occupied by the Chaonians, 
Molossians, and Thesprotians, who were termed Epirots and were 
not esteemed to belong to the Hellemc aggregate. This at least 
was the general understanding, though ^tolians and Akarnanians 
in their more distant sections seem to have been not less widely 
removed from the full type of Hellenism than the Epirots were , 
while Herodotus is incLmed to treat even Molossians and Thes- 
protians as Hellens.^ 

At a point about midway between the ^gean and Ionian seas, 
■Scardus Olympus and Lingon are traversed nearly at right 
andPmdus, angles by the still longer and vaster chain called 
Pindus, which stretches m a line rather west of north from the 
northern side of the range of Olympus. The system to which 
these mountains belong seems to begm with the lofty masses of 
greenstone comprised under the name of Mount Scardus or 
Scordus (Schardagh),® which is divided only by the narrow cleft 
containing the river Drin firom the limestone of the Albanian 


• Biksearcli 81, p 460, ed. Fahr — 

‘H 5’ *EXAas ajr& rt]9 *A.fiPpaKC<i^ tXvau 
Soicel 

M<U.i<rra rb Trepay ' S 

epxeTM 

'Errl rw ir6rctjM>y UTjvetbyf dfs 

*Opos re Ma’ywjrw*' ‘O/idXijv Keic\ijp.evov 

Skylax, C 85. — 'Ap-PpaxCa — ivrevOev 
apxertu, ij ‘EAXay eXvai 

H-^veCov irordfxov, xal ‘0/xoA,tov Mayw|- 
Ti/c^S 7roA.ea>y, 17 icrrt irapa rbv irdra/no*'. 

2 Herod 1 146 ; li 66 The Molossian 
JUkOn passes for a Helleu (Ilerod. vi. 

^ The mountam systems m ancient 
Macedonia and lUyncum, noith of 
'Olympus, have been yet hut imperfectly 


exammed* see Dr Gnesebach, Reiso 
dutch Bumeben und nach Brussa im 
dahre 1889, voL 11 ch. 18, p 112 serjo. 
(Gotting 1841), which contains much 
insti action rei^ectmg the real relations 
of these mountains as compaiod with 
the different ideas and representations 
of them. The words of Strabo (lib, vii. 
Excerpt. 3, ed Tzchucke), that Scardus, 
Orbeius, RhodopS, and Hsemus extend 
in a straight lino from the Adriatic to 
the Euxme, are incorrect. 

See Leake’s Travels in Northern 
Greece, vol 1 . p. SS6: the pass of 
Tschanffon near Castona (throufth 
which the nver Devol passes from the 
eastward to fall mto the Adriatic on 
the westward) is the only cleft in this 
long chain from the river Drm in the 
north down to the centre of Greece. 
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Alps. From the southern face of Olympus, Pindus strikes off 
nearly southward, forming the boundary between Thessaly and 
Epirus, and sending forth about the 39th degree of latitude the 
lateral chain of Othrys — which latter takes an easterly course, 
reaching the sea between Thessaly and the northern coast of 
Euboea. Southward of Othrys, the chain of Pmdus under the 
name of Tymphr^stus still continues, until another lateral chain, 
called CEta, projects from it again towards the east, — forming the 
lofty coast immediately south of the Maliac Gulf, with the 
narrow road of Thermopylae between the two — and terminating 
at the Euboean strait. At the point of junction with (Eta, the 
chain of Pindus forks into two branches ; one sti iking to the 
westward of south, and reaching across ^Etolia, under the names 
of Arakynthus, Kurius, Korax and Taphiassus, to the promontory 
called ^tirrhion, situated on the northern side of the narrow 
entrance of the Coiinthian Gulf, over against the corresponding 
promontory of Rhion m Peloponnesus— the othei tending south- 
east, and foiming Parnassus, Helicon, and KithoBron: indeed 
iEgaleus and Hymettus, even down to the southernmost cape of 
Attica, Sunium, may he treated as a continuance of this chain 
From the eastern extremity of (Eta, also, a range of hills, inferior 
in height to the preceding, takes its departure in a south- 
easterly direction, under the various names of — tlieirox- 
Knemis, Ptoon, and Teum6ssuB. It is joined with JSssumina-'^ 
Kithosrdn by the lateral communication, ranging tica 
from west to east, called ParnGs; while the cele- smffiiii 
hrated Pentelikus, abundant in marble quairics, 
constitutes its connecting link, to the siuith of ParnOs, 
with the chain from Kithair6n to Sumum. 

From the promontory of Antirrliion the line of mountains 
crosses into Peloponnesus, ami stretches in a southerly direction 
down to the extremity of the peninsula called Ttenai us, now Cape 
Mataparu Forming the boundary between Elis witli Messenia 
on one side, and Arcadia with Laconia on the other, it bears the 
successive names of Olenus, Panachaikus, PholoC, Erymanthus, 
Lykoius, Parrhasius, and Taygetus. Anotlier series of mountains 
stiikes olf from Kithocrdn towards the south-west, constituting 
under the names of Geranoia and Oneia the high ground which 
fiist sinks down into the doiiression forming the Isthmus of 
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Corinth, and then rises again to spread itself in Peloponnesus 
One of itsbranches tends westward along the north of Arkadia, com- 
prising the Akrokorinthus or citadel of Corinth, the high peak of 
Kyll^ne, the mountains of Aroanii and Lampeia, and ultimately- 
joining Eiymanthus and Pholo^ — while the other branch strikes 
southward towards the south-eastern cape of Peloponnesus, the 
fornudable Cape Malea or St Angelo, — and exhibits itself under 
the successive names of Apesas, Artemisium, Pai'themum, Parnon, 
Thornax, and Zar^x. 

From the eastern extremity of Olympus, in a direction rather 
Ossa and to the eastward of south, stretches the range of 
mountains first called Ossa and afterwards Pelion, 
Cyclades down to the south-eastern corner of Thessaly. The 
long, lofty, and naked backbone of the island of Eubcea may be 
viewed as a continuance both of this chain and of the cham of 
Othrys • the line is farther prolonged by a senes of islands in the 
Archipelago, Andros, T^os, Mykonos, and Naxos, belongmg to 
the group called the Cyclades or islands encircling the sacred 
centre of Delos. Of these Cyclades others are in like manner a 
continuance of the cham which reaches to Cape Sunium — KeCs, 
Kythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos join on to Attica, as Andros does 
to Euboea. And we might even consider the great island of 
Krto as a prolongation of the system of mountains which breasts 
the winds and waves at Cape Malea, the island of Kyth6ra 
forming the intermediate link between tliem. Skiathus, Skopelus, 
and Skyrus, to the north-east of Eubcea, also mark themselves out 
as outlying peaks of the range compiehending Pelion and 
Euboea.^ 

By this brief sketch, which the reader will naturally compare 
with one of the recent maps of the country, it will be seen that 
Greece Pioper is among the most mountainous territories m 
Europe. For although it is convenient, in givmg a systematic 
view of the face of the country, to group the multiplicity of 
mountains into certam chains or range?, founded upon approxi- 

iFor the geneial sketch of the Muller, in his short hut valuable 
mountain system of Hellas, see Kiuse, tieatise Feber die Makodoner, p. 7 
Hellas, vol i ch 4, p 280-290; Dr (Berlin, 1826), may be consulted ^tli 
Ciamer, Geography of Ancient Greece, advant^e This treatise is annexed 
voL 1 , p. 8^. to the Enchsli translation of hia 

Respecting the northern regions, Histoiy of the Dorians by Sir G. 0, 
Epirus, niyiia, and Macedonia, O. Lewis 
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mative uniformity of diiectiou ; yet in point of fact theie aie so 
many ramifications and dispersed peaks — so vast a number of 
lulls and crags of different magnitude and elevation — tliat a 
comparatively small proportion of tlie surface is left for level 
ground. Not only few” continuous plains, but even few con- 
tinuous valleys, exist throughout all Greece Proper. The 
largest spaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, m JEtolia, in 
the western poitiun of PeloponnSsus, and in Bceotia; but 
ii regular mountains, valleys, frequent hut isolated, land-locked 
basins and declivities, which often occur but seldom last long, 
form the chaiacter of the country.^ 

The islands of the Cyclades, Euboea, Attica, and Laconia, 
consist for the most part of micaceous schist, com- Geological 
bined with and often covered by crystalline granular 
limestone.2 The centre and west of Peloponuosus, as well as the 
country north of the Corinthian Gulf from the Gulf of Ambrakia 
to the strait of Euboea, present a calcaieous foiii ration, var;yiug in 
different localities as to colour, consisteiKjy, and hardness, but 
generally belonging or appioximating to the chalk: it is oLten 
very compact, but is distinguished in a maiked manner fiom the 
crystalline limestone above-mentioned. The two loitieht sunnuits 
in Gieece^ (both however lower than Olympus, esiimated at 0700 
feet) exhibit this formation — Paiziassius, which attains 8000 feet, 
and the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, which is nut less than 7800 
feet. Clay-slate and conglomerates of sand, Iniio and clay are 
found in many parts : a close and firm congluruerate of lime 
composes the Isthmus of Coiinth. loose deposits of pebbles and 
calcareous breccia occupy also some portions of tlio teiiitoiy. 


1 Out of the 47,600,000 stremaH 
12,000,000 Knglwh acres) included 
in the present kingdom of Hitioco, 
26,600,000 go to mountains, rocks, nvors, 
lakes and torosts—aud 21,000,000 to 
arable land, vmoyai ds, ohvo and cui-mnt 
mounds, <fcc. By aiable land is meant 
land of cultivation ; for a compamtively 
small portion of it is actually cultivatod 
at present (Strong, Statistics of 
Greece, p 2, London, 1842.) 

The modem kingdom of Greece does 
not include Tliessaly. The epithet 
KoiAiJs (hollow) is applied to several of 
the dhief Grecian states— /cotAij 
KoikTf AouceSaijacuv. icotAbv *’Apyo?, &C. 

K6ptv$os hifipvtit r< /cal KOtAatvcrac, 
2 - 


Strabo, via. p 

The lertihty ot Buiotia is noticed in 
Stiabo, IX. u -101), ami in the valua1)lo 
fragment of 1 >i kreaioUua, Bios 'EAAatos, 
p. 1-10, ed. Fahr. 

a For tho geological and minora- 
logicol chanictor ot Oioece, see tho 
suivoy und(*rtalv'<*ii by Dr. Fiedler, by 
ordora of the i>u»si'nt coverunieni of 
(hoeco, in I8.Uun(l the following jears 
flloise Qurchalle 'riioilecles JComgivichs 
Giiechenland, im Auftrag dor K. G. 
Ecgiorung in dun Jaliren 1834 bis 1837, 
especially vol. u. p. 012—630). 

SGnosebacli, lleisen durch Bumo- 
lion, vol n ch, 13, p, 124, 

-10 
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But the most important and essential elements of the Grecian 
soil consist of the diluvial and alluvial formations, with which 
the troughs and basins are filled up, resulting from the decom- 
position of the older adjoimng rocks. In these reside the 
productive powers of the country, and upon these the giain and 
vegetables for the subsistence of the people depend. The 
mountam regions are to a great degree barren, destitute at 
present of wood or any useful vegetation, though there is leason 
to beheve that they were better wooded in antiquity : in many 
parts, however, and especially in ^tolia and Akaiiiania, they 
eifford plenty of timber, and in all parts pasture for the cattle 
during summer, at a time when the plains aie thoioughly burnt 
up.^ For other articles of food, dependence must be had on the 
valleys, which are occasionally of singular fertility. The low 
grounds of Thessaly, the valley of the Elephisus and the borders 
of the lake Kopals in Bceotia, the western portion of Elis, the 
plams of Stratus on the confines of Akarnania and ^Etolia, and 
those near the river Pamisus in Messema, both are now and were 
in ancient times remarkable for their abundant produce. 


Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another serious 
lireKdarit inconvenience to which the low grounds of Greece are 
of exposed, — the want of a supply of water at once 

watSa— adequate and regular,^ Abundance of ram falls 

m'lammer <inrmg the autumnal and winter months, little or 
none durmg the summer ; while the naked limestone 
of the numerous hills neither absorbs nor retains moisture, so that 


the ram runs off as rapidly as it faUs Springs are not numerous.* 
Most rivers are torrents in early spring, and dry before the end 
of summer : the copious combinations of the ancient language 


iln passing through the valley heon covered with wood (v. 227) 
between CEta and Parnassus, going The best timber used hy the ancient 
towaids Blateia, Fiedler observes the Greeks came from Macedonia, the 
striking change m the character of the Euxine, and the Propontis . the timber 
country “Romelia (i.«. Akarnania. of Mount Parnassus and of Euboea was 
jEtoha, Ozohan Lokns, &cX woody, reckoned veiy bad; that of Arcadia 
well- watered, and covered with a good bettei (Theophrast v. 2, 1 ; iit 9). 
soil, ceases at once and precipitously ; 2 See Fiedler, Reise* &c„ vol. i pp. 

while craggy limestone mountams oi a 84, 210, SS2, <&c. 
white grey colour exhibit the cold Both Fiedler and Strong (Statistics 
chaiacter of Attica and the Morea". of Greece, p. lo9) dwell with great 
(Reise, 1 . p. 21S ) reason upon the inestimable value of 

The Homeric Hymn to ApoUo con- Artesian wells for the country, 
ceives even the ireSiov Trvprt<t>6pov of 3 Ross, Reise auf den Giiochischen 
ThObes as having in its primitive state Inselu, voL i , letter 2, p. 12. 
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■designated the winter torrent by a special and separate word.^ 
The most considerable rivers in the country are, the Peneius, 
which carries off all the waters of Thessaly, finding an exit into 
the jEgean through the narrow defile which parts Ossa from 
Olympus, — ^and the Achel 6 us, which flows from Pindus in a 
south-westerly direction, separatmg JEtolia from Akarnania and 
emptying itself mto the loman sea : the EuSnus also takes its rise 
at a more southerly part of the same mountain-chain and falls into 
the same sea more to the eastward. The rivers more to the south- 
ward are unequal and inferior. Kephisus and Asopus m Boeotia, 
Pamisus in Messenia, mamtain each a languid stream throughout 
the summer ; while tlie Inachus near Argos, and the Kephisus 
and Ilissus near Athens, present a scanty reality which falls short 
still more of their great poetical celebrity. The Alpheius and 
the Spercheius are considerable streams — ^the Achelous is still 
more inqiortant.- The quantity of mud which its turbid stream 
brought down and deposited, occasioned a sensible increase of the 
land at its embouchure, within the observation of Thucydides ® 
But the disposition and pJ^operties of the Grecian teriitory, 
though not maintaining permanent rivers, are favourable to the 
multiplication of lakes and marshes. There are „ 
numerous hollows and enclosed basins, out of which maiShes 
the water can find no superficial escape, and where, 
unleas it makes for itself a subterranean passage through rifts in 
the mountains, it remains either as a marsh or a hdce according 
to the time of year. In Thessaly we find the lakes NeasOnis and 
Boeb^is ; m JEtolia, between the Achol 6 us and Eu^nus, Strab(; 
mentions the lake of TrichOnis, besides several other lakes, which 
it 18 difficult to identify individually, though the quantity of 
gi’ound covered by lake and marsh is as a whole very considerable. 
In Boeotia are situated the lakes Kopazs, Hylikfi, and Harma ; the 
ill St of the three formed chiefly by the river Kephisus, flowing 
from Parnassus on the north-west, and shaping for itself a sinuous 
■course through the mountains of PliCkis. On the north-east and 

^ 1 The Greek language seoms to stand gememeu Brdkuiido, p 201, Leipzig, 
singular m the exprossxon 1840). 

the JVadys of Arabia manifest the like Most of the Ecliinades now lise out 

^tomation, of extreme temporary of dry land, which has accumulated at 
fulness and violence, with absolute the mouth of the AchelOus. 
dryness (Kriegk, Schriften zur all- » Thucydxd. ii. 102. 
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east, the lake Kopais is bounded by the high land of Mount 
Pt6on, which intercepts its communication with the Strait of 
Euboea. Through the limestone of this mountain the water has 
either found or forced several subterraneous cavities, by which it 
obtains a partial egress on the other side of the rocky hill and 
then flows mto the strait. The Katabothra, as they were termed 
in antiquity, yet exist, but in an imperfect and half-obstructed 
condition. Even in antiquity however they never fully sufficed 
to carry off the surplus waters of the Kephisus ; for the remains 
are still found of an artificial tunnel, pierced through the whole 
breadth of the rock, and with perpendicular apertures at proi)er 
intervals to let in the air from above. This tunnel — one of the 
most interesting remnants of antiquity, since it must date fiom 
the prosperous days of the old Orchomenus, anteiior to its 
absorption into the Boeotian league, as well as to the preponderance 
of Thebes — ^is now choked up and rendered useless. It may 
perhaps have been designedly obstructed by the hand of an enemy. 
The scheme of Alexander the Great, who commissioned an 
engineer from Chalkis to re-open it, was defeated first by 
discontents in Boeotia, and ultimately by his early death.^ 

The Katabothra of the lake Kopais are a specimen of the 
Subter- phsenomenon so frequent in Greece — flakes and livers 
couSe of for themselves subterranean passages through 

iiveis, out the cavities in the limestone rocks, and even pursuing 
locS?' unseen course for a considerable distance before 

basins. they emerge to the light of day. In Ai cadia, especially, 
several remarkable examples of subterranean water-communication 
occur : this central region of Peloponnesus presents a cluster of 
such completely enclosed valleys or basms ^ 

1 Strabo, ix p 407. This temporary disappearance of tho 

2 Colonel Leake observes (Tiaveh in rivers was familiar to the ancient 
Morea, vol. in pp 45, 163 — 155), “The observers — olKaTa-mvoijievoiTSiviroTafAtav 
plain of Tnpolitza (anciently that of (Aiistot Moteorolog. i 13 DiodOr. xv. 
Tegea and Mantineia) is by far the 49. Strabo, vi p. 217; vm p. 389, 
greatest of that cluster of valleys mjfche &c.) 

centre of PeloponnOsus, each of which Their familiarity with this pheeno- 
is so closely shut m by the intersecting menon was in part the source of some 
mountains, that no outlet is afl’oicled geogiaphical suppositions, which now 
to the waters except through the moun- appear to us extiavagant, respecting 
tarns themselves, **^<850. Respecting the the long subterranean and submarme 
Arcadian Orchomenus and its enclosed course of certam nvers, and their re- 
lake with Katabothra, see the same appearance at very distant points, 
work, jp. 103 : and the mountam plains SophoklOs said that the Inachus of 
near Cormth, p 263. Akarnama joined the Inachus of 
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It will be seen from these circumstances, that Greece, consider- 
ing its limited total extent, olleis but little motive, and still less 
of convenient means, for internal communication among its vaiious 
inhabitants.^ Each village or township occupying its plain with 


Aigolis , Ibykus the poet affirmed that 
the As^pus noax SikYon had its source 
in the iiver InOpus of the 

little island of Delos was alleged by 
otheis to bo an effluent fiom the mighty 
Nile , and the rhetor JZdilus, in a 
pancftyiical oiation to the inhabitants 
of Tonedos, went the length of assunng 
them that the Alpheius in Ehs had its 
souice in then island (Strabo, vi p 
C71) Not only Pindar and other poets 
(Antigon Oaiysb c ISft), but also the 
Uistoiian Timmus (Timffii Flag 127, od 
Cil oiler), and Pnusaiuas also with the 
•neatest couhdonee (v 7, 2), believed 
that the touiitam Arethusa at Syracuse 
was nothnu* else but the reappoaiance 
•of the iivoi Alpheiiis from Pelopon- 
nesus this was attested by the actual 
fact ihata goblet or (•up(<^»KiAi 7 ) thiown 
into the Alphcius had come up at the 
S>iacusau fountain, which 'Timreus 
jnofossed to have veiiflod, — ^but oven 
the arguments by which Stiabo justifies 
Ins disbelief of this tale show how 
powoi tally the phainomona of the 
Oiociau livers acted upon Ins mind 
“ If (says ho, L c ) the Alpheius, instead 
•of flowing into the sea, fell into some 
chasm in the earth, there would bo 
some plausdixlity m supposing that it 
continued its subtori auoan course as 
far as Sicily without mixing with the 
sea but since its junction with the sea 
IS matter of obseivation, and since 
there is no aportuio visible near the 
shore to absorb the watei of the river 
(oTO]U.a TO Kccramvov to ptvfia rov rrora- 
/xov), SO it 18 plain that the water cannot 
maintam its sopaiation luid its sweet- 
ness, whereas the spi mg Arothusa is 
peifectly good to dimk ” I have trans- 
lated hero the sense rather than the 
words of Strabo , but the phainomena 
of “livers falling into chasms and 
hoing diunk up” for a time is exactly 
what happens in Gieece It did not 
appear to Strabo impossible that the 
Alpheius might travel se so great a 
distance uudoi ground ; nor do we won- 
der at tins when we loam that a more 
able geogiapher than he (Eratosthenes) 
^supposed that the marshes of Rhinoko- 
lura, between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, were formed by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, which flowed 


underground for the length of 6000 
stadia or furlongs (Stiabo, xvi p 741 , 
Soidtd, Fiagm Eratostli p ]<)4)* com- 
paie the story about the Kuphiates 
passing uiideigiound and leappeanng 
in Ethiopia as theiivei Ndo (l^ausan 
li 6, a) This disappearance and re- 
appeaiance of iiveis connected itself, 
m the minds of ancient physical plulo- 
sophors, with the supposition ot vast 
icsoivoirs of water in the mtoiior of 
tho caith, which woio piotiudod up- 
waids to the suifcico by some gaseous 
force (see Seneca, Nat (^iiaist vi. 8) 
Pompomus Mela mentions an idea of 
somo wi iters, that tho source of the 
Nile was to bo found, not in oui (ouou 
habitable section of tho globe, 
but in tho Antichthon, or southern 
continent, and that it flowed undoi tho 
ocean to nso up in Ethiopia (Mela, i 
9, :.5) 

These views of tho ancients, evi- 
dently based upon the analogy of 
Oiecian nvois, are well sot forth by 
M Lotronne in a pa])ei on the situation 
of tho Terrostiial J^aiadiso as ropro- 
sontod by the Fatheis of tho Ghurch, 
cited in A von lluuiboldt, Examen 
(hiticiuo do rHiston e do la Gdographio, 
<S;c , vol 111 p 1J8— lliO. 

1 “Upon tho amval of tho king 
and regency m 18IUI (observes Mr 
Strong), no caniago roads existed in 
(hcoco; nor weie they indeed inucli 
wanted previously, as down to that 
period not acaiiitigo, waggon, or cart, 
or any other desciiptiou of vehicles, 
was to be found in the whole country. 
Tho traffic in general was ciiriied on 
by means of boats, to which tho long 
indented line of the Grecian coast and 
its numoioiiH islands afforded every 
facility. Between the seaports and 
tho interior of the kingdom, the com- 
munication was effected by moans of 
beasts of burden, such as mules, hoxses, 
and camels.” (Statistics of Greece, p. 
88 ) 

This exhibits a retrograde march to 
a point lower than tho description of 
the Odyssey, where Telemachus and 
Peisistratus drive their chariot from 
Pylus to Sparta. The remains of the 
ancient roads are still soon in many 
parts of Greece (Strong, p. 84). 
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the enclosing mountains,^ supplied its own main wants, whilst the- 
Difficulty transport of commodities hj land was sufficiently 
of land- ^ difficult to discourage greatly any regular commerce 
SS^ind neighbours. In so far as the face of the inteiior 

i^GreSe <^^^^try WES concerned, it seemed as if nature had 
been disposed from the beginning to keep the popula- 
tion of Greece socially and politically disunited — by providin^^ so- 
many hedges of separation, and so many boundaiies, geneially 
hard, sometimes impossible, to overleap One special motive to 
intercourse, however, arose out of this very geographical constitu- 
tion of the country, and its endless alternation of mountaiin and 
valley. The difference of climate and temperature betweeSn the 
high and low grounds is very great ; the hai vest is secured iii one 
place before it is ripe in another, and the cattle lind dunni the 
heat of summer shelter and pasture on the hills, at a time when 
the plams are burnt up.^ The practice of transferring them h'om 
the mountains to the plain according to the change of season, w|nch 
subsists still as it did m ancient times, is intimately connected 
with the structure of the country, and must from the earlj^est 
jieriod have brought about communication among the otherwise 
disunited villages.^ 

Such difficulties, however, m the internal transit by land were 
to a gi eat extent counteracted by the large proportion of coast and 


1 Dr Clarke’s description deserves 
to be noticed, though lu.s warm eulogies 
on the fertility of the soil, te,ken gener- 
ally, are not home out by later ob- 
servers The physical phenomena 
of Greece, diftonng from tnoso of any 
other country, present a senes of beauti- 
ful plains, successively surroimded by 
mountains of limestone; resemblmg, 
although upon a larger scale, and 
rarely accompanied by volcanic pro- 
ducts, the craters of the Phlegrsean 
fields. Everywhere their level surfaces 
seem to have been deposited hy water, 
gradually retired or evaporated ; they 
consist for the.most part of the richest 
soil, and their produce is yet pro- 
verbially abundant In this manner 
stood the cities of Argos, Sikydn, 
Oonnth, Me^ra, Eleusis, Athens, 
Thdbes, Amphissa, Orchomenus, Ohm- 
ronea, Lebadea, Larissa, Pella, and 
many others.** (Dr. Clarke’s Travels, 
vol u. ch. 4, p. 74 ) 

a Sir W. Gell found, in the month of 


March, summer in the low plams of 
Messenia. spnng in Laconia, wmtei in 
Arcadia (Journey m Gieece, p. ^G— 
859) 

The cold central region (or moun- 
tain plain— opoTrefitoi^) of Tnpolit!«a 
differs m climate fiom the maiitima 
regions of Peloponnfisus, as much as. 
the south of England from the south 
of Fiance . . . No appearance of spnng 
on the trees near Togea, though not 
more than twenty-four miles from 
Argos . . . Cattle are sent from thence 
every winter to the mantime plains of 
Elos in Laconia (Leake, Trav. in 
Morea, voL i pp. 88, 98, 197). The 
nature on Mount Olono (boundary of 
Mis, Arcadia, and Achaia) is not 
healthy until June (Leake, voL ii, p. 
119); compare p. 848, and Bledler,. 
Reise, i. p. 814. 

See also the instructive Inscription 
of Orchomenus, in Boeckh, Staatshaus- 
haltimg der Athener, t n p 380 

The transference of cattle, belonging 
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the accessibility of the country by sea. The prominences and 
indentations in the line of Grecian coast are hardly less remarkable 
than the multiplicity of elevations and depressions which every- 
where mark the surface.^ The shape of Pelopoim^sus, with its 
three southern gulls (the Argolic, Lacoman and indenta- 
Messenian), was compared by the ancient geographers 
to the leaf of a plane-tiee : the Pagassean Gulf on the of coast— 
eastern side of Greece, and the Ambrakian Gulf on the accesl\btiity 
western, with their narrow entrances and considerable 
area, are equivalent to internal lakes : Xenophon boasts of the 
double sea which embiaces so laige a pro23ortion of Attica, Epliorus 
of the triple sea by which Boeotia was accessible fiom west, north, 
and south — ^the Euboean Strait opening a long Ime of country on 
both sides to coasting navigation.*-* But the most impoitant of all 
Grecian gulfs arc the Corinthian and the Saronic, washing the 
northern and north-eastern shores of Peloponnesus and separated 
by the narrow barrier of the Isthmus of Cormth. The former, 
especially, lays open JEtolia, Phdkis, and Bceotia, as well as tlie 
whole northern coast of Peloponnesus, to water approach. Corinth 
in ancient times served as an entrepot for the trade between Italy 
and Asia Minor — goods being unshipped at Lechseum, the port 
on the Corinthian Gulf, and carried by land across to Kenchreae, 
the port on the Saionic . indeed even the merchant vessels them- 
selves, when not very large,^ were conveyed across by the same 


to propnetors in ono state, for tem- 
porary pasturage in anothoi, is as old 
as the Odyssey, and is marked by 
various illustiative mcidonts : see the 
cause of the first Mossenian war 



1 ** Universa autem (PeloponnOsus), 
velut pensante sequoium incursus 
natuxA m montes 76 extoUitur," (X‘lm. 
H. N IV. 6.) 

Strabo touches, in a stnking passage 
(ii. p. 121— lti2), on the influence of the 
sea in detennmmg the shape and 
boundaries of tho land : his observa- 
tions upon the gieat supononty of 
JBurope over Asia and Africa lu respect 
of intersection and interpenetration of 
tod by the sea-water are romarkablo : 

^ fMv oiv iroXvaxTjju.ovflOTd'i i; 

vaorStv i<rrt, &c Ho does not specially 
name the coast of Greece, though his 
remarks have a more exact bearing 
upon Greece than upon any other 


country And we may copy a passage 
out of Tacitus (Agricol, c 10), written 
in ref ei once to Ihitain, which applies 
far nioio precisely to Greece: **iius- 
quam latiua dominan mare .... noc 
htoie tenus accre&cere aut rosorben, 
sod influoie pemtus et ambire, €t juyti 
etmin atfjiue motitibua twsen velut in «uo”, 

2 XenophOn, Do Vectigal c. 1 ; 
Ephor. rrag, 67, ed. Maix ; fcJtephan. 
Byss , Bo((ot^ 

3 H. N. iv. 6, about the 
Isthmus of Corinth: “liochsese hinc, 
Cenchrea illinc, angustiarum tennmi, 
longo et ancipiti navium ambitu (t e. 
round Cape Malea), quas m(ignitud<^ 
plauetna immseht prohihet: quam ob 
oausam perfodere navigabm alveo 
angustias eas tentavere Demetrius 
rox, dictator Cajsar, Caius pxinceps, 
Domitius Nero — mfausto (ut omnium 
exitu patuit) mcepto" 

The ivoX/edy, less than four miles 
across, where ships were drawn across. 
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route. It was accounted a prodigious advantage to escape the 
necessity of sailing round Cape Malea : and the violent 'svinds 
and currents which modem experience attests to prevail around 
that formidable promontory, are quite sufficient to justify the 
apprehensions of the ancient Greek merchant, with his imperfect 
apparatus for navigation ^ 

It will thus appear that there was no part of Greece Proper 
which could be considered as out of reach of the sea, while most 
parts of it were convenient and easy of access : in fact, the 
Aicadians were the only large section of the Hellenic name (we 
may add the Doiic Tetrapolis and the mountaineeis along the 
chain of Pindus and Tymphr^stus) who were altogether without 
a seapoit.2 But Greece Proper constituted only a 
fraction of the entire Hellenic world, during the 
historical age ; there were the numeious islands, and 
still more numerous continental colonies, all located 
as independent intruders on distinct points of the 
coastj® in the Euxine, the iEgean, the Mediterranean and the 


Sea-com- 
muuication 
essential 
for the 
islands and 
colonies 


if their size permitted, sti etched from 
Lechoeum on the Connthian Gulf, to 
bchoenus, a httle eastward of Konch- 
reie, on the SarCnic Gulf (Strabo, vm 
p 880) Strabo (viii p 336) reckons 
the bieadth of the StoXeds at forty 
stadia (about 4^ English miles) j the 
reality, according to Leake, is 8^ 
English miles (liavels m Moiea, voL 
u ch XXIX p 297) 

1 The north wind, the EtSsian wind 
of the ancients, blows strong m the 
^gean nearly the whole summer, and 
■with especially dangerous violence at 
three pomts,— under Karystos, the 
southern cape of Euboea, near Gape 
Maloa, and in the nanow strait between 
the islands of T6nos, Mykonos, and 
Ddlos (Boss, Rei&en auf den Giiechis- 
Chen Inseln, vol i p. 20) See also 
Colonel Leake’s account of the terror 
of the Greek boatmen from the gales 
and currents round Mount Athos . the 
canal cut by Xerxes through the 
isthmus was justified by sound reasons 
(Travels m Northern Greece, voL in. 
c. 2ij>. 146) 

s The Penplus of Skylax enumerates 
every section of the Gioek name, with 
the insignificant exceptions noticed in 
the text, as pat taking of the line of 
coast ; it even mentions Arcadia (c. 46), 
because at that time Lepreum had 


shaken ojS the supremacy of Elis, and 
was confederated with tne Arcadians 
(about 800 BC.). Lepreum possessed 
about twelve miles of coast, which 
theiefore count as Arcadian. 

^Cicero (De Republic^ u* 2—4, in 
the fragments of that lost treatise, ed. 
Man) noticed emphatically both the 
geneial maritime accessibility of 
Grecian towms, and the effects of that 
circumstance on Grecian character — 
“Quod de Conntho dixi, id baud scio 
an liceat de cuncta GrtBcid venssime 
dicere Nam et ipsa Peloponnesus fere 
tota m mari est : nec preeter Phliuntios 
uUi sunt, quorum agn non contingant 
mare et extia Feloponnesum .^nianes 
et Dores et Dolopes soh ahsunt a man. 
Quid dicam insulas Gnecite, quae Ruc- 
tibus emetae natant pseno ipsse simnl 
cum civitatium institutis et monbus? 
Atque hsBC quidem, ut supra dixi, veteris 
sunt Grseciae Coloniarum vero qu» est 
deducta a Grans in Asiam, Thraciam, 
Italiam, Siciliam, Afncam, prseber 
nnam Magnesiam, quam nnda non 
alluat? Ita barbarorum agris quasi 
adtexta qumdam videtur ora esse 
Grsecim ” 

Compare Cicero, BpistoL ad Attic, 
vi 2, with the reference to Diksearchus, 
who agreed to a great extent in Plato’s 
objections against a mantime site (De 
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Adriatic ; and distant from eacli other by the space wbicli 
separates Trebizond from Marseilles All these various cities 
were comprised m the name Hellas, which implied no geographical 
continuity . all prided themselves on Hellenic blood, name, 
religion and mythical ancestry. As the only communication 
between them was maritime, so the sea, impoitant even if we 
look to Gieece Proper exclusively, was the sole channel for 
tiansmittmg ideas and improvements, as well as for maintaining 
sympathies, social, political, religious, and literary, throughout 
these outlying members of the Hellenic aggregate 
The ancient philosophers and legislators were deeply impressed 
with the contrast between an mland and a maritime ^ 

V iftws or 

•city : in the former, simplicity and uniformity of life, the ancient 
tenacity of ancient habits and dislike of what is new on 
or foreign, great force of exclusive sympathy and 
narrow range both of objects and ideas ; in the latter, habits and 
variety and novelty of sensations, expansive imagiiia- 
tion, toleration, and occasional preference for extraneous customs, 
greater activity of the individual and corresponding mutability of 
the state. This distinction stands piomintmt in the many 
comparisons instituted between the Athens of Penkli^s and the 
Athens of the earlier times down to Solon. Both Plato and 
Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically — and the former especially, 
whose genius conceived the comprehensive scheme of presciibmg 
beforehand and ensuring in practice the whole course of individual 
thought and feeling in his imaginary community, treats maritime 
communication, if pushed beyond the narrowest limits, as fatal to 
the success and permanence of any wise scheme of education. 
Ceitainit is that a great difference of character existed between 
those Greeks who mingled much in maritime affairs, 
and those who did not. The Arcadian may stand as 
a type of the pure Grecian landsman, with his rustic 
and illiterate habits^ — ^his diet of sweet chestnuts, »e.vstates 

• 1TV Cv 

bai-ley cakes and pork (as contrasted with the fish 

Lpgg iv p. 705 * also Anstot. Politic. ^ Hekatapus, Fragm. •ApKaai/ehvfietTr- 

vii o~(j). The sea (says Plato) is vov .... Kal {}fia /tpea. 

UKleed a salt and bitter neighbour Tferodot. i. 66 BaXanj^Ai-yot 
(paXa ye /jitjv oi/rwy a\p,vpov leat iTLKphv Thoocrit. Id Vli. 100,— 

s nav ^ H 

•' TV iratocs 
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wlucli formed the chief seasoning for the bread of an Athenian) 
— his superior courage and endurance — ^his reverence for Lace- 
daemonian headship as an old and customary influence — las 
stenlity of intellect and imagination as well as Ins slackness in 
enterprise — ^his unchangeable rudeness of relations with the gods^ 
which led him to scourge and prick Pan if he came back empty- 
handed from the chase ; while the inhabitant of PhOkfea or 
Miletus exemplifies the Grecian manner, eager in search of gain 
— ^active, skilful, and daring at sea, but inferior in steadfast 
brayery on land — more excitable m imagination as well as more 
mutable in character — ^full of pomp and expense in religious 
manifestations towards the Ephesian Artemis or the Apollo of 
Branchidse : with a mind more open to the varieties of Grecian 
energy and to the refining influences of Grecian civilization. 
The Peloponnesians generally, and the Lacedaemonians in particu- 
lar, approached to the Arcadian type-while the Athenians of the 
fifth century b.o. stood foremost in the other ; supera<lding to it 
however a delicacy of taste, and a predominance of intellectual 
sympathy and enjoyments, which seem to have been peculiar to 
themselves.-^ 

The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in many 
Effects of respects to that of Switzerland, produced two effects 
^ration* great moment upon the character and history of the 
of people. In the first place, it materially strengthened 

political their powers of defence : it shut up the country against 
S^mhaba^ invasions from the interior which successively 

tants subjugated all their continental colomes j and it at the 
same time rendered each fraction more difficult to be attacked by 
the rest, so as to exercise a certain conservative influence in 
assuring the tenure of actual possessors : for the pass of Thermopylae 
between Thessaly and Phokis, that of Kithaeron between Boeotia 
and Attica, or the mountainous range of Oneion and Geraneia 
along the Isthmus of Corinth, were positions which an inferioi 
number of brave men could bold against a much greater force of 


*ApKa.StKol <rKt\KoLt<ri,v vir6 irAevpas re koX 
S>fJMV9 

TiUftKa fjua.<rri€r8oiev 8r« Kpea rvrBa. 
irapevrj • 

El $’ oAAo}? veij<rou.t Kara fikv XP*®* 
6M/x«o’<rt 


Aoxyop^vos KvaaoiOf &C. 

The alteration of Xtoi, which is 
obviously out of place, in the scholia 
on this passage, to evioi, appears 
unquestionable. 
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assailants. But, in the next place, while it tended to protect 
each section of Greeks from heinj^ conquered, it also kept them 
politically disunited and perpetuated their sepaiate autonomy. 
It fostered that powerful principle of repulsion, which disposed 
even the smallest township to constitute itself a political unit 
apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of coalescence with others,, 
either amicable or compulsory. To a modern reader, accustomed 
to large political aggregations, and securities for good government 
through the lepresentative system, it requires a certain mental 
effort to transport himself back to a time when even the smallest 
town clung so tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. Never- 
theless such was the geneial habit and feeling of the ancient 
world, throughout Italy, Sicily, Spam, and Gaul Among the 
Hellens it stands out more conspicuously, for several reasons — first, 
because they seem to have pushed the multiplication of autonomous 
units to an extreme point, seeing that even islands not larger than 
Peparethos and Amoigos had two or thice separate city com- 
munities secondly, because they produced, for the fust time in 
the history of manl^ind, acute systematic thinkers on matters of 
government, amongst all of whom the idea of the autonomous 
city was accepted as the indispensable basis of political speculation ; 
thirdly, because this incuiable subdivision proved finally the cause 
of their ruin, in sjiite of pronounced intellectual suiieriority over 
their conquerors ; and lastly, because incapacity of political 
coalescence did not preclude a poweiful and extensive sympathy 
between the inliabitaiits of all the sepaiate cities, with a constant 
tendency to Iraternise for numerous purposes, social, religious, 
recreative, intellectual, and costhetical. For these reasons, the 
indefinite multiplication of self-governing towns, thougli in truth 
a phmuomenon common to ancient Europe as contrasted with the 
large monaichies of Asia, ai)pears more marked among the ancient 
Greeks than elsewhere : and there cannot be any doubt that they 
owe it, in a considerable degree, to the multitude of insulating 
boundaries which the configuration of their country presented 
Nor IS it rash to suppose that the same causes may have tended 
to promote that uuborrowed intellectual development for which 
they stand so conspicuous. General propositions respecting 


1 Skyiax, Peripl. 59. 
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tLe working of dimate and pliysical agencies upon character 
Effects indeed treacherous ; for oar knowledge of the 

upon their globe is now sufficient to teach us that heat and cold, 
develop. mountain and plain, sea and land, moist and dry atmo- 
sphere, are all consistent with the greatest diversities 
of resident men : moreover the contrast between the population 
of Greece itself, for the seven centuries preceding the Christian 
sera, and the Greeks of more modern times, is alone enough to 
inculcate reserve in such speculations. Nevertheless we may 
venture to note certain improving influences, connected with their 
geographical position, at a time when they had no books to study, 
and no more advanced predecessors to imitate. We may remark, 
first, that their position made them at once mountaineers and 
niarmers, thus supplying them with great variety of objects, 
sensations, and adventures ; next, that each petty community, 
nestled apart amidst its own rocks, ^ was sufficiently severed fiom 
the rest to possess an individual life and attributes of its own, 
yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the 
remainder ; so that an observant Greek, commercing with a great 
d-iversity of half-countrymen, whose language he understood, and 
whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, had access to a larger 
mass of social and political experience than any other man in so 
unadvanced an age could personally obtain. The Phoenician, 
superior to the Greek on ship-board, traversed wider distances 
and saw a greater number of strangers, but had not the same 
means of intimate communion with a multiplicity of fellows in 
blood and language. His lelations, confined to purchase and sale, 
did not comprise that mutuality of action and reaction which 
pervaded the crowd at a Grecian festival. The scene which here 
presented itself was a mixture of uniformity and variety highly 
stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of genius, — ^who 
at the same time, if he sought to communicate his own impressions, 
or to act upon this mingled and diverse audience, was forced to 
shake off what was peculiar to his own town or community, and 
to put forth matter in harmony with the feelings of alL It is 
thus that we may explain in part that penetrating apprehension of 
human hie and character, and that power of touching sympathies 

1 Cicero, de Orator, i. 44, “Itnacam illam in asperrimis saxulis, sicat 
nidulum, affiscam*’. 
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common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so much in 
the unlettered authors of the old epic. Such periodical inter- 
communion, of brethren habitually isolated from each other, was 
the only means then open of pi ©curing lor the bard a diversified 
lange of experience and a many-coloured audience ; and it was 
to a gieat degiee the result of geographical causes. Perhaps 
among other nations such facilitating causes might have been 
found, yet without producing any result comparable to the Iliad 
and Odyssey. But Homer was nevertheless dependent upon 
the conditions of his age, and we can at least point out those 
peculiarities in eaily Grecian society without which Homenc 
excellence would never have existed, — the geogiajihiral position 
is one, the language another. 

In mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not distinguished. 
Gold was obtained in considerable abundance in the 
island of Siphnos, which, tliioughout the sixth century 
BC., was among the richest communities of Greece, 
and possessed a treasure-chamber at Delphi distiuguislied for the 
richness of its votive offerings. At that time gold was so rare in 
Greece, that the Lacedaimoiuans were obliged to send to the 
Lydian Crtesus in order to provide enough of it for the gilding of 
a statue.-^ it apiiears to have been luoie abundant in .Asia Minor, 
and the quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied by the 
opening of mines in Thiace, Maijcdonia, Epirus, and even some 
parts of Thessaly. In the island of Tliasos, too, some mines were 
le-opencd with, piofitahle result, which had been originally begun, 
and subscMpieiitly abandoned, by Phamician settlers of an eat her 
centiuy. Eiom these same distnets also was procured a con- 
sideiable amount of silver : while about the begiuniug of the 
fifth century 11,0., the first effective comine uceiiient seems to have 
been made of turning to account the rich southern district of 
Attica, called Laureion. Copper was obtained m vaidous iiarts 
of Greece, espechilly in Cyiirus and Euboea — in which latter 
island was also found the earth called Caduiia, employed for the 
purification of the ore. Bronze was used among the Greeks for 

1 Xlexodot. i 62 j iii 67 ; vi 40—126. Homenc times (II. 3x. 406) dowuwa.r<lH, 
Boeckli, ynWxc Economy of Athens, B. were numerous and valuable ; ospocially 
1 . oh 3, those dedicated by (Jr<»*siia, who< 

The gold and silver offerings sent to (Ilerodot. 1 17— r/2) seoma to have aur- 
the Delphian temple, even from the passed all pi odocossors 
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many purposes in wliicTi iron is now employed ; and even the 
a.rms of the Homeric heroes (different in this respect fiom the 
later historical Gieeks) are composed of copper, tempered in such 
a way as to impart to it an astonishing hardness. Iron was found 
in Euboea, Boeotia, and Melos— but still more abundantly in the 
mountainous region of the Laconian Taygetus. There is however 
no part of Greece where the remains of ancient metallurgy appear 
now so conspicuous, as the island of Seriphos. The excellence 
and varieties of marble, from Pentelikus, Hymettus, Paros, 
Karystus, &c., and other parts of the country — so essential for 
purposes of sculptuie and architecture — are well known.^ 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the coast of 
Its chief Minor, and the southernmost regions of Italy 

produc- and Spam, Greece produced wheat, barley, flax, wine, 
and oil, in the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge ; though the currants, Indian com, silk, and tobacco 
which the country now exhibits, are an addition of more lecent 
times. Theophrastus and other authors amply attest the 
observant and mdustrious agricultuie prevalent among the 
ancient Greeks, as well as the care with which its various 
natural productions, comprehending a great diversity of plants, 
herbs, and trees, were turned to accotmt. The cultivation of the 
vme and the olive — the latter indispensable to ancient life not 
merely for the purposes which it serves at present, but also from 
the constant habit then prevalent of anointing the body — appears 
to have been particularly elaborate ; and the many dillerent 
accidents of soil, level, and exposure, which were to be found, not 
only in Hellas Proper, but also among the scattered Greek 
settlements, afforded to observant planters materials for study 
and comparison. The barley cake seems to have been moie 
generally eaten than the wheaten loaf but one or other of them, 
together with vegetables and fish (sometimes fresh, ‘but more 
frequently salt), was the common food of the population ; the 

1 Stral)o, X p 447 ; xiv. p 080—684 bread for festivals (Atlien»us, iv. p. 
Stephan Byz , v AIStj^I^os, AoKeSaifuav. 137) 

Kruse, Hellas, ch. iv vol i p 828. The milk of ewos and goats was in 
Fiedler, Reisen m Gnechenlanu, voL ancient Greece preferred to that of cows 
11 , p 118—669. (Anstot. Hist Animal m 16, 6—7); at 

2 At the repast provided at the public present also cow’s*milk and butter is 
cost for those who dined m the considered unwholesome in Greece, and 
prytaneinm of Athens, Soldn directed is seldom or never eaten (Kruse, Hellas, 
barley-cakes for ordinary days, wheaten voL i. ch 4, p. 868). 
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Arcadians fed much upon pork, and the Spartans also consumed 
animal food, but by the Greeks generally fresh meat seem^ to 
have been little eaten, except at festivals and sacrifices. The 
Athenians, the most commercial people in Greece Proper, though 
their light, dry, and comparatively poor soil produced excellent 
barley, nevertheless did not grow enough corn for their own 
consumption ; they impoited considerable supplies of corn from 
Sicily, from the coasts of the Euxine, and the Tauiic Chersonese, 
and salt fish both Irom the Propontis and even from Gades . ^ the 
distance from whence these supplies came, when we take into 
consideration the extent of line corn-land in Bojotia and Thessaly, 
l)roves how little internal trade existed between the various 
legions of Greece Pioper. The exj)orts of Athens consisted lu 
her figs and other fruit, olives, oil — for all of which she was 
distmguiahed — together with j)otteiy, ornamental manufactures, 
and the silver from her mines at Laureiou Salt-fish doubtless 
found its way more or less throughout all Greece ; - but tbe popu- 
lation of other states in Greece lived more exclusively upon their 
own produce than the Athenians, witli less of purchase and sale* 
— mode of life assisted by the simple domestic economy 
universally prevalent, in which the women not only carded and 
spun all the wool, but also wove out of it the clothing and bed<ling 
employed in the family. Weaving was then considered as much 
a woman’s business as spinning, and the same feeling and habits 
still prevail to the present day in modern Greece, where the 
loom is constantly seen in the peasants’ cottages, and always 
worked by women * 


1 Theophrast Cans. PI. ijc. 2. 
Demosthen. adv. Doptm. c, 0 That 
salt-iish from tho Propontis and trom 
Gades was sold in the markets of Athens 
dunng the Peloponnesian war, appears 
from a fragment of the Mankas of 
Eupolis (Pr 2S, ed. Meineke ; Stephan, 
liyz , V. rdSeipa) 

lldrep’ Tjt' rb rdp(,xo9, fkpdyiov ^ ra3<t- 

piKdVf 

The Phoenician merchants who 
brought the salt-hsh from Gades, took 
back with them Attic pottery for sale 
among tho Afiican tribes of tho coast 
of Morocco (Hkylax, Peripl c 300). 

2 Simonidfis, Jfragm, 109, Gaisford.-— 

np(5<rdff flip (opoicrtv Tpyjx^^cop 

ao-iKKoLV 


*Apyovs ets T«yd«tv c^epois 

(&C. 

Tlio Odyssey mentions certain inland 
people who know nothing either of the 
sea, or of ships, or the taste of salt: 
Pausanias looks for them in Epirus 
(Odyss. an 121 ; Pausnn. i 12, 8). 

8 Avrovpyot re ydp lI«AoffoWT}crioc 

(says Penklos in his speech to tho 
Athenians at the commencement of the 
Pelojionnesian war, Thucyd. i 141) 
Kal ovre ovr* KOtv^ ;(pi}jutarct ecrTH^ 
avTO??, <fcc.— ai/5pe? yfwpyoc. icoi. cii 
$OLKdarorLOif &C, (lb C. 142) 

4 In Ejbnpt the men sat at home and 
wove, while the women did out-door 
business ; both the one and the other 
excite the surprise of Herodotus aud 
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The climate of Greece appears to be generally described by 
Chmate— modern travellers in more favourable terms than it 
be^tterand ancients, which is easily explicable from 

healthy the classical interest, picturesque beauties, and trans- 
times than parent atmosphere, so vividly appreciated by an 
It IS now. English or a German eye. Herodotus,^ Hippokrat§s, 
and Aristotle, treat the climate of Asia as far more genial an(l 
favourable both to animal and vegetable life, but at the same 
time more enervating than that of Greece • the latter they speak 
of chiefly in reference to its changeful character and diversities of 
local temperature, which they consider as highly stimulant to the 
energies of the inliabitants. There is reason to conclude that 
ancient Greece was much more healthy than the same territoiy 
IS at present, inasmuch as it was more mdustriously cultivated, 
and the towns both more carefully administered and better 
supplied with water. But the differences in respect of healthiness, 
between one portion of Greece and another, appear always to 
have been considerable, and this, as well as the diversities of 
Great dif affected the local habits and character of the 

feience * particular sections. Not merely were there great 
one -part of differences between the mountaineers and the inhabi- 
Greeceand tants of the plains^ — ^between Lokrians, jEtolians, 
Phokians, Dorians, (Etseans and Arcadians, on one 
hand, and the inhabitants of Attica, Boeotia, and Ehs, on the 
other — ^but each of the various tribes which went to comiiose 
these categories had its peculiarities; and the marked contrast 
between Athenians and Boeotians was supposed to he represented 
hy the light and heavy atmosj)here which they respectively 
breathed. Nor was this all: for even among the Bceotiaii 
aggregate, every town had its own separate attributes, physical as 
well as moral and political.^ Ordpus, Tanagra, Thespiao, Thebes, 


Sophoklds (Herod. iL 865 JSoph 020. 
Col 840) 

For the spinning and weaving of the 
modem Gieek peasant women, see 
Leake, Trav Moiea, vol. 1 . pp 13, 18, 
223, &c , Stiong, Stat p 286. 

iHerodot 1 142; EDippokrat De 
Aere, Loc et Aq c. la— 13; Aiistot 
Polit XU- 6 , 1. 

2 The mountaineers of .ffltolia are, at 
this tune, unable to come down into 


the marshy plain of Wrachon, without 
being taken ill after a few clays (Fiedler, 
Reise in Gnech 1 p, 184), 

8 Dikaiarch Fra^ p 146, od. Fnhr 
— Btos *EA,\dSos 'larropovcTL 8* oi 
Boiwrol rd /car’ avrov? i/irdpxovra iSia 
a.K\ii)pTqfjMTa K4yovre^ ^ra-vra — tfiv 
cd<rxpoKepBeiav KaroLKetv iv *(lpu>ir<py top 
S i ^96vov^iv Tavdypq, r^v ^tXopeiKiap 
ip ©eoTTtais, t^p HBpip ip ©^jSatsr, t^p 
wKeopt^Cav ip 'AvSifSoM, r^p vepwpyLa.P' 
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Antlieclun, Haliartiis, KoroBeia, Oiichestus, and Plataoa, were 
known to Bceotians each by own characterifetic epithet : and 
Dikiearchus even notices a marked distinction between the 
inhabitants of the city of Athens and those in the country of 
Attica. Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Siky6n, though all called 
Doric, had each its own dialect and peculiaiities. All these 
differences, depending in part upon climate, site, and other 
physical considerations, contributed to nourish antipathies, and 
to perpetuate that imperfecd cohesion, which has already been 
noticed as an indelible featuie in Hellas. 

The EpirotiC tribes, neighbours of the jEtolians and Akarna- 
nians, filled the space between Pindus and the Ionian ^ 

Sea until they joined to the noithwwl the territory Macedo- 
inhabited by the powerful and barbarous Illyrians. 

Of these Illyrians the native Maced(jnian tribes appear to have 
been an outljung section, dwelling nortliward of Thessaly and 
Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which Pmdus is 
continued, and westward of the river Axnis. The Epirots were 
comprehended under the various denominations of Chaonians, 
Molofasians, Thespi otians, Kassopsoans, Aniphilocluans, Athamanes, 
the JEthikes, Tymphsei, Oresl»u, Paroriei, and Atintaiies^ — most 
of the latter being small communities dispex*sed about the 
mountainous region of Pindus. There wa« however much 
confusion in the apidication of the comprehensive name JSJpiroty 
which was a title given allogether by the Greeks, and given 
purely upon geographical, not upon ethnical considerations, 
Epirus seems at first to have stood opposetl to Peloponnesus, and 
to have signified the general region northward of the Gulf of 
Corinth ; and in this primitive sense it comprehended the 
,aElolians and Akarndiiians, jiortions of whom spoke a dialect 
difficult to understand, and were not less widely removed than 
the Epirots from Hellenic habits.^ The oracle of D6d6na forms 
the pomt of ancient union between Greeks and Epirots, which 
was superseded by Deljffii as the civilization of Hollas developed 

iv KopoivtCtf, iv HAttTaiois r^v aXaA$- 1 Stral)©, Tii. pp. 328, 824, 826 ; 
vetavt rhv irvperbv iv Tlmcythd. li. 68. Theopompus (ap. 

avaicrBrjc-Uv iv 'AXiapr^ Stxab. 1 C.) leckonod 14 Epiiotio 

About tho distinction between 

*A0ijva.toL and ’Attuo^, see the ascoae ^ Horodot. i 146 : Si 56 ; vi. 

work, p. 11. 127. 

2-11 
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itself. Nor is it less difficult to distinguish Epirots iiom Mace- 
donians on the one hand than from Hellenes on the other ; the 
language, the dress, and the fashion of wearing the hair being 
often analogous, while the boundaries, amidst rude men and 
untravelled tracts, were very inaccurately understood.^ 

In describing the limits occupied by the Hellenes m 776 B.C., 
we cannot yet take account of the important colonies of Leukas 
and Ambrakia, established by the Corinthians subsequently on 
the western coast of Epirus. The Greeks of that early time 
seem to comprise the islands of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, Ithaka, 
and Dulichium, but no settlement, either inland or insular, 
faither northwai'd 

They include farther, confining ourselves to 776 b c , the great 
mass of islands between the coast of Greece and that of Asia 
Minor, from Tenedos on the noith, to Rhodes, Kr^te, and 
Kyth^ra southward : and the grean islands of Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, and Euboea, as well as the groups called the Sporades, 
and the Cyclades. Respecting the four considerable islands 
nearer to the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace — Lemnos, Imbros, 
Islands m Samothrace, and Thasos— it may be doubted whether 
the .ffigean ^Qj.e at that time hellenised. The Catalogue of 
the Iliad includes under Agamemndn contmgents from iEgina, 
Euboea, Kr^te, Karpathus, Kasus, K6s, and Rhodes ; in the oldest 
epical testimony which we possess, these islands thus appear 
inhabited by Greeks ; but the others do not occur in the Catalogue, 
and are never mentioned in such manner as to enable us to draw 
any inference. Eubooa ought perhaps rather to be looked upon 
as a portion of Grecian mainland (from which it was only 
separated by a strait narrow enough to be bridged over) than as 
an island. But the last five islands named in the Catalogue are 
all either wholly or partially Done : no lomc or ASolic island 
appears in it : these latter, though it was among them that the 
poet sung, appear to be represented by their ancestral heroes who 
come from Greece Proper. 

The last element to be included, as going to make up the 

1 Strabo, yii p. 827. regions, the excellent dissertation of 

Several of the Ejpirotic tribes were O. MtUler above quoted, Ueber die 
8£7\aia<rot,— spoke efreek in addition to Makedoner; appended to the first 
their native tongue. volume of the English traaislation of 

See, on all the inhabitants of these his histoiy of the Dorians. 
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Greece of 776 b.c , is the long string of Doric, Ionic and .®olie 
settlements on the coast of Asia Minor — occupying Greeks on 
a space bounded on the north by the Troad and the 
region of Ida, and extending southward as far as the 
peninsula of Knidus. Twelve continental cities, over and above 
the islands of Lesbos and Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus 
as ancient j3Eo1ic foundations — Smyrna, Kym^, Larissa, Heon- 
Teichos, TSmnos, Killa, ISTotium, JEgiroessa, Pitana, Mgae^ Myrina, 
and Gryneia. Smyrna, having been at first iEolic, was after- 
wards acquired through a stratagem by Ionic inhabitants, and 
remained permanently Ionic. Phokaea, the northernmost of the 
Ionic settlements, bordered upon ^olis; Klazoinense, Erythrse, 
Te6s, Lebedos, Kolophdn, Pri^n^, Myus, and MilStus, continued 
the lomc name to the southward. These, together with Samos 
and Chios, formed the Panionic federation.^ To the south of 
MilStus, after a considerable interval, lay the Doric establish- 
ments of Myndus, Halikarnassus, and Knidus : the two latter, 
together with the island of K6s and the three townships in 
Rhodes, constituted the Doric Hexapolis, or communion of six 
cities, concerted primarily with a view to religious purposes, but 
producing a secondary effect analogous to political federation. 

Such then is the extent of Hellas, as it stood at the commence- 
ment of the recorded Olympiads. To draw a picture even for 
this date, we possess no authentic materials, and are obliged to 
antedate statements which belong to a later age : and this con- 
sideration might alone sufSce to show how uncertified are all 
delineations of the Greece of 1183 B,a, the supposed epoch of the 
Trojan war, four centimes earlier. 


1 Herodot 1 148—150. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY, IN THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES. 


The territory indicated in the last chapter — south of Mount 
Olympus, and south of the line which connects the city of 
Amhrakia with Mount Piudus, — ^was occupied during the his- 
torical period by the central stock of the Hellens or Greeks, 
from which their numerous outlying colonies were planted out. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves Hellens, 
The Hellens and were recognised as such by each other : all glorying 
I^S^ianT name as the prominent symbol of fraternity, — 

—the word all describing non-Hellenic men or cities by a word 
antitMs which involved associations of repugnance. Our 
toHeUens. term ha/rha/nan, boi rowed from this latter word, does 
not express the same idea ; for the Gieeks spoke thus indiscri- 
minately of the extra-Hellenic world with all its inhabitants,^ 
whatever might be the gentleness of their character, and what- 
ever might be their degree of civilization. The rulers and people 
of Egyptian Thebes with their ancient and gigantic monuments, 
tlie wealthy Tyrians and Carthaginians, the pliil-Hellene Argan- 
thonius of Tart§ssus, and the well-disci] dined patricians of Rome 
(to the indignation of old Oato),“ were aU comprised in it. At 
first it seemed to have expressed more of repugnance than of 
contempt, and repugnance especially towards the sound of a 

1 See the protest of EratosthenSs intimating his strong antipathy to the 

against the contmiiance of the classi- Greeks he proscribes their medicine 
fication mto Greek and Barbarian, altogether, and admits only a slight 
after the latter word had come to taste of their literature quod 
imply rudeness (ap. Straho, li p, 60 ; bonura sit eorum hteras inspicere, non 
Eratosth. Fragm Seidel, p 86) perdiscere Jurarunt inter so 

2 Oato, Fiogment. ed Lion. p. 40 : Barbaros necare omnes medicinfl., sed 
ap. Pirn. H. N xxii. 1 A remarkable hoc ipsum morcede facinnt, ut tides iis 
extract from Cato's letter to his son, sit et facile disperdant. Nos quoque 
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foreign language.^ Afterwards a feeling of their own superior 
intelligence (in part well-justified) arose among the Greeks, and 
their term barbarian was used so as to imply a low state of the 
temper and intelligence : m which sense it was retained by the 
semi-hellenised Romans, as the proper antithesis to their state of 
civilization. The want of a suitable word, corresponding to 
harboHm as the Greeks originally used it, is so inconvenient in 
the description of Grecian phsenomena and sentiments, that T may 
be obliged occasionally to use the word in its primitive sense 

The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage, — were 
all descendants of the common patriarch Hell§n. In treating of 
the historical Greeks, we have to accept this as a datum : it 
represents the sentiment under the influence of which Hellenic 
they moved and acted. It is placed by Herodotus in 
the front rank, as the chief of those four ties which together, 
bound together the Hellenic aggregate : 1 Fellowship 
of blood , 2 Fellowship of language ; 3. Fixed domi- blood, 
ciles of gods, and saciifices, common to aU ; 4 Like manners and 
dispositions. 

These (say the Athenians in their reply to the Spartan envoys, 
in the very crisis of the Persian invasion) “ Athens will never dis- 
grace herself by betraying And Zeus Hellenius was recognised 
as the god watching over and enforcing the fraternity thus 
constituted.^ 

Hekatceus, Herodotus, and ThucydidSs,^ all believed that there 


dictitant Barbaros et spurioa, no^que 
magis quam alios» Opicos appellatione 
feedant.” 

1 Kap&u ■jjyjJcaTO ^ap^apo^utvavj 
Homer, Iliad, ii. 867. Homer does not 
use the word jSipjSapot or any words 
sigmtying either a Hellon generally or 
a non-Hellen generally (Thucyd i i). 
Compare Strabo, viil. p. 370 , and xiv 

p 062 

Ovid reproduces the primitive sense 
of the woid ^ap^apos ymen he speaks 
of himself as an exile at Tomi (Trist 
V. 10—87) — 

“Barbaras hie ego sum, quia non 
intelligor ulh . 

The Egyptians had a word in their 
language the exact equivalent of 
)3ap/3apos in, this sense (Herod, ii, 158). 

a Herod, viu. 144. . . . t& 'EXAij- 
vifchv opLai(ji6v re /eat ipwiyAcacrorov, 
«cdl 9«S>u iSp-eixard re /eotvot /eat $v<rCajit 


re hfiorpoiro.’ r5>vnpoS6ra9yev^c9M 
’Afiiji/atovy ov/e &v e5 (lb IX. 7.) 

*Hatt5 Si, Ata Te”EXX^i/to>' ai5terfl^*/rey, 
/cat rrjv ‘j0lXA<£3a fietvbv Trotev/nevoo irpo- 
SovveUj &C. 

Compare Dikrearch. Fragm. p. 147, 
ed Fuhr , and Thucyd. in 59— ra 
leotva Ta>p ’EAXiiveav v&p.t,yi.(U . • 9<oi>5 

rovs o/iojSwutov? /eat koivo^<; rtav 'EAA 17 - 
viav • also the provision about the /cotvA 
t«pa m the treaty between Hparta and 
Athens (Thuc. v. IS , Strabo, ix p 419). 

It was a part of the proclamation 
solemnly made by the Eumolpidfle, prior 
to the colebmtion of the Bleusmian 
mystenes, “AU non-Hellons to keep 
away”— «ip-ye<r9at Twv Up&v (Isocrates, 
Orat IV Panegyr. p, 74), 

s Hekatee Fmgm. 856, ed. Klausen • 
compare Strabo, vil. p. 821; Herod, 
i. 67; Thucyd i. 8— /ear A TrrfAtts re, 
oerot aAA^Acev <rvvC«<raVf 4&C. 
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Lad been an ante-Hellenic period, when different languages, 
mutually unintelligible, were spoken between Mount Olympus 
and Cape Malea. However this may be, during the historical 
times the Greek language was universal throughout these limits 
—branching out however into a great variety of dialects, which 
were roughly classified by later literary men into Ionic, Doric, 
2 Common iSolic, and Attic. But the classification presents a 
language, semblance of regularity, which in point of fact does 
not seem to have been realised ; each town, each smaller sub- 
division of the Hellenic name, having peculiarities of dialect 
belonging to itselfi Now the lettered men who framed the quad- 
ruple division took notice chiefly, if not exclusively, of the 
written dialects, — ^those which had been ennobled by poets or 
other authors ; the mere spoken idioms were for the most part 
neglected.^ That there was no such thing as one Ionic dialect 
in the speech of the people called lonie Greeks, we know from 
the indisputable testimony of Herodotus, ^ who tells us that there 
were four capital varieties of speech among the twelve Asiatic 
towns especially known as Ionic. Of course the varieties would 
have been much more numerous if he had given us the impressions 
of his ear in Euboea, the Cyclades, Massalia, Rhegium, and Olbia, 
— aU numbered as Greeks and as lonians. The Ionic dialect 
of the grammanans was an extract from Homer, Hekatceus, 
Herodotus, Hippokrat^s, &c. , to what living speech it made the 
nearest approach, amidst those divergencies which the historian 
has made known to us, we cannot telL Sapphd and Alkseus in 
Lesbos, Myrtis and Korinna in Boeotia, were the great souices of 
reference for the Lesbian and Boeotian varieties of the ./Eolic 
dialect — of which there was a third variety, untouched by the 
poets, in Thessaly.® The analogy between the different mani- 
festations of Doric and jEolic, as well as that between the Done 
generally and the .Eolic generally, contrasted with the Attic, is 
only to be taken as rough and approximative. 

1 “Antiqui grammatici eas tantum affords such increased facihtyfor the 
dialectos spectabant, quibus senptores registration of popular dialects 
usi essent : ceteras, qu«e non vigebant ^ Herod i. 14*J. 
nisi m ore pppuli, non notabant ” s Respecting the three varieties of 
(Ahrens, Be Bialeoto JEolic^ P- 2 ) the JEohe dmect, differing consider- 
same has been the case, to a great ably from each other, see the valuable 
degree, even in the linguistic researches woxk of Ahrens, Be Bial .^1 , sect. 2, 
of modem times, though pnnting now S2, 60 
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But all these different dialects are nothing more than dialects, 
distinguished as modifications of one and the same 
language, and exhibitmg evidence of certain laws and iangiu^»e 
principles pervading them aU, They seem capable of one a 
being traced bach to a certain ideal mother-language, 
peculiar in itself and distinguishable from, though 
cognate with, the Latin ; a substantive member of what has been 
called the Indo-European family of languages. This truth has 
been brought out in recent times by the comparative examination 
applied to the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, German, and Lithu- 
anian languages, as well as by the more accurate analysis of the 
Greek language itself to which such studies have given rise, in a 
manner much more clear than could have been imagined by the 
ancients themselves.^ It is needless to dwell upon the importance 
of this uniformity of language in holding together the race, and 
in rendering the genius of its most favoured members available 
to the civilization of aU. Except in the rarest cases, the diver- 
gencies of dialect w’’cre not such as to prevent every Greek from 
understanding, and being understood by, every other Gieek, — a 
fact remaikable when we consider how many of their outlying 
colonists, not having taken out w^omen in their emigration, 
intermarried, with non-Hellenic wives. And the perfection and 
popularity of their early epic poems were here of inestimable 
value for the diffusion of a common type of language, and for 
thus keeping together the sympathies of the Hellenic world.® 
The Homeric dialect became the standard followed by all Greek 
poets for the Hexameter, as may be seen particularly from the 
example of Hesiod — ^who adheres to it in the main, though his 
father was a native of the iEolic Kymo, and he himself resident 
at Askra, in .dSolic Boeotia — and the early lambic and Elegiac 
compositions are framed on the same model. Intellectual Greeks 
in all cities, even the most distant outcasts from the central 
hearth, became early accustomed to one type of literary speech, and 
possessors of a common stock of legends, maxims, and metaphors. 

iThe work of Albert Giese, TTeber inhabitants of Olbia (or Borystbones) to 
den ^ohschen Bialckt (unhappily not the Homeric poems : most of them, he 
finished, on account of the early death says, could repeat the Iliad by heart, 
of the author), presents an ingemous though iheir dialect was pa^sfcially 
specimen of such analysis hatbarisod, and the city in a sad state 

2 See the interesting remarks of Dio of rum (Uio Chrysost. Orat. atxxvi p. 
Chrysostom on the attachment of the 7$, Eeisk,). 
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That community of leligious sentiments, localities, and sacrifices, 
which Herodotus names as the third bond of union 
among the Greeks, was a phsenomenon not (like the 
race and the language) interwoven with their primitive 
constitution but of gradual growth. In the time of 
Herodotus, and even a century earlier, it was at its 
full maturity, but there had been a period when no religious 
meetings common to the whole Hellenic body existed. What 
are called the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games 
(the four most conspicuous amidst many others analogous) were 
in reality great religious festivals — for the gods then gave their 
special sanction, name, and presence, to recreative meetings — the 
closest association then prevailed between the feelings of common 
worship and the sympathy in common amusement.^ Though 
this association is now no longer recognised, it is nevertheless 
essential that we should keep it fully before us, if we desire to 
understand the life and proceedings of the Greek. To Herodotus 
and his contemporaries, these great festivals, then frequented by 
crowds from every part of Greece, were of overwhelming impor- 
tance and interest ; yet they had once been purely local, attracting 
no visitors except from a very narrow neighbourhood. In the 
Homeric poems much is said about the common gods, and about 
special places consecrated to and occupied by several of them ; 
the chiefs celebrate funeral games in honour of a deceased father, 
which are visited by competitors from difterent parts of Greece, 
but nothing appears to manifest public or town festivals open to 
Grecian visitois generally.^ And though the rocky Pyth6 with 
its temple stands out in the Iliad as a place both venerated and 
rich—the Pythian games, under the superintendence of the 
Aiuphiktyons, with continuous enrolment of victors and a Pan- 


1 Plato, Le^g. ii 1^. 663 ; Kratylus, feshs diebus, ccetu g^odammodo hom%num. 

р. 406 , and PionyH Hal. Ars Bhetoiic. DeornmquCf abactos esse . . . ideo nos 

с. 1 — 2, p 226— @cbs yi ttov iravTMs ab feode piorum, ccetu, concUioque 

traenjs na-rtvocrovv ira.PtjyvpedDg ifyepoiv abm " It IS cunous tO contrast this 
Kal eTTMw/uwy oTov ’OAv/xir^wv /iw, vitli the dislike and repugnance of 
"OAtJ/i.irio? Tov S’ ip Ilvdot, Teitullian: •— “Idololatna omnium 

’A^ro^A^&p, ludolum mater est— quod enim specta- 

ApoUo, tbe Muses, and Dionysus culum sine idolo, quis Indus sine 
aie ^ypeopraarai koI ivyxopevrai SELCiitIciO?" (Do Spectaculi^ p 860 1 
(Homer, Hymn to Apollo, 146) The 2 mad, xxiii 630—679 The games 
same view of tbe sacred games is given celebiated by Akastus 4n honour of 
by Livy m reference to the Romans and Polias were famed in the old opio 
the Volsci (ii. 36— 37).— “Se, ut con- (Pauson. v. 17, 4 ApoIlodOr. l 9, 
sceleratos contaminaiosque, ab ludts, 26). 
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Hellenic reputation, do not begin until after the Sacred War, in 
the 4Stli Olympiad, or 586 B.c.^ 

The Olympic games, more conspicuous than the Pythian as 
well as considerably older, are also remarkable on 
another ground, inasmuch as they supplied historical ScUther 
computers with the oldest backward recoi d of continuous 
time. It was in the year 776 B.c. that the Eleians 
inscribed the name of their countryman Korcebus as victor m the 
competition of runners, and that they began the practice of 
inscribing in like manner, in each Olympic or fifth recurring 
year, the name of the runner who won the prize. Even for a 
long time after this, however, the Olympic games seem to have 
remained a local festival ; the prize being uniformly carried off, 
at the first twelve Olympiads, by some competitor either of Elis 
or its immediate neighbourhood. The Hemean and Isthmian 
games did not become notorious or freq^iiented until later even 
than the Pythian. SolSn^ in his legislation proclaimed the large 
reward of 500 drachms for every Athenian who gained an 
Olympic prize, and the lower sum of 100 drachms for an Isthmiac 


1 Sirato, ix p 421 ; Pausan x. 7, 3. 
The fiist Pythian games celebrated by 
the Amphifetyons after the Sacied War 
carried with them a substantial reward 
to the victor (an a-ylav Ypj/xartTTjs) ; but 
in the next or second Pythian games 
nothing was given but an honorary 
leward or wreath of laurel leaves iaywv 
(rTeff}aviTvg) . the first coincide with 
Olympiad 48, 3 ; the second with Olym- 
piad 49, 8. 

Compare Schol. ad Pindai Pyth 
Argument ; Pausan x 87, 45 , Krause, 
Die Pythien, Neraeen, und Isthimen, 
sect 3, 4, 5. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo is 
composed at a time earlier than the 
Sacred War, when Krissa is flourishing , 
earlier than the Pythian games cele- 
brated by the Amphiktyons. 

® Plutarch, Sol6n, 23 The Isthmian 
Ag6n was to a certain extent a festival 
of old Athenian oiigin ; for among the 
many legends respecting its first insti- 
tution, one of the most notorious 
represented it as having been founded 
by Theseus after his victory over Sinis 
at the Isthmus (see Rchol ad Pindar. 
Isthnou Argument ; Pausan ii. 1, '4), 
or over Skeirdn (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 


26) lUutarch says that they were first 
established by Th6scus as funeral 
games for Skeir6n, and Pliny gives the 
samo story (H. N. vii 67) According 
to Hellamkus, the Atlienian TheOrs an 
the Isthmian games had a privileged 
place (Plutarch, L c) 

There la therefore good reason 
why Sol6n should single out the 
Isthmionikst as persons to be specially 
rewarded, not mentioning the Py- 
thionikse and Nemoonika*-— the Nemean 
and Pythian games not having then 
acquired Ilollemc importance Dio- 
genes Laort, (i 65) says that S0I611 
piovided rowaids, not only for victones 
at the Olympic^and Isthmian, but also 
kvaXoyov ctti rStv aAAwv, which Krause 
(Pythion, Nemeen und Isthmien, sect. 
8, p H) supposes to be the truth ; I 
think, very improbably The sharp 
invective of Timokip6n against Tlieniis- 
tocl6s, charging him among other 
things with providing nothing but cold 
meat at the Isthmian games Clv6y.ol 
6* eTrav84>c«ue y^Aoico? 

Plutarch, Themistoo. c 21), 
seems to imply that the Athenian 
visitors, whom the TLie6rs were called 
upon to take care of at tlioao games, 
were numerous. 
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prize. He counts the former as Pan-Hellenic rank and renown, 
an ornament even to the city of which the victor was a memhei* 
— the latter as partial and confined to the neighbourhood. 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities we cannot piesume 
Habit of ^ speak, except m mythical language * we know them 
SSce an comparative maturity. But the habit of 

early common sacrifice, on a small scale and between near 
oLtheHei- neighbours, is a part of the eailiest habits of Greece, 
lemcmmd The sentiment of fraternity, between two tribes or 
asmSi ° villages, first manifested itself by sendmg a sacred 
scale. legation or The6ria^ to offer sacrifices at each other’s 
festivals and to partake in the recreations which followed ; thus 
establishing a truce with solemn guarantee, and bringing them- 
selves into direct connexion each with the god of the other under 
his appropriate local surname. The pacific communion so 
fostered, and the increased assurance of intercourse, as Greece 
gradually emerged from the turbulence and pugnacity of the 
heroic age, opeiated especially in extending the range of this 
ancient habit : the village festivals became town festivals, largely 
frequented by the citizens of other towns, and sometimes with 
special invitations sent round to attract Theors from every 
Hellenic community, — and thus these once humble assemblages 
gradually swelled into the pomp and immense confluence of the 
Olympic and Pythian games. The city administering such holy 
ceremonies enjoyed inviolability of territory during the month 
of their occurrence, being itself under obligation at that time to 
refrain from all aggression, as well as to notify by heralds ^ the 
commencement of the truce to all other cities not in avowed 
hostility with it. Elis imposed heavy fines upon other towns — 
even on the powerful Lacedaemon — for violation of the Olympic 
truce, on pain of exclusion from the festival m case of non-payment. 

1 In many Grecian states (as at Isthmian, <feo., formally announced by 
iEgina, Mantineia, TroezSn, Tnaaos. two heralds crowned with garlands 
&c ), these The6rs formed a peimaneni sent from the administering city, and 
college, and seem to have been invested with respect to which many tncks 
with extensive functions in reference were played, see Thucyd. v. 49 ; Xeno- 
to religious ceiemomes: at Athens phon, Hellen iv 7 1—7; Plutarch, 
they wore chosen for the special Lycuig. 23; Pindar, Isthm n 85 — 
occasion (see Thucyd v. 47 , AriOTotel. orjrovSo^opot— Kdpv/ets wpav— Thucvd 
Polit V. 8, 8 0 MuUer, ^ginetica, p. viu 9—10 is also peculiarly instructive 
135 , Demosthon. de Fafe Leg. p 880} in legard to the practice and the 

3 About the sacied truce, Olympian, feeling 
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Sometimes tliis tendency to religions fraternity took a form 
called an AmpMktyony, different from tke common 
festivaL A certain number of towns enteied into an omes— 
exclusive religious partnership, for the celebration of reii^ous 
sacrifices periodically to the god of a particular temple, partnei- 
which was supposed to be the common property and ** ^ 
under the common protection of all, though one of the number 
was often named as permanent administrator ; while all other 
Greeks were excluded. That there were many religious partner- 
ships of this sort, which have never acq^uired a place in histoiy, 
among the early Grecian villages, we may perhaps gather from 
the etymology of the word (Amphiktyons^ designates residents 
around, or neighbouis, considered in the point of view of fellow- 
religionists), as well as fiom the indications preserved to us in 
reference to various parts of the country. Thus there was an 
Amphiktyony^ of seven cities at the holy island of Kalauna, 
close to the harbour of Trcezen, HermionS, Epidaurus, jEgina, 
Athens, Prasise, Nauplia, and Oichomenub, jointly maintained 
the temple and sanctuary of Poseiddn in that island (with which 
it would seem that the city of Trcezen, though close at hand, had 
no connexion), meeting there at stated periods, to offer formal 
sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were not immediate neigh- 
bours, but the speciality and exclusiveness of their interest in 
the temple is seen fioni the fact, that when the Argeians took 
Naupha, they adopted and fulfilled these religious obligations on 
behalf of the prior inhabitants . so also did the Lacedemonians 
when they had captured Prasioo. Again in Trijibylia,^ situated 
between the Pisatid and Mesbenia in the western part of Pelopon- 
nesus, there was a similar religious meeting and xjartnership of 
tlie Triphylians on Cape Sainikon, at the temple of the Samian 
Poseid6n. Here the inhabitants of Makiston were entrusted 
with the details of superintendence, as well as with the duty of 
notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting (a precaution 
essential amidst the diversities and irregiilaiities of the Greek 
calendar), and also of proclaiming what was called the Samian 
truce — a temporary abstinence from hostilities which bound all 
Triphylians during the holy period. This latter custom discloses 

1 Pmdar, Isthm. iiL 20 (ly 14) ; 2 strabo, viii p. 374. 

Nem. VI. 40. 3 JStiabo, vui p 348 ; Pausan v. 6, 1. 
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tlie salutary influence of sucIl institutions in presenting to men’s 
minds a common object of reverence, common duties, 
beneficial and common enjoyments , thus generating sympathies 
in creating and feelings of mutual obhgation amidst petty corn- 
sympathies jjQunities not less fierce than suspicious.^ So too, the 
twelve chief Ionic cities in and near Asia Minor had their Pan- 
Ionic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves . the six Doric cities, 
in and near the southern corner of that peninsula, combined for 
the like purpose at the temple of the Triopian Apollo , and the 
feeling of special paitnership is here particularly illustrated by 
the fact, that Halikaxnassus, one of the six, was foimally extruded 
by the remaining five in consequence of a violation of the rules.® 
There was also an Amphiktyonic union at Onch^stus in Bceotia, 
in the venerated grove and temple at Poseidon : ® of whom it 
•consisted we are not informed. These are some specimens of the 
sort of special rehgious conventions and assemblies which seem 
to have been frequent throughout Greece. Nor ought we to 
omit those religious meetings and sacrifices which were common 
to all the members of one Hellenic subdivision, such as the 
Pam-Bocotia to all the Boeotians, celebrated at the temple of 
the Itoiiian Athene near Kordneia^ — the common observances, 
rendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaeus at Argos, by all those 
neighbouiing towns which had once been attached by this reli- 
gious thread to the Argeians— the similar periodical ceremonies, 
frequented by all who boie the Achiean or j^Etolian name— and 
the splendid and exhilarating festivals, so favourable to the 


1 At lolkoa, on the north coast of 
the Oulf of Pagosa), and at the borders 
of the Magnates, Thessalians, and 
Achmans of Phthidtis, was celebmted 
a periodical religious lestival or pane* 
gyns, the title of winch we are pre- 
vented from making out by the 
imperfection of Strabo’s text (’Strabo, 
ix 436) It stands m the text as 
pnnted m Tzschocke’s edition, 'Ef'- 
ravda Si koX njv lIv\a,iK^p iravijyvpi,v 
<rvyeT€\ovv The mention of IIvAntKTi 
vav^yvpis, which conducts us only to 
the Amphiktyonic convocations of 
Thermopylse and Delphi, is here 
unsuitable ; and the best or Pansian 
MS, of Strabo presents a gap (one 
among tho many which embarrass 
the ninth book) m the place of the 


word IlvAittA 07 V. Dutheil conjectuies 
Tifv HekaiK^v irav^yvptv, donving the 
name from the celebrated funeral 
games of the old epic celebrated by 
Akastus m honour of his father Pelias. 
Gio,sskurd (m his note on the passage) 
approves the conjecture, but it seems 
to me not probable that a Grecian 
panogyns would be named after Polias. 
UriKi.aicQv, in reference to the neigh- 
bounng mountain and town cf Pelion, 
might perhaps be less objectionable 
(seo Diksearcfi Fragm. p. 407—409, ed. 
l^ihr ), but we cannot determine with 
certainty. 

a Herod i. ; Dionys. Hal iv. 26. 

® Strabo, lx. p. 412 ; Homer, Hymn. 
Apoll 202 

4 Strabo, IX p 411. 
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diffusion of the early Grecian poetry, which brought all lonians 
at stated intervals to the sacred island of DSlos.^ This latter 
class of festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony in being of a 
special and exclusive character, not open to all Greeks. 

But there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, 
which, though starting from the smallest beginnings, 
gradually expanded into so comprehensive a character, called the 
and acquiied so marked a predominance over the rest, ' 

as to be called The Amphiktyonic assembly, and even Council 
to have been mistaken by some authors for a sort of federal 
Hellenic Diet. Twelve sub-races, out of the number which made 
up entire Hellas, belonged to this ancient Amphiktyony, the 
meetings of v/liich were held twice in every year : in spiing at 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi ; in autumn at Thermopylse, in 
the sacred piecinct of DSmet^r Amphiktyonis. Sacred deputies, 
including a chief called the HieiomuSmun and subordinates 
called the Pylagorse, attended at these meetings from each of the 
twelve races . a crowd of volunteers seem to have accompanied 
them, for purposes of saciifice, trade, or enjoyment. Their 
special and most important function consisted in watching over 
the Delphian temple, in which all the twelve suh-races had a 
j'oint interest, and it was the immense wealth and national 
ascendency of this temple which enhanced to so great a pitch the 
dignity of its acknowledged administrators. 

The twelve constituent members were as follow Thessalians,. 
Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Penhaabians, MagnQtes, 

Lokrians, OEtseans, Achajans, Phokians, Dolopes, constituont 
and Malians.® AH are counted as races (if we tieat SidSfew 
the Hellenes as a race, we must call these sub-races), 
no mention being made of cities . ® all count equally 


1 Thuoyd. ui. 104 , v. 66. Pausan vii. 
7, 1 , 24, y. Polyb V. 8 ; u 64. Houior, 
Uymn ApoU. 146. 

Accoramg to what seems to have 
been the ancient and sacred tradition, 
the whole of the month Kameius was 
a time of peace among the Dorians ; 
though this was often neglected m 
pmotice at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thuo v. 64). But xt may be 
doubted whether there was any festival 
of Kameia common to all the Donans ; 
the Kameia at Sparta seems to have 
been a Lacedeemonian festival. 


2 The list of the Amphiktyonic con- 
stituency IS differently given by 
.aBschiues, by Ilaipokration, and by 
Pausanias. Tittmann (Ueber den 
Am])hiktyonischen Bund, sect. 3, 4, 6) 
analyses and compares their various 
statements, and elicits the catalogue 
given in the text. 

3 .^Bschmes, de Pals I^o^t. p. 280, 

0. 86 — Kanjpt^SfAijcra/aTiv Si wirq S(aSeK<tf 
TO /i^re^ovra rov Upov^ .... Kot 
Tovrtov eSetjfft ckootov «0vos, 

7«v6/mevov, t2> fieyicrrov jAirrovi, 
&0. 
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in respect to voting, two votes being given by the deputies from 
•each of the twelve * moreover, we are told that in determining the 
deputies to be sent or the man n er in which the votes of each race 
should be given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had 
no more influence than the humblest Ionian, Dorian, or Boeotian 
< 3 ity. This latter fact is distinctly stated by .^schin^s, himself 
a Pylagore sent to Delphi by Athens. And so, doubtless, the 
theory of the case stood : the votes of the Ionic races counted for 
neither more nor less than two, whether given by deputies from 
Athens, or from the small towns of Erythrae and Pnen6 , and in 
like manner the Dorian votes were as good in the division, when 
given by deputies from Bceon and Kytmion m the Lttle territory 
of D6ris, as if the men delivering them had been Spaitans. But 
there can be as little question that in practice the little Ionic 
•cities and the little Doric cities pietended to no share in the 
Amphiktyomc deliberations. As the Ionic vote came to be sub- 
stantially the vote of Athens, so, if Sparta was ever obstructed in 
the management of the Doric vote, it must have been by powerful 
Doric cities like Argos or Corinth, not by the insigniflcant towns 
of D6ns. But the theory of Amphiktyonic suffrage as laid down 
by iEschin^, however little realised in practice during his day, 
is impoitant inasmuch as it shows in fuU evidence the primi- 
tive and original constitution. The first establishment of the 
Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a time when all the 
twelve members were on a footing of equal independence, 
and when there were no overwhelming cities (such as Sparta 
and Athens) to cast in the shade the humbler members — 
when Sparta was only one Doric city, and Athens only one 
Ionic city, among various others of consideration not much 
inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show the high antiquity of 
this Amphiktyomc convocation. jEschin^ gives us 
ofthe/ an extract from the oath which had been taken by 
the sacred deputies who attended on behalf of their 
oat£^ respective races, ever since its first establishment, and 
which still apparently continued to be taken in his 
day. The antique simplicity of this oath, and of the conditions 
to which the members bind themselves, betrays the early age in 
which it originated, as well as the humble resources of those 
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towns to which it was applied.^ “We will not destroy any 
Amphiktyonic town — we will not cut off any Amphiktyonic 
town from running water ” — such are the two prominent obliga- 
tions which .^sohin^s specifies out of the old oath. The second 
of the two carries us back to the simplest state of society, and to 
towns of the smallest size, when the maidens went out with their 
basins to fetch water from the spring, like the daughters of Keleos 
at Eleusis, or those of Athens from the fountain KallirrhoS.® 
We may even conceive that the special mention of this detail, in 
the covenant between the twelve races, is borrowed literally 
from agreements still eailier, among the villages or little towns 
in which the members of each race were distributed. At any 
rate, it proves satisfactorily the very ancient date to which the 
commencement of the Amphiktyonic convocation must be 
referred The belief of .^schines (perhaps also the belief geneial 
in his time) was, that it commenced simultaneously -with the 
first foundation of the Delphian temple — an event of which we 
have no histoiical knowledge ; but there seems reason to suppose 
that its original establishment is connected with Thermopylte 
and D^m^tSr Amphiktyonis, rather than with Delphi and 
Apollo. The special surname by which DemotSi and 
her temple at Thermopylae was known® — the teinjile omcmee^’ 
of the hero AmphiktyOn which stood at its side — ^the 
word Pylsea, which obtained footing in the language Thormo- 
to designate the half-yearly meeting of the deputies 
both at Thermopylae and at Delphi — these indications point to 
Thermopylae (the real central point for all the twelve) as the 
piimary place of meeting, and to the Delphian half-year as 
something secondary and superadded. On such a matter, how- 
ever, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 

The hero AmphiktyCn, whose temple stood at Thermopylae, 
passed in mythical genealogy for the brother of Hell^n. And 
it may be affirmed, with truth, that the habit of forming 
Amphiktyonic unions, and of frequenting each other’s religious 

Ijffischin. Eals^ Legat p. 279, C. viStav ivacrarov irov^creiP firjB* vS^r6»v 
36:— *’AiU,a Stei^\$ov t5jv pafJ.aTLaifov eipJtiUt &c, 

KrCmv rov tepov, /eat t/)i/ irpanijv aiSvoSov ^ Hoxtier, Iliad, Vl, 467 Homer, 
y«vop,4tnjv rwv *ApL^tKrv6i'<oVf #cal Toi/s Hymn to I)6m6t6r, 100, 107, 170. 
BpKOvs avrStv ev oU ivopKOV Herodot. vi 187. Tmicyd, il 16 

ToU apxaCoLi fnfiotfiLOLP rStp *Ajiju^t/ervo* 3 Herodot. viL 200 ; Livy, xzacL 82. 
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festivals, was the great means of creating and fostering the 
primitive feeling of biotherhood among the childien 
influence of Hell^n, m those early times when rudeness, inse- 
pugnacity did so much to isolate them, 
onies and A certain number of salutary habits and sentiments, 
such as that which the Amphiktyonic oath embodies, 
in regard to abstinence from injury as well as to 
mutual protection,^ gradually found their way into 
men’s minds • the obligations thus brought into play acquired a 
substantive efficacy of their own, and the religious feeling which 
always remained connected with them, came afterwards to be 
only one out of many complex agencies by which the later 
historical Greek was moved. Athens and Sparta in the days of 
their might, and the inferior cities in relation to them, played 
each their own political game, m which religious considerations 
will be found to bear only a suhordmate part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so fai as we 
Am hikt consisted m watching over the safety, the 

ons had the interests, and the treasures of the Delphian temple, 
aen^fthe “ one shall plunder the properly of the god, or 
^^piepf shall be cognizant thereof, or shall take treacherous 
’ counsel against the things in the temple, we will 
punish him with foot, and hand, and voice, and by every means 
in our powei.” So ran the old Amphiktyonic oath, with an 
energetic imprecation attached to it.^ And there are some 
examples in which the council ^ construes its functions so largely 
as to receive and adjudicate upon complaints against entire 


1 The festival of the Amaiynthia in 
Euhcea» held at the temple of Aitemis 
of Amaxynthus, was frequented by the 
Ionic Chalkis and Eretiia, as well as 
by the Dryopic Karystus In a combat 
proclaimed between Chalkis and Ere* 
tna, to settle the question about the 
possession of the plain of Lelantum, it 
was stipulated that no missile weapons 
should be used by either party , this 
agreement was inscribed and recorded 
m the temple of Artenus (Strabo, s p 
448 , Livy, xxxv 88) 

3 jEsemn. Be Fals Legat c. 85, p 
270 . compare Adv. Ctesipnont. c. 86, p. 
406. 

3 See the charge which iEschinos 
alleges to have been brought by the 


Loknans of Amphissa against Athens 
m the Amphiktyonic Council (adv. 
Ctesiphont c 38, p 409) BomosthenOs 
contiadicts his nval as to the fact of 
the charge having been brought, 
saymg that the Amphisseans had not 
given the notice, customary and re- 
quired, of their intention to bnng it : 
a reply which admits that the charge 
might be brought (Bemosth do Corona, 
c. p. 277) 

The Amphiktyons offer a reward for 
the life of Ephialtfis, the betrayer of 
the Greeks at Thermopylm , they also 
erect columns to the memory of the 
fallen Greeks in that memorable strait, 
the place of their half-yearly meetmg 
(Herod vii 213^228). ^ 
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cities, for offences against the religious and patriotic sentiment of 
the Greeks generally But for the most pai*t its inteiference 
relates directly to the Delphian temple. The eailiest case m 
which it is brought to our view is the Sacred War against 
Kiirha, in the 46th Olympiad or 695 bo., conducted by 
Eurylochus the Thessalian, and Kleisthenes of Sikydn, and 
proposed by Sol6n of Athens : ^ we find the Amphiktyons also 
about half a century afterwards undertakmg the duty of collect- 
ing subscriptions throughout the Hellenic world, and making the 
contract with the Alkmaeonids for rebuilding the temple after a 
conflagration.^ But the influence of this council is essentially of 
a fluctuating and inteimittent character. Sometimes 
it appears forward to decide, and its decisions command mtei. 
respect ; but such occasions are rare, taking the genet al ff/Siedan 
course of known Grecian history , while there are other 
occasions, and those too especiallyaffectmg the Delphian and occa- 
temple, on which we are surpiised to find nothing said 
about it. In the long and perturbed period which Thucydides 
describes, he never once mentions the Amphiktyons, though the 
temple and the safety of its treasures form the repeated subject ^ 
as well of dispute as of express stipulation between Athens and 
Sparta Moreover, among the twelve constituent members of the 
council, we find three — ^tlie Perrhcebians, the Magnetes, and the 
Achoeans of Phthia — ^who were not even independent, but subject 
to the Thessalians ; so that its meetings, when they were not 
matters of mere ftirm, probably expressed only the feelings of 
the three or lour leading members. 'VVlicn one or more of these 
great powers had a party puipo&e to accomplish against others — 
when Philip of Macedon wished to extiude one of the members 
in order to procure admission for himself — ^it became convenient 
to turn this ancient form into a serious reality : and we shall see 
the Athenian .^schin^s providing a pretext for Philip to ixteddle 

1 -fflschin adv* Ctosiph. 1. c. Plu- ® Herodot. li 180, v 02. 

tarch, Sol6n, c xi, who xofers to SThucyd. i 112, iv. US, v. 18 The 

Aristotle fv TQ Twv llvfltoj/tKwv iva- Phokians in, the Saciod War (u r 5154) 
Paiisan x. 37, 4; BchoL ad protonded that they had an ancient 
Pindar Ncm ix 2. Tcis "An<f>t.Krvovt- and riresciiptive npdit to tho admim- 
ica? BIkm, oo-at w<5\«<n ffpby ^roAf is tloriv stration of the Bolrthian temple, under 
(Strabo, ix p 420). These Amphik- accountability to the general body of 
tyonic arbitrations, however, are of Greeks foi the proper employment of its 
rare occmronce m history, and very possessions— thus sotting aside the Am- 
commonly abused phiktyons altogether (Diodor. xvn 2T). 

2—12 
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in favour of the minor Bceotian cities against Thebes, by alleging 
that these cities were under the protection of the old Aniphikty- 
onic oath.^ 

It IS thus that we have to consider the council as an element 
in Grecian affairs—an ancient institution, one amongst many 
instances of the primitive habit of religious fraternisation, but 
wider and more comprehensive than the rest — at first purely 
religious, then religious and political at once, lastly more the 
latter than the former — ^highly valuable in the infancy, but 
unsuited to the maturity of Greece, and called into leal working 
only on raie occasions, when its ef&ciency happened to fall in with 
the views of Athens, Thebes, or the king of Macedon In such 
special moments it shines with a transient light which affords a 
partial pretence for the imposing title bestowed on it by Cicero — 
“ commune Graecise concilium ” ; '■* but we should completely 
misinterpret Grecian history if we regarded it as a federal 
council habitually directing or habitually obeyed. Had there 
eidsted any such “commune concilium” of tolerable wisdom and 
patriotism, and had the tendencies of the Hellenic mind been 
capable of adapting themselves to it, the whole course of later 
Grecian history would probably have been altered ; the Mace- 
donian kmgs would have remained only as respectable neighbours, 
borrowing civilization from Greece and expending their military 
energies upon Thracians and Illyrians ; while umted Hellas might 
even have maintained her own territory against the conquering 
legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic races remained un- 
changed until the Sacred War against the Phokians (b.o. 355), 
after which, though the number twelve was contmued, the 
Phokians were disfranchised, and their votes transferred to 
Phihp of Macedon. It has been already mentioned that these 
twelve did not exhaust the whole of Hellas. Arcadians, Eleans, 
Pisans, Minyae, Dryopes, jEtolians, all genuine Hellens, are 

1 j®schm. de FaJs Legat, p. 280, c karnassus (Ant Rora iv 26) overshoots 
86. The party intrigues which moved the loahty stiJl more 
the council in regard to the Sacred About the common festivals and 
War against the jphokians <b.o 366) Amphiktyomes of the Hellenic world 
may be seen in Diodorus, xvi. 28—28 generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
sej Alterthumskunde, vol. i. sect 22, 24, 

a Cicero, De Invention, ii. 23 The 25 ; also C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der 
representation of Dionysius of Hali> Gxiech* Staatsalterthdmer, sect. 11— 13. 
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not comprehended in it ; but all of them had a right to make 
use of the temple of Delphi, and to contend in the ManyHei- 
Pythian and Olympic games. The Pythian games, 
celebrated near Delphi, were under the supermtend- ticipation^ 
ence of the Amphiktyons,^ or of some acting magistrate ^ 
chosen by and piesumed to repiescnt them. Like the Olympic 
games, they came round every four years (the interval between 
one celebration and another being four complete years, which the 
Greeks called a Pentaet^ns) : the Isthmian and Nemean games 
recurred every two years. In its first humble form of a com- 
2 )etition among bards to sing a hymn in piaise of Apollo, this 
festival was doubtless of immemorial antiquity;^ but the first 
extension of it into Pan-Hellemc notoriety (as I have already 
remarked), the first multiplication of the subjects of competition, 
and the first introduction of a continuous record of the conquerors, 
date only from the time when it came under the piesidency of the 
Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred War against Kirrha 
What IS called the first Pythian contest coincides with the third 
year of the 48th Olympiad, or 585 B.o. From that period forward 
the games become ciowded and celebrated: but the date just 
named, nearly two centuries after the first Olympiad, is a proof 
that the habit of ticriodical frequentation of festivals, by numbers 
and from distant i)artB, giew up but. slowly in the Grecian world. 

The foundation of the temple of Delidii itself reaches far 
beyond all historical know]e<lge, forming one of the Temple of 
aboriginal institutions of Hellas. It is a sanctified and 


1 ■plntarch, Sympos vii 5, 1. 

In this early phase of the Pythian 
festival, it 18 said to have been cele- 
brated every eight years, marhmg what 
we should cadi an Octaeteris, and wh.it 
the eaily Qieeks called an Ennaetdns 
((jensoimuta, ue JL>io Natali, c 18). 
This penod is one of considerable 
importance m reference to tiie prin- 
ciple of the Grecian calendar, for 90 
luiiai months coincide very nearly 
with eight solar years The dis- 
covery of this comcidence is asenbed 
by Oensonnus to Kloostratus of Tene- 
dos, whose age is not directly known ; 
he must be anterior to Metftn, who 
discovered the cycle of nmeteen solar 
yearsj but (I ima^ne) not much 
^tenor. In spite of the authority of 
Ideler, it seems to me not proved, nor 


can I believe, that this octennial period 
with its solar and lunar comcidence 
was known to the Greeks m the earliest 
times of th.oir mythical antiquity, or 
before the year 000 b.c. See Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, voL i. p. 
360; vol n. p 607 The practice of 
the Bleians to celebrate the Olympic 

S rnes alternately after forty-nine and 
ty lunar months, though attested for 
a later time by the Schohast on Pmdar, 
18 not proved to be old. The fact that 
there were ancient octennial recumng 
festivals does not establish a know- 
ledge of the properties of the octae- 
tenc or ennaetenc period : nor does 
it seem to me that the details of 
the Boeotian described m 

Proclus ap. Bhotium. sect. 239, are very 
ancient. See on the old mythical 
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wealthy place even in the Iliad : the legislation of Lykiirgus at 
Spaita IS introduced under its auspices, and the earliest Grecian 
colonies, those of Sicily and Italy in the eighth century B.O., are 
established in consonance with its mandate. Delphi and Ddduna 
appear, in the most ancient circumstances of Greece, as universally 
venerated oracles and sanctuaries : and Delphi not only receives 
honours and donations, but also answeis questions, from Lydians, 
Phrygians, Etruscans, Bomans, &c. : it is not exclusively Hcdlenic. 
One of the valuable services which a Greek looked for fiom this 
and other great rehgious establishments was, that it should lesolve 
his doubts in cases of perplexity — that it should advise him 
whether to begin a new, or to persist in an old project — that 
it should foretell what would be his fate undei given ciicum- 
stances, and inform him, if suffering under distress, on what 
conditions the gods would grant him relief. The three priestesses 
of DOdOna with their venerable oak, and the priestess of 
Delphi sittmg on her tripod under the influence of a certain 
gas or vapour exhaling from the rock, were alike competent to 
determine these difficult points : and we shall have constant 
occasion to notice in this history, with what complete faith botli 
the question was put and the answer treasured up— what serious 
influence it often exercised both upon public and iirivate pro- 
ceeding.^ The hexameter verses in which the Pythian priestess 
delivered herself were indeed often so equivocal or unintelligildf*, 
that the most serious believer, with all anxiety to intcipnd 
and obey them, often found himself ruined by the result, i'^et 


Octaetdris, O McUler, Orchomenos, p 
218 siqgi , and Krause, Die Pythioii, 
Nemeen, und Isthmien, sect. 4, p 
22 . 

1 See the argument m favour of 
divination placed by Ciceto m the 
mouth of XUS brother Quintus, T>e 
Divm., lib. 1 . Chrysippus and the ablest 
of the Stoic philosophers set forth a 
plausible theoiy demonstrating d linon 
the probability of prophetic waxninAS 
deduced from the existence and attn- 
butes of the gods ; if you deny alto- 
gether the occurrence of such warnings, 
so essential to the welfare of man, you 
must deny either the existence, or the 
foreknowledge, or the beneficence, of 
the gods (c. S8). Then the veracity of 
the JJelphian oracle had been demon- 
strated in innumerable instances, of 


which Ohryaippns had mado a large 
collection, and upon what other sup- 
position could the immonHo credit of 
the Oracle be explained Ce. 10) V ‘nJol- 
logit innuniorahilia oiacnla ( /hrysippuH, 
et nullum .sine locuplote teste <it auct< > re . 
qnm quia nota tibl suiit, rehniine Do- 
fondo unum hoc ; nuiuiuam illud om- 
ciilumDelphis tarn celebio e-Iai’unuiue 
fujHSot, neqno tantiH donis rofeitmu 
omnium populonim et rogum, nisi 
oranis setas oraculorum illorum veil- 
tatem osset expeita . . Maiu^at 
id, quod negan non potest, nisi omnoni 
histonam porvertoi inm.s, multis weculis 
verax fuisse id onicuium.” Cicero 
admits that it had become less trust- 
worthy m his time, and tries to explain 
tins decline of prophetic power . com- 
pare Plutarch, De Defect. Oracul. 
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the general faith in the oracle was noway shaken by such painful 
experience For as the unfortunate issue always admitted of 
being explained upon two hypotheses — either that the god had 
spoken falsely, or that his meaning had not been correctly 
understood — ^no man of genuine piety ever hesitated to adopt the 
latter. There were many other oracles throughout 
Gieece besides Delphi and Dddona : Apollo was open generally— 
to the inquiries of the faithful at Pt6on in Boeotia, at o^eek^mind 
Abse in Phokis, at Branchidse near MiMtus, at Patara 
in Lykia, and other places : in like manner Zeus gave 
answers at Olympia, Poseiddn at Tsenarus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, 
Amphilochus at Mallus, &c. And this habit of consulting the 
oracle formed part of the still more general tendency of the Greek 
mind to undertake no enterprise without having tirst ascertained 
how the gods viewed it, and what measures they were likely to 
take. Sacrifices were offeied, and the inteiior of the victim 
carefully examined, with the same intent : omens, prodigies, un- 
looked-for coincidences, casual expressions, &c., were all construed 
as significant of the Divine will. To sacrifice with a view to this 
or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with the same view, 
aie familiar expressions ^ embodied in the language. Nor could 
any man set about a scheme with comfort until he had satisfied 
himself in some manner or other that the gods were favourable 
to it. 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those mental analogies 
peivading the whole Hellenic nation, which Herodotus indicates. 
And the common habit among all Greeks of respectfully listening 
to the oracle of Delphi will be found on many occasions useful in 
maintaining unanimity among men not accustomed to obey the 
same political superior. In the numerous colonies especially, 
founded by mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, the 
minds of the emigrants were greatly determined towards cordial 
co-operation by their knowledge that the expedition had been 
directed, the (Ekist indicated, and the spot either chosen or 
approved, by Apollo of Delphi Such in most cases was the fact : 
that god, accoiding to the conception of the Greeks, “ takes delight 

1 Xenophon, Anabas. vii 8 20 O Xenophon, HellexL iii 2, 22 

<Se*A<rt6drr)9a.KOv<ras6Ti7rd\iviir' airby rr}pid^e<r0cn. tov ? iift EWijytiy 

Tt6vfj.tvQi tLij U€vo^(ayf &C, iroXc/uiy — compare Iliad, vll, 460. 
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always in tlie foundation of new cities, and liimself in person lays 
the first stone 

These are the elements of nnioii—over and above the common 
territory, described in the last chapter — with which the historical 
Hellens take their stait . community of blood, language, religious 
Geneiai legends, sacrifices, festivals, 2 and also 

analogy of (with ceitain allowances) of manners and chaiacter. 

mcUineis i j? 1 , 

among the Ihe analogy ot manners and chaiacter between the 
Gieeks. inhabitants of the Arcadian Kymetha® and the 

polite Athens, was indeed accompanied with wide differences, yet 
if we compare the two with foreign contemporaries, we shall find 
certain negative characteristics, of much importance, common to 
both. In no city of historical Greece did there prevail either 
human sacrifices 4— or deliberate mutilation, such as cutting off the- 
nose, ears, hands, feet, &c — or castration-— or selling of children 
mto slavery—or polygamy —or the feeling of unlimited obedience 
towards one man : ah customs which might be pomted out as 
existmg among the contemporary Carthaginians, Egyptians, 
Persians, Thracians,® &c. The habit of running, wrestling,, 
boxmg, &c., m gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly naked, 
was common to all Greeks, having been first adopted as a 
Lacedsenionian fashion m the fourteenth Olympiad : Thucydides 
and Herodotus remark, that it was not only not practised, but 


1 CaUunacli Hymn ApoU. 66, with 
Spanheim’s note ; Cicoro, De Divinat. 
1 1 

3 See this point stnkingly illustrated 
by Plato, Eepub t p 470 — 471 (c. 16), 
and Isokrates, Panegyr p 102 

3 Respecting the Aicadian Kynostha, 
see the remaikable observations of 
Polybius, IV. 17—28. 

4 See vol. 1 ch. VI. of this History. 

fiPor examples and evidences of 

these practices, see Heiodot li 162; 
the amputatioii of the nose and ears of 
Patarbemis by Apries king of Egypt 
(Xenophon, Anab i. 0—13) There 
were a large number of men deprived 
of hands, feet, or eyesight, in the 
satrapy of Cyrus the younger, who had 
inflicted all these severe punishments 
lor the prevention of cnme— he did not 
(says Xenoph6n) suffer crimmals to 
scoff at him (eta /carayeAfiv). The ejcrottTj 
was earned on at S^dis (Herodot. hi 
49) — 600 TToTSev eKr6puat, formed a portion 


of the yearly tnbute paid by the Baby- 
lonians to the court ot Susa (Herod m* 
92). Selling of children for exportj!;^! 
tion by the Thracians (Herod, v fl;- 
there is some trace of this at Athens 
prior to the Soloman legislation (Plu- 
tarch, SolCn, 28), ansing probably out 
of the cruel state of the law between 
debtor and creditor. For the sacnfice 
of children to Kronus by the Cartha- 
ginians, m troubled times (according 
to the language of Ennius “ Pcem solm 
sues sacimcare puellos”), lliodor xx. 
14 ; xui 8b. Pprphyr d€ Abstmenu. 
li 56 * the practice is abundantly illus- 
trated m Movers’ Die Religion der 
Phonizier, p, 298—304. 

Aman blames Alexander for cutting 
off the nose and ears of the satrap 
Bfissus, saymg thjit it was an act 
altogether dafoanc e non-Hellemo), 
(Exp. A1 iv, 7, 6) -About the 
SeoTrpeTnjs irepl rbv j3a<rtA4am A^, seei 
Strabo, xi. p. 526. 
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even regarded as unseemly, among Non-Hell ens.^ Of such 
customs, indeed, at once common to all the Greeks, and peculiar 
to them as distinguished from othei s, we cannot specify a great 
number; but we may see enough to convince ourselves thattheie 
did really exist, in spite of local difterences, a general Hellenic 
sentiment and character, which counted among the cementing 
causes of a union appaiently so little assured. 

For we must recollect, that in respect to political sovereignty, 
complete disunion was among their most cheiished political 
principles. The only source of supreme autlioiity to soveieifjnty 
which a Greek felt respect and attachment, was to be ea^^sepa-^ 
sought within the walls of his own city. Authority 
seated in another city might operate upon his fears — the Hellenic 
might procure for him increased security and advan- 
tages, as we shall have occasion hereafter to show with regaid to 
Athens and her subject allies — might even be mildly exercised, 
and inspire no special aversion . but still the principle of it was 
repugnant to the rooted sentiment of his mind, and he is always 
found giavitating towards the distinct sovereignty of his own 
Boul6 or Ekkl^sia. This is a disposition common both to 
democracies and oligarchies, and operative even among the dif- 
feient towns belonging to the same subdivision of the Hellenic 
name—Achseans, Phokians, Boeotians, &c. The twelve Achaean 
cities are harmonious allies, with a periodical festival which 
partakes of the character of a congress, — ^but equal and indepen- 
dent political communities. The Boeotian towns, under the 
presidency of Thebes, tbeir reputed metrox)olis, recognise certain 
common obligations, and obey, on various particular matters, 
chosen oflBlcers named Boeotarchs,— but we shall see, in this as in 
other cases, the centrifugal tendencies constantly manifesting 
themselves, and resisted chiefly by the interests and power of 
Thebes. That great, successful, and fortunate revolution which 
merged the several independent political communities of Attica 
into the single unity of Athens, took place before the time of 
authentic history : it is connected with the name of the hero 
Theseus, but we know not how it was eiffected, while its compara- 
tively large size and extent render it a signal exception to 
Hellenic tendencies generally. 

1 Thucyd 1 . 6 ; Herodot. 1 10* 
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Political disunion — sovereign authority within the city- walls — 
thus formed a settled maxim in the Gieek mind. The relation 
Eachcit between one city and another was an international 
stood to the relation, not a relation snbsistmg between members of 
Sterna^ a common political aggregate. Within a few miles 
rSaSon * city-walk, an Athenian found himself 

^ ’ in the territory of another city, wherem he was 

nothing more than an alien, — ^where he could not acquire property 
in house or land, nor con ti act a legal mairiage with any native 
woman, nor sue for legal protection against injury except through 
the mediation of some friendly citizen. The right of intermarriage 
and of acquiring landed property was occasionally granted by a 
city to some mdividual non-freeman, as matter of special favoui, 
and sometimes (though very rarely) reciprocated generally 
between two separate cities.^ But the obligations between one 
city and another, or between the citizen of the one and the citizen 
of the other, are all matters of special covenant, agreed to by 
the sovereign authority in each- Such coexistence of entire 
political severance, with so much fellowship in other ways, is 
perplexing in modern ideas ; and modern language is not well 
furnished with expressions to describe Greek political phsenomena. 
We may say that an Athenian citizen was an alien when he 
arrived as a visitor m Corinth, but we can hardly say that he 
was a foreigner; and though the relations between Corinth and 
Athens were in principle international^ yet that word would be 
obviously unsuitable to the numerous petty autonomies of Hellas, 
besides that we require it for describing the relations of Hellens 
generally with Persians or Carthagmians, We are compelled to 
use a word such as mterpolitical, to describe the transactions 
between separate Greek cities, so numerous in the course of this 
history. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to look for 
sovereign authority beyond the limits of his own city, so, on the 
other hand, he must have a city to look to : scattered villages 
will not satisfy in his mind the exigencies of social order, 
security, and dignity. Though the coalescence of smaller towns 

lAristot Poht iii. 6, 12 It is mdividual non-freeman the right of 
unnecessary to refer to the many emyo/Ata and eyKnjeris. 
inscnphons which confer upon some 
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into a larger is repugnant to his feelings, that of villages into 
a town appears to him a manifest advance in the scale 
of civilization. Such at least is the governing senti- 
ment of Greece throughout the historical period ; for —village 
there was always a certain poition of the Hellenic ^fooke^ 
aggregate — the rudest and least advanced among them upon as an 
— who dwelt in unfortified villages, and upon whom scale of 
the citizen of Athens, Corinth, or Tliebes looked 
down as inferiors. Such village residence was the character of 
the Epiiots ^ universally, and prevailed throughout Hellas itself in 
those very early and even ante-Homeric times upon which 
Thucydides looked hack as deplorably barbarous, — times of 
univeisal poverty and insecurity, — absence of pacific intercourse, 
—petty waifare and plunder, compelling every man to pass his 
life armed, — endless migration without any local attachments. 
Many of the considerable cities of Greece are mentioned as 
aggregations of pre-exisiing villages, some ot them in times 
comparatively recent. Tegea and Mantineia in Arcadia represent 
in tins way the confluence of eight villages and five villages 
respectively, Dyni6 iii Achaia was brought together out of eight 
villages, and Elis in the same manner, at a period even later 
than the Persian invasion the like seems to have happened 
with Megara and Tanagra. A large proportion of the Arcadians 
continued their village life down to the time of the battle of 
Leuktra, and it suited the purposes of Sparta to keep them thus 
disunited ; a policy which we shall see hereafter illusti'ated by the 
dismemberment of Mantiacia (into its primitive component 
villages) which the S])artan contemporaries of Agesilaus carried 
into effect, but which was reversed as soon as the power of Sparta 
was no longer paramount, — as well as by the foundation of 
Megalopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian towns and 
villages, one of the capital measures of EpameinOndas.* As this 

3 Sfcylax, Peiipl. c. 28— SS ; Thucyd. The description of the SiolKtm^ of 
ii. 80. See Dio Ohivsostom, Or. xlvu. Mantineia is in Xenophon, llellen. v. 
p 226 jol. u, ed. Eeisk — fidAAov yipovvro 2, (J— 8 it is a flagrant example of his 
SioiKet<r0at Kara rots /Sap^apotc philo-Laconian bias. We see by the 

ojnotovf, (TxvficL vokeit)^ KoX ovofta case of the Phokians after the Saorod 

3 Strabo, viii p 837, 342, 386; Pausan. War (Diodor. xvi 60 ; PauHan. x. 8, 2) 
viu. 45, 1 , Plutarch, Qumst, Gr»c, c. how heavy a punishment this 8io£<ct<rtc 
17—37 was. Compare also the instructive 

8 Pausan vii. 27, 2—6 ; Diod. xv. 72 ; speech of the Akanthian envoy Klei- 
compare Arist. Poht ii. 1, 5. genSs at Sparta, when he invoked the 
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measure was an elevation of Aicadian importance, so the reverse 
proceeding—the breaking up ol a city into its elementary villages 
— ^was not only a sentence of privation and sutfeiing, but also a 
complete extinction of Grecian lank and dignity. 

The Ozohan Lokiians, the JEtolians, and the Akamanians 
Village maintained their separate village residence down to a 
numtfiwSr period, preserving along with it their 

Gr^ce— primitive rudeness and disordeily pugnacity.^ Their 
many of Villages were unfortified, and defended only by com- 
SSesced parative inaccessibility ; in case of need they fled for 
into cities, safety with their cattle into the woods and mountains. 
Amidst such inauspicious circumstances, there was no room for 
that expansion of the social and political feelings to which pro- 
tected intra-mural residence and increased numbers gave bu*th 
there was no consecrated acropolis or agora — no ornamented 
temples and porticos, exhibiting the continued offerings of suc- 
cessive generations^ — ^no theatre for music or recitation, no- 
gymnasium for athletic exercises — ^none of those fixed arrange- 
ments for transacting public business with regularity and 
decorum, which the Greek citizen, with his powerful sentiment 
of locality, deemed essential to a dignified existence. The village 
was nothing more than a fraction and a subordinate, appertaining 
as a limb to the organised body called the City But the City 
and the State are in his mind and in his language one and the 
same. While no organisation less than the City can satisfy the 


Lacedcemoiuan interference for the 
purpose of crushing the incipient 
federation, or junction of towns mto 
a common political aggregate, which 
was growmg up round Olynthus (Xen 
Hellen v. 2, 11, 2) The wise and 
admirable conduct of Olynthus, and 
the reluctance of the lesser neighboui- 
ing cities to merge themselves m this 
muon, are forcibly set forth ; also the 
interest of Sparta in keeping all the 
Greek towns disunited Compare the 
description of the treatment of Capua 
by the Romans (Livy, xxvi 16). 

iThncyd. i 6, iiL 94. Xenoph. 
Hellen iv 6, 5 

3 Pausanias, x. 4, l ; his remarks on 
the Phokian irdAis Panopeus indicate 
Aihat he included in the idea of a 
ardAts «iye hyofidcrcu m v6\tv koX 


Toiirovp, 0 T 9 ye ovK ov yvj^vdcrtov 

iariv ov dearpov, ov/e ayopav 
ovx aSup KdrepxopLeuov es Kpiqvr)v • dAAd. 
iv orreyftis KOiKatg rd? 

fid\i(rra rds iv rois opecriv, ^ evravdo. 
ohcova-tv ini xo-pdSptf^ o/iws 5c opot ye 
rijs x^P^^ aurois eis tous o^opovs, 

icat Is rbv crvKKoyov avveSpovs /cal ovtou 

TTC/ATrOVOrt TOV ^(oKiKOV 

The p-iKpd nokitrp.o.ra. of the Pelas- 
gians on the peninsula of Mount Ath6a 
(Ihucyd iv lOU) seem to have been 
sometning between villages and cities. 
■When the Phokians, after the Sacred 
War, were deprived of their cities and 
forcedmtoviIIagesbytheAmphiktyons, 
the order was that no village should 
contain more than fifty houses, and 
that no village should be wxtlun the 
distance of a furlong of any other 
(Diodor. xvi. 60). 
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exigencies^ of an intelligent freeman, tlie City is itself a peifect 
and self-sufficient whole, admitting no incoiporation into any 
higher political unity. It deserves notice that Spaita Sparta— 
even m the days of her gi eatest power was n ot (properly viiu^e** 

speaking) a city, but a mere agglutination of hve adja- trim even 
cent villages, retaining unchanged its old-fashioned hm^iftof 
trim : for the extreme defensibility of its frontier and power, 
the military prowess of its inhabitants supplied the absence of 
walls, while the discipline imposed upon the Spartan exceeded in 
rigour and minuteness anything known in Gieece. And thus 
Sparta, though less than a city in respect to external appearance, 
was more than a city in respect to perfection of drilling and 
fixity of political routine. The contiast between the humble 
appearance and the mighty reality is pointed out by Thucydid^s.^ 
The mhabitants of the small territory of Pisa, wherein Olympia 
is situated, had once enjoyed the honourable privilege of 
administenng the Olympic festival. Having been robbed of it 
and subjected by the more powerful Eleians, they took advantage 
of various movements and tendencies among the larger Grecian 
poweis to try and regain it; and on one of these occasions we find 
their claim repudiated because they were villagers, and unworthy 
of so great a distinction.® There was nothing to he calle<l a city 
in the Pisatid territory. 

In going through historical Greece, we are compelled to accept 
the Hellenic aggregate with its constituent elements ^ ^ 
as a primary fact to start from, because the state of 
our information does not enable us to ascend any 

unary 

higher. By what circumstances, or out of what pre- fact— its 
existing elements, this aggregate was brouglit together Semeilts 
and modified, we find no evidence entitled to credit, 

There are indeed various names which are affirmed to 
designate ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece, — 
the Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Kur^tes, the Kauk6nes, the Aones, 
the Temmikes, the Hyantes, the Telchines, the Boeotian Thracians, 

3 Anstot. Polit. 11, 8. ^ S* iK ir^Aewr, ovr« iepot$ kclX KOLtatrKwaZ^ 
k<i)jx5>p KOt-vtavia rtfAeio« 7r($A.i9, iroAvreXetn Kara. Kt&fias Si 

Tracnjs wepay TJjs avrapieetas. TToAaiy 77)9 ’EAAdSo? rp6jrv oIkio-- 

Compaid also in, 14; and Plato, BsCcnjSf ^oCpoct ap viroiwcrTipou 

o«T* ^vpo^K^<r0ei<m9 ® Xenophon, Hellen. xil 2, 31. 
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tlie Teleboae, the Ephyri, the Phlegyje, &c. These are names 
belonging to legendary, not to historical Greece — extracted out 
of a variety of conflicting legends, by the logographers and sub- 
sequent historians, who strung together out of them a supposed 
history of the past, at a time when the conditions of historical 
evidence were very little understood. That these names desig- 
nated real nations may be true, but here our knowledge ends. 
We have no well-informed witness to tell us their times, their 
limits of residence, their acts, or their character ; nor do we know 
how far they are identical with or diverse from the historical 
Hellens — whom we are warranted in caHing, not indeed the first 
mhabitants of the country, but the first known to us upon any 
tolerable evidence If any man is inclined to call the unknown 
ante-Hellenic period of Greece by the name of Pelasgic, it is open 
to him to do so. But this is a name carrying with it no assured 
predicates, noway enlarging our insight into real histoiy, nor 
enabling us to explain — ^what would be the real historical pro- 
blem — ^how or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of 
dispositions, aptitudes, arts, &c., with which they begin their 
career. Whoever has examined the many conflictmg systems 
respectmg the Pelasgi, — from the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher, 
and Baoul Pochette (which appears to me at least the most 
consistent way of proceeding) to the interpretative and half- 
incredulous processes applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or 
0. Muller, or Dr ThirlwalP — ^will not be displeased with my 
resolution to decline so iosoluble a problem. No attested facts 


1 Larcher, Chronologie d’H^rodote, 
vm p 216, 274 , Kioul Rochette, 
Histoire des Colonies Greenes, book 
1 ch 6, Niebuhr, RomischeGeschichte, 
vol 1 p. 26—64, 2nd ed. (the section 
entitled Die Oenotrer und Pelasger); 
O Muller, Die Etrusker. vol i (Ein- 
leitung,ch u.p 76— 100), Dr. Thirl wall. 
History of Greece, vol i ch li p. 86— 
64, The dissentient opinions of Kruse 
and Mannert may be found m Kruse, 
Hellas, voL i. p 898 — 426, Mannert, 
Geogiaphie der Gnechen und Romer, 
Part vm, Introduct. p 4 stw 

Niebuhr puts together all the mythi- 
^ and Mnealogical traces, many of 
them in. the highest degree vague and 
equivocal, of the existence of Pelasgx 
in vanous localities , and then, sum- 


ming np their cumulative effect, asserts 
(“not as an hypothesis, but with full 
historical conviction,” p 64) “that 
there was a time when the Pelasgiaiis, 
perhaps the most extended people in 
all Europe, were spread from the Po 
and the Amo to the Rhyndakus ” (near 
Kyzikus), with only an mterruption in 
Thrace What is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all, is the contrast be- 
tween his feeling of disgust, despair 
and aversion to the subject, when he 
begins the mquiry (“ the name Pela&gi.’* 
he says, “ u oihoue to the hietonan^ imo 
hates the spunow philology out of lohich 
the pretences to knoioledge on the subject of 
such extinct people arise" p 28), and the 
full confidence and satisfaction with 
which he concludes it. 
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are now present to ns — none were present to Herodotus and 
Thucydides even in their age—on which to build trustworthy 
affirmations respecting the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians. And where 
such IS the case, we may without impropriety apply the remark 
of Herodotus respecting one of the theories which he had heard 
for explaining the inundation of the Nile by a supposed connexion 
with the circumfluous Ocean — that “the man who carries up 
his story into the invisible world passes out of the range of 
criticism 

As fai as our knowledge extends, there were no towns or 
villages called Pelasgian, in Greece Proper, since 776 Ancient 
B c. But there still existed in two dilFerent places, 
even in the age of Herodotus, people whom he believed knowable. 
to be Pelasgians One portion of these occupied the towns of 
Plakia and Skylak^ near Kyzikus, on the Piopontis ; another 
dwelt in a town called KrSstdn, near the Theimaic Gulf.2 
There were moreover certain othei Pelasgian townships which he 
does not specify— it seems indeed, from Thucydides, that there 
were some little Pelasgian townships on the peninsula of Athds.® 
Now Herodotus acquaints us with the romaikable fact, that the 
people of Kr^stdn, those of Plakia and SkylakC, and those of the 
other unnamed Pelasgian townships, all spoke the same language, 
and each of them respectively, a difierent language Irom their 
neighbours around them. He informs us, moreover, that their 
language was a barbarous {%,e , a non-Hellenic) language ; and 
this fact he quotes as an evidence to prove that the ancient 
Pelasgian language was a barbarous language, or distinct from 
the Hellenic. He at the same time states expressly that he has 
no positive knowledge what language the ancient Pelasgians 
spoke— one proof, among others, that no memorials nor means of 
distinct information concerning that people could have been open 
to him. 

This is the one single fact, amidst so many conjectures con- 


^ 1 Ilerodot ii. — *0 Si irepl Tov 

*n«aiov €irra9, a^avis r6v fivQoP 
ovk eyet ikeyyoy 

2 That Ki Sst6n is the proper reading 
in Heiodotus there seems every reason 
to believe— not KrotCn, as Dionys Hal. 
represents it (Ant Rom i 26)— in 
spite of the authoiity of Niebimr in 
favour of the latter. 


3 Thuoyd iv, 100 Compare the new 
Pmgmenta of Strabo, lib vu. edited 
from the Vatican MS by Kramer, an<l 
smce by Tafel (Tubingen, 1S44), sect. 
34,^ p. 26 , — Si TTjy Xfppoyrjcov 
rai^nijy ruy iK Ai^p.vov Tle\a<ry<ay Tivts, 
ely ireVre $L-ppriiJ.iyot, troki<ryi.o.ra.‘ £A«<o- 
’0^59^/^ov, 'A/epodwov;, AtoVf 
®var<rov^ 
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cemmg the Pelasgians, which we can he said to know upon the 
Histoncai testimony of a competent and contemporary witness : 
Pojas|ians the few townships — scatteied and inconsiderable, 
hut all that Herodotus in his day knew as Pelasgian 
language — spoke a barbarous language. And upon such a point 

he must be regarded as an excellent judge. If then (infers the 
historian) all the early Pelasgians spoke the same language as 
those of Kreston and Plakia, they must have changed their 
language at the time when they passed into the Hellenic aggre- 
gate, or became Hellens. How Herodotus conceives that aggregate 
to have been gradually enlarged to its great actual size by incor- 
porating with itseK not only the Pelasgians, but severd other 
nations once barbarians the Hellens having been oiiginally an 
inconsiderable people. Among those other nations once barbarian 
whom Herodotus supposes to have become hellenised, we may 
probably number the Leleges; and with respect to them as well 
as to the Pelasgians, we have contemporary testimony proving 
the existence of barbanan Leleges in later times. Philippus the 
Karian historian attested the present existence, and believed in 
the past existence, of Leleges in his country as serfs or dependent 
cultivators under the Karians, analogous to the Helots in Laconia 
or the Penestae in Thessaly.® We may be very sure that there 
Historical Hellens — ^no men speaking the Hellenic tongue 

Leleges— — standing in such a relation to the Kaiians. Among 

in lon^iS© those many barbaric-speaking nations whom Hero- 
^so. dotus believed to have changed their language and 

passed into Hellens, we may therefore fairly consider the Leleges 
to have been included. For next to the Pelasgians and Pelasgus, 
the Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously in the legendary 
genealogies ; and both together cover the larger portion of the 
Hellenic sod. 

Confining myself to historical evidence and believing that no 
assured results can be derived fi?om the attempt to transform 
legend into history, I accept the statement of Herodotus with 
confidence as to the barbaric language spoken by the Pelasgians 
of his day, and I believe the same with regard to the historical 

1 Herod i, 67. 7rpo<rieexwpT?ie<5Twv KaraXii^as tow AoKcfiou/xoi/iW ElAwrav 

ox/T^Kal&WoiviOveiiivfiap^dpttiv avxvwv* koX rov9 irevdcrraif koX 

2 Athenae vi. P 27i. 4>iAt7nroy iv Kcipd^ TOtt AdAe^iv dtt oiKirour 

vepl Kaput' icoi AeXeyuv crvyypdfApLaTif )(pij<raa'B<u irdkai re KaX vvv. 
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Leleges— but without presuming to determine anything in regard 
to the legendaiy Pelasgians and Leleges, the supposed statements 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. And I think of wit- 
this course more consonant to the laws of historical gaidmg the 
inquiry than that which comes recommended by the 
high authoiity of Dr. Thiilwall, who softens and 
exj)lains away the statement of Herodotus until it admitted,— 
is made to mean only that the Pelasgians of Plakia they^firthe 
and Kr^stdn spoke a very bad Greek. The affirmation ^gendary 
of Heiodotus is distinct, and twice repeated, that the and LeiegL 
Pelasgians of these towns and of his own time spoke a 
barbaric language ; and that word appears to me to admit of but 


one intrepretation ^ To suppose 


1 Herod i 67. ^ ’'HvTtva S« yXIoa-a-av 
letrav ol ^UeXaayolt ovk c'xw arpeKtaJS 
elrrai. el^ St eorri rcicp.aipojui.et'oc? 

Atyetv TotcTL vvv €tl eov<ri JleKatrySiVt 
T&v virep Tvpcrrivtau Kprja-Tbiua iroXiv 
olKeovTuii' KO.I. r)}v TCKcuct/iliv 

re Aral ^KvkaKtjv UeXapySiv oiKt-aduTiap 

'^K\ijcnr6vT(a /cat 6<ra aAAa 

HeXAayiKO. eovra rroAtcTjaara to ovvofAOt. 

el rovTolci 6ct XeyeLv, ^crav 
ot^ IleAacryol ^dp^ajtov yAficrcrav Uvre^, 
Et Totvvv KoX Trap rotovro to HciAaor- 
yt.Kov, TO 'Atti/coi/ eOvoit ^op UeXaayiichp 
apa T^ /ttera/SoA^ ry ’'EAATji/as /cal ttjp 
y\S)ar<TaP peTtpaOe' /cal yap Si} ovre oc 
KpvjCTTuvLijTtii, ox)Sdpoi<rL rdiP pvp tr^dots 
irepioLKtdvttap el<rl oftoyAciXTcroi, ovre ol 
nXoKtTjA'oi'* or^tert fie, opoyXutrcrot. Si}~ 
Aovct fid, oTl rhv rfvcCKavro yAtSorcrijs 
Xa-payr-ypa perapaCvovrc^ «s ravTa rot 

X<t>pia, TOVTOV IxOVCt €V ^vAo/c^ 

In the next chapter Herodotus 
agam calls the Pelasgian nation 
/3ap/3apov. 

J^spectmg this language heard by 
Herodotus at Kr6st6n and Plakia, Dr 
Thirl wall obseives (chap u. p. 60), 
“ This language Heioclotus descnbes as 
barbarous, and it is on this fact he 
grounds his geneial conclusion as to 
the ancient Pelasgian tongue. But be 
has not entered into any details that 
might hare seived to ascertain the 
luannei or degiee m which it differed 
fiom the Greek. Still the expressions 
he uses would have appeared to imply 
that it was essentially foreign, had he 
not spoken quite as strongly in another 
passage, whore it is impossible to 
ascribe a similar meamng to his worda 
When he is enumerating the dialect 


that a man who, like Heiodotus, 


that prevailed among the Ionian 
Gieeks, he obseives that the Ionian 
cities in Lydia agiee not at all in their 
tongue with those of Kaiia, and he 
applies the very same teim to these 
dialects, which he had before used in 
speaking of the remains of the 
Pelasgian language. This passage 
affords a measure by which we may 
estimate the force of the word barbarum 
in the former. Notlimg more can be 
safely mfened from it, than that the 
Pelasgian language w’hich Herodotus 
heard on the Hellespont, and else- 
where, sounded to him a strange 
jargon ; os did the dialect of Mi/hesus 
to a Milesian, and as the Bolognese 
does to a Florentine. This fact leaves 
its real nature and relation to the 
Gieek quite uncertain , and we are the 
less justified in building on it, as ttie 
history of Pelasgian settlements is 
extremely obsoine, and the traditions 
which Herodotus reports on that 
subject have by no means equal weight 
with statements made from his personal 
observation.” (Thirlwall, Hist, of 
Gieece, ch u p. 60, 2nd edit.) 

In the statement delivered by Hero- 
dotus (to which Dr Thirlwall here 
refers) about the language spoken in 
the Ionic Greek cities, the historian 
said (i. 142), — VXSxro’ap Si oit ri/p 
avriip oCrot vevo/ut/cacn, aAA^ rpdvovt 
recra-e^ vapayu>yd(OP. Miletus, MyUS, 
and^ Pndne . — iv rfj KapCn /caToiiajt^at, 
/card ravrd oioAryd/levac <rmt, BpheSns, 
Holophon, &C. — avtal at irfiAstv Tf<r(' 
Trpdrepop AevOetoTjori b/Mkoydova-L Kara 
^utatrop oioip^ cr<pl Si bpO(l>o>pdovart, 
The Chians and Brythweans— xard 
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had heard almost every variety of Greek, in the course of his 
long travels, as well as Egyptian, Phoenician, Assyrian, Lydian, 
and other languages, did not know how to distinguish had Hellenic 
from non-Hellenic, is in my judgment inadmissible ; at any rate 
the supposition is not to be adopted without more cogent evidence 
than any which is here found. 

As I do not presume to determine what were the antecedent 
AUeged internal elements out of which the Hellenic aggregate 
ante-Hel* -v^as foimed, SO I confess myself equally uninformed 
colonies with regard to its evteinal constituents. Kadmus^ 
I^anai-is, Kekrops— the eponyms of the Kadmeians, of 
Egypt— ^ the Danaans, and of the Attic Kekiopia— present 
liable^nor”* themselves to my vision as creatures of legend, and in 
probable that character I have already adverted to them. That 
there may have been very early settlements in continental 
Greece from Phoemcia and Egypt, is nowise impossible ; but I 


T«urb SiaKeyovrcut SdfjLiot. Si err^ iuvT&P 
fiovpot. Ovrot y\tS0‘<njfi 

T«<r<r<fpes’ yCyvovrat 

The words vapoucTjfp (**diS- 

tmctave mode of spetwh’’) are common 
to both these passages, but their 
meaning in the one and in the other is 
to be measured by reference to the 
subject-matter of which the author is 
speaking, as well as to the words which 
accompany them,— especially the word 
Sapj3apo9 in the hist passage Nor can 
I think (with Di Tmilwall) that the 

byralei^nce ^ 4ie othei two woids. 
the reverse is m my j*udgment conect. 
Bap/3apQ9 IS a teim dehmte and unequi- 
vocal but yAw(r<7T7s "vaiies 

accoromg to the companson which you 
happen at the moment to be makmg, 
and its meanmg is here deteimmed by 
its conjunction with jSap^apos. 

When Herodotus was speaking of 
the twelve Ionic cities in Asia, he 
might properly pomt out the differences 
of speech amon^ them as so many 
different xapoKrrtpes yXuercrn ^ : the 
linuts of difference were fixed by the 
knowledge which his hearers possessed 
ot the persons about whom he was 
speaking ; the lomans bemg all notoii- 
ously Heliens. So an author describmg 
Italy might say that Bolognese, 
Bomana Neapohtans, Genoese, &c.. 
Lad different yA<6ir<r»)s, li 

being uudei stood that the difference 


was such as might subsist among 
pei sons all Italians 

But iheie is also a yapcueTtjp yK(ocrains 
of Gieek generally (abstraction made 
ol its vanous dialects and diversities) 
as contrasted with Peisian, Phtemcian, 
or Latin— and ot Italian geueially, as 
contiasted with German or English 
It IS tins companson which Herodotus 
IS taking when he desciibes the 
language spoken by the people ol 
KrestOn and Plakia, and which ho notes 
by the woid ^ap^apov as oi)poBe(l to 
‘EAATjvtKo;/ : it IS witli rofoioiice to this 
companson that xapa^'^tp y>^di(rcn\<s m 
the litty-sevonth chapter is to bo con- 
strued. The woid /SdpjSaoo? is the 
usual and recognised antithosis of 
*'EAA»it' or 'BAAtjvi/cos 

It is not tho least remarkable part 
of the statement of ITeiodotus, that 
the language spoken at Ku^stOn and at 
Plakia was the same, though the places 
woie so far apart from each other 
This identity of itself shows that ho 
meant to spoak of a substantive 
language, not of a “stiango jar- 
gon”. 

I think it therefore certain that 
Herodotus pronounces the Pelasgians 
of his day to speak a substantive 
language different from Greek , but 
whether differing from it m a greater 
or less degree (e, g in the degiee of 
Latin or of Phoenician) wo have no 
means of deciding. 
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see neither positive proof, nor ground for probable inference, that 
there were any such, though traces of Phoenician settlements in 
some of the islands may doubtless be pointed out And if we 
examme the character and aptitude of Greeks, as compared either 
with Egyptians or Phoenicians, it will appear that there is not 
only no analogy, but an obvious and fundamental contrast : the 
Greek may occasionally be found as a boi rower from these 
ultramarme contemporaiies, but he cannot be looked upon as 
their offspring or derivative. Nor can I bring myself to accept 
an hypothesis which imphes (unless we are to regard the supposed 
foreign immigrants as very few m number, in which case the 
question loses most of its importance) that the Hellemc language 
— the noblest among the many varieties of human speech, and 
possessing within itself a pervading symmetry and organization — 
IS a mere confluence of two foreign barbaric languages (Phoenician 
and Egyptian) with two or more mternal barbaric languages — 
Pelasgian, Lelegian, &c. In the mode of investigation pursued 
by different historians into this question of early foreign colonies, 
there is great difference (as in the case of the Pelasgi) between 
different authors — ^from the acquiescent Eiiemerism of Raoul 
Pochette to the refined distillation of Er. Thirlwall in the third 
chapter of his History. It wiU be found that the amount of 
positive knowledge which Dr. Thirlwall guaiantees to his readers 
in that chapter is extremely inconsiderable ; for though he pro- 
ceeds upon the geneial theory (different from that which I hold) 
that historical matter may be distinguished and elicited from the 
legends, yet when the question arises respecting any definite 
historical result, his canon of credibihty is too just to permit him 
to overlook the absence of positive evidence, even when all 
mtrmsic incredibility is removed. That which I note as Terra 
Incognita is in his view a land which may be known up to a 
certam point ; but the map which he draws of it contains so few 
ascertained places as to differ very httle from absolute vacuity. 

The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by Aristotle 
to have been near D6d6na and the river AchelOus — a 
description which would have been unintelligible JSaent 
(since the river does not flow near D6d6na), if it had 
not been qualified by the remark, that the river hail 
often in former times changed its course. He states moreover 
2—13 
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tliat the deluge of Deutalidix took place chiefly in this district, 
which was in those early days inhabited by the Selli, and by the 
people then called Graeci, but now Hellenes.^ The Selli (called 
by Pindar Helli) are mentioned in the Iliad as the ministers of 
the Dodonsean Zeus — “ men who slept on the ground and never 
washed their feet,” and Hesiod in one of the lost poems (the 
Eoiai) speaks of the fat land and rich pastures of the land called 
Hellopia wherein D6dCna was situated.® On what authority 
Aristotle made his statement, we do not know ; but the general 
feeling of the Greeks was different, connecting Deukalion, Hell^n, 
and the Hellenes, primarily and specially with the territory 
called Achaia Phthi6tis, between Mount Othrys and CEta We 
can neither aflS.rm nor deny his assertion that the people in the 
neighbourhood of D6d6na were called Graeci before they were 
called Hellenes. There is no ascertained instance of the mention 
of a people called Graeci in any author earlier than this Aristotelian 
treatise; for the allusions to Alkman and Sophokl^s prove 
nothing to the point.® Nor can we explain how it came to pass 
that the Hellenes were known to the Eomans only under the 
name of Graeci or Graii. But the name by which a people is 
known to foreigners is often completely different from its own 
domestic name, and we are not less at a loss to assign the reason, 
how the Pasena of Etruria came to be known to the Eomans by 
the name of Tuscans or Etiuscans, 

1 Aristotel. Mefceorol. i 14. may well be only a dialectic variety of 

siHomei, Iliad, xvi. 234; Hesiod, ypaey, analogous to and for 

Pragm 149, ed Maiktscbeftel,Sophokl opvig, &c (Ahrens, He Bialecto 

Trachin 1174 , Strabo, vn. p 32S Bonca, sect 11, p. 91 , and sect 81, p. 

3 Stephan Byz , v. Tpat/eo? — rpaiKes 242), perhaps declined like yvvtuM^ 

TTopa t< 3 ’AA/cjuavt ai rwy The term used by Sophokles, if we 

p. 7 )Tepe 5 , Kot Trapa ^<f>oKXec ip Hocftecip. may beheve Photius, was not Tpa^d?, 
icrrl 8k rf UkrairX.ao'fihst ^ Trj^ TpaX$ but 'PaiKds (Photlus, p 480, 16 ; Bm- 
evdeca? Kkttxi^ tcrtv, dorf, Fragment. Soph 988 ; compare 

The woid rpaiKe? in Alkman, mean- 456) Eustathius (p. 890) seems unde- 
ing “the mothers of the Hellenes, cided between the two. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MEMBEES OE THE HELLEHIO AGGREOATE, SEPARATELY 
TAKEN.— GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNSSHS. 

Having in the preceding chapter touched upon the Greeks in 
their aggregate capacity, I now come to describe separately the 
portions of which this aggregate consisted, as they present them- 
selves at the first discernible period of history. 

It has already been mentioned that the twelve races or sub- 
divisions, members of what is called the Amphiktyonic ^mphiktyo- 
convocation, were as follows : — iiic laces. 

North of the pass of Thermopylse, — Thessalians, Perrhsebians, 
Magnates, Achseans, Melians, .^Snianes, Dolopes. 

South of the pass of Thermopylae, — Dorians, lonians, Boeotians, 
Lokrians, Phokians. 

Other Hellenic races, not comprised among the Amphiktyons, 

were — Non-Am 

The iEtolians and Akarnanians, north of the Gulf plnktyomc 
of Corinth. 

The Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, and Triphylians, in the 
central and western portion of Peloponnesus: I do not here 
name the Achaeans, who occupied the southern or Peloponnesian 
coast of the Corinthian gulf^ because they may be presumed to 
have been originally of the same race as the Phthiot Achseans, 
and therefore participant in the Amphiktyonic constituency, 
though their actual connexion with it may have been disused. 

The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly peculiar sub- 
division, who occupied some scattered points on the sea-coast — 
Hermion^ on the Argolic peninsula ; Styrus and Karystus in 
Euboea ; the island of Kythnus, &c. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that our historical 
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discernment of the Hellenic aggregate, apart from the illusions 
First peiiod 0 ^ legend, commences with 776 b.o., yet with regard 
of Grecian to the larger number of its subdivisions just enume- 
from 776— rated, we can hardly be said to possess any specific 
560 B.C. anterior to the invasion of Xerxes in 480 b.o. 

Until the year 560 B c. (the epoch of Croesus in Asia Minor, and 
of Peisistratus at Athens), the history of the Greeks presents 
hardly anything of a collective character the movements of each 
portion of the Hellenic world begin and end apart from the rest 
The destruction of Kiirha by the Amphiktyons is the first 
historical incident which biings into play, in defence of the 
Delphian temple, a common Hellenic feeling of active obligation 
But about 560 b.o , two important changes are seen to come 
into operation which alter the character of Grecian 
history — extricating it out of its former chaos of 
30?Bcf^ detail, and centralising its isolated phoenomena. — 1. 

The subjugation of the Asiatic Greeks by Lydia and 
by Persia, followed by their struggles for emancipation — ^wherein 
the European Greeks became implicated, first as accessories, and 
afterwards as principals. 2 . The combined action of the large 
mass of Greeks under Sparta, as their most powerful state and 
acknowledged chief, succeeded by the rapid and extraordinary 
growth of Athens, the complete development of Grecian maritime 
power, and the struggle between Athens and Sparta for the 
headship. These two causes, though distinct in themselves, must 
nevertheless be regarded as working together to a certain degree 
— or rather the second grew out of the first For it was the 
Persian invasions of Greece which first gave bii th to a wide-spread 
alarm and antipathy among the leading Greeks (we must not 
call it Pan-Hellenic, since more than half of the Amphiktyonic 
constituency gave eai'th and water to Xerxes) against the bar- 
barians of the East, and impressed them with the necessity of 
joint active operations under a leader. The idea of a leadership 
or hegemony of collective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily vested 
in some one state for common security against the barbarians, 
thus became current — an idea foreign to the mind of Sol6n, or 
any one of the same age. Hext came the miraculous development 
of Athens, and the violent contest between her and Sparta which 
should be the leader ; the larger portion of Hellas taking side 
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with one or the other, and the common quairel against the Persian 
being for the time put out of sight Athens is put down, Sparta 
acquires the undisputed hegemony, and again the anti-barbaric 
feeling manifests itself, though faintly, in the Asiatic expeditions 
of Agesilaus. But the Spartans, too incompetent either to 
deserve or maintam this exalted position, are overthrown by the 
Thebans — ^themselves not less incompetent, with the single 
exception of Epamein6ndas. The death of that single man 
extinguishes the pretensions of Thebes to the hegemony. Hellas 
IS left^ Khe the deserted Penelop^ in the Odyssey, worried by the 
competition of several suitors, none of whom is strong enough to 
stretch the bow on which the prize depends.^ Such a manifesta- 
tion of force, as well as the trampling down of the competing 
suitors, is reserved, not for any legitimate Hellenic arm, but for 
a seim-heEenised- Macedonian, ‘‘brought up at Pella,” and 
TrtflTring good his encroachiuents gradually from the north of 
Olympus. The hegemony of Greece thus passes for ever out of 
Grecian hands ; but the conqueror finds his interest in reviving, 
as a name and pretext, the old miso-Persian banner, after it had 
ceased to represent any real or earnest feeling, and had given 
place to other impulses of more recent growth. The desolation 
and sacrilege once committed by Xerxes at Athens is avenged by 
annihilation of the Persian empire. And this victorious consum- 
mation of the once powerful Pan-HeUenic antipathy— the dream 
of Xenophdns and the Ten Thousand Greeks after the battle of 
Kunaxa — the hope of Jasdn of Pherse — the exhortation of 
Isoki'atds* — the project of Philip and the achievement of Alexan- 
<ier, — while it manifests the irresistible might of Hellenic and 
Macedonian arms in the then existmg state of the world, is at the 
same time the closmg scene of substantive Grecian life. The 
citizen-feelings of Greece become afterwards merely secondary 
forces, subordinate to the preponderance of Greek mercenaries 


1 Xenophon, Hellen. vii 5, 27, 
Demosthenes, De Coron. 7, p 281.— 

aAA.a Tt? aicptroff Kal Trapa TOifrotST Kol 
irapa tols oXXois ^E\^.rj(rLV epis koX 
rapax^. 

2 Demosthen de Coron, c. 21, p. 247 
8 Xenophon, Anabas lii 2, 26—26. 

Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 12 ; Iso- 
krat^s, Orat ad Phihpp , Orat v. p 


107 This discourse of Isokratfis is 
composed expressly for the purpose of 
calling on Phihp to put himself at the 
head of united Greece against the 
Persians . the Oratio iv., called Pane- 
gynca, recommends a combination of 
all Greeks for the same purpose, but 
under the hegemony of Athens, putting 
aside ah intestine ddlerences : see Orat 
iv p.45— 68. 
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under Macedonian order, and to the rudest of all native Hellens 
— ^the -2Etolian mountaineers. Some few individuals are indeed 
found, even in the third century b.c., worthy of the best times of 
Hellas, and the Achaean confederation of that century is an 
honourable attempt to contend against irresistible difficulties : but 
on the whole, that free, social, and political march, which gives 
so much interest to the earlier centuries, is irrevocably banished 
from Greece after the generation of Alexander the Great 
The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking the period 
from Croesus and Peisistratus down to the generation 
of Alexander (560—300 B.c.), the phaenomena of Hellas 
generally, and her relations both foreign and inter- 
first period political, admit of bemg grouped together in masses 
With contmued dependence on one or a few predoini- 
nant circumstances. They may be said to constitute 
a sort of historical epopee, analogous to that which 
Herodotus has constructed out of the wars between Greeks and 
barbarians from the legends of 16 and Eurdpa down to the repulse 
of Xerxes. But when we are called back to the period between 
7Y6 and 660 B.O., the phasnomena brought to our knowledge are 
scanty in number — exhibiting few common feelings or interests, 
and no tendency towards any one assignable purpose. To impait 
attraction to this first period, so obscure and unpromising, we 
shall be compelled to consider it in its relation with the second , 


oartly as a preparation, pai’tly as a contrast 

Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Attica, during 
these two centuries, we know absolutely nothing ; but 
lo^raSian it will be possible to furnish some information respect- 
^ the early condition and struggles of the great 
Attxca) not Dorian states in Peloponnesus, and respecting the rise 
afi^toing Sparta from the second to the first place in the 
the first comparative scale of Grecian powers. Athens becomes 
first known to us at the legislation of Drako and the 
attempt of Kyldn (620 B.c.) to make himself despot ; and we 
gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Eubcea and Asia 
Minor during the century of their chief prosperity, prior to the 
reign and conquests of Croesus. In this way we shall form to 
ourselves some idea of the growth of Sparta and Athens, — of the 
short-lived and energetic development of the Ionic Greeks — and 
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of the slow working of those causes which tended to bring about 
increased Hellenic intercommunication — as contrasted with the 
enlarged lange of ambition, the grand Pan-Hellenic ideas, the 
systematised party-antipathies, and the mtensified action both 
abroad and at home, which grew out of the contest with Persia. 

Theie were also two or three lemarkable manifestations which 
will require special notice during this first period of Grecian 
history : — 1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent forth by 
individual cities, and the rise and progress of these several 
colonies; 2. The number of despots who arose in the various 
Grecian cities; 3 The lyric poetry; 4. The rudiments of that 
which afterwards ripened into moral philosophy, as mamfested 
in gnomes or aphorisms — or the age of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before I proceed to relate those earhest proceedings 
(unfortunately too few) of the Dorians and lonians during the 
historical period, together with the other matters just alluded to, 
it will be convenient to go over the names and positions of those 
other Grecian states respecting which we have no mformation 
during these first two centuries. Some idea will thus be formed 
of the less important members of the Hellenic aggregate previous 
to the time when they will be called into action. We begm by 
the territory north of the pass of Thermopylse. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this celebrated 
pass and the mouth of the river Peneius, by far oenenU 
the most powerful and important were the Thessalians. 

Sometimes indeed the whole of this area passes under Greeks 
the name of Thessaly — since nominally, though not Themo- 
always really, the power of the Thessalians extended 
over the whole. We know that the Trachinian Herakleia, 
founded by the Lacedaemonians in the early yeai's of the 
Peloponnesian war close at the pass of Thermopylse, was 
planted upon the territory of the Thessalians.^ But there were 
also within these limits other races, inferior and dependent on 
the Thessalians, yet said to be of more ancient date, and certainly 
not less genume subdivisions of the Hellenic name. The Perrhsebi * 

1 Thucyd, iii. 93, Oi (decrcraKol ev 440—441 HeroUotus notices the pass 

Svvdfiec ovT «5 rmirv /cal over the chain of Olympus or the 

cirl Yp e/cTt^ero (Heratcleia), &c. Oambunian mountains by 'which Xeixes 

2 Heiodot. Til 178 , Strabo, ix. p. and his army passed out of Macedonia 
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occupied tlie northern poition of the territory between the lower 
course of the river Peneius and Mount Olympus. The Magnates ^ 
dwelt along the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa and Pelion on 
one side and the .^gean on the other, comprising the south-eastern 
cape and the eastern coast of the Gulf of Pagasae as far as Idlkos. 
Ths Achaeans occupied the territory called Phthidtis, extending 
from near Mount Pindus on the west to the Gulf of Pagasse on 
the east 2 — ^along the mountain chain of Othrys with its lateral 
projections northerly into the Thessalian plain, and southerly 
even to its junction with CEta. The three tribes of the Mahans 
dwelt between Achasa Phthidtis and Thermopylae, including 
both Trachin and Herakleia. Westward of Achaea Phthi6tis, the 
lofty region of Pindus or Tymphrestus, with its dechvities both 
westward and eastward, was occupied by the Dolopes. 

All these five tribes or subdivisions — Perrhsobians, Magnates, 
Thessalians Achaeans of Phthi6tis, Mahans, and Dolopes, together 
depen^^^ with certain Epirotic and Macedonian tribes besides, 
dents. beyond the boundaries of Pindus and Olympus — ^were 
in a state of irregular dependence upon the Thessalians, who 
occupied the central plain or basin drained by the Peneius. 
That river receives the streams from Olympus, from Pindus, and 
from Othrys — flowing through a region which was supposed by its 
inhabitants to have been once a lake, until Poseiddn cut open the 
defile of Temp^, through which the waters found an efflux. In 
travelling northward from Thermopyloe, the commencement of 
this fertile region— the amplest space of land continuously 
productive which Hellas presents — ^is strikingly marked by the 
steep rock and ancient iortress of Thaumaki fiom whence the 
traveller, passing over the mountains of Achaea Phtlii6tis and 
Othrys, sees before him the plains and low declivities which 
reach northward across Thessaly to Olympus A narrow stnp of 
coast— in the interior of the Gulf of Pagaste, between the Magnates 
and the Achseans, and containing the towns of Amphanaeum and 

into Perrhsebia seo tlxe description of territory of TTrachm m the limits of 
the pass and the neighhourmg country PhthiCtis ^trabo, I c.). Herodotus 
in Leake, IVavels in Northern Greece, considers PhthiOtis as terminating a 
ch. xxvui vol. in p 8S8— 848 ; compare little north of the nver Spercheius ah 
Livy, xlu 63 198). 

1 fcJkylax, Periplus, 0. 66 ; llerodot s See the description of Thanmaki 
vii. 183—188. m Livy, xxicii. 4, and m Dr Holland’s 

<2 Skylax, Penpl. c 04 ; Strabo, ix. Travels, ch. xvii, vol li p. llSh^now 
p. 433 — 184. Sophoklds mclnded the Thomoko. 
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Pagasse ^ — belonged to tbis proper territory of Tliessaly, but its 
great expansion was inland : witbm it were situated tbe cities of 
Pherse, Pharsalus, Skotussa, Larissa, Krannon, Atrax, Pharkaddn, 
Tiikka, Metropolis, Pelinna, &c. 

The abundance of corn and cattle from the neighbouring plains 
sustained in these cities a numerous population, and above all a 
proud and disorderly noblesse, whose manners bore much 
resemblance to those of the ‘heroic times. They were violent in 
their behaviour, eager in armed feud, but unaccustomed to 
political discussion or compromise; faithless as to obligations, 
yet at the same time generous in their hospitalities, and much 
given to the enjoyments of the table.^ Breeding the finest horses 
in Greece they were distinguished for their excellence as cavalry ; 
but their infantry is little noticed, nor do the Thessalian cities 
seem to have possessed that congregation of free and tolerably 
eq^ual citizens, each master of his own arms, out of whom the 
lanks of hoplites were constituted. The warlike nobles, such as 
the Aleuadae at Larissa, the Skopadae at Kranndn, despising 
everything but equestrian service for themselves, furnished, from 


1 Skylax, Peripl c. 66 Hesychius (v 
irayactTn? ’AttoAA.wv) seems to reckon 
PagassB as Achsean. 

About the towns in Thessaly and 
their various positions, see Manneit, 
Geo^ph der Gr, und Eomer, Part 
vn. Book 111 ch 8 and 9 

There was an ancient rehgioiis cere- 
mony, celebrated by the JDelphians 
every nmth year (EnnaetOiis) a pio- 
cession was sent from Delphi to the 
pass of TempS, consistmg of well-bom 
youths under an archi-theOr, who repre- 
sented the proceeding ascribed by an 
old legend to Apollo , that god was 
believed to have gone thither to receive 
expiation after the slaughter of the 
serpent Pytho • at least this was one 
among several discrepant legends. The 
chief youth plucked and brought back 
a branch fiom the sacred lauiel at 
Tempd, as a token that he had fulfilled 
his mission* he returned by **the 
sacred road,” and broke his fast at a 
place called Aewn/tas near Lanssa A 
solemn festival, frequented by a large 
concourse of people from the surround- 
mg regions, was celebiated on this 
occasion at Tempd, m honour of Apollo 
Tempeitds C-d-jarrAovvc Tefirreirtf. in the 
^ohe dialect of Thessaly see insenpt. 
in Boeckh, Coip. Ins. No. 1767). The 


procession was accompanied by a flute- 
player 

See Plutarch, Qusest Griec ch. xi 
p 292 ; De Musicd, ch. xiv. p 1136 ; 
JSJlian, V. H. ui 1 , Stephan. Byz. v. 

^ It is important to notice these reli- 
gious processions as establishing inter- 
couise and sympathies between the 
distant members of Hellas : but the 
inferences which 0 Muller (Dorians, 
B u I, p. 222) would build upon them, 
as to the oiiginal seat of the Donans 
and the wor^p of Apollo, are not to 
be trusted. 

2 Plato, Krito, c 15, p 63. eicei yap 
Stj wKetorrj) ara^Ca ical aKo\a<rCa (compaie 
the beginning of the MenOn)— a remark 
the more stiiking, since he had just 
before described the Boiotian Thebes 
as a well-regulated city, though both 
Dikaearchus and Polybius repiosent it 
in their times as so much the contrary. 

See also Demosthen Olynth. i. c 9, 

§ 16, cont Aristocrat, c 29, p. 657 ; 

chol. Eurip Phoeniss. U66, Theo- 
pomp Fragment. 64—178, ed. Didot; 
Aristophanes, Plut. 621. 

The march of political affairs in 
Thessaly is underswod from Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 1 , compare Anabas. i. 1, 
10, and Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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their extensive herds on the plain, horses for the poorer soldiers. 
These Thessalian cities exhibit the extreme of turbulent oligaichy, 
occasionally trampled down by some one man of gieat vigour, but 
little tempered by that sense of political communion and reverence 
for established law, which was found among the better cities of 
Hellas. Both in Athens and Sparta, so different in many respects 
from each other, this feeling wiU be found, if not indeed constantly 
predominant, yet constantly present and operative. Both of them 
exhibit a contrast with Larissa or Pherm not unlike that between 
Eome and Capua — the former with her endless civil disputes 
Thessalian constitutionally conducted, admittmg the joint action 
character Qf parties against a common foe : the latter with her 
abundant soil enriching a luxurious oligarchy, and impelled 
according to the feuds of her great propiietors, the Magii, Blossn, 
and JubeUii.^ 

The Thessalians are indeed m their character and capacity as 
much Epiiotic or Macedoman as Hellenic, forming a sort of li nk 
between the two. For the Macedonians, though trained in after- 
times upon Grecian principles by the genius of Philip and Alex- 
ander, so as to constitute the celebrated heavy-armed phalanx, 
were originally (even in the Peloponnesian war) distinguished 
chiefly for the excellence of their cavalry, like the Thessalian ; 2 
while the broad-brimmed hat or kausia, and the short spreading 
mantle or chlamys, were common to both. 

We are told that the Thessalians were originally immigrants 
from Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of the plain of the 
Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) was then called .^Eolis, 
and which they found occupied by the Pelasgi.® It may be 
doubted whether the great Thessalian families— such as the 
Aleuadse of Larissa, descendants ftom H^rakles, and placed by 
Pindar on the same level as the Lacedesmonian kings ^ — would 
liave admitted this Thespiotianoiigin ; nor dees it coincide with 
the tenor of those legends which make the eponym, Thessalus, 


1 Seo Cicero Orat inPison. c 11 ; De 
leg. Agrar. cent. Bullum, c. 84—36. 

3 Compare the Thessalian cavalry as 
descubed by Polybius, iv 8, mth the 
Macedonian as described by Thucy- 
dides, li. 100. 

SHerodot vii 176, Thncyd i. 12. 


4 Pindar, Pyth. x. init., vdth the 
Schoha, and the valuable comment of 
Boeckh, m reference to the Aleuadse ; 
Schneider ad Anstot. Poht v. 6, 9; 
and the Essay of Buttmann, Von dem 
Geschlecht der Aleuaden, art. xxii 
vol u p 254, of the collection called 
“Mythologus”. 
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son of Herakl^s. Moreover it is to “be remarked that the language 
of the Thessalians was Hellenic, a variety of the ^olic dialect ; ^ 
the same (so far as we can make out) as that of the people whom 
they must have found settled in the country at their first conquest. 
If then it he true, that at some period anterior to the commence- 
ment of authentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed 
the passes of Pmdus, and established themselves as conquerors 
in Thessaly, we must suppose them to have been more warlike 
than numerous, and to have gradually dropt their primitive 
language. 

In other respects, the condition of the population of Thessaly, 
such as we find it during the historical period, favours the 
supposition of an original mixture of conquerors and conquered : 
for it seems that there was among the Thessalians and their 
dependents a triple gradation, somewhat rnalogous to that of 
Laconia. First, a class of rich proprietors distributed throughout 
the principal cities, possessing most of the soil, and constituting 
separate oligarchies loosely hanging together.® Next the subject 
Achaeans, Magnates, Perihaebi, different from the Laconian 
Perioeki, in this point, that they retained their ancient tribe- 
name and separate Amphiktyonie franchise. Thirdly, a class of 
serfs or dependent cultivators, corresponding to the Laconian 
Helots, who tilling the lands of the wealthy ohgarchs, paid over 
a proportion of its produce, furnished the retamers by which 
these great families were surrounded, served as their followers in 
the cavalry, and were in a condition of villenage , — yet with the 
important reserve that they could not be sold out of the country,® 


1 Ahrens, He Dialect. iESolica, c. 1, 

2 . 

2 See Anstot. Polit li. 6, 3 ; Thucyd. 
il 99—100 

s The words asaihed hy XenophOn 
(Hellen. vi i, li) to Jason of Pheite, 
and the lines of Theooiitus (xn. 34), 
attest the nmnbers and vigour of the 
Thessalian Penestse, and the gieat 
wealth of the Aleuaaee and Skopadse 
Both these families acquired celebiity 
from the verses of Simomdes ; he was 
patromsed and his muse invoked by 
both of them ; see .^han, V. H xu. 1 ; 
Ovid, Ibis, 612 , QuintiUian, xu 2, 16 
Pindar also boasts of his friendship 
With Thorax the Aleuad (Pyth. x. 99) 

The Thessahau avSpavoSurraC allu- 


ded to m AnstophanSs (Plutus, 621) 
must have sold men out of the country 
for slaves — either lefractory Penestse, 
or Perrhsebian, Ma^etic, and Achaean 
freemen, seized by violence : the 
Atheman comic poet Mnosimachus, in 
jesting on the voracity of the Phar- 
salians, exclaims, ap. Athonse. x. p. 
418- 

apa TTOv 

htn^v Ka,re<T6Cov<ri v6K,tv ^Axat/c^v. 

Pagasse was celebrated as a place 
of export for slaves (Ilennippus ap. 
Athenae. i 40). 

Men6n of Pharsalus assisted the 
Athenians against Amphipolis with 
200 01 300 Penestse on horseback, of 
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that^they had a permanent tenure in the soil, and that they 
maintained among one another the relations of family and village. 
This last-mentioned order of men, in Thessaly called the Penestse, 
Condition IS assimilated by all ancient authors to the Helots of 
population and in both cases the danger attending such 

of Thessaly a social arrangement is noticed by Plato and Aristotle. 
iiceSh? JFor Helots as well as the Penestse had their own 
Penestae. common language and mutual sympathies, a separate 
residence, arms, and courage, to a certain extent, also, they 
possessed the means of acq[uiring property, since we are told that 
some of the Penestse were richer than their masters.^ So many 
means of action, combined with a degraded social position, gave 
rise to frequent revolt and incessant apprehensions. As a general 
lule, indeed, the cultivation of the soil by slaves or dependents, 
for the benefit of proprietors in the cities, prevailed throughout 
most parts of Greece. The rich men of Thebes, Argos, Athens, 
or Elis, must have derived their incomes in the same manner ; 
but it seems that there was often in other places a larger 
intermixtui’e of bought foreign slaves, and also that the number, 
fellow-feeling and courage of the degraded village population 
was nowhere so great as in Thessaly and Laconia. Now the 
origin of the Penestae m Thessaly is ascribed to the conquest 
of the territory by the Thesprotians, as that of the Helots in 
Laconia is traced to the Doiian conquest The victors in both 
countiies are said to have entered into a convention with the 
vanquished jJoptdation, whereby the latter became serfs and 
tillers of the land for the benefit of the former, hut were at the 
same time protected in their holdings, constituted subjects of the 
state, and secured against being sold away as slaves. Even m 
the Thessalian cities, though inhabited in common by Thessalian 
proprietors and their Penestae, the quarters assigned to each were 
to a great degree separated : what was called the Free Agora 
could not be trodden by any Pene&t except when specially 
summoned .3 

his own” (ITeveoTaif t5iot?)—P®iR08- Both Plato and Aristotle insist on 
then TTvpL ‘S.vvra^. c. 9, p. 173, cont. the extreme danger of having numerous 
Aristocrat, c 61, p 6^. slaves, fellow-countrymen and of one 

1 Archemachus ap. Athense vi. p. language— (o/i3^vXoi, 6/43<^<i)vot, irarptw- 
564 , Plato, Legg vi p 777 , Auatot. rai AAAjJAwv). 

i°n ® ^ 
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Wlio tlie people were, wliom tlie conquest of Thessaly 
Thesprotians reduced to this predial vilienage, we who the 
find differently stated. According to Theoponipus, 
they were Perrhaehians and Magnates ; accoiding to doubtful 
others, Pelasgians; while Arehemachus alleged them to have 
been Boeotians of the territory of ArnI — some emigrating to 
escape the conquerors, others remaimng and accepting the 
condition of serfs. But the conquest, assummg it as a fact, 
occurred at far too early a day to allow of our making out either 
the manner in which it came to pass or the state of things which 
preceded it. The Pelasgians whom Herodotus saw at Kreston 
are afiB.imed by him to have been the descendants of those who 
quitted Thessaly to escape 2 the invading Thesprotians ; though 
others held that the Boeotians, driven on this occasion from their 
habitations on the GuK of Pagasse near the Aehseans of Phthi6tis,. 
precipitated themselves on Orchomenos and Boeotia, and settled 
in it, expelling the Minyae and the Pelasgians. 

Passing over the legends on this subject, and confining ourselves 
to historical time, we find an established quadruple 2 ^ 

division of Thessaly, said to have been introduced in division of 
the time of Aleuas, the ancestor (real or mythical) 
of the powerful Aleuadae, — ^ThessalLdtis, Pelasgiotis, Hi8ti8e6tis, 
PhthiGtis.^ In Phthiotis were comprehended the Achaeans, whose 
chief towns were Miletsea, ItGnus, Thebse Phthiotides, Alos, 
Larissa Elremast^ and Pteleon, on or near the western coast of the 
Gulf of Pagasae. HistiseOtis, to the north of the Peneius, 


1 Theopoinpus suid Archomachus ap 
Athense vi p. 264—206 , compare 
Thucyd u 12 ; Steph Byz v *’Apv»?— 
the couverse of this stoiy in Strabo, ix 
p. 401—411, of the 'rhessaliau Aiud 
Demg settled from Boeotia That the 
viUeuis or Penestae weie completely 
distanct from the cirounnaceiit depen- 
dents— Achteans, Ma^Stes, Perrh»- 
bians, we see by Atiot. Poht. li. 6, 3. 
They had their eponymous hero 
Penest&s, whose descent was traced to 
Thessalus son of HOrakl^s . they were 
thus connected with the m^hical 
father of the nation (Schol. Anstoph. 
Vesp. 1271). 

3 Herodot. 1. 67 ; compare vii 176, 

8 Hellamkus, Fragm 28, ed. Didot , 
Harpocration, v. Terpapxto- . the quad- 


ruple division was older than Hekatams 
(Steph Byz. v. Kpdyvut/)* 

Hekatceus connected the Peirhm- 
hians with the geneaJo^ of jEoIus 
through Tyr6 the daughtei of 
Salm6neus they passed as AioAtis 
(Hekatseus, Fxa^. 334, ed. Didot ; 
Stwhan. Byz v. ^d\avva and Topj^oc). 

The temtory of the city of Histitea 
dn the north part of the island of 
Euboea) was also called Hioticebtis 
The double occurrence of this name 
(no uncommon thing in ancient Greece) 
seems to have given nso to the state- 
ment, that the Peirhtebi had subdued 
the northern parts of Euboea, and 
earned over the inhabitants of the 
Euboean Histisea captive mto th& 
north-west of Thessaly (Strabo, ix. p 
4J7, X p. 446). 
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comprised the Perrhsebians with numerous towns strong in 
situation, but of no great size or importance ; they occupied the 
passes of Olympus,^ and are sometimes considered as extendmg 
westward across Pmdus. Pelasgiotis included the Magnates, 
together with that which was called the Pelasgic plain bordering 
on the western side of Pelion and Ossa.® ThessaliOtis comprised 
the central plain of Thessaly and the upper course of the river 
Peneius. This was the political classification of the Thessalian 
power, framed to suit a time when the separate cities were 
maintained in harmonious action by favourable circumstances or 
by some energetic individual ascendency , ioi their union was in 
general interrupted and disorderly, and we find certain cities 
standing aloof while the rest went to war.^ Though a certain 
political junction, and obligations of some kind towards a common 
authority, were recognised in theory by all, and a chief or Tagus* 
was nominated to enforce obedience, — ^yet it frequently happened 
that the disputes of the cities among themselves prevented the 
choice of a Tagus, or drove him out of the country, and left the 
alliance little more than nominah Larissa, Pharsalus ® and Pherse 
— each with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts — seem to 
Disorderly ^®3,rly on a par in strength, and each torn 

^ the ““Cy by intestine faction, so that not only was the supremacy 
Thessalian over common dependents relaxed, but even the means 
cities. Qf repelling invaders greatly enfeebled. The depen- 
dence of the Perrhsebians, Magnites, Acheeans, and Malians, might 
under these ciicumstances be often loose and easy. But the 
condition of the Penestae — who occupied the villages belongmg 
to these gieat cities, in the central plain i of Pelasgi6tis and 
Thessali6tis, and from whom the Aleuadse anjd Skopadse derived 
their exuberance of landed pioduce — was nojway mitigated, if it 
was not even aggravated, by such constant factions. Nor were 
there wanting cases in which the discontent if this subject class 

1 Pliny, H. N. iv. 1 ; Strabo, ix. p royotj Kal rS — ^the title of Tagi 
440 seems thus to have been given to the 

^ Strabo, ix. p. 443. magistrates of separate , Thessalian 

8 Diodor xvin 11 ; Thuoyd li 22 cities. The Ijascnptions of Thaumaki 
, A The inscription No. 1770 m Boeckh’s (No 1773—177(4) have the title apxovre?, 
Corpus Insonpt. contains a letter of notrayoC The title rayds was peculiar 
the Roman consul, Titus Qumctius to Thessaly (Pollux, i. 128). 

Flamimnus, addressed to the city of s Xeno^om, Hellen. vi. 1, 9 ; Diodor. 
Kyretise (north of Atrax in Perrh® bia}. xiv. 82 ; Thufcyd. i. 8. Herod vii. 6, 
The letter is addressed, Kvpen4&)i/ rots calls the Aleniad® eea-orakCtis ^SainA^ev. 
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was employed by membeia of tbe native oligarchy,^ or even by 
foreign states, for tbe purpose of bringing about political 
revolutions, 

“When Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the neighbouring . 
people pay tribute to her ; she can send into the field 6,000 
cavalry and 10,000 hoplites or heavy-armed infantry,” ^ observed 
JasOn, despot of Pherse, to Polydamas of Pharsalus, in endeavouring 
to prevail on the latter to second his pretensions to that dignity. 
The impost due from the tributaries, seemingly considerable, 
was then realised with arrears, and the duties upon imports at 
the harbours of the Pagasaean gulf, imposed for the benefit of the 
confederacy, were then enforced with stiictness ; but the observa- 
tion shows that while unanimous Thessaly was very powerful, 
her periods of unanimity were only occasional.^ Among the 
nations which thus paid tribute to the fulness of 
Thessalian power, we may number not merely the pJwerof 
Perrhsebi, Magnates, and Achaeans of Phthi6tis, but 
also the Malians and Dolopes, and various tribes of state of 
Epirots extending to the westward of Pindus ^ We 
may lemark that they were all (except the Malians) javelin-men 
or light-ai‘med troops, not serving in rank with the full panoply; 
a fact which in Greece counts as presumptive evidence of a lower 
civilization ; the Magnates, too, had a peculiar close-fitting mode 
of dress, probably suited to movements in a mountainous country.® 
There was even a time when the Thessalian power threatened to 
extend southward of Thermopylse, and subjugate the Phokians, 
Dorians, and Lokrians. So much were the Phokians alarmed at 
this danger, that they had built a wall across the pass of 
Thermopylae for the purpose of more easily defending it against 

1 Xenophon, Memorah i. 2, 24 ; to denounce Philip as having got pos- 
Hellenic u 3, 87. The loss of the session of the puUlic authority of the 
comedy called IldAci? of Bupolis (see Thessalian confederation, partly hy 
Meineke, Fragm. Comxcor. Gicec p mtngue, partly by foice, and we thus 
613) probably prevents us from under- hear of the Atjuei/es and the ayopat 
standing the sarcasm of Anstophanfis which formed the revenue of the con- 
(Vesp 1203) about the irapoTrpe'trjSeta federacy. 

of Amynias among the Penestre of * Xenophon (Hellen.vi 1, 7) numbers 
Pharbalus; but the incident there the Mopcucot among these tributaries 
alluded to can have nothing to do with along with the Bolopes . the Maraces 
the proceedings of Kntxas, touched are named by Pliny (H N iv. 8) also 
upon by Xeno^dn along with the Dolopes, but we do not 

2 Xenophon, Hellen, vi 1, 9—12. know where they dwelt. 

s Demosthen Olynth. i. c 8, p 16, « Xenophon, Hellen, vi 1, 9 , Pindar, 

iL c. 5, p. 21. The orator had occasion Pyth. iv. 80. 
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Thessalian invaders, who are reported to have penetrated more 
than once into the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some 
severe defeats.^ At what precise time these events happened, we 
find no information ; but it must have been considerably eailier 
than the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive wall which had 
been built at Thermopylae by the Phokians was found by 
Leonidas m a state of nun. But the Phokians, though they no 
longer felt the necessity of keepmg up this wall, had not ceased 
to feai and hate the Thessalians — an antipathy which will be 
iound to manifest itself palpably in connexion with the Persian 
invasion On the whole the lesistance of the Phokians was 
successful, for the power of the Thessalians never reached south- 
ward of the pass. 

It will be recollected that these different ancient races,— 
Ach.jean'3, Peirliaobi, Magnates, Achseans, Mahans, Dolopes,— 
mSS; tributaries of the Thessalians, stiU retained 

M^ans, ’ their Amphiklyonio franchise, and wre considered 
&c , all * legitimate Mellenes i all except the Mahans are 
o/Kifi- mentioned in the Iliad. We shall rarely have 

sfUians, but occasion to speak much of them in the course of this 
phiktyomc history : they are found siding with Xerxes (chiefly 
races, by constraint) in his attack of Greece, and almost 
indifferent in the struggle between Sparta and Athens That 
the Achseans of Phthiotis are a portion of the same race as the 
Achscans of Peloponnesus it seems reasonable to believe, though 
we trace no historical evidence to authenticate it. Achsea 
PhthiOtis is the seat of HellSn, the patriarch of the entire race,— 
of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a town, by others as 
a district of some breadth, — and of the great national hero 
Achilles. Its connexion with the Peloponnesian Achooans is not 
imlike that of DOns with the Peloponnesian Dorians.3 

We have also to notice another ethnical kindred, the date and 
circumstances of which are given to us only in a mythical form, 
but which seems nevertheless to be in itself a reality,— that of 
the Magnates on Pelion and Ossa, with the two divisions of 


1 Herodot vii 176 ; Tiii. 27—28 
a The story of invading Thessalians 
at Kerdssos near Leuktia m Boeotia 
(Pau&an. ix. IS, 1) is not at all probable. 


8 One story was, that these Acheeans 
of Fhthia went into Peloponnesus with 
Pelops, and settled in Laconia (Strabo, 
vni. p. 866), 
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Asiatic Magnetes, or Magnesia on Mount Sipylus and Magnesia 
on the river Maeander. It is said that these two Asiatic 
homonymous towns were founded by migrations of Asiatic 
the Thessalian Magnates, a body of whom became Magnates, 
conseciated to the Delphian god, and chose a new abode under 
his directions. According to one story, these emigrants were 
warriors returning from the siege of Tioy ; according to another, 
they sought fresh seats to escape from the Thesprotian conquerors 
of Thessaly. There was a third story, according to which the 
Thessalian Magnetes themselves were represented as colonists^ 
from Delphi. Though we can elicit no distinct matter of fact 
from these legends, we may nevertheless admit the connexion of 
race between the Thessalian and the Asiatic Magnetes as well as 
the reverential dependence of both, manifested in this supposed 
filiation, on the temple of Delphi Of the Magnetes in Krete, 
noticed by Plato as long extinct in his time, we cannot absolutely 
verify even the existence. 

Of the Malians, ThucydidSs notices three tribes {yivr}) as 
existing in his time— the Paralii, the Hier6s (Priests), the 
and the Trachinii, or men of Trachin it is possible 
that the second of the two may have been posscssoih of the sacred 
spot on which the Amidiiktyonic meetings were held. The 
prevalence of the hoplites or heavy-armed infantry among the 
Malians indicates that we are stepping from Thessalian to more 
southerly Hellenic habits : the Malians recognized every man as 


1 Aiiatoi.eles ap Athenpp iv p, 173 ; 
Conott, Nan at. ^9 , Strabo, mv p 
647 

Hoeck n[Cieta, b iii vol. li p 409) 
attempts (unsuccessKilly, in my pids;'- 
ment) to reduce these atones into the 
form of substantial history 

2Thucyd in 92 The distinction 
made by Skylax (c. 61) and Diodorus 
(xviii 11) between Myjktelg and MoAwi? 
—the latter adjoming the former on 
the north — appears inadmissible, 
though Letronne still defends it 
(P^riple de Marcien d'Hdracl^e, Ac., 
Paris, 1839, p 212). 

Instead of MoAtets, we ought to read 
AafitnUt as O MuUeriObserves (Dorians, 
1 6, p. 48). 

It 18 remarkable that the important 
town of Lamia (the modem Zeitun) is 
not noticed either by Herodotus, 
2 - 


ThucydidOs, or XonophCn; Skylax is 
the hi at who mentions it. The route 
of Xoixes towards Thonnopylee lay 
along the coast from Alo& 

The Latmeis (assuming that to be 
the correct leading) occupied the 
northern coast of the Maliac Gulf, 
from the north bank of the Sperchoius 
to the town of Echinus , in which posi- 
tion Dr. Cramer places the MyAtets 
napeiAiot— an error, I think (Geography 
of Greece, vol i p, 430). j 

It is not improbable that Lamia 
first acquired impoitance dunng the 
course of those events towards the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the Lacedsemonians, in defence of 
Herakleia, attacked the Ac^ans of 
Phthibtis, and even expelled the 
CEtssans for a time from their seats 
(see Thucyd. viii. 3 ; Diodor. av. 88). 

14 
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a qualified citizen who either had servea, or was serving, in the 
ranks with his full panoply.^ Yet the panoply was probably not 
perfectly suitable to the mountainous regions by which they were 
surrounded ; for at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
aggressive mountameers of the neighbouring region of (Eta had 
so harassed and overwhelmed them in war, that they were forced 
to throw themselves on the protection of Sparta, and the 
establishment of the Spartan colony of Herakleia near Trachm 
was til e result of their urgent application Of these mountameers, 
described under the general name of (Etaeans, the principal were 
The (Etaei -Enianes (or Enienes, as they are termed in the 

—The ’ Homeric Catalogue as well as by Herodotus), — an 
ancient Hellenic ^ Amphiktyonic race, who are said to 
have passed through several successive migrations in Thessaly and 
Epirus, but who in the historical times had their settlement and 
their chief town Hypata in the upper valley of the Spercheius, on 
the northern declivity of Mount (Eta, But other tribes were 
probably also included in the name, such as those JEtolian tribes, 
the Bomians and Kallians, whose high and cold abodes approached 
near to the Mahac Gulf. It is m this sense that we are to under- 
stand the name, as comprehending all the predatoiy tribes along 
this extensive mountain range, when we are told of the damage 
done by the (Etseans both to the Malians on the east, and to the 
Dorians on the south . but there are some cases in which the 
name (Etceans seems to designate expressly the jEmanes, 
especially when they are mentioned as exercising the Amphikty- 
onic franchise.® 


The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial exposure of the 
southerly declivities of Othrys^^ — especially the valley of the 
Siiercheius, through which river all these waters pass away, and 
which annually gives forth a fertilising inundation — ^present a 
marked contrast with the barren, craggy, and naked masses of 


1 Axistot, Polit iv. 10, 10. 
s Plutarch, Qusestion. Grajc p. 294. 
h Thucyd lu. 92 — 97 . vm 3. 
Xenoph. Hellen i. 2, 18 ; in another 
passage Xenophdn expressly distin- 
guishes the (Etcei and the iEnianes 
(Hellen in. 6, 6) Diodor. xiv 38. 
.^schmes, Pe Pals Leg. c, 44, p. 290. 

* About the fertility as well as the 


beauty of this valley, see Dr. Holland's 
Tia>ols, ch xvii vol n. p. 108, and 
Porchhammer (Hellenik^ Griechen- 
land, im Neuen das Alte, Berlin, 1837). 
I do not concur with Porchhammer in 
his attempts to resolve the mythes of 
HSiakl^s, Achilles, and others into 
physical phcenomena ; but his descrip- 
tions of local scenery and attributes 
are most vmd and masterly. 
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Mount (Eta, wliicli forms one side of the pass of Thermopyljs. 
.Southward of the pass, the Lokrians, Phokians, and 
Dorians occupied the mountains and passes between 
Thessaly and Bceotia. The coast opposite to the 
western side of Euboea, from the neighbourhood of Thermopylae 
as far as the Bceotian frontier at Anth^d6n, was possessed by the 
Lokrians, whose northern frontier town, AlpSni, was conterminous 
with the Malians. There was, however, one narrow strip of 
PhOkis — the town of Daphnus, where the Pliokians also touched 
the Euboean sea— which broke this continuity and divided the 
Lokrians mto two sections, — Lokrians ol Mount Kncimis, or 
Epiknemidian Lokrians, and Lokrians of Opus, or Opuntian 
Lokrians. The mountain called Knemia, running southwai*d 
paiallel to the coast from the end of CEta, divided the former 
section from the inland Phokians and the upper valley of the 
Kephisus * faither southward, joining continuously with Mount 
PLGun by means of an intervening mountain which is now called 
Chlomo, it separated the Lokrians of Opus from the territories of 
Orcliomenus, Thebes, and AnthCdon, the north-eastern poitions 
of Bceotia Besides these two sections of the Loknan name, there 
was also a third, completely separate, and said to have been 
colonised out from Opus, — the Lokrians sumamed Ozolse, — ^who 
dwelt apart on the western side of PhOkis, along the northern 
coast of the Corinthian Gulf. They reached from Amphissa — 
which overhung the plain of Krissa, and stood within seven miles 
of Delphi — ^to Naupaktus, near the nairow entrance of the Gulf . 
which latter town was taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians 
a little before the Peloponnesian war. Opus prided itself on being 
the mother-city of the Loknan name, and the legends of Denka- 
lion and Pyrrha found a home there as well as in Phthiotis. 
Alpeni, Nikaea, Thronium, and Skaipheia, were towns, ancient 
but imimpoitant of the Epiknemidian Lokiians • but the whole 
length of this Loknan coast is celebrated for its beauty and 
fertility, both by ancient and modern observers.^ 

1 Strabo, ix p 426 , I’orchhaimner wlien military position came to be more 
HoUemlca, p 11—12 Kynus is some- valued than legendary celebnty (Livy, 
times spoken of as the harbour of xxvm o , Pausan. x. 1, 1 ; Skylax, c. 
Opus, but it was a city of itself as old 61—6^ , the latter counts Thromum 
as the Homeric Catalogue, and of 'lome and ‘Kinftims or KnSmides as being 
moment in the later wars of Greece, Phokian, not Lokxian; which they 
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The Phokians were hoimded on the north by the little 
T^e Pho- territories called D6ris and Dryopis, which separated 
them from the Malians, — on the north-east, east and 
south-west by the different branches of Loknans, — and on the 
south-east by the Boeotians. They touched the Eubcean sea (aa 
has been mentioned) at Dapbnus, the point where it approaches 
nearest to their chief town Elateia ; their territory also comprised 
most part of the lofty and bleak range of Parnassus as far as its 
southerly termination, where a lower portion of it, called Kirphis, 
projects into the Corinthian Gulf, between the two bays of 
Antikyra and Krissa ; the latter, with its once fertile plain, was 
in proximity to the sacred rock of the Delphian Apollo. Both 
Delphi and Krissa originally belonged to the Pliokian race. But 
the sanctity of the temple, together with Lacedaemonian aid, 
enabled the Delphians to set up for themselves, disavowing their 
connexion with the Phokian brotherhood Territorially speaking, 
the most valuable part of Phdkis^ consisted in the valley of the 
river Kephisus, which takes its nse from Parnassus not far from 
the Phokian town of Lilsoa, passes between CEta and KnSmis on 
one side and Parnassus on the other, and enters Bcnotia near 
Chaeroneia, diachaiging itself into the lake KOpais. It was on 
the projecting mountain ledges and rocks on each side of this 
river that the numerous little Phokian towns were situated. 
Twenty-two of them were destroyed and broken up into villagos 
by the Amphiktyomc order after the second Sacred War ; Abie 
(one of the few, if not the only one, that was spaied) being 
protected by the sanctity of its temple and oracle Of these 
cities the most important was Elateia, situated on the left bank 
of the Kephisus, and on the road from Lolais into Pli6kis, in the 
natural march of an army from Theimopylm into Bocotia. The 
Phokian towns ® were embodied m an ancient confederacy, which 


were for a short tiiue dm mg the apausan x 5 1, Eemosth Fals 
prospenty of the Plioktuns at the T4e£? c 22—28, Diodor xvi 60, with 
beginning of the Saxsied War, though tho note of Wesseling 
not permanently (uEachin. Fals Legat The tenth book of Pausanias, 
c 42, p 46), Tins serves as one pre- though the larger half of it is devoted 
sumption about the ago of the Penplus to Delphi, tells us all that we know 
of Skylax (see the notes of Klausen ad respectmg the less ixnpoitant towns of 
SkyL p 2t9), These Loknaa towns Dhokis Compare also Dr. Cramer’s 
lay along the important road from Geography of Greece, vol. ii sect 
Thermopylae to Eiateh: and Boeotia 10 ; and Leake’s Travels in Northern 
(Pausan, rd. IS, 2, Zdvy, sxsiii 8). Greece, vol li ch 18 

1 Pausan. X. 88, 4* Two funeral monuments of the* 
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held its periodical meetings at a temple between Daulis and 
Delphi. 

The little territory called Dons and Dryopis occupied the 
southern declivity of Mount (Eta, dividmg Phdkis on B6ri&— 

-the north and north-west from the .SEltolians, .aElnianes, 
and Malians. That which was called DCris in the historical 
times, and which reached, m the time of Herodotus, nearly as far 
eastward as the Maliac Gulf, is said to have formed a part of what 
had been once called Dryopis ; a territory which had comprised 
the summit of (Eta as far as the Spercheius northward, and which 
had been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called Dryopes. 
The Dorians acquired their settlement in Dryopis by gift from 
Herakles, who along with the Malians (so ran the legend) had 
‘expelled the Dryopes, and compelled them to find for themselves 
new seats at Heimion^ and Asin^, in the Argolic peninsula of 
Peloponnesus — at Styra and Karystus in Euboea — and in the 
island of Kythnus;^ it is only in these five last- Hi-^torical 
mentioned places that history recognises them. The 
territory of Ddris was distributed into four little townships — 
Pindus or Akyphas, Boeon, Kytinion, and Ermeon— each of 
which seems to have occupied a separate valley belonging to one 
•of the feeders of the river Kephisus — the only narrow spaces of 
cultivated ground which this “small and sad” region presented.® 
In itself this tetrapolis is so insignificant, that we shall rarely 
find occasion to mention it: but it acquired a factitious con- 
sequence by being regarded as the metropolis of the great Dorian 
cities in Peloponn^us, and receiving on that ground special 
protection from Sparta. I do not here touch upon that stimg of 
ante-historical migrations — stated by Herodotus and illustrated 
by the mgenuity as well as decorated by the fancy of 0. Muller — 
through which the Dorians are afiSliated wuth the patriarch of the 
Hellenic race— moving originally out of Pbthidtis to Histiaedtis, 


Phokian hero Schedius (who com- 
mands the Phokian troops before Tro 7 
and 18 slain in the lhad) marked the 
two extremities of PhCkis, — one at 
Daphnus on the Buboean sea, the 
other at Antikyra on the Connthian 
Gulf (Strabo, ix. p. 425, Pausan. x. 
£6, 4). 

1 Herodot. viil 81, 48, 46 ; Biodor. 


iv. 67 , Aristot. ap Strabo, viii p 373. 

O. Muller (History of the Dorians, 
book i chap, u.) has given all that can 
be known about B6ns and Dryopis, 
together with some matters which 
appear to me very inadequately 
authenticated. 

3 ftiKpal icol kuirp6xtnpoit 

Strabo, ix. p. 427. 
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then to Pindus, and lastly to Dons The residence of Dorians in 
D6ris IS a fact which meets us at the commencement of histoiy, 
like that of the Phokians and Lokrians in their respective 
teriitones 

We next pass to the ^tolians, whose extreme tribes covered 
the bleak heights of iEta and Korax, reaching almost 
molians within sight of the Maliac GuK, where they bordeied 
on the Dorians and Malians— while their cential and western 
tubes stretched along the frontier of the Ozolian Loknans to the 
flat plain, abundant in maish and lake, near the mouth of the 
Eu^nus. In the time of Herodotus and Thucydides they do not 
seem to have extended so far westward as the AchelOus , but in 
later times this latter river, throughout the greater pait of its 
lower '’ourse, divided them fiom the Akainanians ^ on the north 
they touched upon the Dolopians and upon a parallel of latitude 
nearly as far north as Amluakia. There were three great 
divisions of the -ffitolian name — ^the Apoddti, Ophioneis and 
Eurytanes — each of which was subdivided into several different 
village tribes. The northern and eastern portion of the territory ^ 
consisted of very higl mountain ranges, and even in the southern 
portion, the mountains Aiakynthus, Kurion, Chalkis, Taphiassus, 
are found at no great distance from the sea; while the chief towns 
in Jiltoba — Kalydon, Pleuron, Chalkis, — seem to have been 
situated eastward of the Euenus, between the last-mentioned 
mountain? and the sea.® The first two towns have been greatly 
ennobled m legend, but are httle named in history ; while on the 
contrary, Tliermus, the chief town of the historical jEtolians, and 
the place where the aggregate meeting and festival of the jEtolian 
name, for the choice of a Pan-iEtohe geneial, was convoked, is 
not noticed by any one earlier than Ephorus.'* It was paitly 


1 Herod vii 126 ; Thucyd. n. 102. 
a See the difficult jouruey of Fiedler 
from Wrachon north wai d by Karpeiutz, 
and then across the north- western 
portion of the ancient Eurytanes (the 
southern continuation of Mount Tym- 
phr6stus and Ofita), into the upper 
valley of the Spercheius (Fiedler’s Beise 
in Griechenland, vol. i. p. 177—191), 
a part of the longer journey from 
Missolonghi to iZeitun 

Skylax (c 85) reckons JStoha as 
extending inland as far as the boun- 


daries of the uSEnianes on the Spercheius 
— which is quite correct — jEtolia 
Epiktetus — “n? OtTtttas, Strabo, 
X p 460. 

Strabo, x. p. 469—460 There is- 
however great uncertainty about the 
position of these ancient toivns : com- 
pare Kruse, Hellas, vol in. ch xi p 
233—266, and Brandstatei, Geschichte 
des Aetolischen Landes, p. 121—184 
^Ephorus, Fragm 29, Marx, ap 
Strabo, p 468 The situation of 
Thermus, “ the acropolis as it were of 
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legendary renown, partly ethnical kindred (publicly acknow- 
ledged on both sides) with the Eleans in Peloponnesus, which 
authenticated the title of the .^tolians to rank as Hollens But 
the gieat mass of the ApodGti, Eiirytanes, and Ophioneis, in the 
inland mountains, were so rude in their manners, and so 
unintelligible^ m their speech (which, however, was not barbaric, 
but very bad Hellenic), that this title might well seem disputable 
— in point of fact it was disputed in later times, when the 
.Etolian power and depredations had become obnoxious nearly to 
all Greece. And it is probably to this difference of manners 
between the iEtolians on the sea-coast and those in the interior, 
that we are to trace a geographical division mentioned by Strabo 
into Ancient .^tulia, and iEtolia Epikt^tiis (or accLuired). When 
or by whom this dmsion was mtroduced, we do not know. It 
cannot be founded upon any conq[uest, for tbe inland -^Etolians 
were the most unconquerable of mankind; and the affirmation 
winch Ephorus applied to the whole .aStolian race — that it had 
never been reduced to subjection by any one — is most of all 
bevond dispute concerning the inland portion of it,^ 

Adjoming the .^tolians were the Akarnanians, the westernmost 
of extra-Peloponnesian Greeks. They extended to the The Akar- 
lonian sea, and seem, in the time of Thucydides, to Iranians 
have occupied both banks of tbe river Achelous in tbe lower part 
of its course^thougb the left bank appeal s afterwards as belonging 
to tbe .^tolians, so that the river came to constitute tbe boundary, 
often disputed and decided by arms, between them. The principal 
Akamanian towns, Stratus and (Eniadae, were both on the right 
bank; the latter on the marshy and overflowed land near its 
mouth. Hear the Akarnanians, towards the Gulf of Ambiakia, 
were found barbarian or non -Hellenic nations — ^the Agraeans and 
the Amphilochians . in the midst of the latter, on the shores of 

all and placed on a spot ^olyb v. 7—8 ; compare Brandstater, 

almost unapproachable by an army, is Geschichte des Aetol Landes, p 133) 
to a certain extent, though not wholly, i Thucyd. lii. 10*2— a'jjvaxrroTarot 64 

capable of being determined by the yXS><r<rd.v el<n, Kal &fj.o^dyoL ws- 
description which Polybius gives of the A e y o v r a t. It seems that Thucydidfia 
rapid march of Philip and the Mace- had not himself seen or conversed 
donian army to surprise it. The maps, with them, but he does not call them 
both of Kruse ana Kiepert, place it jSap/Sapoc, 

too much on the north of the lake 2 Ephoms, Fragment. 29, ed Marx. ; 
Tnchbnis : the map of Fiedler notes it Skymn. Chius, v. 471 ; Strabo, x. p. 
more correctly to the east of that lake 460^ 
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the Ambrakian Gulf, the Greek colony called Argos AmpM- 
lochicum was established. 

Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated — Lokrians, 
Phokians, Dorians (of D6ris) iEtolians, and Akamanians (of 
whom Lokrians, Phokians, and iStolians are comprised in the 
Homeric catalogue) — ^we have to say the same as of those north of 
Thermopylae . there is no information respecting them from the 
commencement of the historical period down to the Persian war. 
Even that important event brings into action only the Lokrians 
of the Euboean Sea, the Phokians, and the Dorians: we have to 
wait until near the Peloponnesian war before we require infor- 
mation respecting the Ozolian Lokrians, the ^tolians, and the 
Akarnamans These last three were unquestionably 
the most backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. 
Though not absolutely without a central town, they 
lived dispersed in villages, retiring when attacked 
to inaccessible heights, perpetually armed and in 
readiness for aggression and plunder wherevei they 
found an opportunity ^ Very different was the condition of the 
Lokrians opposite Euboea, the Phokians, and the Dorians. These 
were all orderly town commimities, small indeed and poor, but 
not less well-administered than the average of Grecian townships, 
and perhaps exempt from those individual violences which so 
frequently troubled the Boeotian Thebes or the great cities of 
Thessaly. Timaaus affirmed (contrary, as it seems, to the 
supposition of Aristotle) that in early times there were no slaves 
either among the Lokrians or Phokians, and that the work 
required to be done for proprietors was performed by poor 
freemen ; ® a habit which is alleged to have been continued until 
the temporary prosperity of the Sacred War, when the plunder of 
the Delphian temple so greatly enriched the Phokian leaders. 
But this statement is too briefly given, and too imperfectly 
authenticated, to justify any inferences. 

We find in the poet Alkman (about 610 b.o ) the Erysichasan 
or Kalydonian shepherd named as a type of rude rusticity — ^the 


Ozolian 
Loki lans, 
iBtoliaxis, 
and Akar- 
nanians, 
weiethe 
rudest of 
all Greeks 


iThncyd. i 6: iii 94 Aristotle, 
noweyex, included in his large collec- 
tion of HoXireioi, an *AKapy6.v<ov 
TloXiveCa as 'Well as an A.ir(a\s>v TtoKirfla. 
<Anstotelis Eenun Publicarom Heli- 


quise, ed Neumann, p. 102: Strabo, 
vii. p. 821) 

a^mseus, Fragm xvii ed. GoUer: 
Polyb. XU, 6—7 ; Athenseus, vi. p, 
264. 
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antithesis of Sardis, where the poet was horn.* And among the 
suitors who are represented as coming forward to claim the 
daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthen^s in maiTiage, there appeal's 
both the Thessalian Diaktorides liom KrannSn, a member of the 
Skopad family — and the ^tolian Males, brother of that Titormus 
who in muscular strength surpassed all his contemporary Greeks, 
and who had seceded from mankind into the inmost recesses of 
JEtolia: tins -^Eltolian seems to be set forth as a sort of antithesis 
to the delicate Smmdyndes of Sybans, the most luxurious of 
mankind. Herodotus introduces these characters into his 
diamatic picture of this memorable wedding.^ 

Between Phdkis and Lokris on one side, and Attica (from 
which it is divided by the mountains Kithserdn and The 
Paiiids) on the other, we find the important territory Boeotians 
called Bceotia, w ith its ten or twelve autonomous cities, forming 
a sort of confederacy under the presidency of Thebes, the most 
powerful among them. Even of this territory, destmed during 
the second peiiod of this history to play a part so conspicuous and 
effective, we know nothing during the first two centuiies after 
776 B c. We first acquire some insight into it on occasion of the 
disputes between Thfibes and Platsea about the year 620 B.o. 
Orchomenus, on the north-west of the lake Kdpais, forms 
throughout the histoiical times one of the cities of the Boeotian 
league, seemingly the second after ThSbes But I have already 
stated that the Orchomcnian legends, the Catalogue and other 
allusions in Homer, and the traces of vast power and importance 
yet visible in the historical age, attest the early political existence 
of Orchomenus and its neighbourhood apart from Boeotia.® The 


1 This brief fragment of the sea, the other into the neighbouring 

Uapeevela of Alkmau IS preserved by lake Hylika^ which is surrounded by 
Stephan Byz. (’Epvtnxii), and alluded high rocky banka and can take more 
to l)y Strabo, x. p 400 . see Welcker, water without ' veiflowing. The lake 
Alkm Fiagm xi., and Bergk, Aik Er. KOpais is an enclosed basin receiving 
XU all the water from BOiis and Plidkis 

2 Herodot vi. 127. through the K6phisus. 

3 See an admnable topographical Foiehhammer thinks that it was 
description of the north pait of Boeotia nothing but the similarity of the name 
— the lake K6pais and its environs, in Itdnea (denved fiom Irea, a mll<nc~tree) 
Forchhammers HoUenika, p. 169—186, which gave rise to the tale of an nnmi- 
with an explanatory map. The two giation of people from the Thessalian 
long laborious tunnels constructed by to the Bceotian ItdnS (p 148). 

the old Oichomenians. for the drainage The Homeiic Catalogue presents 
•of the lake, as an aid to the insufficiency K6p», on the north of the lake, as 
of the natural Katabothra, are there Boeotian, but not Orchomenus, nor 
very cleaily laid dovra . one goes to the AspledCn (Iliad, il 602). 
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Ampliiktyony in which Orclionienus participated at the holy 
Orcho- island of Kalauria near the Argolic peninsula, seems 
menus. gi^ow that it must once have possessed a naval 

force and commerce, and that its teintory must have touched the 
sea at Halae and the lower town of Laiynma, near the southern 
fiontier of Lokns , this sea is sepaiated by a very narrow space 
from the range of mountains which join Knemis and Ptoon, and 
which enclose on the east both the basin of Orchomenus, Aspl^dOn 
and K6p£e, and the lake Kopais. The migration of the Boeotians 
out of Thessaly into Boeotia (which is represented as a consequence 
of the conquest of the former country by the Thesprotians) is 
commonly assigned as the compulbory force which ba^otised 
Orchomenus. By whatever cause or at whatever time (whether 
befoie or after 776 B c.) the transition may have been effected, we 
find Orchomenus completely Boeotian throughout the known 
historical age — yet still retaining its local Minyeian legends, and 
subject to the jealous rivalry i of Thebes, as being the second city 
in the Boeotian league. The direct road from the passes of 
Ph6kis southward into Boeotia went through Chceroneia, leaving 
Lebadeia on the right and Orchomenus on the left hand, and 
passed the south-western edge of the lake K6pais near the towns 
of Koroneia, Alalkomense, and Haliartus. Here stood, between 
Mount Helikon and the lake, on the road from PhOkis to Thebes, 
the important militaiy post called TilphOssion ^ The territory of 
Cities of this latter city occupied the greater part of central 
Bceotia Boeotia south of the lake Kopais ; it comprehended 
Akrmphia and Mount Pt6on, and piobably touched the Euboean 
Sea at the village of Salganeus south of AnthedCn, South-west 
of Thebes, bordering cjl the south-eastern extremity of PhOkis 
with the Phokian town of Bulls, stood the city of Thespiae. 
Southward of the AsOpus, but northward of KithserOn and 
Pam^s, were Platcea and Tanagra : in the south-eastern corner of 
Boeotia stood OrOpus, the frequent subject of contention between 
ThObes and Athens ; and in the road between the Euboean Chalkis- 
and ThObes, the town of Mykallssus. 

1 See O, Muller, Orchomeaos, cap. KorOneia— rA iregl Kopdveiav arwa. 
XX. p. 418 seQ. (Diodor xv. 62 : Xenoph. Hellen. iv S, 

sseeDemosthen De Fals Legat c. 16)— which Epamemdndas occupied to 
43—46. Another portion of this narrow prevent the invasion of Kleombrotua 
' road IS piobably meant by the pass of xrom FhOkis. 
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Prom OTir first view of historical Bceotia downward, there 
appears a confederation which embiaces the whole 
territory ; and dm mg the Peloponnesian war the tion of 
Thebans invoke “ the ancient constitutional maxims 
of the Boeotians" as a justification of extieme rigour, as well as of 
tieacherous breach of the peace, against the recusant Platueans^ 
Of this confederation the greater cities were primary members, 
while the lesser were attached to one or other of them in a kind 
of dependent union. Neither the names nor the number of these 
primal y members can be certainly known * theie seem grounds 
for including Thebes, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, Koruneia, Haliartus, 
Kopae, AnthMun, Tanagra, Thespiae, and Platsoa before its 
secession.^ Akraephia with the neighbouring Mount Ptdon and 
its oracle, SkOlus, Glisas and other places, were dependencies of 
Thebes * Ghseroneia, Aspleddn, Holmones and Hycttus, of Orcho- 
menus : Siphse, Leuktra, Keressus and Thisb§, of Thespice ^ 
Certain generals or magistrates called Bceotarchs were chosen 
annually to manage the common affairs of the confederation. At 
the time of the battle of Deliiim in the Peloponnesian war, they 
were eleven in number, two of them from Thebes ; but whethei 
this number was always maintained, or in what proportions the 
choice was made by the ditfeient cities, we find no distinct infor- 
mation. There were likewise during the Peloponnesian war four 
different senates, with whom the Bceotarchs consulted on matters 
of impoitance; a cm ions arrangement, of which we have no 
explanation. Lastly, thei e was the general concilium and religious 
festival — ^the Pamboeotia — ^held periodically at KorOneia Such 
were the forms, as far as we can make them out, of the Boeotian 
confederacy ; each of the separate cities possessing its own senate 
and constitution, and havmg its political consciousness as an 
autonomous unit, yet with a certam habitual deference to the 
federal obligations. Substantially, the affairs of the confederation 
will be found in the hands of Thebes, managed in the mterests 
of Theban ascendency, which appears to have been sustained by 

1 Thixcyd. ii, 2— Kara ra irdrpta rfav mentat ad Inscriptt Boeotic. ap. Coip- 
Travruiu BotwTwv compare the speech Ins Gr., paib v. p 726. 

of the Thebans to the XiAcedsemoiuans s Herouot vui. 186 ; ix. 16—43. 
afterthecAptuieofPlatfiea,xu.61,65,66. Pausan. ix IS, l;ix 23, 3;ix 24,3: 

2 Thucyd iv. 91 ; O, P. Hermann, ix 32, 1—4. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4, 
Gnechische Staatsalterthnmer, sect. 8-4; compare 0 Muller, Oichomenos. 
179 ; Herodot. v. 79 : Boeckh, Comk cap. xx. p. 403. 
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no otlier feeling except respect for superior force and bravery. 
The discontents of the minor Boeotian towns, harshly re- 
pressed and punished, form an uninviting chapter in Grecian 
history. 

One piece of information we find, respecting Thebes singly and 
E ri leisis- other Boeotian towns, anterior to the 

lation of year 700 B 0 . Though brief and incompletely recorded, 
PhKiS IS yet highly valuable, as one of the first incidents 
^ciUioki^s Qf and positive Grecian history. Diokl^s the 
Connthian stands enrolled as Olympic victor in the 13th 
Olympiad, or 728 B.c, at a time when the oligarchy called 
Bacchiadoe possessed the government of Corinth. The beauty of 
his person attracted towards him the attachment of Philolaus, 
one of the members of this oligarchical body, — a sentiment which 
Grecian manners did not proscribe ; but it also provoked an 
incestuous passion on the part of his own mother Halkyong, from 
which BioklSs shrunk with hatred and horror He abandoned 
for ever his native city and retired to Thebes, wbither he was 
followed by Philolaus, and where both of them lived and died. 
Their tombs were yet shown in the time of Aristotle, close 
adjoining to each other, yet with an opposite frontage ; that of 
Philolaus being so placed that the inmate could command a view 
of the lofty peak of his native city, while that of Diokl§s ^vas so 
disposed as to block out all prospect of the hateful spot* That 
which preserves to us the memory of so remarkable an incident 
IS, the esteem entertained for Philolaus by the Thebans — a feeling 
so pronounced, that they invited him to make laws for them. 
We shall have occasion to point out one or two similar cases in 
which Grecian cities invoked the aid of an inteUigent stranger ; 
and the practice became common, among the Italian republics in 
the middle ages, to nominate a person not belonging to their city 
either as Podesta or as arbitrator in civil dissensions. It would 
have been highly interesting to know at length what laws Philo- 
laus made for the Thebans ; but Aristotle, with his usual con- 
ciseness, merely alludes to his regulations respecting the adoption 
of children and respecting the multiplication of offspring in each 
separate family. His laws were framed with the view to main- 
tain the original number of lots of land, without either sub- 
division or consohdation ; but by what means the purpose was to 
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be fulfilled we are not informed.^ There existed a law at Thebes, 
which perhaps may have been part of the scheme of Philolaus, 
prohibiting exposure of childien, and empowering a father under 
the pressure of extreme poverty to bung his new-born infant to 
the magistiates, who sold it for a price to any citizen-purcha^ser, 
— taking from him the obligation to bring it up, but allowing 
him in return to consider the adult as his slave .3 From these 
brief allusions, coming to us without accompanying illustration, 
we can draw no other inference, except that the great piobleni of 
population — ^the relation between the well-being of the citizens 
and their more or less rapid increase in numbers — ^had engaged 
the serious attention even of the earliest Grecian legislators We 
may however observe that the old Corinthian legislator PheulOn 
(whose precise date cannot be fixed) is stated by Aiistotle'** to 
have contemplated much the same object as that which is ascribed 
to Philolaus at Thebes; an unchangeable number both of citizens 
and of lots of land, without any attempt to alter the luieciual 
ratio of the lots, one to the other. 


lAristot Polit li Q, 6—7 Nom-o- 
S’ avToi? (to the Thebans) 
^tAoXaos irepL r dWiav rwSjv Ka(, rrtpt 
•7TJ5 TratSoTTOtZas, ovs koXovctiv ckcivol 
vofiov^ 6eTt#cot?s* #cal tovt* Icrrlv ISCtag 
vir tiKeivov i/evo/xo^tT'jjju.cVov, gTTWS o 
dpL6fjLO<s crw^jjrat riav A per- 

plexing passage follows within tlaoo 
lines of tins — 4>iAoA.aov 5« I8t.6v l<mv 
7) Ttav ova-Ltiu at'op.aAwons — which raises 
two questions fiist, whether Plulolaiis 
can really be meant in the second 
passage, which talks of ’^^hilt is ISlov to 
Philoians, while the flist passage had 
alieady spoken of something iStto? 
vtvoiJ.oHi.Tri(xtvov by tho same person 
Accoidmgly Guttling and M Bar- 
thelomy Ht HiLuio follow one of the 
MSS. by wilting 4>aA.eou m place of 


^tXoAaov Next, what is tho meaning 
of avop.dAw(ri.<f v (). Mullor (Dorianw, 
ch, X 6, p :20*)) consideis it to moan a 
“fresh oqualisatioii, .pist as ai-ayocr/io? 
means a liosh ilnision,” adopting the 
translation of Victonnsand t'*)<*hlossov 

Tho point can haidly bo decisively 
settled, bat if this tianslation. of 
a;/ogaAw<ns be corioct, there is goo<l 
ground foi profeiimg the word d'^Atov 
to ‘I»tAoAdoi; , ftinoo the proeeoiliiig 
described would liannonise bottei wit h 
tho ideas of I’haleas (Aiistot. Pol. li. 

3) 

aA5han, V. H n 7. 

8 Anstob. Poht n ft, 7. Tliis Phoi- 
d6n seems diiforont from PhonlOn of 
Argos,) as far as we aie enabled to 
judge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONHfiSUS. 

DORIANS m ARGOS AND THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES. 

We now pass from the northern members to the heart and head 
of Greece — Peloponnesus and Attica, taking the former first in 
order, and giving as much as can he ascertained respecting its 
early historical phjenomena 

The traveller who entered Peloponnesus from Boeotia duiing 
the youthful days of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
So^f ^ound an array of powerful Doric cities conterminous 
Peioponnfi- to each other, and beginning at the Isthmus of 
460 Corinth. Ernst came Megara, stretching across the 

isthmus from sea to sea, and occupying the high and 
rugged mountain-ndge called Geraneia • next Corinth, with its 
strong and conspicuous acropolis, and its territory including 
Mount Oneion as well as the portion of the isthmus at once most 
level and narrowest, which divided its two harboui'S called 
Lech mum and Kenchreoe Westward of Corinth, along the 
Corinthian Gulf, stood Sikydn, with a plain of uncommon fer- 
tility, between the two towns : southward of Siky 6 n and Corinth 
were Phlius and KleOnce, both conterminous, as well as Corinth, 
with Argos and the Argolic peninsula. The inmost bend of the 
Argolio Gulf, including a considerable space of Hat and marshy 
ground adjoining to the sea, was possessed by Argos ; the Argolic 
peninsula was divided by Argos with the Doric cities of Epi- 
Continuous and Troezln, and the Dryopian city of Her- 

Douan mion§, the latter possessing the south-western corner. 
^ ® Proceeding southward along the western coast of the 

gulf, and passing over the little river called Tanos, the traveller 
found himself in the dominion of Sparta, which comxirised the 
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entire southern region of the peninsula from its eastern to its 
western sea, where the nver Neda flows into the latter. He 
■first passed from Argos across the difficult mountain range called 
Pam6n (which hounds to the west the southern portion of Aigolis), 
until he found himself in the valley of the river CEnus, which he 
followed until it joined the Eur6tas. In the larger valley of the 
Eur6tas, far removed from the sea, and accet-sible only through 
the most impracticable mountain roads, lay the five unwalled, 
unadorned, adjoining villages, which bore collectively tlie foi- 
midable name of Spai'ta. The whole valley of the Eurulas, from 
Skintis and Beleminatis at the border of Ai cadia, to the Laconian 
Gulf — expandmg in several parts into feitile plain, especiallv 
near to its mouth, where the touns of Gylhium and Helos weie 
found — belonged to Sparta; together with the cold and lagh 
mountain nonge to the eastwaid which j)io.jects into the promon- 
tory of Malea — and the still loftiei chain of Taygetus to the 
westward, which ends m the promontoiy of Tienarus On the 
other side of Taygetus, on the banks of the nver Paniisus, 
which there flows into the Messenian Giil(‘, lay the plain of 
Messene, the richest land m the jieuiiisula. Idas plain had once 
yielded its ample pioduce to the free Mcsseniau Dorians, resident 
in the towns of Stenyklerus and Andania. But in the time of 
which we speak, the name of Messcnians was borne only by a 
body of brave but homeless exiles, whose restoration to the land 
of their foiefathers overjiassed even the exile’s proverbially 
sangume hope. Their land was confoun<lecl with ilm western 
poiliion of Lacoma, which reached in a south-westerly direction 
do’wn to the extreme point of Cajio Akritas, and nortliward as 
fai' as the nver Neda. 

Throughout his whole journey to the point last-mentioned 
fiom the borders of Boeotia and Megaris, the travel lei 
would only step from one Dorian state into another, Jviopon- 
But on crossing from the south to the north bank of 
the nver Neda, at a point near to its mouth, he would find him- 
self out of Doric land altogether : first in the territory calletl 
Tiiphylia — ^next in that of Pisa or the Pisalid — thirdly in the 
more spacious and powerful state called Ehs ; these three com- 
prising the coast-land of Peloponnesus from the mouth of the 
Neda to that of the Larissus. The Triphylians, distributed into 
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inimljcr of flTTifl.n townsliipS) tli6 of wliicli wrs I^oprcon 

—and the Pisatans, equally destitute of any centralising city- 
had both, at the period of which we are now speaking, been con- 
quered by their more powerful northern neighbours of Elis, who 
enjoyed the advantage of a spacious territory united under one 
government : the middle portion, called the Hollow Elis, being 
for the most pai't fertile. The Eleians were a section of -Etolian 
iinmigiants into Peloponn^us, but the Pisatans and Tiiphylians 
had both been ongmally independent inhabitants of the peninsula 
—the latter being affirmed to belong to the same race as the 
Mmyse who had occupied the ante-Bccotian Orchoinenus : both 
too bore the ascendency of Elis with perpetual muimur and 
occasional resistance. 

Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern coast 
of Pelop{)iin(3sus south of the Corinthian Gulf, the 
Pei^o^ traveller would pass into Achaia — ^a name which 
AdiSa designated the narrow strip of level land, and the 
projecting spurs and declivitios, between that gulf 
and the northernmost mountains of the peninsula — Bkollis, 
Erymanthus, Aroania, Krathis, and the towering eminence called 
Kyllcnc . Achssan cities — ^twelve in number at least, if not more — 
divided this long strip of land amongst them, from the mouth of 
the Larissus and the north-western Cape Araxus on one side, to 
the western boundary of the Sikyoiiian territory on the other. 
Accoiding to the accounts of the ancient legouda and the belief 
of Herodotus, this tcnitory had been once occui)ied by ItJiiuui 
inhabitants, whom the Achmans had expelled 

In making this journey, the traveller would have finished 
Centml circuit of Peloponnesus ; but he would still have 

xeftiou— left untiodden the great central region, enclosed be- 
Ai’cadia. tween the territories just enumeiated — approaching 
nearest to the sea on the borders of Tnphylia, but never touching 
it anywhere. This region was Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants 
who are uniformly represented as all of one race, and all abori- 
gmaL It was high and bleak, full of wild mountain, rock, and 
forest, and abounding, to a degree unusual even in Greece, with 
those land-locked basins from whence the water finds only a 
subterraneous issue. It was distributed among a large number 
of distinct villages and cities. Many of the village tribes — ^the 
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Mgetialii, Parrhasii, Azaixes, &c, occupying tlie central and the 
western regions, were numbered among the rudest of the Greeks ; 
hut along its eastern frontier there weie several Arcadian cities 
which ranked deservedly among the more civilised Peloponnesians 
Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, Stymphalus, Pheneus, possessed 
the whole eastern fiontier of Arcadia from the borders of Laconia 
to those of Siky6n and Pell^§ in Aehaia . Phigaleia at the south- 
western corner, near the borders of Tnphyha, and Hersea on the 
north hank of the Alpheius, near the place where that river quits 
Arcadia to enter the Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. 
Towaids the north of this cold and thinly-peopled region, near 
Pheneus, was situated the small town of hTonakris, adjoining to 
which rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx^ 
flowed down : a point of common feeling for all Arcadians, fiom 
the terrific sanction which this water was understood to impart 
to their oaths. 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, suitable to the 
Persian invasion and the succeeding half century, may also be 
said (with some allowances) to be adapted to the whole interval 
between about B.o 550 — 370 ; from the time of the conquest ot 
Thyreatis by Spai'ta to the battle of Leuktra. But it is not the 
earliest distribution which history presents to us. Not presuming 
to critise the Homeric map of Peloponnesus, and going back 
only to 776 B.C., we find this material difference — that Sparta 
occupies only a very small fraction of the largo 
territory above described as belonging to her. West- between 
ward of the summit of Mount Taygetus are found ^u^tion'^and 
another section of Dorians, indejiendent of Sparta : 
the Messenian Dorians, whose city is on the lull of 
Stenykierus, near the south-western boundary of Arcadia, and 

1 J^rodot vi 74 ; Pausan viu 18, 2. Tliey were pursued by 6000 Egyptians 
See the description and print of the and Arabians * a very small resistance, 
nver Styx anti the neighbouring rocks in such ground, would have kept the 
in Fiedler’s Reise durch Gnechenland, troops at bay, but the poor men eitlier 
vol 1 p 400 could not or would not olfor it They 

He describes a scene amidst these were forced to surrender : the youngest 
rocks, in 1826, when the troops of and most energetic cast themselves 
IbmhimP^hawereintheMorea, -which headlong fiom the rocks and perished . 
reahzes the fearful pictures of war 3000 prisoners were cairied away 
after the manner of the ancient Gauls captive, and sold for slaves at 
or Thracians A crowd of 6000 Greeks Connth, Patias, and Modon . all 
of every age and sex had found shelter those who were nnttt for sale were 
in a prassy and bushy spot embosomed massacred on the spot by the Egyptian 
amidst these crags— few of them armed troops 

2—15 
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whose possessions cover the fertile plain of MessenS along the 
river Pamisus to its mouth in the Messenian GuK . it is to be 
noted that Mess^nl was then the name of the plain generally, 
and that no town so called existed until after the battle of 
Leuktra. Again, eastward of the valley of the Eurotas, the 
mountainous region and the western shores of the Argolic Gulf 
down to Cape Malea are also independent of Sparta ; belonging 
to Argos, or rather to Dorian towns in union with Argos. All 
the gieat Dorian towns, from the borders of the Megarid to the 
eastern frontier of Arcadia, as above enumerated, appear to have 
existed in 776 b.c. : Achaia was m the same condition, so far as 
we are able to judge, as well as Arcadia, except in regard to 
its southern frontier conterminous with Sparta, of which more 
will hereafter be said. In respect to the western poilion of 
Peloponnesus, Elis (pioperly so called) appears to have embraced 
the same territory in 776 B.a as in 560 b.o. : but the Pisatid 
had been recently conquered, and was yet imperfectly subjected 
by the Eleians ; while Triphylia seems to have been quite 
independent of them. Respecting the south-western promontory 
of Peloponnesus down to Cape Alcntas, we are altogether without 
positive information, reasons wdl hereafter be given for believing 
that it did not at that time form part of the terntoiy of 
Messenian Dorians. 

Of the different races or people whom Herodotus knew in 
Portions of Peloponnesus, he believed three to be original — ^the 
tionwEujh' “^c^wiians, the Achaeans, and the Eynurians. The 
hevedtobe though belonging indigenously to the 

indigenous • peninsula, had yet removed from the southern portion 
KynmSs ^ northern, expelling the previous Ionian 

Achseans. ' tenants: this is a part of the legend respecting the 
Dorian conquest or Return of the Herakleids, and we can neither 
verify nor contradict it But neither the Arcadians nor the 
Kynurians had ever changed their abodes. Of the latter I have 
not before spoken, because they were never (so far as history 
knows them) an independent population. They occupied the 
larger portion^ of the territory of Argolis, from Omese, near the 

1 This is only way of reconciling which neither of them had any means 
Herodotus (vui. 78) with Thucydides of very correct information , but there 
The original extent is no occasion to reject the one in 
of the Kynurian temtory is a pomt on favour of the other. 
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northern! (jr Phliasian border, to Tliyrea and the Thyreatis, on 
the Laconian border : and though belonging originally (as 
Herodotus imagines rather than asserts) to the Ionic race — they 
had been so long subjects of Argos in his time that almost all 
evidence of their ante-Dorian condition had vanished. 

But the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus — the capital powers 
in the peninsula— were all originally immigiants immi^jrant 
according to the belief not only of Herodotus, but of 
all the Grecian world * so also were the J 5 lolians of ’ 

Elis, the Triphylians, and the Dryopes at Hermion^ Sl^opes, 
and A.sin 6 All these immigralaions are so described as Tnphyiians 
to give them a root in the Grecian legendary woild : the 
Tnphyiians are traced back to Lemnos, as the offspring of the 
Argunautic heroes, ^ and we are too uninlbimed about them to 
venture upon any historical guesses. But resijectmg the Dorians, 
it may perhaps be possible, by examining the first hisloiical 
situation in which they are presented to us, to offer some 
conjectures as to the probable circumstances under whnth they 
ariived. The legendary narrative of it has already x,eg<‘nflary 
been given in the first chapter of this voluine'*—that 
great mythical event called the Keturn of the Children xmmigni. 
of H^rakles, by which the first CHtahlishnient of the 
Dorians m the promised land of Peloponnesus was explained to 
the full satisfaction of Grecian faith. One single armament and 
expedition, acting by the special direction of the Delphian god, 
and conducted by three hrothei’S, lineal descendants of the 
principal Achaeo-Dorian hero through Hyllus (the e2)onynuis of 
the principal tribe) — ^the national heroes of the jire-existing 
population vanquished and exi»elle<I, and the greater part of the 
peninsula both acquired and partitioned at a stroke— the circum- 
stances of the partition adjusted to the historical relations of 
Laconia and Messenia — the friendly power <if iEtolian Elis, with 
its Olympic games as the bond of union in Peloponnesus, attached 
to this event as an appendage in the person of Oxylus — till these 
particulars compose a ntu’rative well-calculated i>o im2)re8s the 
retrospective imagination of a Greek. They exhibit an epical 

^ 1 Hoiod. yiii, 78. Ot Si Kvt'ovptot, apx6fJ^c^'0tKaiT0{iyp6v0Vfe6vr«t*0pP€'^ral 
avTOx$oye9 idyrtf, SoKtovcri /lovvot Kat irtptoiKct,, llerodot iv. 140 -146, 
Iwves* eKS«S<^pievvrat Sn, vv6 re *h.pytmv ^Vol, 1 ch, Xviii p. 43J8 of thua oclitiou. 
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fitness and sufficiency winch it would be unseasonable to impair 
by historical criticism. 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period of 328 years 
from the Return of the Herakleids to the fiist 
dnnechro- Olympiad (1104 B.C. — 776 B.a), — a period measured 

kings of Sparta, on the trust- 
We^ds which some remarks have already been 

the first offered Of these 328 years, the first 250, at the least. 
Olympiad altogether barren of facts , and even if w’e 

admitted them to be historical, we should have nothing to 
recount except a succession of royal names. Being unable either 
to guarantee the entire list, or to discover any valid test for 
discnniinating the histoncal and the non-histoncal items, I here 
enumerate the Lacedaemonian kings as they appear in Mr. 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. There were two joint kings at Sparta, 
throughout nearly aU the historical tune of independent Greece, 
deducing their descent from HSrakl^s through Eurysthen^s and 
Prokl^s, the twin sons of Aristodemus ; the latter being one of 
those three Herakleid brothers to whom the conc[uest of the 
peninsula is ascribed : — 


Spartan Kings 


L%m of Ev/rystJm.h 
BnrystlienSij . ' ’ 

Agis . . 4 . 

Echestratus . . 

Labdtas 
Doryssus . . 

Agesilaus 
Aichelaus 
Teleklus 

Alkamenfis , . 


Lint qfProU&s, 
Piokl6s. ... 



31 „ 

Sorts 


— 



35 „ 

EurypOn . . . 


— 



37 „ 

PiytiniR 


49 



29 „ 

Eunoiaus .. 


45 

9» 


44 „ 

OhaiilauB 


60 



00 , 

Nikander 


38 

9> 


40 „ 

Theopompus . . 


10 

>9 


lu „ 






Both Theopompus and Alkamen^s reigned considerably longer, 
but the chronologists affirm that the year 776 B.o.^(or the first 
Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each of their reigns. It 
is necessary to add, with regard to this list, that there are some 
matenal discrepancies between different authors even as to the 
names of individual kings, and still more as to the duration of 
their reigns, as may be seen both in Mr. Clinton’s chronology 
and m Muller’s Appendix to the History of the Dorians.’- The 

1 Herodotus omits Sous between PoIydektSs between Prytanis auci 
Prokl6s and Eurypbn, and inserts Eunomus: moreover the accounts of 
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alleged sum total cannot be made to agiee with the items without 
great licence of conjecture. 0, Muller observes,^ in reference to 
this Alexandrine chronology, “ that our materials only enable us 
to restore it to its original state, not to verify its correctness”. 
In point of fact they are insufScieut even for the former purpose, 
as the dissensions among learned ciitics attest. 

We have a succession of names still more barren of facts, in 
the case of the Dorian sovereigns of Corinth This 
city had its own line of Herakleids, descended from jun«s of 
H^raklSs, hut not through Hyllus. Hippotcs, the ^®^*^*^* 
progenitor of the Corinthian Herakleids, was reported in the 
legend to have origmally joined the Dorian invaders of the 
Peloponnesus, but to have quitted them in consequence of having 
slam the prophet Karnus - The three Ijrothers, when they be- 
came masters of the peninsula, sent for Aletes the son of Hippotes, 
and placed him in possession of Coinitli, over ■which the chrono- 

the Lacodflpmonians, as he states them, because of a certain reason of murder 
represented Lyknrgus the lawgiver os committed/’— oSrot ydp uoSuoi 
uncle and guaidian of Lahotas, oi oiW ayovo-ty ^Airarot^ta* lealodrot kut^ 
Evrusthenad Jiou$e, — while Simonidfis ^ovov Ttvd orKfjrl/^v (Ilored. i. 147) 
made him son of Prytenis, and others The murder of Kanms hy IIippoWs 
made him son of Kunomus, of the waspiohably the which 

Prohleul Um compare Herod, i. 66; forbade the Corinthians nom cole- 
viii. IKl Plutarch, I^ycurg c. 2. bratiiig the Kamoia ; at least this 

Some excellent remarks on this oarlv supposition gives to the legend a 
series of Spaitan kings will be found special pertinence which is otlierwise 
in air G. 0 Tjowia’s article m the wanting to it. Eespectmg the Kameia 
Philol. Museum, vol, ii. p 42—48, in a and Hyocmthia see SchoeU De Oiigine 
review of Dr Arnold on the Spartan (bieci Dramatis, p. 70— 78, Tiihingen, 
Constitution. 18*28 

Compare also Larchor, Chronologie ’Jliere were various singular customs 
d’Hdroaoto, ch 13, p 484—614. lie connected with the Grecian festivals, 
lengthens many of the roigus consider- which it was usual to account for hy 
ably, in order to suit the earlier epoch some legendary tale Thus no native 
which he assigns to the capture of of Klis ever entered himself as a com- 
Troy and the Return of the Xlorak- petlior, or contended for the prize, at 
leids. tlio Isthmian games. The legendaiy 

1 History of the Dorians, vol, ii reason given for this was, that H6- 

Appond p 442. mkids had waylaid and slain (at 

2 This story— that the heroic ancestor Klednso) the two Moliouid brothers, 

of the great Corinthian Bacchiadie had when they were pioceedmg to the 
slain the holy man Kamus, and had Isthmian games as Thodrs or sacred 
been punished for it by long banish- envoys from the Kleian king Augeas. 
ment and privation— leads to the Redress was in vain demanded for the 
coryecture, that the Corinthians did outrage, and Molionfi, mother of the 
not celebrate the festival of the slam envoys, imprecated a curse upon 
Kameia, common to the Dorians the Eleiana generally If they should 
generally, ever visit the isthmian festival. This 

nero<lotus tells us, with regard to legend is the <f>6y9v trKiitlnv, explaining 
the Ionic cities, that all of them cele- why no Bleian runner or wrestler was 
brated the festival of Apaturia, except ever known to contend there (Pausan. 
Ephesus and Kolophon; and that h. 16, 1 v. ? 1—4, Ister, Fragment, 
these two cities did not celebrate it, 46 ; < d. Dldot.) 
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legists make him begin to reign thirty years affcei the Herakleid 
conquest. His successors are thus given : — 


A18t6s .. 

reigned 38 years. 

Inon 

,* 38 

Agelab 

It 1. 

Prymnis.. 

1. 35 „ 

Bacchis . 

» 35 „ 

Agelas 

i> 30 „ 

Euddmus 

25 „ 

AristomddSs . 

,, 35 ,, 

AgfimOn . 

Alexaiidei 

” ” 

1, 25 ,, 

TeleatOs . . . 

12 „ 

Antomenfis 



Such was the celebrity of Bacchis, we are told, that those who 
succeeded him took the name of Bacchiads in place of Aletiads 
or Herakleids. One year after the accession of AutomenSs, the 
family of the Bacchiads generally, amounting to two hundred 
persons, determined to abolish royalty, to constitute themselves 
a standing oligarchy, and to elect out of their own number an 
annual Pry tanis. Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Bacchiads, 
which lasted for ninety years, until it was subverted by Kypselus 
m 657 B.o,^ Beckoning the thirty years previous to the beginning 
of the reign of Alet^s, the chronologists thus provide an interval 
of 447 years between the Beturn of the Herakleids and the 
accession of Kypselus, and 357 years between the same period and 
the commencement of the Bacchiad oligarchy. The Bacchiad 
oligarchy is unquestionably historical ; the conquest of the 
Herakleids belongs to the legendary world ; while the interval 
between the two is filled up, as in so many other cases, by a mere 
barren genealogy. 

When we jump this vacant space, and place ourselves at the 
first opening of history, we find that although ultimately Sparta 
came to hold the first place, not only in Peloponnesus, hut in all 
Hellas, this was not the case at the earliest moment of which we 
Argos and l^ave historical cognizance. Argos, and the neigh- 
bouring towns connected with her by a bond of 
Dorians semi-religious, semi-political union,— Siky6n, Pblius, 
SS^Iparta Epidaurus, and Troezen,— were at first of greater 
m7763.c. power and consideration than Sparta ; a fact which 

1 Diodor. Fragm. lib. vii n. 14* mth 378) states the Bacchiad oligarchy to 
the note of Weasehng. Straho (viii. p have lasted nearly 200 years. 
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the legend of the Herakleids seems to xecognibe by making 
T^menns the eldest brother of the three. And Herodotus assure^ 
us that at one time all the eastern coast of Peloponnesus down to 
Cape Malea, including the island of IC^thera, all which came 
afterwards to constitute a material pait of Laconia, had belonged 
to Argos.^ Down to the tune of the first Mes&enian war, the 
comparative impoitance of the Dorian establishments in 
Peloponnesus appears to have been in the older in which the 
legend placed them, — Argos first, ^ Sparta second, Messen^ third 
It will be seen hereafter that the Argeians never lost the 
recollection of this early pre-eminence, from which the growth of 
Sparta had extruded them ; and the liberty of entire Hellas was 
more than once in danger from their disastrous jealousy of a more 
foitunate competitor. 

At a short distance of about three miles from Argos, and at the 
exact point where that city approaches neaicst to the sea,^ was 
situated the isolated hillock called Temenion, noticed both by 
Strabo and Pausanias. It was a small village deriving both its 
name and its celebrity from the chapel and tomb of 
tlie hero Teineniis, who was there woi shipped by the lacnts of 
Dorians ; and the statement which Pausanias heard St 
was, that TSmcnus with his invading Dorians had 
seized and fortifi(*d the spot, and employed it as an —Hill of 
armed post to make war upon Tisaincnus and the 
Achaeans. What renders this report deserving of the gi*eater 
attention is, that the same thing is affirmed with regard to the 
eminence called Solygeius near Corinth : this too was beliovi^d 
to be tlie place which the Dorian assailants had occupied and 
fortified against the pre-existing Corinthians in the city. Situ- 
ated close upon the Saronic Gulf, it was the spot which im aders 

inoro<l^(>fc i. 82. The historian aUdH, soasido is thoiouffhly flat and for the 
besidos Kywi6ra, /cai al Aoirral twp most part marshy * only at the hinjtlo 
What other islands are meant point where Ar/;os comes nearest to the 
X do not distinctly understand coast -between the mouth, now choked 

J yo i lu p. cy2), whose by sand, of the unitoU Jnachus anil 

mind IS full of the old my the and the Oliauidrits, and the efllux of the 
tripartite distrllmtion of l*eloponu6aus KroHlnua, overgrown with weeds an<l 
among the Herakleids, — fi’ tt5, bulrushes, —stands an eminence of 
irpwTtdovcra tv toi« tot* xpdvots rots some elevation and I'ompoBed of firmer 
v9i>)Tnv dtav<,f>Mv,^ vtpX rh'^kpyo^, &C, earth, upon which the ancient 
« Pansan. li as, 1 ; fHtrabo, viii. p. Temenion vvas placed (Keisen im 
868 Professor Ross observes respect- Peloponnes, vol. i. sect. 0, p. 148 
mg the lino of coast aeax Argos, ‘^Tho Berlin, 1841 ) 
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Ian (ling from that gulf would naturally seize upon, and which 
Nikias with his poweiful Athenian fleet did actually seize and 
occupy against Corinth in the Peloponnesian war.^ In eaily 
days the only way of overpowering the inhabitants of a fortified 
town, generally also planted in a position itself very defensible, 
was — that the invaders, entrenching themselves in the neighbour- 
hood, harassed the inhabitants and ruined their produce until 
they brought them to terms. Even during the Peloponnesian 
war, when the art of besieging had made some progress, we read 
of several instances in which this mode of aggressive warfare was 
adopted with efficient results.-^ We may readily believe that the 
Dorians obtained admittance both into ijgos and Corinth in this 
manner. And it is remarkable that, except Sikyon (which is 
affirmed to have been surprised by night), these were the only 
towns in the Argolic region which are said to have resisted them ; 
the story being, that Phlius, Epidaurus, and TroezSn had admitted 
the Dorian intruders without opposition, although a certain 
portion of the previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter 
see that the non-Dorian population of Siky6n and Corinth still 
remained considerable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and the position 
Donan of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead to two con- 
amved jectures — first, that the acc^uisitions of the Dorians in 

by sea PeloponnEsus were also isolated and gradual, not at all 

conformable to the rapid strides of the old Herakleid legend; 
next, that the Dorian invaders of Argos and Corinth made their 
attack from the Argolic and the SarOnic Gulfs — ^by sea and not 
by land. It is indeed difficult to see how they can have got to 
Temenion in any other way than by sea ; and a glance at the 
map will show that the eminence Solygeius presents itself,® with 
reference to Coiinth. as the nearest and most convenient holding- 
ground for a mai'itime invader, conformably to the scheme of 
operations laid by Nikias. To illustrate the supposition of a 
Dorian attack by sea on Corinth, we may refer to a story quoted 
from Aristotle (which we find embodied in the explanation of an 
old adage) representing Hippot^s the father of Al^tSs as having 

1 Thucyd. iv. 42. 

a Thucyd 1 . 122 , Jii 86 , vii. 18—27 : tul 38—40. 

s Thucyd iv. 42 
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ciossed the Maliac Gulf^ (the sea immediately hordcring on 
the ancient Mahans, Bryopians and Dorians) in shixis for the 
purpose of colonising And if it he safe to ti ust the mention of 
Dorians in the Odyssey, as a pait of the population of the island 
(if Kr6te, we there have an example of Dorian settlements which 
must have been elTectecl by sea, and that too at a very early 
period. “ We must suppose (ohseives 0 Muller,^ in 
reference to these Kretan Dorians) that the Durians, 'Doiiansin 
pressed by want or restless from inactivity, constructed 
piratical canoes, manned these frail and nairow barks with 
soldiers who themselves worked at the oar, and thus being 
changed fiom mountaineers into seamen — the Normans of Greece 
— set sail for the distant island of Krete.’’ In the same manner 
w e may conceive the expeditions of the Dorians against Argos 
and Corinth to have been effecled : and whatever difhculties may 
attach to this hyjjothesis, certain it is that the diniculties of a 
long land march, along such a territory as Greece, are still more 
serious. 

The suj»x>oRition of Dorian emigrations by s(ja, from the Maliac 
Gulf to the north-eabtern promontory of Pelox^mnesiis, Diyo- 
is farther borne out by the analogy of the Dryopes or 
Dryoiuana. During the historical times, this peox»le fmmedby 
occupied several debichwl settlements in various p^rts 
of Greece, all mjintime and some insulai’ ; — they were found at 
Hermion6, Asinii, and Eioii, in the Argolic peninsula (very near 
to the important Dorian towns constituting the Ainphiktyony of 
Argos 8) — at Btyra and Karystus in the island of Euboea — in the 
island of Kytlinus, and even at Cyprus. These disi)ersed colonies 
can only have been planted by expeditions over the sea. Now 
we are told that the original Dryopis, the native country of this 
peojde, comprehended both the teiritory near the river Siiercheius, 

1 Anstot, ap Brov. Vatican, iv. 4, Mij- ajipoars to have behoved that the 
TrAoto»^--also Pruv, Huhlaa, x. 2. Ilerakleids rotumod to Argos out of 

3 liiHt. of Donann, ch. i 0. AndrCn tile Attic TotrapoljH (where, according 
positively affinns that the Boriane to the Athenian legend, they bad 
fiom Hwtinsfttls to KrCte; but obtained shelter whon persecuted by 
nis amnnation does not seem to mo to Kmystheus), accompanying a body of 
constitute any additional evidence of lonmns who then nettled at Kpidaurue. 
the fact : it is a conjecture adapted to He cannot therefore have connected 
tbepatHmgeintheOdyhHoyCxix 174), as tho Box Ian occupation of Argos with 
the mention of Arhmans ana Pelasgians the expedition from N aupaktua. 
evidently shows. 5 Herod, viii. 43-46 ; Biodor. iv. 87 ; 

Aiistotle (ap. Strab. vHi. p. 374) Bausan. iv. 84, 6. 
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and north of (Eta, afterwards occupied hy the Malians, as well as 
the neighbouring district south of (Eta, which was afterwards 
called D6ris. From hence the Dryopians were expelled — accord- 
ing to one story, by the Dorians — according to another, by 
H^raklSs and the Malians : however this may be, it was from the 
Maliac Gulf that they started on shipboard in quest of new’ homes, 
which some of them found on the headlands of the Argohc 
peninsula.^ And it was from this very country, according to 
Herodotus,® that the Dorians also set forth, m order to reach 
Peloponnesus. Hor does it seem unreasonable to imagine, that 
the same means of conveyance, which bore the Dryopians 
from the Maliac Gulf to Hermione and Asin^, also carried the 
Dorians from the same place to the Temenion and the hill 
Solygeius. 

The legend represents Sikydn, Epidaurus, TrcezSn, Phlius, and 
Dorian KleSnse, as all occupied by Dorian colonists from 
settlements Argos, under the different sons of T^menus : the first 
three are on the sea, and fit places for the occupation 
of maritime invaders. Argos and the Dorian towns 
in and near the Argolic peninsula are to be regarded 
as a cluster of settlements by themselves, completely 
distinct from Sparta and the Messenian Stenykl^rus, 
which appear to have been formed under totally different con- 
ditions. First, both of them are very far inland — Stenyklerus 
not easy, Spaita veiy difiicult, of access from the sea ; next, we 
know that tlie conquests of Sparta were gradually made dowui 
the valley of the Eurdtas seaward. Both these acquisitions 
present the appearance of having been made from the land-side, 
and perhaps in the direction which the Herakleid legend 
describes — by warriors entering Peloponnesus across the narrow 
mouth of the Conathian Gulf through the aid or invitation of 
those iEtolian settlers who at the same time colonised Elis. The 
early and intimate connexion (on which I shall touch presently) 
between Sparta and the Olympic games as administered by the 
Eleians, as well as the leading part ascribed to Lykurgus in the 

1 Strabo, vlii. p. 878 ; ix p. 434, 2 Horodot i 66. — ev9evrnv Si a^rtp 

Herodot viu 43, Pherekydds, Fr. 23 4s ttjv ApvoiriSa juwr^iSij, koA ck 1^5 
and 88, ed. Didot, Steph. Byz ▼. ApvoirtSo? oiItws is Xle\oir6vviff<rov ikOov^ 
ApvoTHj. ApoUodor ii 7, 7 Schol. Awpt/c&v e/cA^'enj. To the same purpose, 
Apollon RUod. 1 1213. vm 81—43 


from those 
in Sparta 
and in 
Messenia 
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constitution of the solemn Olympic truce, tend to strengthen such 
a persuasion. 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos will be 
matter for future explanation : ^ at pie&ent it is suffi- 
cient to remai'k, that the ascendency of Argos was portion of 
derived not exclusively from her own territory, but motiopolis 
came in ]>art from her position as metropolis of an 
alliance of autonomous neighbouring cities, all Dorian ?n/ Douan 
and all colonised from herself — and this was an 
element of power essentially fluctuating. What Thebes was 
to tlie cities of Boeotia, of which she eitlier was, or professed to 
have boon, the founder* — ^the same was Argos in reference to 
Kleoiuc, PIiUus, Sikydij, Epidaurus, Trmzen, and .Egma Thes(* 
towns formed, in mythical language, “the lot of Temenus,”* — in 
real matt(ir of fact the confederated allies or subordinates ol 
Argos ; the first four of them were said to have been dorisf^d by 
the suns or imme<Uate relatives of Tuiueniis, and the kings ol 
Argos, jw ucknowledgu<l descendants of the latter, claimed and 
exercised a sort of mzfrawotf^ over them. JlermionS, AsmG, and 
Nauplia seem alsc* to have been under the suj)reina<iy of Argus, 
though not colonics.'^ But this supremacy was not claimed 
directly and nakedly ; agri*eably to the uleas of the time, the 
ostensible purposes of the Argeian ccnifetleracy or Amphiktyony 
were religious, though its sccondiiry, and not less real effects, 
were ])(>]it.ical. IMui great pairtm god of the league was Apollo 


1 Se« Ilproilot. vii. X48. The Arjfulanfj 
say to tho L£ic<«lie*uo»iaiiH, in 
to the chief command of tho Orooks - 
KaCmt. Kara y0t to yiPf<r0M t5j»' 

^y¥n,ovii\v itavr&Vj (Ssc. HchwolgluiUMor 
and otlicrs explain the point by refer- 
ence to tiie coxnniand of AgamemnOn ; 
hut this Is at h(*Ht only a part of tho 
foundation of their claim : they had a 
more recent tiistorical reality to plead 
also ; compare Htraho, viii. p. M 

jericrdf^rtotf (»0 nilJH tUo acCU- 
nation of the Thoiiaxi oiiitors against 
the captive HlatR*a«M, before their 
X-acodttJ«umian iml^eH,^ Thucyd. iil. Cl) 
UKdrettety verr^ftou Tijs wAA'jjs Bgtwrfas-- 
oiK aerol, rb 

irpwror^ -^y^fionfftitirBai. 

rSiV dKKtuv noi<or«i>i' tropngatVoi/rtfv ta 
irdrfiLa, 7r(>0<rijmyKe.^twTOt TTpycM" 

X<fipr}<rAV TTptc *AOritKt.lovt koX fMT* avrwr 
ireXAA 


3 UespectinK Phei<lA«» kinpf of Argos, 
Kphorus Haid-rijv An^tv av«Aa^<f 

Tijv Tspi’i^ovSMCfrrao'/fAitv^ji.' «U TPA«f<»> (x4pri 

(ap Htraho, viii. p. aftS). , 

5 The worship of Apollo Pythaens, 
adopted from Argos both at Hermion/V 
and AsInC, shows thu conm^xiou 
between them and Argos (i^ausan. li. 
3&, 2; ii. 5) but Pausanias cun 
hardly be justified In saying that the 
Argeians actually dorwed lienmoufi , it 
was Dryoplan in the time of IIerod<»tuH, 
and Heeinin^ly foi a long time after- 
wards (Ilorodot vin AS). Tho lier- 
mionian Enscription, No. 1H)», in 
JJoe<‘.kh's (Jollectlon, recopinises their 
old Dryopian conn<«xian with Asin6 
in X^wsonia ; tliat town had once been 
noiiu^hbour of ITonuienC, but was 
destroyed by the Ari^oians, and tho 
InhahitantH receivi'd a new liome from 
the Hpartaus. 'I'he dialect of the 
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Pytliaeus, in wliose name tlie obligations incumbent on the 
members oJt blie league were imposed. While in each of the 
confederated cities there was a temple to this god, his most holy 
and central sanctuary was on the Lanssa or acropolis of Argos. 
At this central Argeian sanctuary solemn sacrifices were offered 
by Epidaurus as well as by other members of the confederacy, 
and, as it should seem, accompanied by money payments ^ — which 
the Argeians, as chief administrators on behalf of the common 
god, took upon them to enforce against defaulters, and actually 
tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian war against Epidaurus. 
On another occasion, duung the 66th Olympiad (bc. 514), they 
imposed the large fine of 500 talents upon each of the two states 
Siky5n and iSgina, for having lent ships to the Spartan king 
Kleomen^s wherewith he invaded the Aigeian teriitory. The 
.2Eginetans set the claim at defiance, but the Sikyoniaus acknow- 
ledged Its justice, and only demurred to its amount, professing 
themselves ready to pay 100 talents.^ There can be no doubt 
that at this later period the ascendency of Argos over the members 
of her primitive confederacy had become practically inoperative ; 
but the tenor of the cases mentioned shows that hei claims were 
revivals of bygone privileges, which had once been effective and 
valuable. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, hefoie the great 
rise of the Spartan power, — ^how important an ascendency thev 
conferred in the hands of an energetic man, and how easily the^ 
admitted of being used in furtherance of ambitious views, — ^is 
shown by the remarkable case of Pheiddn the Temenid. 
The few facts which we learn respecting this prince 
exhibit to us, for the first time, something like a real 
position of parties in the Peloponnesus, wherein the 
actual conflict of living, historical men and cities comes out in 
tolerable distinctness. 

Pheiddn was designated by Epborus as the tenth, and by 


Hermionians (probably that of the 
Dryopians genenilly) was Doric. See 
Ahrens, De Dialecto Dondb, p. 2—12. ^ 
ITlmcyd V. 5S. KvpK^rarot rov 
t^ov ^<rcv oi ’Apyetot The word 
ewnrpaftf, which the historian uses in 
regard to the claim of Argos against 
Epidaurus, seems to imply a money- 
payment withheld . compare the offer- 


mgs exacted by Athens from Epidaurus 
(Herod v 82) 

The peculiar and intimate connexion 
between the Argeians, and Apollo with 
his surname of Pythi^us, was dwelt 
i^on by the Argeian poetess TelesiUa 
(Pausan. li. 36, ^ ^ 

3 Herod vi. 92. See 0. MtUler, 
History of the Dorians, ch 7, 18. 
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Tlieopoiiipus as the sixth, in lineal de®!cent from TemeTius 
Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the most discrepant 
and irreconcdahle have been delivered ; hut there secrnh ^ood 
lejison foi refeinng him to the peiiod a little before and a little 
aftei the 8th Olympiad, — between 770 B,c. and 730 b c.^ Of the 
preceding kings of Argos we hear little ; one of them, Eratu.s, is 
said to have exjielled the Oryoinan inhabitants of Asine from 
then town on the Argolic peninsula, in consequence of their 
haA'ing co-oi)erated with the Spaitan king Kikander when he 
in\aded the Aigeian ten itory, seemingly during the generation 
preceding Pheiddn ; there is anothei*, Dauiokratidas, whose 
date cannot be jiiisitively determined, but he appears rather as 
subsequent than as anterior to Pheidon.- We are informed 
however that these aiiteiior kings, even heginning with Medon, 
the graiuLson of T^meuus, had been foiced to Rul>niit to great 
abridgment of their power and privileges, and that a foiin of 
govorniiieut substantially piipular, though nominally regal, had 
been established 3 Pheidon, breaking through the limits imposed, 
made himself despot of Argos. He then re-established the power 
of Argos over all the cities of her confederacy, whicli ha<l before 
been so nearly diss(»lved as to leave all the menibeis practically inde- 


iKphor. 15, ed, Marx; ap. 

Strabo, vii, p aos ; Theopompus, 
Pragni hb iv. 

The Parian Marblo luakos Phoidftn 
the eleven til from KOraklOs anti pbict'H 
him BO Si}5, Hmoclotus, on the con- 
trary (in a paHHatfo ivhich afhirds 
consUIoiable ifrountls for tlwcusaion), 
places him at a period 'which canntit bo 
much higher than OOo ».c. (vi. 127). 
Homo authors susp^Hit the text of 
Uouxlotus to be mct^rrect : at any rate, 
the real epoch of Phoi(l<)u is det<*rmm«il 
by the eighth Olympiad. Several o'itics 
suppose two FhoiadxM, each king of 
Argos— among others, O. Mhllor (l)or- 
laiis, 111 5, 10) : but there is nothing to 
countenance this except the imposHt- 
bility of reconciling Herodotus witli the 
other authorities And WeisBenbom, 
in a dissertation of some lengtii, vindi- 
cates the emendation of Jt*ausaniHS 
proposed by some former crithis,— 
altering the eighth Olsnnpiad, 'which 
now stands in the text of Pausanias, 
into the twmty-eidhth^ as the dftte of 
X^hoidOn's usurpation at the Olympic 
games. Weissenbom endeavoaxs to 


show that Phohldn cannot have 
flouiishod earlier than tJOO ji c. : but 
his aiguments do tot appear to me 
very forcUde, and coitaiuly not sufd- 
ciont to justify so grave an alteration 
m tiio number of I^usanias CReitrdge 
2ur (hiochxschen Altortlnimskundo, p 
18, Jena, 1814). Mr (Hinton (Kiustl 
ilellenici, vol 1, App. 1, p 24l0 placea 
Pheif lAn between 78.H and 74 1 B.c also 
Boeckh ad Corp. Inscript. No. 2874, p. 
$85, and Muller, AOgInetiea, p. CH. 

Pausan. li. SC, 5 , iv S5, 2 
3 Pausan. li. 11), 1. ’Apy^fot 8^, ar<r 
loyiyopi'ay koX rh ontrovoi^oy 
iK TraKMordrov, rd rrjf efow<rtap 

tv f\dxt-<rrov wpoiyyayei/, wy 
r<p Xncrov Kal rotv awoyovotv to 
6youa rov fiacriXttai (luvou. 

This passage has all the air of trans- 
feirmg back to the ffn lit government of 
Argos feelings which weie only tm(» of 
the UUn. It is curious, that in tills 
chapter, though devoted to theArgtuaii 
regal lino and government. I^UHtuiias 
takes no notice of Plicultm • he men- 
tions him only with icfcrence to tho 
disputed Olympic ceremouy. 
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peadent.^ Next^he is said to have acquired dommion overCoriath, 
aad to have endeavoured to assure it by treacherously entrappiug 
1000 of her warlike citizens • but his artifice was divulged and 
Irustrated by Abrdn, one of his confidential friends.^ He is 
His claim faither leported to have aimed at extending his sway 
and projects over the greater part of Peloponnesus, — ^laying claim, 
JenS^of as the descendant of Herakl§s through the eldest son 
HSraki^s. Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless and 
irresistible hero had ever taken ^ Accoiding to Grecian ideas, 
this legendary title was always seriously construed and often 
admitted as conclusive ; though of course, where there were 
strong opposing interests, reasons would be found to elude it 
Pheid6n would have the same ground of right as that which, 
250 years afterwards, determmed the Herakleid D6neus, brother 
of Kltiomen^s king of Sparta, to acqune for himself the territory 
near Mount Eryx and Sicily, because his progenitor^ HSrakl^ 
had conquered it before him. So numerous however were the 
legends respecting the conquests of H^raklSs, that the claim of 
Pheiddn must have covered the greater part of Peloponnesus, 
except Sparta and the plain of Messene, which were already in 
the hands of Herakleids. 

Hor was the ambition of Pheid6n satisfied even with these 
He dawns pretensions. He farther claimed the right of 

n§ht of presiding at the celebration of those religious games 
or Agdnes which had been instituted by H^raHSs, — 
Olympic and amongst these was numbeied the Olympic Ag6n, 
then, h wever, enjoying but a slender fraction of the 
lustre which afterwards came to attach to it The presidency of 
any of the more celebrated festivals current throughout Greece 
was a privilege immensely prized. It was at once dignified and 
lucrative, and the course of our history will present more than 

1 Ephorus, ut Bwpra, 9c'^<ava rhv I cannot, however, believe that 

'Apyelov, Se^carov ovra Atto TijiJiivov, Pheiddn, the ancxent Oonnthian law- 
•Svydfiei, Bk virvp^t^kqu.ivov tovs Kar’ giver mentioned by Aiistode, is the 
avTov, yJs rijp t« oA*;*' a.v4\a^c same person as PheidOn the kmg of 
T^v Tij/a^vov SteoriraorjttevTjv n-Aetw ArgOS (Pollt. h. 6, 4). 

<&c What is meant by the lot of JEplior. ut si^rd. Hpb? toutow, 
TimenuB bas been already explained. eindeVdou leal v<t>' ^HpafcA^ovv aipe< 

2 Plutarch Narrat Amator p 772 ; BeCtrca^ w^Aeort, koX Toi>5 Ay&va.^ a^iovv 
Schol Apollon Bhod iv 1212 , COmpaxe rtOevat aurbi/, otv exetvof effrjKe rovrtov 
Pxdymus, ap SchoL Pxndar. Olymp. Si elvot xcal rhv ’OAvp-wtoKiSv, (fee. 

sxii 27. 4 Herodot v. 48, 
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one example in wliich blood was shed to determine what state 
sboLild enjoy it Pbeiddn marched to Olympia, at the epoch of 
the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 B.c. , on the occasion of which 
event we are made acquainted with the real slate of parties in the 
peninsula. 

The plain of Olympia — ^now ennobled only by immortal recol- 
lections, but once crowded with all the decorations of 
lehgion and art, and forming for many centuries the Pi^a with 
brightest centre of attraction known in the ancient 
world — ^was situated on the river Alpheius in the 
territory called the Pisatid, hard by the borders of 
Arcadia. At what time its agonistic festival, recurring every 
fourth year at the first full moon after the summer solstic'e, first 
began or fii'st acquired its character of special sanctity, we have 
no means of determining. As with so many of the native* waters 
of Greece— we follow the stream upward to a certain ijoiiit, hut 
the fountain-head and the earliei flow of history are buried under 
mountains of unsearchable legend. The first oelebiatiou of the 
Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian legendary faith to 
H6rakl§s— and the site of the place, in the iniddje of the Pisjitid 
with its eight small townships, is quite suflicieiit to ])r()ve that the 
inhahitants of that little territory were warranted in describing 
themselves as the original administrators of the (icremony.^ But 
this state of things seems to have been altered by the jEtohan 
settlement in Elis, which is represented as having been conducted 
by Oxylus and identified with the Return of the ITorakleidh. 
The .Etolo-Eleians, bordering upon the Pisatid to the north, 
employed their superior power in subduing their weaker 
neighbours,® who thus lost their autonomy and became annexed 
to the territory of Elis. It was the general rule throughout 
Greece, that a victorious state undertook to perform® the current 
services of the conquered people towards the gods — aacli services 
being conceived as attaching to the soil. Hence the celebration 
of the Olympic games became numbered among the incumbencies 
of Elis, just in the same way as the worship of the Eleusinian 
DfimStSr, when Eleusis lost its autonomy, was included among 
the religious obligations of Athens. The Pisatans however never 

1 Xenoph HoUon vii. 4, 28 ; Diodor. J Strabo, vlii. p. 864. 

XV. 78. ® Thucya iv. 08, 
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willingly acquiesced m this absorption of what had once been 
their separate privilege. They long maintained their conviction 
that the celebration of the games was their right, and strove on 
several occasions to regain it. Of those occasions the earliest, so 
far as we heof, was connected with the intervention of 
betwen Pheiddn. It was at their invitation that the king of 
Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated the games 
Spartans, at himself, in conjunction with the Pisatans, as the 
hneal successor of H^rakl^s ; while the Eleians, 
Olympiad, being thus forcibly dispossessed, refused to include 
the 8th Olympiad in their register of the victorious 
runners. But their humiliation did not last long, for the 
Spartans took their part, and the contest ended in the defeat 
of PheidOn. In the next Olympiad, the Eleian management and 
the regular enrolment appear as before. The Spartans are even 
said to have confirmed Elis m her possession both of Pisatis and 
Triphylia^ 

Unfortunately these scanty particulars are all which we learn 
PheidCn respecting the armed conflict at the 8th Olympiad, in 
the eailiest which the religious and the political grounds of 
Sned"^^^ quarrel are so intimately blended — as we shall find to 
determm^ be often the case in Grecian history But there is one 
a scale of act of PheidSn yet more memorable, of which also 
weight nothing beyond a meagre notice has come down to us. 
He first coined both copper and silver money in ^Egina, and first 
estabhshed a scale of weights and measures, ^ which, through his 
influence, became adopted throughout Peloponnesus, and acquired 
ultimately footing both in aU the Dorian states, and in Boeotia, 
Thessaly, northern Hellas generally, and Macedonia — under the 
name of the iEginaean scale. There arose subsequently another rival 
scale in Greece, called the Euboic, differing considerably from the 
iEginsean. We do not know at what time the Euboic came iii, 
but it was employed both at Athens and in the Ionic cities 
generally, as well as in Euhcea — ^bemg modified at Athens, 
so far as money was concerned, by Solon’s debasement of the 
coinage. 

1 Pausan v 22, 2 ; Strabo, vui p. piacl, appears duly in tbe lists ; it must 
854—358 , Herodot vi 127 The name have been supplied afterwards 
of the victor (AntiklSs the Messenian), 2 Hei odot. vi. 127 , Kphor ap Strab. 

however, belonging to the 8th Olym- vm. p S^S— 876 
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The copious and valuable information contained in M. Boeckh’s 
recent publication on Metrology has thrown new light coincidence 
upon these monetary and statical scales.^ He has 
shown that both the -^Ggmaean and the Euboic scales with the 
—the former standing to the latter in the ijroportion ®a,byiomdn 
of 6 : 5 — ^had contemporaneous currency in different parts of the 
Persian empire ; the divisions and denominations of the scale 
being the same in both, 100 drachmae to a mina, and 60 minse to 
a talent The Babylonian talent, mina, and drachma are identical 
with the -Egmaean : the word mina is of Asiatic origin ; and it 
has now been rendered highly probable, that the scale circulated 
by Pheid6n was borrowed immediately from the Phoenicians, and 
by them originally from the Babylonians. The Babylonian, 
Hebraic, Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian scales of weight 
(which were subsequently followed wherever coined money was 
introduced) aie found to be so nearly conformable, as to warrant 
a belief that they are all deduced from one common origin ; and 
that origin the Chaldaoan priesthood of Babylon. It is to Plieidon, 
and to his position as chief of the Argeian confederacy, that tlui 
Greeks owe the first introduction of the Babylonian scale of 
weight, and the first employment of coined and stamped money. 

If wc maturely weigh the few but sinking acts of PhoidOn 
which have been preserved to us, and which there is no reason to 
discredit, we shall find ourselves introduced to an early historical 
state of PelojJonnOsus very diffeieiit from that to which another 
century will bring us. That Argos, with the fedtira- 
tivo cities attached to her, was at this early time thKmo 
decidedly the commanding power in that peninsula, 

IS sufficiently shown by the establishment and recep- 
tion of the Pheidonian weights, measures, and mone- 
tary system — while the other inci<lents lucntioned comxdotely 


1 IWetroloffiaclie Untersuchungon suros of ImniK In fi:onoraI, I flo not 
nooi Qowiclito, MttnKfusHO, un<l Musne tlimk that M. Boockh’ttconclusIonB aro 
aos Aiterthums in iluem JfiuHtwnmen- well noado out, in respect to thoOrooian 
hanp flarfyosteUt, von Aug. iJoeckh ; moasuros of kn[)th and ctipctcUv^ In an 
Benin, 1SJ18 eicainination of this eminently learned 

Heediap.Tjl— S. But I cannot agree treatise (inserted in the Claswcal 
with M Boeckh in thinking that Phei- Museum, 1844, vol, i ) I endeavouiod to 
dCn, m celebrating the Olympic games, set forth both the new and interesting 
aeuuced fiom the Olympic stadium, points e'^tahliHliod by the autlior, and 
andfonnauy adopted, the measure of the vaiious others in which he appeared 
the/ooi, or that he at all settled mea- to mo to have failed, 

2—16 
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harmonise Tpith the same idea. Against the oppression of Elis, 
the Pisatans invoked Pheid6n — ^partly as exercising a primacy in 
Peloponnesus, just as the mhabitants of Lepreum in Triphylia,^ 
three centuries afterwards, called in the aid of Sparta for the same 
object, at a time when Sparta possessed the headship — and partly 
as the Imeal representative of BCeraklls, who had founded those 
games from the management of which they had been unjustly 
extruded On the other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate 
power. The JBSginsean scale of weight and measure was adopted 
there as elsewhere® — the Messenian Dorians were still equal and 
independent — and we find Sparta interfering to assist Elis by 
virtue of an obligation growing (so the legend represents it) out 
of the common iStolo-Dorian immigration : not at all from any 
acknowledged primacy, such as we shall see her enjoy mg here- 
after. The first coinage of copper and silver money is a capital 
event in Grecian history, and must be hdd to imply considerable 
commerce as well as those extensive views which belong only to 
a conspicuous and leading position. The ambition of PheidOn to 
resume all the acquisitions made by his ancestor H^raklSs, sug- 
gests the same large estimate of his actual power. He is charac- 
terised as a despot, and even as the most insolent of all despots 
how far he deserved such a reputation, we have no means of 
judging. We may remark, however, that he lived before the age 
of despots or tyrants, properly so called, and before the Herakleid 
hneage had yet lost its primary, half-pohtical, half-religious 
character. Moreover, the later historians have invested his 
actions with a colour of exorbitant aggression, by applymg 
them to a state of thmgs which belonged to their time, and not 
to his. Thus Ephorus represents him as having deprived the 
Lacedaemonians of the headship of Peloponnesus, which they 
never possessed until long after Mm — and also as setting at 
nought the sworn inviolability of the territory of the Eleians, 
enjoyed by the latter as celebrators of the Olympic games; 

1 111 X 107 ( 1 . V, SI SHerodot vi 127. rov 

2 Plutarch, Apophthogm. Jjaconic., ’Apyeiwv rvpawov — rov {t^pCa-avroi 
p 226 j Diksearchus ap. Athenae , iv p. pi.iyi<rra 6t) avavroiv, Pau- 

141 sanias (vi. 22, 2) copies the ezpzes- 

The iSginaean xxuna, drachma and sion 
obelus were the denominations em- Aristotle cites Pheiddn as a person 
ployed in stipulations among the Pelo- who, being a ^aoriAev?, made himself a 
ponnosian states (Thuoyd. v. 47). rvpat/vos (Pohtic. vm. 8, 6). 
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whereas the Agonothesia, or right of superintendence claimed hy 
Elis, had not at that time acquired the sanction of prescription — 
while the conquest of Pisa hy the Eleians themselves had proved 
that this sacred function did not protect the territory of a weaker 
people 

How Pheid6n fell, and how the Argeians lost that supremacy 
which they once evidently possessed, we have no 
positive details to inform us * with respect to the 
latter points, however, we can discern a sufiS.cient fiomthe 
explanation. The Argeians stood predominant as an 
entire and unanimous confederacy, which required a confederacy 
vigorous and able hand to render its internal organisa- 
tion effective or its ascendency respected without. No such 
leader afterwards appeared at Argos, the whole histoiy of which 
city IS destitute of eminent individuals * her line of kings con- 
tinued at least down to the Persian war,^ hut seemingly with only 
titular functions, for the government had long been decidedly 
popular. The statements which represent the government as 
popular anterior to the time of Phf‘id6ii, appear unworthy of 
tiust. That prince is rather to he taken as wielding the old, 
imdimmishcd pieiogatives of the Herakleid kings, but wielding 
them with unusual effect — enforcing relaxed privileges, and 
ai)pcahug to the old heroic sentiment in reference to H^raklOs, 
rather than revolutionising the existing relations either of Argos 
or of Peloponnesus. It was in fact the great and steady growth 
of Sparta, for three centuries after the Lyktirgean institutions, 
which operated as a cause of subversion to the previous order of 
command and obedience in Greece. 

The assertion made hy Herodotus— that in earlier times the 
whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far as Cape Malea, 
including the island of KythGra and several other the^r^oilc 
islands, had belonged to Argos — is referred by 0. Muller 
to about the 50th Olympiad, or 580 B.a Perhaps it commerce 
had ceased to he true at that period ; hut that it was 
true in the age of PheidOn, there seem good grounds 
for believing. What is probably meant is, that the ^ 

Dorian towns on this coast, Prasise, Zar^x, Epidaurus Limdra, 
and Ba*S8, were once autonomous, and members of the Argeian 


1 Hcrodofe. vii. 149. 
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confederacy — a fact liighly probable, on independent evidence, 
with respect to Epidanms Limera, inasmncb as that town was a 
settlement from Epidanrus in the Argolic peninsula : and Boese 
too had its own cekist and eponymus, the Herakleid Boeus,-*- no- 
way connected with Sparta — ^perhaps derived from the same 
source as the name of the town Boeon in Ddris. The Argeian 
confederated towns would thus comprehend the whole coast of 
the Argolic and Saronic gulfs, from Kyth^ra as far as JEgina, 
besides other islands which we do not know . ^gina had received 
a colony of Dorians from Argos and Epidaurus, upon which 
latter town it contmued for some time in a state of dependence.^ 
It will at once be seen that this extent of coast implies a consider- 
able degree of commerce and maritime activity. We have besides 
to consider the range of Doric colonies in the southern islands of 
the uEgean and in the south-western corner of Asia Minor — Krete, 
K68, Rhodes (with its three distinct cities), Halikarnassus, 
Knidus, Myndus, Nisyrus, Sym§, Karpathus, Kalydna, &c. Of 
the Done establishments here named, several are comiected (as 
has been before stated) with the great emigration of the T^menid 
Althsemen^s from Argos : but what we particularly observe is, 
that they are often referred as colomes promiscuously to Argos, 
Troez^n, Epidammss — ^more frequently however, as it seems, to 
Argos, All these settlements are doubtless older than Pheiddn, 
and we may conceive them as proceeding conjointly from the 
allied Dorian towns in the Argolic peninsula, at a time when they 
were more in the habit of united action than they afterwards 
became : a captam of emigrants selected from the line of Herakl^s 
and TSmenus was suitable to the feelings of all of them. We 
may thus look back to a period, at the very beginning of the 

1 Patisan. ijl 22, 9 ; iii 23, 4 coloniam communem eo loco induxer- 

3 Herodot. v. 83 ; Strabo, vui p 875. unt, barbaios Caras et Leloftas 

SBJtiodes, K6s, Knidus, and Hali- ejecorunt (VitruT u,8,12, Stepli ihz, 
kamassus are an treated by Strabo v. ‘AAt<edlpj/acro'os)”. Compaie Strabo, 
(xiv p 668) as colonies of Argos : x. p. 479 ; Conon, Nan* 47 ; Diodor. v. 
Rhodes is so descnbed by Thucy- 80. 

did6s (yii. &7\ and K6s by Tacitus (xn. Raoul Rochette (Hiatoire des Oolo- 
61) K6s, Kalydna, ana Nisyius are nios Giecques, t. lii ch 0) and O 
described by Herodotus as colonies of Muller (History of the Dorians, ch 6) 
Epidaurus (vii 99) : Halikarnassus have collected the facts about these 
passes sometimes for a colony of Asiatic Doriaus 
5>oez6n, sometimes of Troez6n and The little toum of Boese had its 
Argos conjointly *— “ Cum Melas et counterpart of the same name in ICrflte 
Areuanius ab Aigis et Troezene (Hteph. Byz. v. Botov). 
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Olympiads, when the mantime Dorians on the east of Pelopon- 
nesus maintained a considerable intercourse and commerce not 
only among themselves, but also with their settlements on the 
Asiatic coast and islands. That the Argohc peninsula formed an 
early centre for maritime rendezvous, we may farther infer from 
the very ancient Amphiktyony of the seven cities (Hermione, 
Epidaurus, dEgina, Athens, Prasise, Nauplia, and the JMinyeian 
Orcbomenus), on the holy island of Kalauria, off the harbour of 
TrcBzen.^ 

The view here given of the early ascendency of Argos, as the 
head of the Peloponnesian Dorians and the metropolis hence 
of the Asiatic Dorians, enables us to understand tbe 
capital innovation of Pheidon — the first coinage, and money,, Ac , 
the first determinate scale of weight and measure 
known in Greece, Of the value of such imiirovements, in the 
history of Grecian civilization, it is superfluous to speak, especially 
when we recollect that the Hellenic states, having no political 
unity, were only held together by the aggregate of spontaneous 
uniformities, in language, religion, sympathies, recreations, and 
general habits. We see both how PheidOn came to contract the 
wish, and how he acquired the power, to introduce tliroughoiit 
so much of the Grecian world a uniform scale. We also see that 
the Asiatic Dorians form the link between him and Phoenicia, 
from whence the scale was derived, just as the Eiiboic scale came 
in all probability, through the Tonic cities in Asia, from Lydia, 
It is asserted by Epborus, and admitted even by the ablest modern 
critics, that PheidOn first coined money "in .®gina”:® other 
authors (erroneously believing that his scde was the Euboic scale) 
alleged that his coinage had been carried on " in a place of Argos 
called Eubosa'’,® Now both these statements appear highly 
improbable, and both are traceable to the same mistake — of sup- 
posing that the title by which the scale had come to be commonly 
known, must necessarily be derived from the place in which the 
coinage had been struck. There is every reason to conclude, 
that what Pheid6n did was done in Argos, and nowhere else ; his 
coinage and scale were the earliest known in Greece, and seem 

1 Strabo, p 374, also the Marmor Parium, ‘Rpoch, 80, 

*•* Bphorus ap Strabo, viii p. 876 ; 9 Mtymologicon Ziffiotkhv 

Boeckn, Metrologie, Abschn. 7, 1 : see v4/iA«7'ju.a, 
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to have been known by his own name, “ the Pheidonian mea- 
Pheidonian snres,” under which designation they were described by 
and Aristotle m his account of the constitution of Argos.^ 
scale— They probably did not come to bear the specific 
to of j^ginami until there was another scale in 

Ar^s, not vogue, the Euhoic, from which to distinguish them ; 

and both the epithets were probably derived, not 
from the place where the scale first originated, but from the people 
whose commercial activity tended to make them most genei'ally 
known — ^in the one case, the -^ginetans ; in the other case the in- 
habitants of Ohalkis and Eretria. I think, therefore, that we are 
to look upon the Pheidoman measures as emanating from Argos, 
and as having no greater connexion, originally, with jEgina, than 
with any other city dependent upon Argos. 

There is moreover another point which deserves notice. What 
was known by the name of the jEgmsean scsde, as contrasted 
with and standing in a definite ratio (6 : 6) with the Buboic scale, 
related only to weight and money, so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends:® we have no evidence to show that the same ratio extended 
either to measures of length or measures of capacity. But there 
seems grounds for believing that the Pheidoman regulations, 
taken in their full comprehension, embraced measures of capacity 
as well as weights . Pheiddn, at the same time when he deter- 
mined the talent, mina, and drachma, seems also to have fixed the 
dry and liquid measures — ^the medimnus and metr^t^, with their 
parts and multiples : and there existed® Pheidonian measures of 
capacity, though not of length, so far as we know. The .^gmaean 
scale may thus have comprised only a portion of what was 
established by Pheiddn, namely that which related to weight and 
money. 


J Pollux, Onomastic, x. 179. EItj 
KcX ri ayyetov iKairiphv, awh 

T»v ittStaVMV fAtrptav itvop.aa-p.4vov, itaip 
&v iv ’Apyeicov 7roXirtC<t * A.pt.arorikq^ 
\4yft. 

Also Ephorus ap Strat yiii. p. 
858. icai p.4rpa ra ^fetStoveta 


KaKovp.eva Kal aruBp-o^ft leal v6piapa 
Koxo-parip.ivov, &C. 

2 This differs from Boeckh’s opinion ; 
see the note m page 241 

» Theophrast. Character., c. 18; Pol- 
lux, X 179. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

-ETOLO-DOEIAN IMMIGRATION INTO PELOPONNEsOS— 
ELIS, LACONIA, AND MESSENIA. 

It Las already been stated that tbe territory properly called Elis, 
apart from the enlargement which it acquired by conquetst, 
included the westernmost land in Peloponnesus, south of Acliaia, 
and west of Mount PholoS and Olenus in Arcadia — ^but not 
extending so far southward as the river Alpheius, the course of 
which lay along the southern portion of Pisatis and on the borders 
of Tnphylia. This territory, which appears in the Odyssey as 
“the divine Elis, where the Epeians hold sway,”^ is in the 
historical times occupied by a population of AStolian origin. 
The connexion of race between the historical Eleians and the 
historical ,dEtolians was recognised by both parties, nor is there 
any ground for disputing it® 

That -aStolian invaders or immigrants into Elis would cross 
from Naupaktus or some neighbouring point in the ^toUan 
Corinthian Gulf, is in the natural course of things — 
and such is the course which Oxylus, the conductor mtoPelo- 
of the invasion, is represented by the Herakleid 
legend as taking. That legend (as has been already recounted) 
introduces Oxylus as the guide of the three Herakleid brothers — 
Tdmenus, Kre&jjhontds, and Aristod^mus — and as stipulating 
with them that in the new distribution about to take place of 
Peloponnesus, he shall he allowed to possess the Eleian territory, 
coupled with many holy privileges as to the celebration of the 
Olympic games. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to show that the 
settlements of the Dorians in and near the Argolic peninsula, so 

1 Odyss. 3cr. 207. s Strabo, x. p. 470. 
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far as tlie probabilities of the case enable us to judge, were not 
accomplished by any inroad in this direction. But the localities 
occupied by the Dorians of Sparta, and by the Dorians of 
Stenykl^rus in the territory called Mess^n^, lead us to a different 
conclusion. The easiest and most natural road through which 
immigrants could reach either of these two spots, is through the 
Eleian and Pisatid country. Colonel Leake observes ^ that the 
direct road from the Eleian territory to Sparta, ascending the 
valley of the Alpheius near Olympia to the sources of its branch 
the Theius, and from thence descending the Eurdtas, affoids the 
only easy march towards that very inaccessible city : and both 
ancients and moderns have remarked the vicinity of the source 
of the Alpheius to that of theEurdtas The situation of Stenykldrus 
and Andania, the original settlements of the Messenian Dorians, 
adjoining closely the Arcadian Parrhasii, is only at a short distance 
from the course of the Alpheius ; being thus reached 
Sp^aM iJaost easily by the same route. Dismissmg the idea of a 
^nyklSrus g^gat collective Dorian armament, powerful enough to 
panying’or grasp at once the entire peninsula,— we may conceive 
tSmTaefoss moderate detachments of hardy mountaineers 
t^e Coyuth- fcoixi the cold regions in and near Ddris, attaching 
themselves to the -2Etoliaiis their neighbours, who 
were proceeding to the invasion of Elis. Aiter having aided the 
Settlement iEtolians both to occupy Elis and to subdue the 
B^de^by^ Pisatid, these Dorians advanced up the valley of the 

marching Alpheius in quest of settlements for themselves. 

vaUeysofthe One of these bodies ripens into the stately, stubborn, 
^gbeius victorious Spartans ; the other into the short-lived, 

Burdtas. trampled, and struggling Messenians. 

Amidst the darkness which overclouds these original settle- 
ments, we seem to discern something like special causes to 
determine both of them. With respect to the Spartan Dorians^ 
we are told that a person named Philonomus betrayed Sparta to 
them, persuading the sovereign in possession to retire with his 
people into the habitations of the lonians in the north of the 
peninsula — and that he received as a recompense for this 

1 Leake, Travels in Moiea, voL id. as marked on a pillar which Pausanias 
ch. 23, p. 29 ; compare Diodor. xv. 66. saw at Olympia, was 660 stadia,— about 

The dustance fiom Olympia to Sparta, 77 English miles (Pausan. vl 16, 6). 
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acceptable service Aniyklas with the district around it It is 
farther stated — and this important fact there seiuns no reason to 
doubt — that Ainyklae, though only twenty stadia or two miles 
and a half distant from Sxiaita, retained both its independence 
and its Achdcan inhabitants long after the Dorian immigrants 
had acquired possession of the latter place, and was only taken 
by them under the reign of Teleklus, one geneiation before the 
first Olympiad ^ Without presuming to fill up by conjecture 
incurable gaps in the statements of our authorities, we may from 
hence reasonably presume that the Dorians were induced to 
invade, and enabled to acquire, Sparta, by the causes 
invitation and assistance of a party in the voured^tie 
interior of the country. Again, with respect to tlie settlement 
Messenian Dorians, a different but not less effectual temptation 
was presented by the alliance of the Arcadians in the Houth-western 
portion of that central region of Peloponnesus. Kiesphontes the 
Herakleid leader, it is said, espoused the daughter* of the Arcadian 
king Kypselus, which procured for him the support of a powerful 
section of Ai*cadia. His settlement at Stenyklerus was a 
considerable distance from the sea, at the noiih-eafei corner of 
Messenia,^ close to the Arcadian frontier ; and it will be seen 
hereafter that this Arcadian alliance is a constant and material 
element in the disputes of the Messenian Dorians with Sparta. 

We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of events, showing 
how two bodies of Dorians, having first assisted the settlements 
uEtolo-Eleians to conquer the Pisatid, and thus finding 
themselves on the banks of the Alpheius, followed the sparta and 
upward course of that river, the one to settle at Sparta, StonykiCrus. 
the other at Stenyklerus. The historian Ex>horus, from whom 
our scanty fragments of information respecting these early 
settlements are derived — ^it is important to note that he lived in 
the age immediately succeeding the first foundation of MessSnfi 
as a City, the restitution of the long-exiled Messenians, and the 
amputation of the fertile western half of Laconia for their benefit, 
by EpameinOndas — imparts to these proceedings an immediate 
decisiveness of effect which does not properly belong to them ; as 

1 Strabo, viii. pp, 864, 866 ; Pausan. » Strabo (viii. p. 306) blames Bu- 
rn. 2, 6 . compare the story of Krius, ripidfis for calling MeswOnS an inland 
Pausan, nl. 18, 8. country ; but the poet seems to have 

* Pausan. iv. 8, 8 ; viii. 29, 4. been quite correct in doing so. 
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if the Spartans bad become at once possessed of all Laconia, and 
tbe Messenians of all Messenia ; Pausanias, too, speaks as if the 
Arcadians collectively bad assisted and allied themselves witb 
Elrespbont^s. This is tbe general spirit wbicb pervades bis 
account, though tbe particular facts, in so far as we find any such, 
do not always harmonise with it. Now we are ignorant of the 
pre-existing divisions of tbe country either east or west of Mount 
Taygetus, at tbe time when the Donans invaded it. But to treat 
the one and tbe other as integral kingdoms, handed over at once 
to two Dorian leaders, is an illusion borrowed from the old 
legend, from the historicizing fancies of Ephorus, and from the 
fact that in the well-known times this whole territory came to be 
really united under the Spartan power. 

At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta and StenyklSrus 
were effected we have no means of determining. Yet that there 
existed between them in the earliest times a degree of fraternity 
which did not prevail between Laced8em6n and Argos, we may 
fairly presume from the common temple, with joint religious 
sacrifices, of Artemis Limnatis (or Artemis on the Marsh) erected 
0^ the confines of Messenia and Laconia.^ Our first 
ofMstoncai View of the two, at aH approaching to distinctness, 
Sparta. seems to date from a period about half a century 
earlier than the first Olympiad (776 b,o.), — about the reign of 
king T^leklus of the Eurystheneid or Agid hne, and the introduc- 
tion of the Lykurgean discipline. TMeklus stands in the list as 
the eighth king dating from EurysthenSs. But how many of the 
seven kings before him are to be considered as real persons — or 
how much, out of the brief warlike expeditions ascribed to them, 
IS to be treated as authentic history — I pretend not to define. 

The earliest determinable event in the internal history of Sparta 
is the introduction of the Lykurgean discipline ; the earliest 
external events are tbe conquest of Amyklse, Pharis, and Geron- 
tbrae, effected by king Tlleklus, and the first quarrel with the 
Messenians, in which that prince was slain. When we come to 
see how deplorably great was the confusion and ignorance which 
reigned with reference to a matter so pre-eminently important as 
Lykurgus and his legislation, we shall not be inclined to think 

1 Pauaan. iv. 2, 2. avrov /Ui<Svoe, Aupiioiv ol t« Meo-on^ptot KaX 

ActjctSoufiovioi. 
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that facts much less important and belonging to an earlier epochs 
can have been handed down upon any good authority. And in 
like manner when we learn that Amykl®, Pharis, and Geronthrae 
(all south of Sparta, and the first only two and a half miles 
distant from that city) were independent of the Spartans until 
the reign of T61eklus, we shall require some decisive testimony 
before we can believe that a community, so small and so hemmed 
in as Sparta must then have been, had in earlier times undertaken 
expeditions against Helos on the sea-coast, against Kleitdr on the 
extreme northern side of Arcadia, against the Kynurians, or 
against the Argeians. If Helos and Kynuria were conquered by 
these early kings, it appears that they had to he conquered a 
second time by kings succeeding TeJeklus. It would be more 
natural that we should hear when and how they contiuered the 
places nearer to them, — Sellasia, or Belemina, the valley of the 
(Enus or the upper valley of the Eurdtas. But these seem to he 
assumed as matters of course ; the proceedings ascribed to the 
early Spartan kings are such only as might beseem the palmy 
days when Sparta was undisputed mistress of all Laconia. 

The succession of Mosscnian kings, beginning with Kresphontes, 
the Herakleid brother, and continuing from father to MeHsonian 
son, — ^.aSpytus, Qlaukus, Isthmius, Dotadas, Subotas, 

Phmtas, the last being contemporary with Teleklus, — ^is still less 
maiked by incident than that of the early Spartan kings. It is 
said that the reign of Kresphont^s was troubled, and himself 
ultimately slain, by mutinies among his subjects ; JEpytus, then 
a youth, having escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards restored to 
the throne by the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians.^ From 
iEpytus the Messenian line of kmgs are stated to have been 
denominated jEpytids in preference to Herakleids — which 
affords another proof of their intimate connexion with the 
Arcadians, since ^^pytus was a very ancient name in Arcadian 
heroic antiquity .2 

There is considerable resemblance between the alleged behaviour 
of Kresphontcjs on first settling at StenyklSrus, and that of Eurys- 

1 Pausan. iv. 8, 6—6. AlinSviov wapa rvuSov* 

2 Homer, Iliad, ii, 604.— 

Oi S’ ixpv 'ApKoStTji/, M KvXArfnjs Spots ^ ?’ ^.‘^05 ApxotcJrarop 

al^, fir Apicas TO yrfi'oy. 
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thenSs and Prokl^s at Sparta— so far as we gather from statements, 
Analogous meagre and uncertified, resting on the authority 

^presenta- of Ephorus. Both are said to have tried to place the 
regard to pre-existmg inhabitants of the country on a level with 
procISdmgs Dorian bands ; both provoked discontents 

both of and incurred obloquy, with their contemporaries as 

and Mes^- well as with posterity, by the attempt ; nor did either 
semans permanently succeed. Kresphont^s was forced to 
concentrate all his Dorians in Stenykl^rus, while, after all, the 
discontents ended in his violent death. And Agis, the son of 
Eurysthen^s, is said to have reversed all the liberal tentatives of 
his father, so as to bring the whole of Laconia into subjection and 
dependence on the Donans at Sparta, with the single exception 
of Amyklss. So odious to the Spartan Dorians was the conduct 
of Eurysthen^s, that they refused to acknowledge him as their 
cekist, and conferred that honour upon Agis ; the two lines of 
kings being called Agids and Eurypontids, instead of Eurys- 
theneids and Prokleids.^ We see in these statements the same 
tone of mind as that which pervades the Panathenaic oration of 
Isokrat^s the master of Ephorus,— the facts of an unknown period 
so coloured as to suit an idM of haughty Dorian exclusiveness. 

Again as Eurysthen^s and ProklSs appear, in the picture of 
Ephorus, to carry their authority at once over the whole of 
Laconia, so too does KresphontSs over the whole of Messenia, — 
over the entire south-western region of Peloponnesus, westward 
of Mount Taygetus and Cape Tsenarus, and southward of the 
river Neda. He sends an envoy to Pylus and Ehium, the 
western and southern portions of the south-western promontory 

1 Compare the two citations from m his works which passes under that 
Epho^, Strabo, viii p 861— S66 name (Or. iv. p 120— 122> Isokratfis 
unfortunately a portion of the latter says that the Messenian Donans slew 
citotion IS mcurably mutilated in the Kresphont^s, whose children fled as 
OSistory of the supphants to Sparta, imploring re- 
Donans, Book I. chap v. 13) lias venge for the death of their father, 
propos^ an ingenious conjecture, and surrendering the territory to the 
which however cannot be considered Spartans TheDelphian god advised 
^ trustwoithy. Grosskurd, the the latter to accept the tender, and 
Germ^ translator, usually skilful they accordingly ati^ked the Messe- 
in these restorations, leaves the mans, aveng^ Kresphontds, and ap- 
passage untouched. prmpnated the temtoiy 

For a new colouring of ^e death of Isokratfis always starts from the 
Kresphont^s, adjusted by Isokratds so basis of the old legend,— the triple 
as to suit the purpose of the address Dorian conquest made all at once : 
which he puts into the mouth of Archi- compare Panathenaic. Or, xii. p. 370— 
damns king of Sparta, see the discourse 287. 
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of Pelopoiin6sus, treating the entire territory as if it were one 
sovereignty, and inviting the inhabitants to submit under equal 
laws.^ But it has already been observed, that this supposed 
oneness and indivisibility is not less uncertified in regard to 
Messenia than in regard to Laconia. How large a pioportion of 
the former territory these kings of StenyklSrus may ^ 

have ruled, we have no means of determining, but ofsteny?^ 
there were certainly i)Oition8 of it which they did not ^t^posslss 
rule, not merely during the reign of T^leklus at Sparta, an Mes- 
but still later, during the first Messenian war For 
not only we are infoinied that Tcleklus established three town- 
ships, Poieessa, Echeiie ® and Tragium, near the Messenian Gulf 
aud on the course of the river Nedon, but we read also a farther 
matter of evidence in the roll of Olympic victors. Every com- 
petitor for the prize at one of these gieat festivals was always 
entered as member of some autonomous Hellenic community, 
which constituted his title to ap])r(jach the lists : if succtissful, ho 
was proclaimed with the name of the community to which he 
belonged. Now during the first ten Olympiads seven winners 
arc proclaimed as Messeniaiis ; in the eleventh Olympiad we find 
the name of OxytlicmiH Koruiimus, — Oxytlumis, not of Koruiicia 
in Boiotia, but of Korone in the western ])cnd of the Messeuiau 
Gulf,** some miles on the right bank of the Pamlsus, and a 


1 Epborufl ap. Hti'abo. viii. p. nsi. 
Dr Tlarlwall oiworvos (Hist, of uroooo, 
oh vii. p, 300, iiud edit.), “Tlw M««so- 
mau Pylus soonis long to have retained 
its indopondonco, and to have been 
occupied for several oontnneH by one 
branch of the family of Neleus ; for 
descendants of NestOr are mentioned 
as allies of the Messeniaus in their 
struggle with iSparta m the latter half 
of the seventh century 

For this assertion Dr. Thirl wall cites 
Strabo (vlh p. 306). I agree witti him 
as to the matter of fact : i see no proof 
that the Dorians of StenykWrus ever 
ruled over what is called the Messonian 
Pylus; for, of course, if they did not 
rule over it before the second Messenian 
war, they never acquired it at aJl. But 
on reforonco to the passage in ytrabo, 
It will not be found to prove anything 
to the point ; for Strabo is speaking, 
not of the Mossonian Pylus, but of the 
Tnphylian Pylm: he takes pains to 
show that Nestdr had nothing to do 


with the Metsmian Ptflm, — Nrferropo? 
awCyovoi mofuis the inhalntauts of Tri- 
phyha near Lopreum : compare p. 350. 

»Htrabo, vui. p. 3t}0. Oonceming 
the situation of Kor6nd in tiio Mes- 
senian Gulf, see Xtesaxilas, iv 34, 2 ; 
Btrabo, viii. p. 301 ; and the obsorvu- 
tions of Ooionel Leake, Travels in 
Morea, ch. x. vol i, p. 439—443. Jlo 
places it near the modem Betalldhi, 
seemingly on good grounds. 

8 Bee Mr. Clinton's Chronological 
Tables for the year 732 b.c. : 0. Muller 
(in tlie Chronological Table sulijomed 
to his history of tme Dorians) calls tins 
victor Oxi/themis qfKordnd^f hi Bojotia. 
But this is inadinisHible, on two 
grounds: 1. The occarronco of a 
Boeotian competitor in that early day 
at the Olympic games. The first, 
eleven victors (I put aside Oxythoxuis, 
because ho is the subject of the argu- 
ment) are all from westitm and southern 
Peloponn6sus : then come victors from 
Corinth) Megara, and Bpidaurus ; then 
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considerable distance to tlie north of the modem Coron. Now 
if Kor6n6 had then been comprehended in Messenia, Oxythemis 
would have been proclaimed as a Messeman like the seven 
winners who preceded him ; and the fact of his being proclaimed 
as a KorOnsean proves that Koron^ was then an independent 
community, not under the dominion of the Dorians of Steny- 
kl§rus. It seems clear therefore that the latter did not reign 
over the whole territory commonly known as Messenia, though 
we are unable to assign the proportion of it which they actually 


The Olympic festival, in its origin doubtless a privilege of the 
Olympic neighbouring Pisatan^ seems to have derived its great 
festival— and gradually expanding importance from the iEtolo- 
polaToF Eleian settlement in Peloponnesus, combined with the 
Sparteb^ Dorians of Laconia and Messenia. Lykurgus of Sparta 
Messemahs, and Iphitus of Elis are alleged to have joined their 
aadEieians. purpose of establishing both the sanctity 

of the Olympic truce and the inviolability of the Eleian territory. 
Hence though this tale is not to be construed as matter of fact, 


from Athens , there is one from Thfihes 
in the 41st Olympiad I infer from 
hence that the celebrity and frequen- 
tation of the Olympic games mcreased 
only by degrees, and had not got 
beyond PeloponnSsus m the eighth 
century BC. The name Koronmus, 
Koptauouo^t IS the proper and formal 
title for a citizen of Kordnd, not for a 
citizen of Kordneia ; the latter styles 
himself Kopiovevi The ethmcalname 
Kopiayevs as belongmg to KorCneia in 
Boeotia is placed beyond doubt by 
several insciiptions m Boeckh’s collec- 
tion; especially No 1688, in which a 
citizen of that tovt^u is proclaimed as 
victorious at the festival of the 
Ohantesia at Orchomenus: compare 
Nos. 1687—1698, m which the same 
ethnical name occurs. The Boeotian 
Inscnjptions attest in like manner the 
prevalence of the same etymological 
law in fonni^ ethnical names, for the 
towns near Kordneia thus, Cmerdima 
makes Xatp«i>v«i;sr , lAbadaa^ AejSaSer^s; 
Slateia, ’BAareiJ? or ’EAaTectfvff 

The Inscriptions afford evidence 
perfectly decisive as to the ethmoal 
title under which a citizen of Kordneia 
in Bceotia would have caused himsolf 
to be entered and proclaimed at the 
Olympic games; better than the evi- 


dence of Herodotus and Thuoydidfis, 
who both call them Kopiovatoi (Herodot 
7 79 ; Thucyd. iv. 98 ; Polybius agrees 
with the luscnption, and speaks of the 
Koptovei?, Ae/So^ei?, Xaipcoi/er? (XZVU 1) 
O Muller himself admits in another 
place (Orchomenos, p 480) that the 
proper ethmcal name is Koptavevg 
The reading of Strabo (ix. p 411) is 
not trustworthy : see Grosskuidoci lot,., 
compare Steph. Byz, Kop<avcLa and 
Kop(i>n7. 

In r^rd to the formation of ethnical 
names, it seems the general rule, that 
a tovra ending imj or <u pieceded by a 
consonant liad its ethmcal deiivative 
m cuos ; such as S/etdSt^, Topww], 

OryjSat, ’Adrjvfu , while names ending m 
eia had their etlmicon in ev 9 , as 
'AAe^ai'Speta, 'Ajxaoreca, SfAe^xeta, 
Avcripiavsia (the recent cities thus 
founded by the successors of Alexander 
are perhaps the best evidences that 
can oe taken of the analogies of the 
lanmiRg^@)> MvAa/nweto, MeAtVeto, in 
addition to the Boeotian names of 
towns above quoted There is, how- 
ever, great irregularity m particular 
cases, and the number of towns called 
by the same name cieated an anxiety 
to vaiy the ethnicon for each; see 
Stephan Byz v. 'ilpa^Kua. 
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we may see that the Lacedsemonians regarded the Olympic games 
as a portion of their own antifjuities. Moreover, it is certain 
both that the dignity of the festival increased simultaneously 
with their ascendency and that their peculiar fashions were very 
early introduced into the practice of the Olympic competitois. 
Probably the three bands of co-operating invaders, iEtolians and 
Spartan and Messenian Dorians, may have adopted this festival 
as a periodical renovation of mutual union and fiateinity ; from 
which cause the games became an attractive centie for the western 
portion of Peloponnesus, before they were much frequented by 
people from the eastern, or still more from extra-Peluponnesian, 
Hellas. Por it cannot he altogethei accidental, when we lead 
the names of the first twelve proclaimed Olympic victors 
(occupying nearly half a century from 770 b.c. downwards), to 
find that seven of them are Messenians, thiee Eleians, one from 
Dym^ in Achaia, and one from Kordne ; while after the twelfth 
Olympiad, Corinthians, and Megarians and Epidaurians begin to 
occur ; later still, extra-Peloponnesxan victors. We may reason- 
ably infer from hence that the Olympic ceremonies were at this 
early period chiefly frequented by visitors and competitors from 
the western regions of Peloponnesus, and that the aflluence to 
them from the more distant i)arts of the Hellenic world did not 
become considerable until the first Messeniam war had closed. 

Having thus set forth the conjectures, to which our very 
scanty knowledge points, respecting the first establishment of 
the iEtolian and Dorian settlements in Ehs, Laconia, and 
Messenia, connected as they are with the steadily-increasing 
dignity and frequentalion of the Olympic festival, I proceed in 
the next chapter to that memorable circumstance which both 
determined the character and brought about the political 
ascendency, of the Spartans separately : I mean the laws and 
disciphne of Lykurgus. 

Of the pre-existing inhabitants of Laconia and Messenia, whom 
we are accustomed to call Achseans and Pylians, so little is 
known, that we cannot at all measure the difference between 
them and their Dorian invaders, either in dialect, in habits, or 

1 The entire nakedness of the com- epigram on Orsippus the Megarian. 
petitors at Olympia was adopted from Ivevious to that period, the Olympic 
the Spartan pi actice, seemingly in the compotitorH had Sta^w/tara «r«pl ra 
14th Olympiad, as is testified by the aiSota CChucyd i. 6). 
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in intelligence. There appear no traces of any difference of 
dialect among the various parts of the population of 
Laconia : the Messenian allies of Athens, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, speak the same dialect as the Helots, 
and the same also as the Ambrakiotic colonists from 
Corinth : all Doric.^ Nor are we to suppose that the 
Doric dialect was at all peculiar to the people called 
Dorians. As far as can he made out by the evidence of inscriptions, 
it seems to have been the dialect of the PhoMans, Delphians, 
Lokrians, jEtolians, and Achseans of Phthidtis with respect to the 
latter, the inscriptions of Thaumaki in Achsea Phthi6tis afford a 
proof the more curious and the more cogent of native dialect, because 
the Phthidts were both immediate neighbours and subjects of the 
Thessalians, who spoke a variety of the jEolic. So too, within 
Peloponnesus, we find evidences of Doric dialect among the 
Achseans in the north of Peloponnesus — the Dryopic inhabitants 
of Hermione®— and the Eleuthero-Lacdnes, or Laconian townships 
(compounded of Penoeki and Helots), emancipated by the Romans 
in the second century b.o. Concerning the speech of that popu- 
lation whom the invadmg Dorians found in Laconia, we have 
no means of judging : the presumption would rather be that it 
did not differ materially from the Doric. ThucydidSs designates 
the Corinthians, whom the invading Dorians attacked from the 
Mil Solygeius, as being dSolians, and Strabo speaks both of the 
Achaeans as an iEolic nation and of the ^olic dialect as having 
been originally preponderant in Peloponnesus.® But we do not 
readily see what means of information either of these authors 
possessed respecting the speech of a time which must have been 
four centuries anterior even to Thucydidls 
Of that which is called the iEolic dialect there are three marked 
Daricand distinguishable varieties — ^the Lesbian, the Thes- 

^oiic salian, and the Boeotian ; the Thessalian forming a 
mean term between the other two. Ahrens has shown 
that the ancient grammatical critics are accustomed to affirm 
peculiarities, as belonging to the -Eolic dialect generally, which 
m truth belong only to the Lesbian variety of it, or to the poems 


1 Thucyd iii 112 ; iv 41 . compare 3 Corpus Inscriptt, BoecRh. Nos 
vii 44, about the sameness of sound of 1771, 1772, 1773, Amens, De Dialeoto 
the war-shout or psean, as delivered by Donca, sect i -u 48 
all the different Dorians. 3 Thucyd. iv. 42 , Strabo, viii. p. S3 ^ 
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of Alkaeus and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied. 
Lesbian iEolic, Thessahan iEolic, and Boeotian ^olic are all 
different : and if, abstracting from these differences, we confine 
our attention to that which is common to all three, we shall find 
little to distinguish this abstract .®olic from the abstract Boric, 
or that which is common to the many varieties of the Doric 
dialect.^ These two are sisters, presenting both of them more or 
less the Latin side of the Greek language, while the relationship 
of either of them to the Attic and Ionic is more distant. Now it 
seems that (putting aside Attica) the speech of all Greece,^ from 
Perrhsebia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape Akritas, 
consisted of different vaiieties either of the Doric or of the iEolic 
dialect ; this being true (as far as we are able to judge) not less of 
the abonginal Arcadians than of the rest. The Laconian dialect 
contained more specialities of its own, and approached nearer to 
the -^olic, and to the Eleian, than any other variety of the 
Dorian : it stands at the extreme of what has been classified as 
the strict Dorian — ^that is, the farthest removed from Ionic and 
Attic. The Krotan towns manifest also a strict Doriam ; as well 
as the Lacedaemonian colony of Tarentum, and seemingly most of 
the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called Achaian 
colonies. Most of the other varieties of the Doric dialect 
(Phokian, Lokiian, Delphian, Achaean of PhthiOtis) exhibit a 
form departing less widely from the Ionic and Attic : Argos and 
the towns in the Argolic peninsula seem to form a stepping-stone 
between the two. 


1 See the valuable work of AhionH, 
De Dialecto sect. 61. He 

observes, in reference to the Lesbian, 
Thessalian, and B(Botian dialects — 
“ Tres illas dialoctos, quie optimo piro 
jSBIoliciB vocari vidontur— quia, qui lUis 
usi sunt, .®oles eiant— comparantem 
mirum habere oportet, quoclAsiauorum 
^oluni et Bceotorum axalecti tantum 
inter se distant, quantum vix ab ahft 
qu4vis QrffiCDa linguce dialecto** (fie 
then enumerates many points of dif- 
ference): “Contra tot taiitasque dif- 
ferontias pauca reperiuntur oaque fere 
levia, qufe utriquo dialecto, neque 
simul Donoce, cominuma suit . . . Viuos 
his comparatis tantum inteivsse inter 
utramque dialectum, ut dubitare licoat, 
an .®olos Bueoti non inagis cum 
JEolibus Asianis coujunoti fuennt, 
2 — 


quam qul hodie miro quodam casu 
Saxones vocantur antiquia Saxonlbus, 
NIhilominns Thesbolic^ dialecto in 
comparationom vocat£t, diversissima 
quso vidontur aliquo vinculo coiyunwere 
ficet. Quamvis onim pauca de oA. com- 
portababeainus, hoctamou certuin ost, 
alia Thossalis cum Losbiis, alia cum 
solis Bceotis commuma esse.*’ <F. 222 
— 22S.) 

2 About the JEolic dialect of the 
'Porrha‘l)ians see Btephanus Byz. v. 
Toi'vos, and ap, Enstjith. ad Iliad, p. 336 

Tlie Attic judgment in comparing 
these different varieties of Creek speech 
is expressed in the stoiy of a man being 
asked— Whether the Bmotians or the 
Thessalians were most baibaric in 
speech? He answered— the ESlelans 
(Eustath. ad Iliad, p. 101). 

17 
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Tliese positions represent all our scanty information respecting 
tliose varieties of Grecian speecli whicli are not known to us by 
written works. The little presumption wbich can be raised upon 
them favours the belief that the Dorian invaders of Laconia and 
Messema found there a dialect little different from that which 
they brought with them — a conclusion which it is the more 
necessary to state distinctly, since the work of 0. Muller has 
caused an exaggerated estimate to be formed of the distinctive 
peculiarities whereby Dorism was parted off from the rest of 
Hellae. 
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CHAPTER VL 


LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKDEGDS AT SPAETA. 


Plutaech begins his biography of Lykurgus with the following 
ominous words lykui^s- 
Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgns we can assert authontios 
absolutely nothing which is not controverted: there respecting 
are diflerent stories m respect to his birth, hfs travels, ^ 
his death, and also his mode of proceeding, political as well as 
legislative: least of all is the time in which he lived agreed upon”. 

And this exordium is but too well borne out by the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the accounts which we read, not only in Plutarch 
himself, but m those other authors out of whom we are obliged 
to make up our idea of the memorable Lykurgean system. If we 
examine the sources from which Plutarch’s life of Lykurgus is 
deduced, it will appear that — excepting the poets Alkman, 
Tyrtaeus, and Simonides, from whom he has borrowed less than 
we could have wished— -lie has no authorities older than 
XenopliOn and Plato : Aiistotle is cited several times, and is 
unquestionably the best of his witnesses, but the greater number 
of them belong to the centuiy subsequent to that philosojiher. 
Neither Herodotus nor Epliorus is named, though the former 
furnishes some brief but interesting particulars — and the latter 
also (as far as we can jmige from the fragments remaining) 
entered at large into the proceedings of the Spartan lawgiver.^ 

Lykurgus is described by Herodotus as uncle and guaidian to 
king Labdtas, of the Euiystheneid or Agid Tine of 
Spartan kings ; and this would place him, according S®s abou?' 
to the received chronology, about 220 years before the - 
first recorded Olympiad (about B,o. 990) ^ All the 


1 See Heeron, Dissortatio de Fonli- 
3>us Plutarchi, p. 19— ’i*). 

2 Herodot. l 66. Moieover, Heitulo- 


tus gives tWs as the statement oi the 
Lacedmmoiuans themselves. 
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other accounts, on the contrary, seem to represent him as a. 
younger brother, belongmg to the other or Prokleid line of 
Spartan kings, though they do not perfectly agree respecting his 
parentage. While Simonides stated him to he the son of 
Prytanis, Dieutychidas desciihed him as grandson of Prytanis, 
son of Eunomus, brother of Polydekt^s, and uncle as well as 
guardian to Charilaus — thus making him eleventh in descent 
from H^rakl^s.1 This latter account was adopted by Aristotle, 
coinciding, according to the received chronology, with the date of 
Iphitus the Eleian, and the first celebration of the Olympic 
games by Lykurgus and Iphitus conjointly,^ which Aristotle 
accepted as a fact. Lykurgus, on the hypothesis here mentioned, 
would stand about BC, 880, a century before the recorded 
Olympiads. Eratosthenes and Apollodorus placed him “not a 
few years earlier than the first Olympiad”. If they meant 
hereby the epoch commonly assigned as the Olympiad of Iphitus, 
their date would coincide pretty nearly with that of Herodotus ; 
if on the other hand they meant the first recorded Olympiad 
(b.0. 776), they would be found not much removed from the 
opinion of Aristotle. An unequivocal proof of the inextricable 
confusion in ancient times respecting the epoch of the great 
Spartan lawgiver is indirectly afforded by Timseus, who supposed 


1 Plutarch, Lycurj? c 1 According 
to Dionys. Halik. (Ant Rom. n 
Lykurgus was uncle, not son, of Euno- 
mus 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as 
guardian of Chanlaus QPolitic u 7, 1) ; 
compare v. 10, 3. See 0. Muller (Hist, 
of Dorians, i. 7, 3). 

3 PhlegOn also adds Kleosthends of 
Pisa^e Olympus ap. Meursii Opp yu 
p. 128} It appears that thei e existed a 
quoit at Ol;^pia, upon which the 
formula of the Olympic truce was 
inscribed together with the names of 
Iphitus and Lykurgus as the jomt 
authom and proclauners of it. Aris- 
totle believed this to be genuine, and 
accepted it as an evidence of the fact 
which it professed to certify and O. 
Muller is also disposed to admit it as 
genuine— that is, as c<mtimporaTj/ with 
the times to which it professes to relate 
I come to a different conclusion ; that 
the quoit existed, 1 do not doubt ; but 
that the mscnption upon it was 
actually set doivn in writing in or near 


B C 880, would be at variance with the 
reasonable piobabilitios resulting from 
Grecian palaeography Had this 
ancient and meinoiable instrument 
existed at Olympia m the days of Hero- 
dotus, he could hardly have assigned 
to Lykurgus the epoch which we now 
read in ms writmgs 

The assertions in MUUer’s History 
of the Donans (i. 7, 7), about Lykurgus, 
Iphitus, and KleosthenOs, “di awing 
up the fundamental law of the Olympic 
armistice,” are unsupported by any 
sufficient evidence. In the later 
times of established majesty of the 
Olympic festival, the Eleions did un- 
doubtedly exercise the power which he 
descnbes , but to connect this with any 
deliberate regulation of Iphitus and 
Lykurgus, is in my judgment incorrect. 
See the mention of a similar truce pro- 
claimed throughout Tnphyha by the 
Makistiaus as presidents of the com- 
mon festival at the temple of the 
Samian Poseiddn (Straho, viii. p. 
843). 
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that there had existed two persons named Lykurgns, and that 
the acts of both had been ascribed to one. It is plain from 
hence that there was no certainty attainable, even in the third 
century before the Christian sera, respecting the date or parentage 
of Lykurgtis. 

Thucydides, without mentioning the name of Lykurgus, informs 
us that it was “400 years and somewhat more” an- 
tenor to the close of the Peloponnesian war,^ when the date of 
Spartans emerged from their previous state of desperate 
internal disorder, and entered upon “their present polity”. We 
may fairly presume that this alludes to the Lykurgean discipline 
and constitution, which Thucydides must thus have conceived as 
mtroduced about B o. 830 — 820 — coinciding with something near 
the commencement of the reign of king Teleklus. In so fai‘ as 
it is possible to form an opinion, amidst evidence at once so 
scanty and so discordant, I incline to adopt the opinion of 
Thucydides as to the time at which the Lykurgean constitution 
was introduced at Sparta. The state of ‘‘eunomy” and good 
order which that constitution brought about — combined with 
the healing of great previous internal sedition, which had 
tended much to enfeeble them — is represented (and with great 
plausibility) as the grand cause of the victorious career beginning 
with king Teleklus, the conqueror of Amyklao, Pliaris, and 
'Geronthras. Therefore it would seem, in the absence of better 
evidence, that a date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the new 
discipline with the reign of Tdleklus, is more probable than any 
-epoch either later or earlier.^ 


iThucyd i 18 

a Mr Olmton fixes tho legislation of 
Xykurgus, “ hi conformity with Thiiov- 
at about 817 B.C., and his 
regency at 862 B c.» about thirty-five 
years pievious <Fasti Hgllen v i. o, 7, 
p 141) ; he also places tho Olympiad of 
Iphitus B C. 828 (F. H, vol. li p. 410; 
App. c 22). 

In that chapter, Mr Clinton collects 
and discusses the vanous statements 
respecting the date of Lykurgns ; com- 
paie also Larchor ad Herodot. i. 67, 
and Chronologie, p 480—402. 

The differences in those statements 
must, after all, be taken as they stand, 
for they cannot bo reconciled except 
by the help of arbitrary suppositions, 


which only mislead ns by producing a 
show of agreement where there is none 
in reality. I agree with Mr. Clmton 
in thinking that tho assertion of 
ThucydidOs is here to be ttiken as the 
best authority. But I altogether dis- 
sent from the proceeding winch he (in 
common with Larcher, Wesselmg, Sir 
John Marsham, and others) employs 
with regard to the passage of Herodotus 
wheie that author calls Lykuigus the 
guardian and uncle of Labdtas (of the 
Kurystheneid line). Mr Clinton says 
— iVoin the notoriety of the fact that 
Lykurgus was ascribed to tho other 
house (the ProkleulH), it is manifest 
that the memge mitst be m rupted (p. 
144); and he then goes on to correct Uie 
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0. Muller,^ after glaiicinf* at the straDge and imprubahle 
circunjfttances handed down to us respecting Lykiir- 
8^Mui?er^ gus, observes “ that we have absolutely no account of 
(that Sparta hmi as an individual person”. Tins reinaik is 
perfect type perfectly just, but another remaik made by the same 
ch^acter distinguished author, respecting the Lykiirgean system 
and ten- of laws, appears to me erioneous — and requires more 
mwii^ect^ especially to be noticed, inasmuch as the corollaries 
deduced from it pervade a large portion of his valuable 
history of the Doiians He aliirms that the laws of 
Sparta were considered the true Done institutions, and that their 
origin was identical with that of the peojde : Spaita is, iii his 
view, the full type of Dorian prmcqiles, tendencies, and 
sentiments— and is so treated throughout his entire woik ^ But 
such an opinion is at once gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar 
cited in support of it is scarcely of any value) and contrary to the 
whole tenor of ancient evidence. The institutions of Si>arta 
were not Dorian, hut peculiar to herself distinguishing her not 
less from Argos, Corinth, Mcgara, Epidaurus, Sikyun, Korkyra, 
or Knidus, than from Athens or Thebes. Krete was the only 
other portion of Greece in which there prevailed institutions in 
many respects analogous, yet still dissimilar in those two attiibutes 
which form the real mark and pinch of Spartan legislation, viz., 
the military discipline and the rigorous private training. There 


text of Heiodotas, agreeably to the 
proposition of Sir J Mai sham. 

This proceeding seema to me inad- 
missible. The text of Ileiodotus reads 
perfectly well, and is not coutradu tod 
hy anytning to he found elsewhere m 
Mwodotus himself moieover, wo have 
here a positive guai-antee of its accu- 
racy, for Mr Clmton himself admits 
that it stood in the days of J»ausanias 
just as we now road it (Pausan ni. 2, 
S) By what right then do wo alter it ? 
or what do we gain by doing ^o? Our 
only right to do so is the assumption 
that there must have been uniformity 
of belief, and means of satisfactory 
ascertainment (respecting facts and 
persons of the ninth and tenth cen- 
lui ies before the Ohristiau ssra) existing 
among Oreehs of the tilth and succued- 
ing centunes ; an assumption which I 
hold to be incorrect And a’l we cam 
is, an illusory unanimity produced by 


gmtmtoualy putting woids into the 
month ot one of our witnesso.s. 

If we can piove Her(<doius to have 
been eiionooiisly infuniiecl, it is n'>lit 
to do so, but we have no gioundlor 
altering Ins deposition It attoids .i 
clear pi oof that there weio very dif- 
feient stones as to the intro question, 
to winch of the two linos ot IleiMkleids 
the Spaitan lawgiver ijelongod— and 
that tlieie was an enormous ditterence 
as to the time in which ho hved. 

1 Ilistoiy of the Doiians, i. 7, 6, 

^Xlistoiy of the Dorians, m. 1, 8. 
Alf Kopstadt recognizes tins as an 
eiror m Mdller’s w'ork' see his lecent 
valuable Dibseitation “De Rorura 
Lacouicarum Oonstitutionis Lycurgem 
Ongino et Indole,” Gryphifle, 1849, sect 
8, p 18 

3 Among the many other evidences 
to this poinh see Aristotle, Bthic x 9,. 
Xenophon, Itepubl. Laced. 10, 8. 
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were doubtless Dorians m Krete, but we have no proof that these 
peculiar institutions belonged to them more than to the other 
inhabitants of the island. That the Spartans had an original 
organization and tendencies, common to them with the other 
Dorians, we may readily conceive ; but the Lykurgean consti- 
tution impressed upon them a peculiar tendency which took them 
out of the general inarch, and rendered them the least fit of all 
states to be cited as an example of the class-attiibutes of Donsm. 
One of the essential causes, which made the Spartan institutions 
work so impressively upon the Grecian mind, was their perfect 
singularity, comlnned with the conspicuous ascendency of the 
state in which they were inanifc'sted , while the Kiehiu 
communities, even admitting their partial resemblance (which 
was chiefly in the institution of the Syssitia, iind was altogether 
more in form than m spirit) to Sparta, were too iiifaignilicant to 
attract notice except fr<jm si)ecuhitive observers. It is therefore 
a mistake on the part of O Muller to treat Sparta as the tyjie 
and representative of Dorians generally, and very many of the 
positions advanced in his History of the Dorians rG(j,uire to be 
modified when this mistake is pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice respecting the institutions 
ascribed to Lykurgus is the very early period at 
which they had their commencement : it seems ot ijkur- 
impossible to place this period later than 826 B.o. 

We do not find, nor have we a right to expect, trustworthy 
history in reference to events so early. If we have one foot on 
historical ground, inasmuch as the institutions themselves are 
real, the other foot still floats in the unfaithful region of mythe, 
when we strive to comprehend the generating causes : the mist 
yet prevails which hinders us from distinguishing between the 
god and the man. The light in which Lykurgus appeared, to an 
mtelligent Greek of the fifth century before the Christian jora, 

IS so clearly, yet briefly depicted, in the following passage of 

Herodotus, that I cannot do better than translate it : 

“In the very early times (Herodotus observes) the Spartans 
were among themselves the most lawless of all Greeks, view takon 
and unapproachable by foreigners. Their transition 
to good legal order took place in the following manner. Heroaotus. 
When Lycurgus, a Spartan of consideration, visited Delphi to 
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consTilt tlie oracle, the instant that he entered the sanctuary, the 
Pythian priestess exclaimed, — 

“‘Thou ait come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, beloved by Zeus 
and by all the Olympic gods. Is it as God or as man that I am to 
address thee in the spirit ^ I hesitate — and yel^ Lycurgus, I 
incline more to call thee a god.’ ” 

(So spake the Pythian priestess.) “ Moreover, in addition to 
these words, some affirm that the Pythia revealed to him the 
order of things now established among the Spartans. But the 
Lacfd(B7nomans themsehes say, that Lycurgus, when guardian of 
his nephew Labotas king of the Spartans, introduced these 
institutions out of Krete. No sooner had he obtained this 
guardianship than he changed all the institutions into their 
present form, and took security against any transgression of it. 
Next, he constituted the military divisions, the Endmoties and 
the Triakads, as well as the Syssitia or public mess : he also, 
farther, appomted the ephors and the senate. By this means the 
Spartans passed from bad to good order : to Lycurgus, after his 
death, they built a temple, and they still worship him reverentially. 
And as might naturally be expected in a productive soil, and with 
no inconsiderable numbers of men, they immediately took a start 
forward, and flourished so much that they could not be content to 
remain tranquil within their own limits,” &c. 

Such IS our oldest statement (coming from Herodotus) respecting 
Little said ascribing to him that entire order of things 

about Ly- which the writer witnessed at Sparta. Thucydid^ 
toe^eaiEer also, though not mentioning Lykurgus, agrees in 
authors. stating that the system among the Lacedaemonians, as 
he saw it, had been adopted by them four centuries previously, 
had rescued them from the most intolerable disorders, and 
had immediately conducted them to prosperity and success.^ 
Hellanikus, whose writings a little preceded those of Herodotus, 
not only did not (any more than Thucydidls) make mention of 
Lykurgus, but can hardly be thought to have attached any 
importance to the name ; since he attributed the constitution of 
Sparta to the first kings, Eurysthenls and Prokl^s.^ 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly compiled 
his biography, profess to be far better informed on the subject of 

1 Herodofc i 66—66 , Thucyd. i 18. ® Strabo, viii. p. 868. 
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Lykurgus, and enter more into detail. His father, we are told, 
was assassinated during the preceding state of law- 
lessness ; his elder brother Polydekt^s died early, de&iis of 
leaving a pregnant widow, who made to Lykurgus 
propositions that he should marry her and become king. But 
Lykurgus, repudiating the offer with indignation, awaited the 
birth of his young nephew CJhanlaus, held up the child publicly 
in the agora as the future king of Sparta, and immediately 
relinquished the authority which he had provisionally exercised. 
However, the widow and her brother Leonidas raised slanderous 
accusations against him, of designs menacing to the life xte#?eiicy of 
of the infant king, — ^accusations which he deemed it 
proper to obviate by a temporary absence. Accordingly sence from 
he left Sparta and went to Kidte, where he studied 
the polity and customs of the different cities ; next he visited 
Ionia and Egypt, and (as some authors affirmed) Libya, Iberia, and 
even India While in Ionia, he is reported to have obtained from 
the descendants of Kreophylus a copy of the Homeric poems, which 
had not up to that time become known in Peloponnesus : there 
were not wanting authors, indeed, who said that he had conversed 
with Homer himself.^ 

Meanwhile the young king Charilaus grew up and assumed 
the sceptre, as representing the Prokleid or Eurypontid family. 
But the reins of government had become more relaxed, and the 
disorders worse than ever, when Lykurgus returned. Finding 
that the two kings as well as the i)eople were weary of so 
disastrous a condition, he set himself to the task of applying a 
corrective, and with this view consulted the Dcli)hian 
oracle ; from which he received strong assurances of by the 
the divine encouragement, together with one or more omSe’to 
special injunctions (the primitive Rhetrm of the 
constitution) which he brought with him to Sparta.® 

He then suddenly presented himself in the agora, with thirty of 
the most distinguished Spartans, all in arms, as hia guards and 
partisans. King Charilaus, though at fi rst terrified, wh en informed 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. 3, 4, 5. 

2 For an instnictivo leview of the 
text as well as thu meaning of this 
ancient Rhetx^ see Uilichs, tJeber die 
Lycurgischen Ehotiss, published since 


the first edition of this Histow- His 
refutation of the changes of (iottling 
seoms to me complete, but his own 
conjectures are not all equally plau- 
sible : nor can X subscribe to lus explur 
nation of a^CcrrturBau 
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of the designs of his uncle, stood forward willingly to second them ; 
while the bulk of the Spartans respectfully submitted to the 
venerable Herakleid who came as refoimer and missionary from 
Delphi.^ Such were the steps by which Lykuigus acquired his 
ascendency : we have now to see how he employed it 

His first proceeding, pursuant to the Rhetra or Compact brought 
from Delphi, was to constitute the Spartan Senate, 
consisting of twenty-eight ancient men ; making an 
aggregate of thiity in conjunction with the two kings, 
who sat and voted in it. With this weie combined 
peiiodical assemblies of the Spartan people, in the 
open air, between the river Kiiakiun and the budge 
Yet no discussion was permitted in these assemblies, — 
their functions were limited to the simple acceptance or rejection 
of that which had previously been determined in the senate.^ 


nis insti- 
tutions 
asciibed 
IX) him— 
senate and 
popuLii 
asseinbly— 
ephors 

Babyka. 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg c 6—6 Heimip- 
pus, the scholai of Austotle, professed 
to ^ve the names of twenty out of those 
thirty devoted paiiisans 

There was, however, a different 
stoiy, which lepi esentod that Lykui gus, 
on ms letum fiom his tiavels, found 
Chaiilaus goveumig like a despot 
(Heiachd Pontic c 2) 

The woids of the old Rhetri^ 
Albs ‘EAAaviov koX ‘EAAai/fa? 

Upov iSfiV(rdfji.evoPf <f)v\as <f>v\d^avTa, K<tl 
tafias^ wjStt^avra, rpia/coiT’a, ye^ovo'Cav 
ap^a-ytrais, KaraerTrjerapra, <apa^ 
topai ^ aircWa^ecv /Mra^v Ba/Suxav leat 
KvoKmvos, ovTws tl(T({>cpeiv rt fcal 
Ta<r9af Sdfxa S* dyopdv sImp Kal KpdrOi. 

(Plutarch, ?6 ) 

The leading ayopav (last word hut 
three) is that of (Jora/s edition : other 
readings proposed me Kupiov, dvioydPf 
ayoptav, <Scc The MBS. however are 
incurably corrupt, and none of the con- 
jectures can be pronounced certain. 

The Ehetra contains various remark- 
able archaisms, — a7r«XA — dtj) Cirra- 

<reot— the latter word, in the sense of 
putting the question for decision, cor- 
respondmg to the fimction of the 
*A<f>«<rHip at Kmdus (Plutarch, Qussst. 
Gnec. 0 . 4 ; see Schneider, Lexicon, ad 
voq\ 

O. Hiiller connects vpidKovra with 
and lays it down that there were 
thirty Obds at Sparta : I rather agree 
with those Clitics who place the comma 
after w^d^ovra, and refer the number 
thirty to the senate. Urlichs, in his 


Dissertation hber die Lyctirgisch. 
Bhetieii (pubhsliod m the Ehemisches 
Mubenm toi lbt7, p 204), intioduces 
the W Old rrpKcrfivycutoL^ afwr rpi^KOrra, 
which sooins a lUst conjecture when we 
look to the addition alterwards nuide 
by 1'lioopompus Tho statements of 
Mullor about tho Obos seem to me to 
rest on no authority 

The woid lihotia moans a solemn 
compact, either oiigmally emanating 
from, or subsequently sanctioned by 
the gods, who aro always p.iitics to 
such agi'eemonts, see the old Tioaty 
between the Kloians and Heiwans, — 
‘A fparpa, between the two,— conimc'- 
inorated in tho valuable iiis<?ription 
still pioserved.-as ancient, aeioiding 
to Boec'kli, as Ohmp 40— uO (iioeckh, 
Ooip lusciipt. No IT. p 20, J^artl). 
The words of I’yitfcus imply such a 
compact between contracting parties . 
farat the kings, then the senate, lastly 
the people— tv jivrpai^ auraira- 
tfcetjS 0 /xfc VO vs— where the participle 
last occuriing applies not to the people 
alone, but to all the three. The Khetia 
of Lykurgus emanated from the Del- 
phian god , but tho kings, senate and 
peojile all bound themselves, both tO' 
each other and to the gods, to obey it. 
The explanations given of the phiase by 
Nitzsch and Schoinann (m Dr Thirl- 
wairs note, ch, viii. Sii4) seem to me 
less satisfactory than what appeals in 
C F, Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griedi 
Staatsalterthniner, s 23) 

Nitzsch (Histor. Homer, sect. xiv. p. 
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Sucb. was the Spartan political constitution as fixed by Lyburgus , 
but a century afterwards (so Plutaicli’s account runs), under the 
kings Polyd6rus and Theopompus, two important alterations 
were made. A rider was then attached to the old Lykurgean 
Bhetra, by which it was X)rovide<l that ‘‘in case tlie people 
decided crookedly, the senate wuth the kings should reverse 
their decisions ^’.1 while another change, peihaps intended as a 


50—56) does not take sufiaciont account 
of the distinction between the meaning 
of prjrpa m tho eaily and in the later 
times. In the tune of the Ephor 
Kpitadeus, oi of At* is III , he isnglit m 
saying that pyjrpa is equivalent to aatum 
—still, liowovei, >\ith an idea of greaici 
solemnity and uiichangealnlity tlian is 
implied in the woid i/op. 09 , analogous to 
what is undei stood hy a tundameutal 
or organic enactment in modem ideas 
The old ideas of a m.iudato fiom the 
Delphian god, and a compact between 
the kings and tho citizens, which had 
once been connected with tho woid, 
^ladually (hopi>od .iway h om it. There 
is no contiadictiou xnPlutaioh, theie- 
fore, such as that to which Nitzsch 
alludes (p 54) 

KopHt.i(lt’s Disseitation (p. 22 , niO 
touches on tho sumo subject I agiee 
with Kopstadt (Disseit p 28— ilOj m 
thinking it probable that l>lutaich 
copied tho woids ol the old Lykmgoau 
constitutiemil Illuitia, fioni the ac- 
count given by Aristotle of tho Spartan 
polity 

KiiigTliooporapus probably brought 
from tho Delphian or<icle tho impoi taut 
rider winch he Uckod to the maiidato 
as originally bioughi by Lykurgus— oi 
j3a<rcA.e($ ^!)<oirop.Tro!f «at IIoAuSwpos rdSe 
rff Trapsveypafav I’he authority 
Of the oracle, together with their own 
influence, would enable them to get 
these words accepted by tho people 

1 At 5e cTKokidv 0 fiap-os e'Aoiro, ro^s 
Trae(r^vye^/tfas <cat dp^ayeras' d.7ro(rrarijpas 
elfiej/. (Plutaich, ) 

Plutarch tolls us that tho primitive 
Rhetra, auteiior to this addition, 
specially enjoined tho assembled citi- 
sjens either to a<lopt or rojoct, without 
change, the Rhetia proposed by tho 
kings and senate, and that the rider 
was intioduced because the assembly 
had disobeyed this iiyunction, and 
adopted amendments of its own It is 
this latter sense which he puts on the 
word <r/coAtdv. XJrlichs (tJeber Lyc, 
Rhetr p. 282) and Nitzsch (llist. 


Homer p 54) follow him, and tho 
latter even con&tiues tho epithet 
Eiidctai? fi-rjrpaig dvTarra.tj.u^OfJLkvov<; of 
Tyitteusiu a conesponclmg sense he 
says, “Populus ns (ihotiisj evOttoi?, 
ifi sulhagan jubotui 11 am 

lox cujUH Tyi Ueus a( linone b, ita am mm at 
— bi jmpulus logationom inihxitin (if 
non nisi ad suuiii ai I uti lum iminutataiii) 
accipoie voluoiit, seuatoies ot auctuies 
aboleiito totaiu ” 

Now m tho hist place, it seems 
highly iinpiobablo that tho piimitivo 
RUetia, iMtli its antique .siinpluuty, 
would eonttun any sucli preconceivo(i 
bpoci.ihty of i(‘stiiction upon tho 
competonco of tlio assembly Tliat 
robtncUon locoived its loimal i‘om- 
inoncemcMit only fioin the mUu* 
aiinosed by king Thooponqms, winch 
evidently betokens a inevious dispute 
and refractory behaviour on tho paib 
of the assembly. 

In the second place, tho explanation 
which tiichu authors give of tho words 
a-Kokidv and « is not coni 01 nia ble 
to tho ancient (hook, lus wo iiiul it in 
llomor ami Hesiod tiwd these eaiiy 
analogies aie the proper test, seeing 
that we aro dealing witli a voi y ancient 
document In Jlosiod, lOv^ and cr/eokio^ 
are used in a sense wlucli almost 
exac.tly coi responds to rif//it and loio/iv 
(which words indeed m their prinntivo 
etymology may be traced ba(‘.k to tho 
meaning of stitnij/u and crooUd) Wee 
Hesiod Opp J>i. 38, 1})2, 218,221, 220 , 
230. 250, 202, 204; also Thoogon ,^7, 
and Piagm *217, ed Gotthng : wheie 
the phnvsoB are constantly repeated, 
iBilai SiKat, CTKokiai cr^oAcol 

fxvBoi, There is also the r©maik<xble 
expression, Op Di. i), /Sna firf r’ IBwhl 
CK ckidu compaiev 2()3, t<?vj/eri»^i,v<9ovs: 
also llomor, Iliad, xvi. 887, Ot ^tp vlv 
dyopjf cTKoMii Kpiutaert, Oetxicrrofi : and 
XXiii. 080, idetft . xviii. 508, 05 fitra rot<rt 
SCi^v iOdurara <trrp, &<i 

If we judge by these analogies, we 
shall see that the words of TVi'twus, 
tvBeiatq pifTpoLi^, mean “ strabghtdorwurUr 
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sort of compensation for this "bridle on the popular assembly, 
introduced into the constitution a new executive Directory of five 
men, called the Ephors. This Board — annually chosen, by some 
capricious method the result of which could not well be foreseen, 
and open to be filled by every Spartan citizen, — either originally 
received, or gradually drew to itself, functions so extensive and 
commanding, in regaid to internal administration and police, as 
to hmit the authority of the kings to little more than the exclusive 
command of the military force. Herodotus was informed at 
Sparta that the ephors as well as the senate had been constituted 
by Lykurgus ; but the authority of Aristotle as well as the internal 
probability of the case, sanctions the belief that they were 
subsequently added.^ 

Taking the pohtical constitution of Sparta ascribed to Lykuigus, 
^ it appears not to have differed materially from the 

liutioii rude organization exhibited in the Homeric poems, 

lfykS|?is ° where we always find a council of chiefs or old men 

and occasional meetings of a listening agora. It is 
we find m hard to suppose that the Spartan kings can ever have 

Homer governed without some formalities of this sort : so 

that the innovation (if innovation there really was) ascribed to 
Lykurgus, must have consisted in some new details respecting 
the senate and the agora, — ^in fixing the number ^ thirty, and the 
life-tenure of the former — ^and the special place of meetmg of the 


hoimtf statutes of conventions”— not 
vropontwM Jidopted vrUhout change^ as 
Nitzscn supposes And so the words 
(TKoXiay eXoiTo mean, adopt a vrrong 
or dishonest determination ’’—not a deter- 
mination different from what was 
proposed to them. 

These words gave to the kings and 
senate power to cancel any decision of 
the public assembly which they disap- 
proved. It retained only the power of 
refusing assent to some substantive 
propositions of the anthoiities, first of 
the kings and senate, afterwards of the 
ephors And this limited power it 
seems always to have preserved. 

Kopstadt explains well the expres- 
sion oTKoAtav, as the antithesis to the 
epithet of Tyrtssus, ev^eCais ^rpoas 
(Dissertat. sect 16, p. 124) 

1 Herod, i. 65; compaie Plutarch, 
Lycurg. c. 7; Anstot Polit v. 9,1 (where 
he gives the answer of kingTheopompus). 


Aristotle tells us that the ephors 
were chosen, but not how they were 
chosen; only that it was in some 
manner excessively puerile,— Trotfiapiw- 
Srj^ yaa icrri \Cav (u 6, 1^ 

M. Barth^emy St Hilaire, in his 
note to the passage of Aristotle, pre- 
sumes that they were of course chosen 
m the same manner as the senators . 
but there seems no sufficient ground 
in Aristotle to countenance this. Nor 
is it easy to reconcile the words of 
Anstotle respectmg the election of the 
senators, where he assimilates it to ^ 
aXpecris fiwaerravTt/oJ (Polit V. 6, 8 ; ii. 
6, 18), with the descnption which 
Plutarch (Lycurg. 26) gives of that 
election. 

2 Kopstadt agrees in this supposi- 
tion, that the number of the senate was 
probably not peremptorily fixed befoie 
the Lykurgean reform (Dissertat., ut 
sup., sect. 18, p. 109). 



CHAP VI POLITICAL CONSTITUTION — DUAL KINGSHIP. 

latter as well as the extent of privilege which ifc was to exercise ; 
consecrating the whole by the erection of the temples of Zeus 
Hellanius and Athene Hellania. The view of the subject pre- 
sented by Plutarch as well as by Plato/ as if the senate were an 
entire novelty, does not consist with the pictures of the old epic. 
Hence we may more natuially imagine that the Lykurgean 
political constitution, apart from the ephors who were afterwards 
tacked to it, presents only the old features of the heroic govern- 
ment of Greece, defined and regularised in a particular manner. 
The presence of two co-existent and co-ordinate kings, indeed, 
succeeding in hereditary descent and both belonging to the gens 
of Herakleids, is something peculiar to Sparta — the origin of 
which receives no other explanation than a reference Pairofkmgs 
to the twin sons of Aristodemus, Eurystlien^s and 
Prokles. These two primitive ancestors are a type of constant 
the two lines of Spartan kings ; for they are said to —a security 
have passed their lives in perpetual dissensions, winch 
was -^e habitual state of the two contem2)oraneous despotism, 
kings at Sparta. While the co-existence of the pair of kings, 
equal in power and constantly thwarting each other, had often a 
baleful effect upon the course of public measures, ib was never- 
theless a secunty to the state against successful violence, * ending 
in the establishment of a despotism, on the part of any ambitious 
individual among the regal line. 

During five successive centuries of Spartan history, from 
Polyddrus and Theopompns downward, no such violence was 
attempted by any of the kings,® until the times of Agis III. and 
Kleomenis IIL (240 B.o. to 220 B.O.). The importance of Greece 
had at this last-mentioned period irretrievably declined, and the 
independent political action which she once possessed had become 
subordinate to the more powerful force either of the AStolian 
mountaineers (the rudest among her own sons) or to Epirutic, 
Macedonian, and Asiatic foreigners, preparatory to the final 

1 Plato, Legtf iii. p 691 ; Plato, Peisian monarch, rather than against 

Bpist vhi, 354, B the established I^acedteinonian govom- 

2 Plato, Legg ill p. 691 ; Axiatot ment ; though undoubtedly one portion 

Polit. u. 6, 20. of his piojeci was to excito the Holota 

8 The conspiracy of Pausanias, after to levolt, and Anstotlo treats him as 
the repulse of Xerxes, was against the specially aiming to put down the jyower 
liberty of combined Hollas, to consti- of the ephors (Poht v. 6, 0 ; coniparo- 
tute himself satrap of Hellas under the Thucyd. i. 12S— 134 ; Horodot v. 82) 
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absorption by the Eomans. But amongst all* the Grecian states, 
Sparta had declined the most , her ascendency was totally gone, 
and her peculiar training and discipline (to which she had chiefly 
owed it) had degenerated in every way. Under these untoward 
circumstances, two young kings, Agis and Kleomen^s — the former 
a generous enthusiast, the latter more violent and ambitious— 
conceived the design of restoring the Lykuigean constitution in 
its supposed pristine purity, with the hope of reviving both the 
spirit of the people and the ascendency of the state. But the 
Lykucgean constitution had been, even in the time ot XenophSn,^ 
in part, an idM^ not fully realised in practice— much less was it 
a reality in the days of KleomenSs and Agis ; moreover it was an 
%d/al which admitted of being coloured according to the fancy or 
feelings ot those reformers who professed, and probably believed, 
that they were aiming at its genuine restoration. What the 
reforming kings found most in their way was, the uncontrolled 
authority, and the conservative dispositions, of the ephors — 
which they naturally contrasted with the original fulness of the 
kingly power, when kings and senate stood alone. Among the 
various ways in which men’s ideas of what the primi- 
tive constitution had been, were modified by the 
feelings of their own time (we shall presently see 
some other instances of this), is probably to be reck- 
oned the assertion of Kleomen^s respectmg the first 
appomtment of the ephors. KleomenSs aflirmed that 
the ephors had originally been nothing more than subordinates 
and deputies of the kmgs chosen by the latter to perform for a 
time their duties during the long absence of the Messenian wai*. 
Starting from this humble position, and profiting by the dissen- 
sions of the two kmgs,® they had in process of time, especially by 
the ambition of the ephor Asterdpus, found means first to constitute 
themselves an independent board, then to usurp to themselves 
more and more of the kingly authority, until they at last reduced 
the kings to a state of intolerable humiliation and impotence. 
As a proof of the primitive relation between the kings and the 
ephors, he alluded to that which was the custom at Sparta in his 
own time. When the ephors sent for either of the kings, the 


Idea of 
Kleomeads 
HI re- 


appoint- 
ment of the 
Ephors. 


I Xenophon, Bepublic. Laced o 14 to apytiov (the ephors) laxinv itc 
3 PlutaJCCh, AgiSi O. 12. Tovro yap Si<ujMpSus rStv 4&C. 
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latter had a right to refuse obedience to two successive summonses, 
but the third summons he was bound to obey.^ 

It IS obvious that the fact here adduced by Kleomenes (a 
curious point in Spartan manners) contributes little to prove the 
conclusion which he deduced from it of the original nomination 
of the ephors as mere deputies by the kings. That they were 
first appointed at the time of the Messeiiian war is probable, 
and coincides with the tale that king Theopompus was a consent- 
ing party to the measure — that their functions were at first 
comparatively circumscribed, and extended by successive encroach- 
ments, IS also probable. But they seem to have been from the 
beginning a board of si)ecially popular origin, in Popular 
contraposition to the kings and the senate. One tiVelJoaid 
proof of this IS to be found in the ancient oath, which 
was every month interchanged between the kings and 
the ephors ; the king swearing tor himself, that he 
would exercise his regal lunetions according to the the kings, 
established laws — the ephors swearing on behalf of the city, that 
his authority should on that condition remain unshaken.^ This 
mutual compact, which probably iormed a part of the ceremony 
during the monthly sacrifices ofiered by the king,® continued 
down to a time when it must have become a pure form, and 
when the kings had long been suboidmate in ]>ower to the 
ephors. But it evidently began first as a reality — when the 
king was predominant ancl eflecUve chief of tlie state, and 
when the ephors, clothed with functions chielly defensive, 
served as guaiuntees to the people against abuse of the regal 
authority. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero,^ all inteipiret the ongmal 
institution of the ephors as designed to protect the people and 
restrain the kings : the latter assimilates them to the tribunes at 
Borne. 


^ 1 Plutajcli, Kleomeu^s, c. 10. onjfteiov 
db TovTOV, rh /ttevpi /“■•Ta- 

7rfiM7rofJ.ivb)v rhv ^acriMa rStv *E<pop<i>v, 
&C 

3 Xenophon, Republic^ Lacedeemon. 

15. E<xt BpKovg fiep aAA^Aoi; xard 
fiviva iroiovvrat. • *E<f>opoi f*.iv -uTrip tw 
7r6\ea»i, ^acri\ei)9 S* vvip^ iavrov. *0 Si 
opKOi ecTTt, rtf (lip jSaertAei, icari 
irSktuit K<ti(iipov9 p6(iovi /3aoriX«iJ<reiv • 

Si ir6\eif i(iireSopKOVPToe iMiPOV, ioTW- 
i^iXucrop 7^p /SaortXeiW w«pi(^tt.p* 


8Herodoi vj. 67. 

4 Plato, Logg lih p 692; Aristofc. 
Polit. V. 11, 1; Cicero de Republic. 
Fragm ii. S8, o<l Maii—“ Ut contra 
consulare impenum tribuni plebis, sic 
illi (ephon) contra vim regiam con- 
stituti’';~'al80 De Legg. ui. 7, and 
Valer. Max. iv. j. 

Compaxe Plutarch. Lycurg. c. 7; 
Pittxuanu, Uriochische Staatsverfus- 
sang, p. 108, 9eqq, 
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Snell were the relations which had once subsisted between the 
Subordina- kings and the ephors * though in later tunes these 
relations had been so completely reversed, that 
supremacy Polybius considers the former as essentially subor- 
ephors, dinate to the latter — ^reckoning it as a point of duty 
hiSonca^^ in the kings to respect the ephors “ as their fathers 
times And such is decidedly the state of things throughout 
all the better known period of history which we shall hereafter 
traverse. The ephors are the general directors of pubhc affairs 2 
and the supreme controlling board holding in check every other 
authority in the state, without any assignable limit to their 
powers. The extraordinary ascendency of these magistrates is 
particularly manifested in the fact stated by Aiustotle, that they 
exempted themselves from the pubhc discipline, so that their 
self-indulgent year of ojOftce stood in marked contrast with the 
toilsome exercises and sober mess common to rich and poor alike. 
The kings are reduced to a certain number of special functions^ 
combined with privileges partly religious, partly honorary : 
their most important political attribute is, that they are ex office 
generals of the military force on foreign expeditions. But even 
here we trace the sensible decline of their power. For whereas- 
Herodotus was informed, and it probably had been the old 
privilege, that the kmg could levy war against whomsoever he 
chose, and that no Spartan could impede him on pain of com- 
mitting sacrilege® — we shall see throughout the best known 
periods of this history that it is usually the ephors (with or with- 
out the senate and pubhc assembly) who determine upon war — the 
kmg only takes the command when the army is put on the march. 
Aristotle seems to treat the Spartan king as a sort of hereditary 
general ; but even in this privilege shackles were put upon him 
— ^for two out of the five ephors accompanied the army, and their 
power seems to have been not seldom invoked to ensure obedience 
to his orders.* 

1 Polyb 3aav, 8. Laced, c. 18 TL^a-atviaSi Tf€i<ras rS^v" 

s Aristot Polit, il 6, 14 — 16 : 'EoyI *&^6pwv rpeU^ i^dyci <^pouD<£v, Xenopb. 

Kol ii eiaira. ruv *JElxf>6j)o)U oix iftoXo- Ilellexi U. 4, 29 , <f>povpav i^yjvav oi 
yovp.4vri PovXiijuiaTt rijs • avrii ’’E(j!>opot, lli 2, 23 

fiev yap dvetfiivTi klav ea-rC ev roi$ A Special restnotion was put on the 
^ 01 $ p^XKov imp^dkXti inX rh <rKX.y}pX>Vf functions of the king, as military com- 
&c. mander-in-ohief, m 417 B.C., after the 

3 Herodot. vi. 66. ill-conducted expedition of Agis son of 

4 Aiistot u 7, 4 , Xenoph. EepubL Archidamus against Argos. • It was- 
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The direct political powers of the kings were thus greatly 
curtailed ; yet importance m many ways was still left to them. 
They possessed large royal domains in many of the position 
townships of the Perimki: they received freq[uent occa- ySepre^of 
sional presents, and when victims were offered to the the Jkmgs 
gods, the skins and other portions belonged to them as perqui- 
sites they had their votes in the senate, which, if they were 
absent, were given on their behalf by such of the other senators 
as were most nearly related to them : the adoption of children 
received its formal accomplishment in their presence — and con- 
flictmg claims at law, for the hand of an nnbequeathed orphan 
heiress, were adjudicated by them. But above all, their root was 
deep in the religious feelings of the people. Their pre-eminent 
lineage connected the entire state with a divine paternity. They, 
the chiefs of the Herakleids, were the special grantees of the soil 
of Sparta from the gods — the occupation of the Dorians being 
only sanctified and blest by Zeus for the puipose of establishing 
the children of HSraklcs in the valley of the EurOtas.® They 
represented the state in its relations with the gods, being by 
right priests of Zeus LacedcemOn (the ideas of the god and the 
country coalescing into one) and of Zeus Uranius, and offering the 
monthly sacrifices necessary to ensure divine j'rotcction to 
people. Though individual persons might sometimes he put 
aside, nothing short of a new divine revelation c^uld induce tlie 
Spartans to step out of the genuine lineage of Eurysthenes and 
Prokles. Moreover, the remarkable mourning ceremony which 
took place at the death of every king, seems to indicate that the 
two kingly families— -which counted themselves Achmaii,® not 
Dorian — were considered as the great common bond of union 


then provided that ten Spartan conn- 
aeUors should always accompany the 
lang in every expedition (Thucyd. v. 
OiJ) 

1 The hide-money (5ep/xartKot») ansing 
from the numerous viotuna offered at 
public saci iflces at Athens, is accounted 
lor as a special item of the pulilic 
revenue in the careful economy of that 
city, see Boeckh, Public Econ. o£ 
Athens, ni. 7,^p. m, Kng. Trans.; 
Corpus Inscription. No 167. 

aj^tseus, Fragm. X, ed. Bergk; 
Strabo, xvui. p. 802 

2 - 


Avriv yap KpovC<ov KoJ^Xicrretfiavov ir6<ri^ 
’’llpijc 

Z«i»v 'llpaKhtCSati Tijvie 5v8(aK€ 7r6\i.v • 
OXorkv S.ji.a TTpoAiTTOJ^Ttfs *lipivt.ovvPcfio«vra, 
Evpgiav Il^KoTTQf a(f>tK6p.e&a, 

Comparo Thucyd. v. 10; Ih^nKlot v. 
80 ; Xonoplu Hellon. id 3, 8 ; ITutarch, 
nysaud. c 2i2 

Ilorod, v, 72. Soo the account m 
Plutarch of the abortive stmtagem of 
Lysander to make tlie kingly dignity 
elective hy puttiiiir forwaid a youth 
who passed for the son of Apollo 
(Plutarch, Bysand, o, 26— 20). 

-18 
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between tbe three component parts of the population of Laconia 
— Spartans, Penoeki, and Helots Not merely was it requmed, 
on this occasion, that two members of every house in Sparta 
should appear in sackcloth and ashes — but the death of the king 
was foinially made known throughout every part of Laconia ; 
and deputies from the townships of the Penoeki and the villages 
of the Helots, to the number of several thousand, were summoned 
to Sparta to take their share in the profuse and public demon- 
strations of sorrow,! which lasted for ten days, and which 
imparted to the funeral obsequies a superhuman solemnity. Nor 
ought we to forget, in enumerating the privileges of the Spaitan 
king, that he (conjointly wnth two ofiBlceis called Pythii 
nominated by him) earned on the communications between 
the state and the temple of Delphi, and had the custody of 
oracles and prophecies generally. In most of the Grecian states, 
such inspmed declarations were treasured up, and consulted in 
cases of public emergency r but the intercourse of Sparta with 
the Delphian oracle was peculiarly frequent and intimate, and 
the responses of the Pythian priestess met with more reverential 
attention from the Spartans than from any other Greeks.^ So 
much the more important were the king’s functions, as the 
medium of this intercourse : the oiacle always upheld his dignity, 
and often even seconded his underhand personal schemes ® 
Sustained by so great a force of traditional reverence, a Spartan 
king of military talent and individual eneigy like Agesilaus 
exercised great ascendency ; but such cases were very rare, and 
we shah find the king throughout the historical period only a 
secondary force, available on special occasions Por real political 
Power orders, in the greatest cases as well as the least, the 

of the Sx^artan looks to the council of ei)hors, to whom 

ephors. obedience is paid with a degree of precision which 
nothing short of the Spartan discipline could have brought about 
— ^by lie most powerful citizens not less than by the meanest^ 
Both the internal police and the foreign affairs of the state are in 
the hands of the ephors, who exercise an authority approaching 


! Xenoph Hellen lii $, 1. ’'Ayt?-- 
eTi/Y« (TCfivor^paf ^ /car’ av0p(O7r0V r 0 (f>rjf. 

J For the privileges of the Spaitan 
kings, see Herodot, vl. 66—57 , Xeno- 
phon, Bepubl. Laced, c. 15, Plato, 


Alcib 1 p 123. 

^ Heiodot, VI. 60, and Thucyd. v. 16, 
faim&h examples of this. 

* Xenophon, Eepuhl. Laced, c 8, 2, 
and Agesilaus, cap 7, 2 
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to despotism, and altogether without accountability. They 
appoint and direct the body of 300 young and active citizens, 
who performed the immediate police of Laconia they casliier at 
lileasiue any subordinate limctionary, and inflict fine or arrest at 
their own discretion . they assemble the military force, on 
occasion of foreign war, and determine its destination, though the 
king has the actual command ol it . they iniiJii&on on suspicion 
•even the regent or the king himself they sit as judges, some- 
times individually and sometimes as a board, upon causes and 
complaints of great moment, and they judge without the restraint 
of written laws, the use of which was pereiuptoiily forbidden by 
a special Ehetra,^ erroneously connected with Lykurgus himself, 
but at any rate ancient. On certain occasions of peculiar moment 


1 Xenoph Rep Laced 8, 4 , Thncyd 
1 ISl , Anbtot Polit 11 6, 14 — u.py^v 
Xiav p.cy6.Xr\v koX icruTvpavvov i-^lll- 
tareh, Lycurg c 13 — 
cyyp(i<f)Oti 

Plato, in his Republic, in like 
manner disapproves of any general 
enactments tying up beforehand the 
discietion of peifectly educated men 
like his guaidians, who will always <lo 
what IS best on each special occasion 
(Xlopiibhc, iv p 4‘2.») 

Resides the primitive constitutional 
Rhetra mentioned above, page 
vanons other Rlu'tiio are also attri- 
buted to Lykurgus, and Plutarch 
singles out three under the title of 
“The Three Rhetiio,"as if they wore 
«ther the only genmnn Lykurgean 
Rhetrse, or at least stood distiiigmslu'd 
by some peculiar saiu.tity from all 
otheis (Plutarch, Qumst. Roman, c 87 
Agesilaus, c. 26). 

These three were (Plutarch, Lycurg 
c 13 ; comp Apojihth Lacon p 220. 

Not to resort to written laws, 2 
Not to employ m liouso-bujlding any 
other tools than the axe and the 
3 Not to undertake mUitaiy 
expeditions often against the same 
enemies. 

I agree with Ni tzscli (llistor. Homer. 
P* that these Rhetrse, though 

aouhtless not actually Lykurgean, are 
nevertheless ancient (that is, probably 
datmgsomewhere between 660 -6C0 b,c ) 
and not the mere fictions of recent 
ynters, as Schomann (Ant. Jur. Pub 
IV 1; XIV. p. 182) and Hrhehs (p, 241) 
seem to believe And though Plutarch 
specifies the number thrett yet there 
tseem to have been stiU more, as the 


language of Tjitfcus must bo held to 
iiiditate, out of which, from causes 
whu'h we do not now uiirhu stand, the 
three whiih Plutaich distinguishes 
excited piUticular notice 

These maxims oi })iccepts of state 
were pifjbalily pri*servo<l along with 
the dicta ot the Delphian oratlc, from 
which author! t\ doubtless manj of 
them lOtiy have emanated —such as the 
famous aiiciont piojiliecy ‘.V «/>aoxpij- 
fiUTia ^irap*uv oXi i dXXo fit o{ifitV(ICrcl)s, 
JiectionOH Diodoroie, p Mb Anstotel. 
Ifepl lIoAtTtiwv, ap SchoL ad Km ip. 
Andiomach. 446 Schomaim, Comm, 
ad Plutarch Ag. et Cleomen p 123) 
Nit/sch has good remarks in ex- 
planation of the prohibition against 
“using wnttcu laws’* a’his piohihi- 
tion was piobably called foith by the 
circumstance that oth<‘i Grecian states 
weie employing lawgivers like Zaleukiis, 
Diako, Dliarondas, or Sol6n— to pre- 
sent them at once with a senes of 
wntton enactments or provisions. 
Home Spartans may have proposed 
that an analogous lawgiver snould Ih> 
nominated for Sparta, upon which 
pioposition a nogiitive was put in the 
most solemn mannor possible, by a 
formal Rhetm, perhaps passed after 
advico from Delphi There is no such 
contnuhction therefore (when wo thus 
conceive the event), as some autliors 
represent, in forbidding the use of 
written laws by a Rhetra itself put 
into writing. To employ a phrase lu 
greater analogy with modern contro- 
versies-—** The Spartans, on ^e direc- 
tion of the oracle, resolve to retaun 
their unwritten common law, and not 
to codify’*. 
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they tahe the sense of the senate and the public assembly^ — such 
seems to have been the habit on questions of war and peace. It. 
appears however that persons charged with homicide, treason, or 
capital offences generally, were tried before the senate. We read 
of several instances in which the kings were tried and severely 
fined, and in which then houses were condemned to be razed to 
the ground, probably by the senate on the proposition of the 
ephors : in one instance, it seems that the ephors inflicted by 
their own authority a fine even upon Agesilaus.*-* 

War and peace appear to have been submitted, on most, if not 
Public oil S'!! occasions, to the senate and the public assembly , 
assembly. matter could reach the latter until it had passed 
through the former. And we find some few occasions on which 
the decision of the public assembly was a real expression of 
opinion, and operative as to the result — as for example, the 
assembly which immediately preceded and resolved upon the 
Peloponnesian war. Here, in addition to the serious hazard of 
the case and the general caution of a Spartan temperament, there 
was the great personal weight and experience of king Archidamus 
opposed to the war, though the ephors were favourable to ik® 
Ihe public assembly, under such pecuhar circumstances, really 
manifested an opinion and came to a division. But for the most 
part, it seems to have been httle better than an inoperative 
formality. The general rule permitted no open discussion, nor 
could any private citizen speak except by special leave from the 
magistrates. Perhaps even the general liberty to discuss, if 
given, might have been of no avail, for not only was there no 
power of public speaking, but no habit of canvassing public 
measures, at Sparta: nothing was more characteristic of the 
government than the extreme secrecy of its proceedings.'^ The 

TOIS ’E(^<Jpot 5 KCU rij iKKki]<rC(^ alluded to bnefly in the Rhetoric (lii. 
(Xen Hellen, m, 2, 33) 18) is not easy to be undoibtood 

3 The case of leotychid^Sf Herod, vi, Thucyd. i. 07, ^ SO, S7. 

72 ; of Pki8toa.n(Ut Thucyd. li 21— y. or^Si/ avTlay rhv elw^oro. 

1<};.(1^II Thucyd. V, 63 ; ITI , 4 Thucyd, iv. t>8. TroXtreta? to 

Plutarch, Agis, c. 19: see Plutaich, Kpvirrov: compare iv. 74 j also his 
Agesilaus, c 6. remaikable expression about so distin- 

Respeotinff the ephors generally, see guished a man as Br^idas, ovk 
Wachsmuth, Hellen, Alterohumskundo, afiuj'aTos, wsr AcuMdaifiovto^, titret.Vj and 
Y. 4, 42, voL i. p. 228 ; Cragius, Rep iv 24, about the Lacedsemonian euvt>ys 
Lac. u 4, p. 121. to Athens Compare Schomaim, Antiq. 

Anstotle distinctly marks the ephors Jur. Pub Grceo. iv 1, 80, p. 122. 
as ^wnevOvvoi . . SO that the story Anstotel Polit li. 8, 3. 
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propositions brought forward by the magi'^trates were either 
accepted or rejected, without any licence of amending Theie 
could he no attraction to invite the citizen to be present at such 
an assembly ; and we may gather fiom the language of XenophCn 
that in his time it consisted only of a certain number of notables 
specially summoned in addition to the senate, which latter body 
is itself called “the lesser Ekklesia”.^ Indeed the constant and 
formidable diminution m the number of qualified citizens was 
alone sufficient to thin the attendance of the assembly, as well as 
to break down any imposing force which it might once have 
possessed. 

An assembly thus circumstanced — though always retained as a 
formality, and though its consent on considerable matters and for 
the passing of laws (which however seems to have been a rare 
occurrence at Sparta) was indispensable — could be very little of 
a practical check upon the administration of the ephors. The 
Senate, a peimaneiit body with the kmgs included in' The 
it, was the only real check upon thorn, and must have 
been to a certain extent a concurrent body in the government — 
though the large and imposing language in which its political 
supremacy is spoken of by Demostheu^ and IsokratOs exceeds 
greatly the reality of the case. Its most important function was 
that of a court of criminal justice, before whom every man put on 
trial for his life was airaigned.^ But both in this and in their 
other duties, we find the senators as well as the kings and the 
ephors charged with corruption and venality.® As they were not 
appointed until sixty years of age and then held their offices for 


1 TV fitAcpav Kakovtt4vriv iKKXyivCav Or. xii. (Panathenaic,) p. 266. The 
OCenoph. Hellen m 3, 8), which means lanpriiacfo of 'Demosthenes seems par- 
the yepovres or senate, and none besides, ticularly infiiccurate. 
except the ephors, who convoked xt Plutarch (Agesilans, c. 32), on occa- 
<See Lachmann, Spart, Verfass., sect, sion of some suspected conspuators 
12 , p 210.) ‘What is stiU more to be who were put to death by Agesilaus 
note<l IS the expression oi wjeXrirot as and the ephors, when Sparta was in 
the eiuxvalent of ^ iKK\ri<rU (compare imminent danger from the attack of 
HoUeu V. 2, 11; Vi 8, 8), evidently RpameinOndas, asserts, that this ^as 
showing a special and limited number the first time that any Spartan had 
of persons convened : see also ii, 4, 88 ; ever been put to death without trial, 
iv. 6, 8 ; V. 2, 83 ; Thucyd. V. 77. » Aristo^. Polit ii. 6, 18. Compare 

The expression oi akk^titol could also Thucydid. i. 181 a'bout the guilty 
•never have got into use as an equivalent Pausania8,—iri<rr«iiwv SiaM- 

for the Athenian ecclesia. oretv SiafioXijv • Herodot, v. 72 ; 

2Xenoph Repub. Laced. 10 ; Aristot. Thucyd. v. 16— about the kings Leoty- 
Polit. u 6, 17; iiL 1, 7; Demosthen chhUs and Pleistoanax : the brave and 
•cont. Leptin. c. 28, p. 489 ; Isotaatte, able Gyhppus— Plutarch, Lysand a 16. 
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founder Now this was one of the mam circumstances (among 
others which will hereafter he mentioned) of the astonishmg 
ascendency which the Spaitans acquired over the Hellenic mmd, 
and which they will not he found at all to deserve by any superior 
ability in the conduct of affairs. The steadiness of their political 
sympathies — exhibited at one time by putting down the tyiants 
or despots, at another by overthrowing the democracies — stood in 
the place of ability, and even the recognised failings of their 
government were often covered by the sentiment of lespect for its 
early commencement and uninterrupted continuance. If such a 
feeling acted on the Greeks generally, ^ much more powerful was 
its action upon the Spartans themselves in inftaming that haughty 
exclusiveness for which they stood distinguislied. And it is to be 
observed that the Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old- 
fashioned scale, and unsusceptible of modernizing influences, 
longer than that of most other people of Greece. The ancient 
legendary faith, and devoted submission to the Delphian oracle, 
remained among them unabated, at a time when vaiious influences 
had consideiably undei mined it among their fellow-Hellens and 
neighbours. But though the unchanged title and forms of the 
government thus contributed to its imposing effect, both at home 
and abroad, the causes of internal degeneracy were not the less 
really at work, in undermining its efficiency. It has been already 
stated tliat the number of qualified citizens went on continually 
diminishing, and even of this diminished number a larger propor- 
tion than before were needy, since the landed property tended 
constantly to concentrate itself in fewer hands. There grew up 
in this way a body of discontent, which had not originally 
existed, both among the poorer citizens, and among those 
who had lost their franchise as citizens ; thus aggravating the 
danger arising from Periceki and Helots, who will be presently 
noticed. 

We pass from the political constitution of Sparta to the civil 
ranks and distribution, economical relations, and lastly the 
peculiar system of habits, education and discipline, said to have 
been estabhsbed among the Lacedsemonians by Lykurgus. Here 
again we shall find ourselves imperfectly informed as to the 

1 A specimen of the way in which in Isokratfts, Or. xii. (Panathenaio.) p. 
this antiquity was lauded may be seen 288. 
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existing institutions, and surrounded by confusion when we try 
to explain bow those institutions arose. 

It seems bowe\er ascei tamed that the Dorians in all their 
Dorians settlements were divided into three tribes — the Hylleis, 
^vided mto the Paiiiphyli, and the Dynianes : in all Dorian cities, 
— HyUeis^ moreover, there were distinguished Herakleid lamihes 

from whom oekists were chosen when new colonies 
manes. ^ere formed. These three tubes can be traced at 
Algos, Siky6n, Epidaurus, Trcezen, Megara, Korkyra, and 
seemingly also at Sparta.^ The Hylleis recognised, as tlieir 
eponym and progenitor, Hyllus the sou of HeiaklSa, and were 
therefore in tlieir own belief descended from Heiakl^s himself : 
we may suppose the Herakleids, specially so called, comprising 
the two regal families, to have been the Elder Brethren of the 
tribe ot Hylleis, the whole of whom are sometimes spoken of as 
Herakleids or descendants of HeraklSs.2 But there seem to have 
been also at Sparta, as in other Doiian towns, non-Doriaii 
inhabitants, apart from these three tribes and embodied in tribes 
of their own. One of these, the JEgeids, said to have come from 
Thebes as allies of the Doiian invaders, is named by Aristotle, 
Pindar, and Herodotus 3 — ^while the JEgialeis at SikyOn, the tribe 
Hyrn^lhia at Argos and Epidaurus, and others whose titles we 
do not know at Corinth, represent in like manner the non-Dorian 
portions of their respective commiimties.* At Cormth the total 
number of tribes is* said to have been eight.® But at Sparta, 
though we seem to make out the existence of the thre^ Dorian 


iHerodot. y, 68; Stephan Byz v 
‘VAA.4fe$ and ; O. Muller, Donans, 
iii 6, 2, Boeclm ad Corp. Inscnp No. 
1123. 

Thucyd 1 . 24, about Phallus the 
Herakleid at Cotmth 

iiSee Tyrtseus, Fragm. 8, 1, ed. 
Sohneidewin, and Pindar, Pyth. i 01, 
V. 71, where the expressions “descend- 
ants of H6rakl6s” plainly compie- 
hended more than the two kingly 
famihes. Plutaxch. Lysand. c. 22; 
Diodoi. xi. 68. 

8 Herodot. iv. 149 ; Pindar, Pyth- v. 
67; Anstot Acmcw*^. IIoAtr. p. 127, 
Fxagm. ed Neumann. The Talthy- 
biaom, or heralds at Sparta, formed a 
family oi caste apart (Herod vii. 134). 

0 Mdller apposes, without any 
proof, that the JSgeids mvH have been 


adopted mto one of the three Dorian 
tribes, this is one of the coroUanes 
from his fundamental supposition, that 
Sparta is the type of pure Donsm (vol. 
ii p 78). Kopytadt thmks (Dissertat, 
p 67) that I have done injustice to O. 
Muller in not assenting to his proof : 
but on studying the point over a^n, I 
can see no reason for modifying what 
IS here stated m the text. The section 
of Schomann's work (Antiq. Jur. Publ 
Gnec , IV. 1, 6. p 116) on this subject 
asserts a gx^t deal more than can be 
pioved, 

4 Herod, v. 68—92; Boeckh, Oorp. 
Inscnp Nos. 1130, 1181 ; Stephan. Byz. 
V. 'YpfyL0t,ou ; Pausan ii 28, 3. 

6 Photius, Udpra hKTut ; also Proverb- 
Vatic. Suidas, xl 64 ; compare Hesy- 

CblUS, V. Kvvotjia\oL, 
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tribes, we do not know kow many tribes there were in all ; still 
less do we know what relation the Obse, or Obes, another 
subordinate distribution of the people, bore to the tribes. In the 
.ancient Ehetia of Lykuigus, the Tribes and Obes are directed to 
be maintained unalteied : but the statement of 0. Muller and 
Boeckh^ — that there were thirty Obes in all, ten to each tribe — 
rests upon no other existence than a peculiar jiunctuation of 
this Rhetra, winch various other ciitics reject ; and seemingly 
with good reason. We are thus left without any information 
respecting the Obi, though we know that it was an old, peculiar, 
and lasting division among the Spartan people, since it occurs in 
the oldest Rhetra of Lykurgus, as well as in late inscriptions of 
the date of -the Roman empire. In similar inscriptions and in 
the account of Pau'^anias, there is however recognised 
a classification of Spartans distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the three old Dorian tribes, and founded amonj? the 
upon the different quai ters of the city — Limnss, Me&oa, 

Pitanl and Kynosura from one of these four was derived the 
u'iual description of a Spartan in the days of Herodotus. Theie 
IS leason to suppose that the old Dorian tribes became antiquated 
at Sparta (as the four old Ionian tribes did at Athens), and that 
the topical classificiation derived from the quarters of the city 
superseded it^ — these quarters having been originally the separate 
villages, of the aggregate of which Sjfarta was composed.® That 
the number of the old senators, thirty, was connected with the 
three Dorian tribes, deriving ten members from each, is probable 
enough, though Ibeie is no proof of it. 

Of the population of Laconia three main divisions are recognised 
— Spartans, Penoeki, and Helots. The first of the three were 
the full qualified citizens, who lived in Sparta itself^ fulfilled 

1 MiiUer, Bonans, iii. 6, S— 7 ; thorn five. Manso has discussed the 
Boeckh ad Ooip. Inscription Part. iv. aubjoct at large, but X think not vexy 
sect 3, p 609 aitiafactonly, in the eighth Beilage to 

Pausan. iii 16, 6 ; Herodot. iii. 66 ; the first book of his History of Hparta 
Boeckh, Corp. Inscript, Nr. 1241, (vol. li. p. 125); and Br Thiilwairs 
1338, 1847, 142.“ ; Stoph, Byz, v, M«r6a; second Appendix (vol, i p. 617) both 
Strabo, \iii. p :{04; lle.sych. v. lUravri, notices allthediffoientniodernopiniona 

There is much contusion and dis- on this obscure topic, and adds several 
crepanoy of opinion about the Spartan useful criticisms. Our scanty stock of 
tribes Ciagxus admits six (De Ilepubl. onginal evidence leaves much room for 
Lacon 1 6), Moursius, eight (Rep. divergent hypotheses, and little cliance 
Lacon, i. 7) . BarthiSlemy (voyage <lu of any certain conclusion. 

Jeune Anachaisis, iv. p. 186) makes ' Thucyd. u 10. 
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all the exigencies of the Lykurgean discipline, paid their quota 
to the Syssitia or public mess, and were alone eligible 
fo honours 1 or public offices. These men had 
spar- neither time nor taste even for cultivation of the land, 
still less for trade or handicraft : such occupations- 
were inconsistent with the prescribed training, even if they had 
not been positively interdicted. They were maintained from the 
lands round the city, and from the large proportion of Laconia 
which belonged to them ; the land being tilled for them by 
Helots, who seem to have paid over to them a fixed proportion 
of the produce . m some cases at least as much as one halt ^ 
Each Spartan retained his qualification, and transmitted it to his 
children, on two conditions — first, that of submitting to the 
prescribed discipline ; next, that of paying each his stipulated 
quota to the public mess, which was only maintained by these 
individual contributions. The multiplication of children in the 
poorer families, after acquisitions of new territory ceased, 
continually augmented both the number and the proportion of 
citizens who were unable to fulfil the second of these conditions, 
and who therefore lost their franchise : so that there arose 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war a distinction, among 
the Spartans themselves, unknown to the earher times — the 
reduced number of fully qualified citizens being called The 
Equals or Peers — the disfranchised poor. The Inferiors. The 
latter, disfranchised as they were, nevertheless did not become 
Perioeki ; it was probably still competent to them to resume 
their qualification, should any favourable accident enable them 
to make their contributions to the public mess. 

The Perioekus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of Sparta, 
2 Periceki some one of the hundred townships of Laconia.^ 

Both he and the community to which he belonged 


1 OneortwoPerioekio officers appear Byz aUades to this total of 100 town- 
in military command towards the end ships in his notice of several different 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd.vm. items among thorn— Avda*'a~ir(JAt 5 
6, 22), but these seem rare exceptions AoKumic^ fiCa rStv «<arov ; also v. ’A<j!>po* 
even as to foxeigu service by sea or Sio-idi, BoZat, Avppdytov, &o ; but ho 
land, while a Perioekus as magistrate probably copied Strabo, and therefore 
at Sparta was unheard of. cannot pass for a distinct authonty. 

^ One half was paid by the enslaved The total of 100 town-^hips belongs to* 
Messemaiw (Tyrtoeufl, Prag 4, Bergk): the maximum of Spartan power, after 
rrdvf otrcrov Kdpirov apovaa 4>4p€i the conquest and before the severance 
•» Strabo, vm. p. S62. Stephanus of Messema, for Aul6n, Boise and 
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received tbeir ordeis only from S^iarta, liaviiig no political sphere 
of their own, and no share in determining the movements of the 
Spartan authorities In the island of Kyth^ia,^ winch hjiiucd 
one of the Perioekic townships, a Spartan bailitf resided as 
administrator. But whether the same was the case witli others, 
we cannot affirm . nor is it safe to reason from one of these 
townships to all— there may have been considerable differences 
in the mode of dealing with one and another. For they were 
spread through the whole of Laconia, some near and some 
distant from Sparta : the free inhabitants of Amyklie must have 
been Penocki, as well as those of Kythera, Thun a, -cEtheia, or 
Aulon : nor can we presume that the feeling on the part of the 
Spartan authorities bjwards all of them was the same. Between 
the Spartans and their neighbours, the numerous Penoeki of 
Amyklse, there must have subsisted a degree of intercourse and 
mutual relation in which the more distant Peiireki did not 
partake — besides that both the religious edifices and the festivals 
of Amyklie weie most reverentially adopted by the Spartans and 
exalted into a national dignity : and we seem to perceive, on some 
occasions, a degree of consideration manifested for the Amykhean 
hoplites,® such as perhaps other Periceki might not have obtained. 
The class-name, Penoeki — Circum-residents, or dwelleis around 


Methdnd (the extreme places) are 
included amonp: thorn 

Mr. Clinton (Fast Ilollon ii. p 401) 
has collected the names of above 60 
out of the 100 
iThucyd iv 53 

2 Xenophon, Hollon iv 6, 11 ; TTerod. 
IX. 7, Thucyd. v 1S--23 The Aniykloean 
festival of the Ifyacintlua, and the 
Amykljean temple of Apollo, seem to 
stand foremost m the mind of the 
Spartan authorities Autoc koX oi iyyv* 
r<tra rwv ircpLotKoiv (Thucyd. iv 8), who 
are ready before the rest and march 
against the Athenians at l»ylus, pro- 
bably include the Amyklceans. 

Laconia geneiaJly is called by 
ThucydidOs (m. 16) as the ir«pioo <^9 of 
Sparta 

2 The word v^pCoikol is sometimes 
used to signify simply ‘‘surrounding 
neighbour states," in its natural geo- 
graphical sense , see Thucyd i IT, 
and Aiistot Poht. ii 7, 1, 

But the more usual employment of 
it is, to mean the unprivileged or loss 
privileged members of the same politi- 


cal aggregate living without the <‘ity, 
in couliast with the full piivilogod 
burghers who lived witliiii it Ariht< )tle 
uses it to signify in Kioto the class 
coiiesponding to the Lucodteinonian 
Helots (Pul. li, 7, 3). there did not 
exist in Krute any class conesponding 
to the I/icedaunonian Peno^Ki, In 
Kidte thoie wero not two stages of 
inferioiity— there was only one, and 
tliat one is marked by the word ’rrvpia- 
KOI ; while the Laeeda?inonianl*eiitt‘kns 
had the Helot below him. To an 
Athenian the woid conveyed the idea 
of undefined degi lulation. 

To understand better the 8ta(u<t of 
the Poiiojkns, we may contrast Ima 
with the Aletcekns or Metic. The 
latter resides m the city, but he is an 
alien resident on sufierance, not a 
native : he pays a special ta\, stands 
excluded from all political functions, 
and cannot even appioach the magis- 
trate except through a friendly citisen 
or Prostatfis (^irl rrpoarrdrov oiKtlv — 
Lycurgus cent X^ocrat c. 2l~63) ; he 
bears arms for the defouce of the state. 
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tlie city — usually denoted native inhabitants of inferior political 
condition as contrasted with the full-pnvileged burghers who 
lived in the city, but it did not mark any precise or uniform 
degree of inferiority. It is sometimes so used by Aristotle as to 
imply a condition no better than that of the Helots, so that in a 
large sense, all the inhabitants of Laconia (Helots as well as the 
rest) might have been included in it But when used in reference 
to Laconia, it bears a technical sense whereby it is placed m 
contraposition with the Spartan on one side, and with the Helot 
on the other : it means native freemen and proprietors, grouped 
in subordinate communities^ with more or less power of local 
management, but (like the subject towns belonging to Bern 


TThe situation of a Metic was however 
very different m difteient cities of 
Greece At Athens that class weie 
well protected in person and piopeitv. 
numeious and domiciliated ax Sparta, 
theie were at first none— the XeiiOlasy 
excluded them, but this must have 
been relaxed long before the days of 
Agis in 

The Ponoekus differs from the Metic 
in being a native of the soil, subject by 
birth to the city law. 

M, Kopstadt (in his Dissertation 
above cited on Lacedoemonian affairs, 
sect 7, p 00) expresses much surpiise 
at that which I advance in this note 
respecting KrCte and LacedcsmCn— 
that in Krfite there was no class of 
men analogous to the Lacediemonian 
Perioeta, but only two classes— i e free 
citizens and Helots He thinks that 
this position is “ piorsus falsum " 

But I advance nothing more here 
than what is distinctly stated by 
Aristotle, as Kopstadt himself admits 
(p. 60, 71). Aristotle calls the subject 
mass m itrfite by the name of UeploiKou 
And in this case, the general presump- 
tions go far to sustain the authority of 
. Aiistotle. For Sparta was a dommant 
or capital city, mcluding in its depend- 
ence not only a considerable tenitoiy, 
but a considerable number of inferioi, 
distill^ organised townships In Krfite, 
on the contrary, each autonomous state 
mcluded only a town with its circum- 
jacent territory, but without any 
annexed townships. There was 
theiefore no basis for the interme- 
diate class called in Laconia Penoeki : 
just as Kopstadt himself remarks (p. 
78) about the Donan city of Megaia. 
There were only the two classes of 


free KrStan citizens, and seif-culu 
vatois m vanous modifications and 
subdivisions _ , „ 

Kopstadt (foUowing Hoeck, Kr6^, 
B lit. vol ui p 2^ savs that the 
authority of AnstoUe on this point is 
overborne by that of Dosiadas and 
Sosikratfis— authors who wrote spe- 
cially on KrStan affairs Now if we 
were dnven to make a choice, I con- 
fess that I should prefer the testimony 
of Aristotle— considei mg that we know 
little or nothing respecting the other 
two. But m this case I do not think 
that we are dnven to make a choice : 
Dosiadas (ap. Athence xiv. p 143) is 
not cited m terms, so that we cannot 
affirm him to contiadict Anstotle, and 
So8ikrat6s (upon whom Hoeck and 
Kopstadt rely) says something which 
does not necessaiily contradict him, 
but admits of being explained so as to 
place the two witnesses in haimony 
with each other 

SosikiatSs says (ap. Athenm vij^ p. 
263), Trjv p-iv KOivrfv SovKeCav oc KpijTes 
KoXovcri ftvofav, ry/y Si iSiav &(f>ap.CoiTasy 
Tovs Si 7r«ptoiKOVs vtojkoovs Now the 
word Trepiot/covs seems to be here used 
just as Anstotle would have used it, 
to comprehend the Krdtan serfs uni- 
vei sally it is not distinguished from 

e vuiTdi and a<^a|ata>r<xi, but compre- 
ends both of them as different species 
under a gonenc term. The authonty 
of Aristotle affords a reason for pre- 
feinng to construe the passage in this 
manner, and tho words appear to me 
to admit of it fmrly 

iThe 7roX«t9 of the Lacedsemoniaa 
Pericefci are often noticed : see Xeno- 
phon (Agesilaus, ii. 24 ; Laced. Bepub. 
XV S ; Hellenic, vi 6, 21). 
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Zuricli, and most of the old thirteen cantons of Switzerland) 
embodied in the Lacedaemonian aggregate, which was governed 
exclusively by the kings, senate, and citizens of Sparta. 

When we come to describe the democracy of Athens after the- 
revolution of Kleisthen^s, we shall find the demes, or 
local townships and villages of Attica, incorporated as 
equal and constituent fractions of the integer called Penceki m 
The Deme (or The City) of Athens, so that a dSmot of 
Acharnae or Sph6ttus is at the same time a full Athenian citizen. 
But the relation of the Perioekie townships to Sparta is one of 
inequality and obedience, though both belong to the same political 
aggregate, and make up together the free Lacedaemonian com- 
munity. In like manner, Orneae and other places were townships 
of men personally free, but politically dependent on Argos — 
Akraephiae on Thebes — Chaeroneia on Orcliomenus — and various 
Thessalian towns on Phaisaliis and Larissa.^ This condition 
carried with it a sentiment of degradation, and a painful negation 
of that autonomy for which every Grecian community thirBtc‘rl ; 2 
while being maintained through superior force, it had a natural 
tendency, perhaps without the deliberate wi-^h of the reigning 
city, to degenerate into practical oppression. But in addition to 
this general tendency, the iieculiar education ot a Spartan, while 
it imparted force, fortitude, and regimental precision, was at the 
same time so rigorously peculiar, that it rendered him harsh, 
unaccommodating, and incapable of sympathising with the 
ordinary march of Grecian feeling,— -not to mention the rapacity 
and love of money, which is attested, by good evidence, as belong- 
ing to the Spartan character,^ and which we should hardly have 
expected to find in the pupils of Lykurgus. As Harmosts out of 
their native city,^ and in relations with inferiors, the Spartans 
seem to have been moie unpopular than other Greeks, aud we 
may presume that a similar haughty roughness pervaded their 


1 Heroflot. Viil. 73— 1S5 ; Xen^b. 
HeUeu. vi 1—8; Tliucyd. vr. 70— • 
04 

2 Xenoph Ilyllon vi. 3, 6, 9, 19. 
Isokratos, wiitnig in tlio uaya of 
Thelian power, after the Ibattlo of 
l 4 euktra, characterises the JBceotian 
towns as irtpLotKoi, of ThObos (Or. vlli. 
Be Pace, p. 182) ; compaio Oiat. xly. 
Flataic. p. 290—303. XeuophOn holds 


tho same lanjmago, XTollen. v. 4, 40: 
compare Plutarch, A};csUaus, 28. 

2 Anniot. Polit. ii. 0, 23. 

4Thucyd. i. 77—95, vi. 105. Iho- 
kiatOs (l->awathenaic. Or, xil.^ p 283), 
STrapTidras turepoTrriKoiis koX TrokefU- 
Koi>f Kal TTkeoviKta^y otov9 mp avToi)s 
iflvai ravTcs wTrsiAi^f/tact, Compare his 
Oratio do l>ace (Or vui. p. 180-181); 
Oratio Panegyr. (Or. iv p. 04—07). 
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dealings with their own Peiioeki, who were bound to them 
eertainly by no tie of affection, and who for the most part revolted 
after the battle of Leuktra as soon as the invasion of Laconia by 
Epamein6ndas enabled them to do so with safety. 

Isokrat^s, taking his point of departure from the old Herakleid 
statement With its instantaneous conquest and triple par- 

of Is(^rat6s titiou of all Dorian Peloponnesus among the three 
origin of the Herakleid brethren, deduces the first origin of the 
Peiiceki. Penoekic townships from inteinal seditions among the 
conquerors of Spai'ta. Accoidmg to him, the period immediately 
succeeding the conquest was one of fierce intestine waifare in 
newly-conquered Sparta, between the Few and the Many, — the 
oligarchy and the denius. The former being victorious, two 
impoi tant measures were the consequences ol their victory. They 
banished the defeated Many from Sparta into Laconia, retaining 
the residence in Sparta exclusively for themselves ; they assigned 
to them the smallest and least fertile half of Laconia, monopolis- 
ing the larger and better for themselves , and they disseminated 
them into many very small townships, or subordinate little com- 
munities, while they concentrated themselves entirely at Spaita. 
To these precautions for ensuring dominion they added another 
not less important. They established among their own Spai*tan 
citizens equality of legal privilege and demoeratical government, 
so as to take the greatest securitievS for internal harmony ; which 
hai’inony, according to the judgment of IsokratSs, had been but 
too effectually perpetuated, enabling the Spartans to achieve their 
domimon over oppressed Greece, — ^like the accord of piiatos^ for 
the spoliation of the peaceful. The Perioekic townships (he tells 
us), while deprived of all the privileges of freemen, were exposed 
to all the toils, as well as to an unfair share of the dangers of war. 
The Spartan authorities put them in situations and upon enter- 
prises which they deemed too dangerous for their own citizens ; 
and what was still worse, the ephors possessed the power of 
putting to death, without any form of preliminary trial, as many 
Penoeki as they pleased.^ 


1 Isokratfis, Panathenaic Or. xii. p. 
280 woTtf 0 V 0619 ovTOUff Sid. ye t^v 
OfiSvoiav SiKaCo)9 eirtuvecrcteVf oifSiv fJLok- 
kov >) rovsr KaTairovnard^ icat ical 

ro{»s trepl ras oAXav dSiKlai Svraf leal 


yap tKeivoi, crtpitriv avrots ojnovoovvTe? 
Tovs oAXov? an-oAAiJova't. 

2 IsokratOs, Orat xn. (Panathenaic ) 
p. 270—271 The statement in the 
same oration (p. 246), that the Lace- 
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The statement here delivered by IsokratSs, respecting the first 
origin of the distinction of Spartans and Periccki, is nothing 
better than a conjecture, nor is it even a probable conjecture, 
since it IS based on the historical truth of the Herakleid legend, 
and transports the disputes of his own time between the ohgarchy 
and the demus into an early peiiod to which such disputes do 
not belong. Nor is there anything, as far as our knowledge of 
Grecian history extends, to hem* out his assertion that the 
Spartans took to themselves the least dangerous post in the field, 
and threw undue peril uiion their Perioeki. Sucli dastardly 
temper was not among the sins of Sparta , but it is undoubtedly 
true, that as the number of citizens continually diminished, so 
the Peiiocki came to constitute, in the latei times, a larger and 
larger proportion of the Spaitan foice. Yet the power which 
Isokrattis lepresents to have been vested in the ephois, of putting 
to death Perioeki without preliminary trial, we may fully believe 
to be real, and to have been exeieised as often as the occasion 
seemed to call for it. Wo shall notice presently the way in 
which these magistiates dealt with the Helots, and shall see 
ample reason liom thence to draw the conclusion, that whenever 
the ejihors believed any man to be dangerous to the public peace, 
— whether an infeiior Spartan, a Pei icekus, or a Ilelot, — the most 
summary mode of getting nd of lam would he considered as the 
best. Towards Spai‘tans of rank and consideration they were 
doubtless careful and measured in their a]>plication of punish- 
ment, but the same necessity lor circumspection did not exist 
with regard to the inferior classes : nioi cover, the feeling, that the 
exigencies of justice recpiired a fair trial he! ore punishment was 
inflicted, belongs to Athenian associations much more than to 
Spartan. How often any such summaiy executions may have 
taken place, we have no information. 

We may remark that the account which Isokrates has hero 
given of the origin of the Laconian Peiiojki is not essentially 
irreconcilable with that of Ei)horus,^ who recounted that Eurys- 
then§s and Prokles, on first compiering Laconia, had granted 
to the pre-existing population eipial nghts witli the Donans — 

d?Bmomans “had put to death without tlidr aUios or dopenilents out of Ijv- 
tiial more Greeks (irkeCov^ rS>v coma 

than had ever been tiled at Athena i Xfiphorua, 2Wtax3;;ap. 

aince Athens was a city,” refers to Strabo, viii. p. 306. 
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but that Agis, son of Eurysthen^s, had deprived them of this- 
Statement position, and degraded them into dependent sub- 

of Epholus jects of the latter. At least the two narratives bothi 
iao“^ agree m presuming that the Penoeki had once enjoyed 
nSt wSoSy ^ position, from which they had been extruded 
irreconcU- by Violence. And the policy which Isokrat^s asciibes 
to the victorious Spai tan oligarchs, — of driving out the 
demus from concentrated residence in the city to disseminated 
residence in many separate and insignificant townships,— seems 
to be the expression of that proceeding which in his time 
was numbered among the most eflacient precautions against 
refractory subjects,— the Dioekisis, or breaking up of a town- 
aggregate into villages. We cannot assign to the statement any 
historical authority.^ Moreover the division of Laconia into six 
districts, together with its distribution into townships (or the dis- 
tribution of settlers into pre-existing townships), which Ephorus 
ascribed to the fiist Dorian kings, are all deductions from the 
primitive legendary account, which described the Dorian con(iuest 
as achieved at one stroke, and must all be dismissed, if we suppose 
it to have been achieved gradually. This gradual conquest is 
admitted by 0. Muller and by many of the ablest subsequent, 
inquirers— who nevertheless seem to have the contrary supposi- 
tion involuntarily present to their mmds when they criticise the 
early Spartan history, and always unconsciously imagine the 
Spartans as masters of all Laconia. We cannot even assert that 
Laconia was ever under one government before the consummation 
of the successive conquests of Sparta. 


X, ^ Dissertation on Another point in the statement of 

the Spaitan Constitution, appended to IsokratCs is, that the Doiians at the 
the flr^ volume of his ThucydidCs, p. time of the oiiftinal conquest of 
64S) places greater conildence in the Laconia wore only 2U0U in numbei (Or 
historical value of this narrative of xu. Panath p. 280) Mr Clinton 
I^toat^s than I am inclined to do rejects this estimate as too small, and 
On ttie other hand, Sir O. 0, lie wis, in obseivos, “I suspect that IsokratOs, 
Ins Keview of Dr Arnold s Dissertation in describing the numbois of the 
O'hilological Museum,^ vol. ii. p 40), Dorians at the oxiginal conquest, has 
considers the “ account of IsokrtitCs as adapted to the description tiie actual 
completely inconsistent with that of numbers of the Spartans on his own 
Ephorus” : whiohis saying rather more, Urao” (Fast, Hollon. u. p. 408) 
perhaps, than the tenor of the two Ihis seems to me a probable conjoc- 
stnctly warrants. In Sir G. Lewis's tuie, and it illustrates as well the 
excellent article, most of the difficult absence of data under which Isokratfis 
points respectmg the Spartan constitu- oi his informants labouied, as tho 
tion will be found raised and discussed method which ihoy took to supply the 
in a manner highly instructive. deficiency. 
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Of tlie assertion of 0. Muller — repeated by Scliomann ^ “ tliat 
the difference of laces was strictly preserved, and that the Periceki 
were always considered as Achreans” — I find no proof, and I 
believe it to be erroneous. Respecting Phans, Geronthiai, and 
AmyklaB, three Perioikic towns, Patisanias gi^^es us to under- 
stand that the pre-existing inhabitants were e\x)elled some long 
time after the Doiian conquest, and that a Durian population 
leplaced them^ Without placing great faith in this statement, 
fur which Pausanias could hardly have any good authority, we 


may yet accept it as representing the probabilities of the case and 
as counterbalancing the unsxqiported hypothesis of Muller. The 
Perioikic townships were probably conqjo.sed either 
of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians mcoipurated in aSdPouojki 
greater or less proportion with the pre-existing in- 
habitants. But whatever difference of race there may of lace 
once have been, it was effaced before the histoiical 


times,® during which we find no proof of Achaians, 
known as such, in Laconia. The Ilerakleids, the 


1 Schomann, Antiq. Jurisp. Gree- admits that Amykla*, Pliaris and 

coruni, IV 1, 6, p, 112 Qoronthra?, uore Pwiuikic towns 

2 Pausan m. 2, 6 , hi 22, 6. T?lie peuplod by Dorians ; and if this bo 

statement of Muller is to be found in true, it ne^tivos the pjonoial maxim 
History of the Dorians, in 2, 1 . he on the faith of which ho contradicts 
quotes a passage of Pausamas whioh what I aihrm . his maxim is—** nun- 
is noway to the point quam Douenses 5. Dononsibus, nisi 

Sii G 0. Lewis (Philolog Mus. hello victi eiant, civjtateuequoque jure 
yojp p 41) IS of the same opinion as privati sunt ” (i>. 21). It is unsafe to 
Muller. lay down such large positions rospect- 

J)M Kopstadt (in the learned Disser- ing a supposed uniformity of Donan 
tation which I have before alluded to, rujes and iiractice. The high authority 
Do Herum Laconical um Constitutionis of O. Mliller has been misleading in 
Lycargese Oiigmo et Indole, cap li p. this rcsp(‘(‘t. 

31) controverts this position lespeotmg It is plain that Herodotus (compare 
the Penoeki He appears to under- his expression, vni. 73 and i. 145) 
stand it in a sense which my words conceived all the free inhabitants of 
hardly pi esent— at least a sense which Laconia not as Achsoans, but aa 
I did not intend them to present : as if Donans. He behoves in the story of 
the majoiity of inhabitants in eacA of the legend, that the Achmans, dnven 
the hundred Penookic towns weie out of Laconia by the invading Dorians 
Doiians~-“ ut per centum Laconise and Herakleidm, occupied the territory 
oppida distiibuw ma^ormi inco- in the north-west of PoloponnCsus 
larum numerum eflficerent ” (p. S2>. I which was afterwards called Acliaia,— 
meant only to affirm that some of the expelling from it the lomans What- 
Peiioekic towns, such as Amyklw, wore ever may be the truth about this 
wholly, or almostwhoUy, Donan; many legendary statement— and whatever 
otheis of them partially Donan. But may have been the original proportions 
what may have heen the comparative of Dorians and Aohseans in Ijaconia— 
numbers (probably different in each these two races had (m the fifth cen- 
town) of Donan and non-Dorian in- tury B.C ) become confounded in one 
liabitants—there aie no means of unuistinguishable ethnical and political 
determining. M. Kopstadt (p, 86) aggregate called Laconian oi Lacedm- 

2—19 
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-®gei(ls, and the Talthyhiads, all of whom belong to Sj^arta, seem 
to be the only examples of separate races (pai*tially distinguishable 
from Dorians) known after the beginning of authentic history* 
The Spartans and the Penoeki constitute one political aggiegate, 
and that too so completely melted together in the general opinion 
(speaking of the times before the battle of Leuktra), that the 
peace of Antalkidas, which guaranteed autonomy to every separate 
Grecian city, was never so construed as to divorce the Perioekic 
towns from Sparta. Both are known as Laconians or Lacedse- 
momans, and Sparta is regarded by Heiodotus only as the first 
and bravest among the many and brave Lacedaemonian cities.^ 
The victors at Olympia are proclaimed not as Spartans, but as 
Laconians, — a title alike borne by the Penoeki. And many of 
the numerous winners whose names we read in the Olympic lists 
as Laconians may probably have belonged to Amyklae or other 
Pericekic towns. 

The Perioekic hoplites constituted always a large — in later 
times a preponderant — numerical proportion of the Lacedse- 
moman ai*my, and must undoubtedly have been trained, more or 
less perfectly, in the peculiar military tactics of Sparta; since 
they were called upon to obey the same orders as the Spartans in 
the field,® and to perform the same evolutions. Some cases 
appear, though rare, in which a Penoekus has high command in 
a foreign expedition. In the time of Aiistotle, the larger propor- 
tion ol Laconia (then meaning only the country eastwaid of Tay- 
getns, since the foundation of Mess^n^ by EjiameiuOndas had been 
consummated) belonged to Spartan citizens,® but the remainmg 


ttoman'-comprisiii^botli Spartans and oxfx iie^d^nvtrt^v rAs ticr<top<is. 

Penceki, though with very unequal Sir G. C Lewis, in the article above 
political franchises and very material alluded to (Philolog. Mus ii p. 54) eays 
differences m individual training and about the Penoeki — “Theyhvedinthe 
habits The case was djfTeient in country or m small towns of the 
Thessaly, where the Thessalians held Laconian temtory, and cultivated the 
in dependence Magnates, Perrhsebi and land, which they aid not hold of any 
Aohisans the separate nationality of individual citizen, but paid for xt a 
these latter was never lost. tribute or rent to the state; being 

1 Herod, vii 2S4. exactly m the same condition as the 

2 Thucyd viil 6—22 They did not pomeaorea of the Roman domain, or 

however paitake m the Ljjrkurgean the Ryots in Hindostan before the 
discipline ; but they seem to be named introduction of the Permanent Settle- 
oi e/e waiSffy as contrasted mont”. It may be doubted, I thmk, 

with oi €K TTjy aywyfly (Sosibius ap. whether the Penoeki paid any such 
Athenaj xv p. 674) lent or tnbute as that which Sii G, 

3 Aiistot Polit u 6, 28 dia yap rh Lewis here supposes The passage 
r&v XTrapnaTwv etvcu, rijv irKeCarriv y^v, jUSt Cited from Aristotle seemS w show 
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smaller half must have been the property of the Perioeki, who 
must besides have carried on most of the commerce of export and 
import — the metallurgic enterprise, and the distribution of in- 
ternal produce — which the territory exhibited ; since no Spartan 
ever meddled in such occupations. And thus the peculiar training 
of Lykurgus, by throwing all these employments into the hands of 
the Periceki, opened to them a new source of importance which 
the dependent townships of A.rgos, of Thebes, or of Orchomenus 
would not enjoy. 

The Helots of Laconia were Ooloni or serfs bound to the soil, 
who tilled it for the benefit of the Spartan proprietors certainly 
— ^probably, of Perioekic proprietors also. They were the rustic 
population of the country, who dwelt, not in towns, but either in 
small villages^ or m detached farms, both in the ^ helots— 
district immediately surrounding Sparta, and round essentially 
the Perioekic Laconian towns also. Of course there 
were also Helots who lived in Sparta and other towns, and did 
the work of domestic slaves — but such was not the general cha- 
racter of the class. We cannot doubt that the Donan conquest 
from Sparta found this class in the condition of villagers and 
detached rustics ; but whether they were depeudent upon pre- 
existing Achman proprietors, or independent like much of the 
Arcadian village population, is a question which we cannot 
answer. In either case, however, it is easy to conceive that the 
village lands (with the cultivators upon them) were the most 
easy to appropriate for the benefit of masters resident at Sparta ; 
while the towns, with the district immediately around them, 
furnished both dwellmg and maintenance to the outgoing detach- 
ments of Dorians. If the Spartans had succeeded in their attempt 

that they paid direct taxation indivi- property-tax, this observation of Ans- 
aualiy, and j ust upon the same pnwoiplo totlo would ha ve had no meaning. In 
^ the Spartan citizens, who are dis- principle, the tax was assessed both 
tinguished only by being larger landed on their larger properties, and on the 
propiietprs. But thou^ the principle smaller properties of the Peruehi . in 
of taxation be^ the same^ there was practice, the Spartans helped each 
piactical ninnstice (according to Axis- other to evade the due proportion, 
w the mode of assessing it. iTho village-character of the Helots 
The Spartan citizens (he observes) is distinctly marked by Livy, xxxiv, 27, 
being the laigest landed-propnetors, in descubmg the inflictions of the 
take care not to canvass stnctly each despot Nabis Hotarum quidam (In 
oj/te/s payment of j)rojperiy^tax*^--’i,.e,, sunt jam inde antiquitus caMHlam, 
they wink mutally at each other's agreste genus) tiansCngore voluisse 
evasions If the Spaitaus had been inHimulatJ, per oinncs vicoa sub ver- 
the oTuy peisons who paid eitr<}>ofiA or beribus acti necantur”. 
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to enlarge their territory by the conquest of Arcadia,^ they might 
very probably have converted Tegea and Mantmeia into Pencekic 
towns, with a diminished territory inhabited (either wholly or 
in part) by Dorian settlers — while they would have made over to 
propnetors in Spai'ta much of the village lands of the Maenalii, 
Azanes, and Parrhtisii, helotising the inhabitants. The distinc- 
tion between a town and a village population seems the 
ground of the diifferent treatment of Helots and Peiioeki in 
Laconia. A considerable proportion of the Helots were of 
genuine Dorian race, being the Doiian Messenians west of Mount 
Taygetus, subsequently conquered and aggregated to this class of 
dependent cultivators, who, as a class, must have begun to exist 
from the very first establishment of the invading Dorians in the 
district round Sparta Prom whence the name of Helots arose 
we do not clearly make out : Ephorus deduced it from the town 
of Helus, on the southern coast, which the Spartans are said to 
have taken after a resistance so obstinate as to provoke them to 
They were very rigorously with the captives. There are 

ad^cripti J^^asons for rejecting this story, and another 

giebie— etymology has been proposed according to ’which 
Helot is synonymous with capive: this is more 
treatment, plausible, yet still not convincing.® The Helots lived 
in the rural villages as adscrvpti glebes, cultivating their lands and 
paying over their rent to the master at Sparta, but enj*oymg 
their homes, wives, families, and mutual neighbourly feelings 
apart from the master’s ’view. They were never sold out of the 
country, and probably never sold at all ; belonging not so much 
to the master as to the state, which constantly called upon them 
for mihtary service, and recompensed their bravery or activity 
'with a grant of freedom. Meno the Thessalian of Pharsalus took 
out three hundred Penestse of his own to aid the Athenians 
against Amphipolis ; these Thessalian Penestce were in many 
pomts analogous to the Helots, but no individual Spartan possessed 
the like power over the latter. The Helots were thus a part of 
the state, having their domestic and social sympathies developed, 
a certain power of acqmring property,® and the consciousness 


iHerodot. i. 66 

A^A0oi<ri €7rl TrdoTj 

5 See O. Muller, . . 

Ephorus ap Stiabo. vii. p. S65 ; Harpo- 


cration, v. EtAwret. 

i Kleomenfis in. offered manumis- 
sion to every Helot who could pay 
down five Attic mince ; he was in great 
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of Grecian lineage and dialect — ^points of marked superioiity 
over the foreigners who formed the slave population of 
Athens or Chios. They seem to have been noway inferior 
to any village population of Greece; while the Grecian 
observer sympathised with them more strongly than with 
the bought slaves of other states — not to mention that their 
homogeneous aspect, their numbers, and their employment 
in military service, rendered them more conspicuous to the 
eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed by 
members of the Helot class ; for there seem to have been few, if 
any, other slaves in the country. The various anecdotes which 
are told respecting their treatment at Sparta betoken less of 
cruelty than of ostentatious scorn ^ — a sentiment which we are 
noway surprised to discover among the citizens at the mess-table. 
But the great mass of the Helots, who dwelt in the country, were 
objects of a very different sentiment on the part of the Spartan 
ephors, who knew their bravery, energy, and standing discontent, 
and yet were forced to employ them as an essential portion of 
the state army. The Helots commonly served as hght-armed, in 
which capacity the Spartan hoplites could not dispense with 
their attendance. At the battle of Plataea, every Spartan hoplite 
had seven Helots,^ and every Perirekic hoplite one Helot to 
attend him : ® but even in camp, the Spartan arrangements were 
framed to guard against any sudden mutiny of these light-armed 


immediate want of money, and ho 
raised by this means 500 talents Six 
thousand Helots must thus have been 
in a condition to find five mime each, 
which was a very consideiable sum 
(Plutarch, KleomenSs, c. 23) 

1 Such is the statement that Helots 
wore compelled to appear in a state of 
drunkenness, m order to excite m the 
youths a sentiment of repiiffnanee 
against intoxication (Plutarch, l4ycurg. 
c. 28 , al^o Adveisus Rtoicos de Coin- 
mun. Notit c 19, p. 1067). 

2 Herod ix. 29. The Spartans at 
Themopylse seem to have been attended 
e<icb by only one Helot (vii 229), 

0. Muller seems to consider that 
the light-armed who attended the 
Pencekic hophtes at Platma were not 
Helots (Dor m. % 6). Herodotus does 


not distinctly say that they were so, 
but I see no reason for admitting two 
diffeient classes of hght-armed m the 
Spaitan military foice. 

The calculation which Miiller gives 
of the Number of Penoeki and Helots 
altogether proceeds upon very untrust- 
woithy data. Among them is to be 
noticed his supposition that 
ycSpa means the district of Sparta as 
diKtmguished from Ijaconia, which is 
central y to the passage in Polybius 
(vi. 46) TToXiTi/e^ m Polybius 

means the tenitory of the state gene- 
rally 

^Xenophon, Hep. Lac. c. 12, 4. 
Kritias, He Lacedfem. Repub ap 
Lxbanium, Orat de Servitute, t. ii. p. 
86, Reisk. ws wirKnia^ tlv9Ka rrji w-pb? 
TO'us HtXwTas i^aipet p.tv %rra.pnaT^ii 
otKOi rqs aerTTtSos iropiraKa, (fcc. 
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compamons, while at home the citizen habitually kept his 
Brave shield disjoined from its holdmg-ring to prevent the 
and emxgy possibility of its being snatched for the like purpose. 
He^L— Sometimes select Helots were clothed in heavy 
fear and armour, and thus served in the ranks, receiving manu- 
mission from the state as the reward of distmguished 

Spartans. bravery.^ 

But Sparta, even at the maximum of her power, was more than 
once endangered by the reality, and always beset with the appre- 
hension, of Helotic revolt. To prevent or suppress it, the ephors 
submitted to insert express stipulation for aid in their ti'eaties 
with Athens — to invite Athenian troops into the heart of Lacoma 
— and to practise combinations of cunning and atrocity which 
even yet stand without parallel in the long list of precautions for 
fortifying unj‘ust dominion. It was in the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, after the Helots had been called upon for 
signal military efforts in various ways, and when the Athenians 
and Messenians were in possession of Pylus, that the ephors felt 
especially apprehensive of an outbreak. Anxious to single out 
the most forward and daring Helots, as the men from whom they 
had most to dread, they issued proclamation that every member 
of that class who had rendered distinguished services should 
make his claims known at Sparta, piomising liberty to the 
most deserving. A lai'ge number of Helots came forward to 
claim the boon . not less than 2000 of them were approved, 
formally manumitted, and led m solemn procession round the 
temples, with garlands on their heads, as an inauguration to 
their coming life of freedom. But the treacherous garland only 
marked them out as victims for the sacrifice : every man of 
them forthwith disappeared, —the manner of their death was an 


untold mystery. 

For this dark and bloody deed Thucydid^ is our witness, » 
Bvidetice an<i Thucydides describing a contemporary matter 
into which he had inq^uired. Upon any less evidence 
we should have hesitated to believe the statement ; 
but standing as it thus does above all suspicion, it 
speaks volumes as to the inhuman character of the Lace- 


of the 
character 
of the 
Spartan 
govem- 
mentf 


1 Thucyd 1. 101; iv. 80; v, 14 — 2S. tftrrepov vi^dviaav rt avrov?, kclX ovBJis 

2 Thucyd, iv. 20 ot Si ov sroAA^ ■jgcrOero 0 T<f rpStnf ?jea<rros Si(!tl>0dpi], 
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clsemoman government, while it lays open to ns at the same time 
the intensity of their fears from the Helots. In the assassination 
of this fated regiment of brave men, a large number of auxiliaries 
and instruments must have been concerned ; yet Thucydides 
with all his inquii'ies could not find out how any of them 
perished : he tells us that no man knew. We see here a fact 
which demonstrates unequivocally the impenetrable mystery in 
which the proceedings of the Spartan government were wrapped, 
— the absence not only of public discussion, but of public curiosity, 
— and the perfection with which the ephors reigned over the 
will, the hands, and the tongues of their Spartan subjects. The 
Yenecian Council of Ten, with all the facilities fur nocturnal 
drowning which their city presented, could hardly have ac- 
complished so vast a coup dVtat with such invisible means. And 
we may judge from hence, even if we had no other evidence, how 
little the habits of a public assembly could have suited either the 
temper of mind or the march of government at Sparta. 

Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors, against the Helots, 
are conceived in the same spirit as the incident just recounted 
from Thucydides, though they do not carry with them the same 
certain attestation. It was a part of the institutions of Lykuigus 
(according to a statement which Plutarch professes to have 
borrowed from Aristotle) that the ephors should every year 
declare war against the Helots, in order that the muider of them 
might be rendered innocent; and that active young Spaitans 
should be armed with daggers and sent about Laconia, in order 
that they might, either in solitude or at night, assassinate such of 
the Helots as were considered formidable.^ This last measure 
passes by the name of the Krypteia, yet we find some 
difiBlculty in determining to what extent it was ever Kxypteia 
realised. That the ephors, indeed, would not be restrained by 
any scruples of justice or humanity, is plainly shown by the 
murder of the 2000 Helots above noticed. But this latter 
incident really answered its purpose ; while a standing practice 
such as that of the Krypteia, and a formal notice of war given 
beforehand, would provoke the reaction of despair rather than 
enforce tranquillity. There seems indeed good evidence that the 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28; HeracUdes Pontic p. 504, ed. Ciag. 
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Kiypteia was a real practice, ^ — tliat the ephors kept np a system 
of police or espionage throughout Laconia by the employment of 
active young citizens, who lived a hard and solitary life, and 
suffered their motions to be as little detected as possible. The 
ephors might naturally enough take this method of keeping 
watch both over the Perioekie townships and the Helot villages, 
and the assassination of mdividual Helots by these policemen or 
Krypts would probably pass unnoticed. But it is impossible to 
believe in any standing murderous order, or delibeiate an-n nal 
assassination of Helots, for the purpose of intimidation, as 
Aristotle is alleged to have represented — ^for we may well doubt 
whether he really did make such a representation, when we see 
that he takes no notice of this measure in his Politics, where he 
speaks at some length both of the Spartan constitution and of the 
Helots. The well-known hatred and feai, entertained by the 
Spartans towards their Helots, has probably coloured Plutarch’s 
description of the Krypteia, so as to exaggerate those unpunished 
murders which occasionally happened into a constant phcenomenon 
with express design. A similar deduction is to be made from 
the statement of Myi6a of PriSn^^ who alleged that they were 
beaten every year without any special fault, in order to put them 
in mmd of their slavery — and that those Helots, whose superior 
beauty or stature placed them above the visible stamp of their 
condition, were put to death ; whilst such masters as neglected 
to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots were punished. 
That seci*ecy, for which the ephors were so remarkable, seems 
enough of itself to refute the assertion that they publicly pro- 
claimed war against the Helots ; though we may well believe 
that this unhappy class of men may have been noticed as objects 
for jealous observation in the annual ephorio oath of office. 
Whatever may have been the tieatment of the Helots in later 
times, it IS at all events hardly to be supposed that any legulation 
hostile to them can have emanated from Lykurgus. For the 
dangers ansing from that source did not become serious until 
after the Messenian war — nor indeed until after the gradual 

1 Plato, Legg 1 p. OSS’ the words the! genuineness of the word /cpvTrrot. 
of the Lacedcemonmn Megillus desig- » Myrdn, ap. Athena xiv p 657 
nate an existing Spartan custom. itrLK^irrfiv roi »9 aSpovgtVovy does not 
Compare the same treatise, vi p. 763, strictly or necessaiily moan *‘io put to 
wheie Ast suspects, without reason, deatii^’. 
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diminution of tlie number of Spartan citizens had made itself 
felt. 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of Periceki, 
—for this pm pose a special grant, of the freedom of Manumit- 
some Pericokic township, would probably be requiied, ted Helots. 
— but constituted a class apart, known at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war by the name of Heodamddes. Being persons 
who had earned their liberty by signal bravery, they were of 
course regarded by the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and, if 
possible, employed on foreign service,^ or planted on some foreign 
soil as settlers. In what manner these freedmen employed them- 
selves, we find no distmct information ; hut we can hardly doubt 
that they quitted the Helot village and field, together with the 
rural costume (the leather cap and sheepskm) which the Helot 
commonly wore, and the change of which exposed him to 
suspicion, if not to punishment, from his jealous masters. Pro- 
bably they, as well as the disfranchised Spartan citizens (called 
Hypomeiones or Inferiors), became congregated at Sparta, and 
found employment either in various trades or in the service of 
the government. 

It has been necessary to give this short sketch of the ciders of 
men who inhabited Laconia, in order to enable us to Reonomical 
understand the statements given about the legislation and social 

T 1 mi ” .t ^ 1 leffulations 

of Lykurgus. The arrangements ascribed to that law- aacnbed to 
giver, in the way that Plutarch describes them, pre- 
suppose, and do not create, the three orders of Spartans, Pcrioeki, 
and Helots. We are told by Plutarch that the disorders which 
Lykurgus found existing in the state arose in a great measure 
from the gross inequality of property, and from the luxurious 
indulgence and unprincipled rapacity of the rich— who had 
drawn to themselves the greater portion of the lands in the 
country, leaving a large body of poor, without any lot of land, in 
hopeless misery and degradation. To this inequality (according 
to Plutarch) the reforming legislator applied at once a stringent 
remedy. He redistributed the whole territory belonging to 
Sparta, as well as the remainder of Laconia ; the former in 
9000 equal lots, one to each Spartan citizen ; the latter partition 
in 30,000 equal lots, one to each Pencekus : of this of lands. 
iThucyd v 84 
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alleged distribution I sball speak further presently. Moreover 
he banished the use of gold and silver money, tolerating nothing 
in the shape of circulating medium but pieces of iron, heavy and 
scarcely portable ; and he forbade ^ to the Spartan citizen every 
species of industrious or money-seeking occupation, agriculture 
included. He farther constituted — though not without strenuous 
opposition, during the course of which his eye is said to have 
been knocked out by a violent youth, named Alkander — the 
Syssitia or public mess. A certain number of joint tables were 
provided, and eveiy citizen was required to belong to some one 
Syssitia or of them and habitually to take his meals at it 2 — no 
public mess new member being admissible without a unanimous 
ballot in his favour by the previous occupants. Each provided 
from his lot of land a specified quota of barley-meal, wine, cheese 
and figs, and a small contribution of money for condiments : 
game was obtained in addition by hunting in the' public forests of 
the state, while every one who sacrificed to the gods,® sent to his 
mess-table a pai't of the victim killed. Prom boyhood to old age, 
every Spartan citizen took his sober meals at this public mess, 
where all shared alike , nor was distinction of any kind allowed, 
except on signal occasions of service rendered by an individual to 
the state. 

These public Syssitia, under the management of the Polemarchs, 
Public connected with the military distribution, the 

traminfir or constant gymna stic training, and the rigorous discipline 
<iiscipliuc detail, enforced by Lykurgus. Prom tbe early age 
of seven years, throughout his whole life, as youth and man no 
less than as boy, the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, 
always either himself under drill, gymnastic and military, or a 
critic and spectator of others — always under the fetters and obser- 
vances of a rule partly military, partly monastic— -estranged from 
the independence of a separate home— seeing his wife, during the 
first years after marriage, only by stealth, and maintaining little 
peculiar relation with bis children. The supervision not only of 
his fellow-citizens, but also of authorised censors or captains 
nominated by the state, was perpetually acting upon him : his 

1 XenoplioUy Bep Lac. c. 7. Lac. c. 1, 5. 

2 Plutarch* Lycurg, c 16 ; substan- 3 See the authors quoted in 
tially confirmed by Xenophon, Bep. Atheuajus, iv. p 141. 
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clay was passed in public exercises and meals, his nights in the 
public barrack to which he belonged. Besides the particular 
military drill, whereby the complicated movements, required 
from a body of Lacedaemonian hophtes in the field, were made 
familiar to him from his youth — ^he also became subject to severe 
bodily discipline of other kmds calculated to impart strength, 
activity, and endurance. To manifest a daiing and pugnacious 
spirit— to sustain the greatest bodily torture unmoved — to endure 
hunger and thirst, heat, cold, and fatigue — to tread the worst 
ground barefoot, to weai* the same garment winter and summer — 
to suppress external manifestations of feeling, and to exhibit in 
public, when action was not called for, a bearing shy, silent, and 
motionless as a statue — all these were the virtues of the accom- 
plished Spartan youth.^ Two squadrons were often matched 
against each other to contend (without arms) in the little insular 
circumscription called the Platanistus, and these contests were 
carried on, under the eye of the authorities, with the utmost 
extremity of fury. Nor was the comiietition among them less 
obstinate, to bear without murmur the cruel scourgings inflicted 
before the altar of Artemis Orthia, supposed to be highly accept- 
able to the goddess, though they sometimes terminated even in 
the death of the uncomplaining suffei'er.*^ Besides the vai'ious 


1 Xenoph Rep. Lac 2—3, 8—6, 4—6 
The extreme pams taken to enforce 
KapTepfa. (fortitude and endurance) in 
the Spartan system is especially dwelt 
upon by Aiistotle (Politica,u 6, 6—16); 
compare Plato, Re Legibus, i. p. 683 , 
Xenophon, De Laced. Repub. ii. 9— 
with the references in Schneider’s 
note ; likewise Cragius, Re Republica 
Laced iii. 8, p 825. 

2 It IS remaikable that these violent 
contentions of the youth, wherein 
kicking, biting, gouging out each 
other’s eyes, was resoited to— as well 
as the SLafiacrrCytacri? or scourging- 
match before the altar of Artemis- 
lasted down to the closing days of 
Sparta, and were actually seen by 
Cicero, Plutarch, and even Pausanias 
Plutarch had seen several persons die 
nnder the suffering (Plutorcl^ Lycui^ 
c. 16, 18—30 ; and Institute, Laconica, 
p 289 ; Pausan. lii, 14, 9, 16, 7 ; Cicero, 
Tuscul. Rjsp. 11 . 16). 

The voluntary tortuies undergone 
by the young men among the Mandan 
tribe of Inaians at their annual reli- 


gious festival, in the presence of the 
elders of the tribe, afford a stiikmg 
illustration of the same piinciples and 
tendencies as this Spaiten 
ytocTLi, They are endured partly under 
the influence of religious feelings, as 
an acceptable offeimg to the Gieiit 
Spiiit— partly as a point of emulation 
and glory on the part of the young 
men, to show themselves worthy and 
unconquerable in the eyes of their 
semors. The mtensity of these tor- 
tures IS indeed frightful to read, and 
far surpasses in that respect anything 
ever witnessed at Sparta. It would be 
incredible, were it not attested by a 
trustworthy we-witness. 

See Mr Oatlm’s Letters on the 
North American Indians, Letter 22, 
vol, i p. 167 aeqq^ 

** These religions ceremonies are 
held, in pait, for the purpose of con- 
ducting all the young men of the 
tnbe, as they annually arrive at man- 
hood, through an ordeal of privation 
and torture; which, while it is sup- 
posed to harden their muscles and 
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descriptions of gymnastic contests, tlie youths were instructed in 
the choric dances employed in festivals of the god, which contri- 
buted to impart to them methodized and harmonious movements. 
Hunting in the woods and mountains of Laconia was encouraged, 
as a means inuring them to fatigue and privation. The nourish- 
ment supplied to the youthful Spartans was purposely kept 
insufficient, but they were allowed to make up the deficiency not 
only by hunting, hut even by stealing whatever they could lay 
hands upon, provided they could do so without being detected in 
the fact ; in which latter case they were severely chastised.^ In 
reference simply to bodily results,^ the training at Spai'ta was 
excellent, combining strength and agility with universal aptitude 
and endurance, and steering clear of that mistake by which 
ThSbes and other cities impaired the effect of their gymnastics — 
the attempt to create an athletic habit, suited for the games but 
suited for nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, there is 
none more difficult to make out clearly than the condition and 
character of the Spartan women. Aristotle asserts 

imperious and unruly, 
^ arto ^ without being really so brave and useful in moments 
women— of danger as other Grecian females that they pos- 
ijSatotie^ sessed great influence over the men, and even exer- 
cised much ascendency over the course of public 


prepare them for extreme endurance, 
enables the chiefs, who aie spectators 
of the scene, to decide upon their 
comparative bodily strength and 
ability to endure the extieme pn- 
\ations and sufferings that often fall 
to the lot of Indian wamors , and 
that they may decide who is the most 
hardy and best able to lead a war- 
party in case of emergency.”~Agajn, 
p, 17S, (fee 

The KaprepCa or power of endurance 
(Anstot. Pol. u. 6, ^16) which formed 
one of the prominent objects of the 
Lykurgean trammg, dwindles into 
nothing compared to that of the 
Mandan Indians 

1 Xenophon, Anab. iv, 6, U ; and 
De Repub. Lac. c 2. 6; IsokratCs, 
Or. XU. (Panath.) p. It is these 
licensed expeditions for thieving, I 
presume, to which Isokratds alludes 
when he speaks of rljc irafSwv avrovo- 


fcia? at Sparta, which in its natural 
sense would be the leverse of the 
truth (p 277). 

iSAristotel. Poht viii. 3, 3— the 
remark is cunous-^v{}v fiiv opv ai 

fiaAt<rra fioicovorai. r&v ir6\eo)v 
KeicrBat. rS>v iraLBiiiv al adXrjriActv 
Z^iv jjxTTotovcri, ra t’ «to-n 

icat t5)v av^7i<ri,v rwv arafidruv • ot Si 
A&Kuptg tosiSttiv liiv oix tvv 

iLfiaprlav^ &c. Compare the remark in 
Plato, Protagor p M2. 

^ Aiistot Poht. ii 6, 6 ; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus, o. 81. Aristotle alludes to 
the conduct of the Spartan women on 
the occasion of the invasion of Laconia 
by the Xhebans, as an evidence of his 
opinion r^ectmg their want of 
courage. His judgment in this re- 
spect seems hard upon them, and he 
piobably had formed to himself exag- 
gerated notions of what their courage 
under such circumstances ought to 
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affairs ; and that nearly half the landed property of Laconia had 
come to belong to them. The exemption of the women from all 
control formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the rigorous 
discipline imposed upon the men, — and a contrast hardly less 
pointed with the condition of women in other Grecian cities 
where they were habitually confined to the interior of the house, 
and seldom appeared in public. While the Spartan husband 
went through the hard details of his ascetic life, and dined on 
the plainest fare at the Pheidition or mess, the wife (it appears) 
maintained an ample and luxurious estabhshment at home, and 
the desire to provide for such outlay was one of the causes of that 
love of money which prevailed among men forbidden to enjoy it 
in the ordinary ways. To explain this antithesis between the 
treatment of the two sexes at Sparta, Aristotle was informed that 
Lykurgus had tiled to bring the women no less than the men 
under a system of discipline, but that they made so obstinate a 
resistance as to compel him to desist.^ 

The view here given by the philosopher, and deserving of 
course careful attention, is not easy to reconcile with that of 
Xenophdn and Plutarch, who look upon the Spartan women from 
a different side, and represent them as worthy and homogeneous 
companions to the men. The Lykurgean system (as these authors 
describe it), considering the women as a part of the state, and not 
as a part of the house, placed them under training hardly less 
than the men. Its grand purpose, the mamtenance of a vigorous 
breed of citizens, determined both the treatment of the younger 
women, and the regulations as to the intercourse of the sexes. 
“ Female slaves are good enough (Lykurgus thought) statement 
to sit at home spinning and weaving — but who can 
expect a splendid offspring, the appropriate mission 
and duty of a free Spartan woman towards her country, from 
mothers brought up in such occupations \ ^ Pursuant to these 
views, the Spartan damsels underwent a bodily training analogous 
to that of the Spartan youth — bemg formally exercised, and 

have been, as the leault of their we consider what an event the appear- 

S eculiar tiaining. We may add that anc© of a conqueimg enemy near 
tieir violent demonstrations on that Sparta was. 
trying occasion may T^ell have arisen i Aristot. Polit ii. 6, 5, 8, XI. 
quite as much from the agony of ^Xenoph. Rep Lac. i. 8—4; Plu- 
wounded honour as from fear, when torch, Lycurg. c. 18—14 


ph6n and 
Plutarch. 
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contending with each other in ninning, wrestling, and boxing 
agreeably to the forms of the Grecian agones. They seem to 
have worn a light tunic, cut open at the skirts, so as to leave the 
limbs both free and exposed to view — Whence Plutarch speaks of 
them as completely uncovered, while other critics in different 
quarters of Greece heaped similar reproach upon the practice, as 
if it had been perfect nakedness.^ The presence of the Spartan 
youths, and even of the kings and the body of citizens, at these 
exercises, lent animation to the scene. In hke manner, the young 
women marched in the religious processions, sung and danced at 
particular festivals, and witnessed as spectators the exercises and 
contentions of the youths ; so that the two sexes were perpetually 
intermingled with each other in public, in a way foreign to the 
habits, as well as repugnant to the feehngs, of other Grecian 
states. We may well conceive that snch an education impai'ted 
to the women both a demonstrative character and an eager 
interest in masculine accomplishments, so that the expression 
of their praise was the strongest stimulus, and that of their 
reproach the bitterest humiliation, to the youthful troop who 
heard it 

The age of marriage (which in some of the unrestricted cities 
of Greece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the breed of 
citizens) ® was deferred by the Spai-tan law, both in women and 
men, until the period supposed to be most consistent with the 
perfection of the offspring. And when we read the restriction 
which Spartan custom imposed upon the intercourse even between 
marned persons, we shall conclude without hesitation that the 
public intermixture of the sexes in the way just described led to 
no such liberties, between persons not married, as might he likely 
to arise from it under other circumstances.® Marriage was almost 
universal among the citizens, enforced by genei'al opinion at least, 


1 Eurip. Androm 608; Cicero, TuscuL the other sex, was approved by Hato, 
Qujest J 1 . 16 . The epithet may he seen from the injaRctioua m 

as old as the poet Ibyhus, shows that his Republic, 
tho fc^artan women were not unco veied ^ Anstot. Polit vii. 14, 4, 

(see Jidms Pollux, vh 66) ® “ It is ceitain (observes Pr 

It is scarcely worth while to notice Thirlwall, speaking of the Spartan 
tho poetical allusions of Ovid and unmarried women) that in this respect 
Propel bjus. the Spartan morals were os pure as 

How completely the practice of those of any ancient, perhaps of any 
gymnastic and military training for modem, people " (Histoiy of Greece, 
young women, analogous to that of ch. vm. voL i. p. 671.) 
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if not by law. The young Spaitan carried away his bixde by a 
simulated abduction, but she still seems, for some time at least, 
to have continued to reside with her family, visiting her husband 
in his barrack in the disguise of male attire and on short and 
stolen occasions.! To some married couples, according to Plutarch, 
it happened, that they had been married long enough to have 
two or three children, while they had scarcely seen each other 
apart by daylight. Secret intrigue on the part of mariied 
women was unknown at Sparta ; but to bring together the finest 
couples was regarded by the citizens as desirable, and by the 
lawgiver as a duty. No personal feeling or jealousy on the part 
of the husband found sympathy from any one — and he permitted 
without dilficulty, sometimes actively encouraged, compliances on 
the part of his wife consistent with this generally acknowledged 
object. So far was such toleration carried, that there were some 
mariied women who were recognised mistresses of two houses, ^ 
and mothers of two distinct families, — a sort of bigamy strictly 
forbidden to the men, and never permitted except in the remark- 
able case of king Anaxandnd6s, when the royal Herakleidan line 
of Eurysthen^a was in danger of becoming extinct The wife of 
Anaxandrid^s being childless, the epliors strongly urged him, on 
grounds of public necessity, to repudiate her and marry another. 
But he refused to dismiss a wife who had given him no cause of 
complaint ; upon which, when they found him inexorable, they 
desired him to retain her, but to marry another wife besides, in 
order that at any rate there might be issue to the Eurystheneid 
line. “He thus (says Herodotus) married two wives, and 
inhabited two family hearths, a proceeding unknown at Si)arta 
yet the same privilege which, according to Xenophon, some 
Spartan women enjoyed without reproach from any one, and 
with perfect harmony between the inmates of both their houses. 

1 Plutarch, Lycurg C 14 ; Xenoph vov /cal yevvedav opepi?, iretcpavra 
Rep. Lac i 6 Xeiioph6n does not TaiJrTiy reKj/oiroieL<r0M Kal 

make any allusion to the ahcluctaon iroXAa flip Totavra avpex^pet. At t « 
as a general custom. There occurred yap ywat/ees 5£rrov( ol/cov? 
cases in which it was real and violent * fio-dAoprai /caT^X«^*'> otre &pSpe9 
see Heiod v 06. Demaratus carried a8e\<f)oi>s rot? Trato-t trptxrKafi^dvtiv, ot 
off and mnrned the hetrothed bride of tov piv yeVovs /cal t>js Bvydpeots /cotvto- 
Lootychidas vovcri, r&v Se XP'’'lf^dLr<av ovk avriTrotovv- 

3 Xenoph Rep. Lac. i 9. Bi rts rot. 
a^ yvvaLKi pip arupotKetp pri jSotJXotro, ® Herodot V. 39—40 ^ Merol Si ravra, 
reKvotv Si d^t.o\6y<f>v imOppoCtij ^ /cal yvvaiKas^ ^vo, Sl^o.^ icrrCwt oiKetr 
Toi^T^ popop ivroCtto-fiP, ^vriva dp eureic- iroicuv ovtajuta SrrapTiTjTi/e/i. 
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0 Muller ^ remarks — and the evidence, as far as we know it, bears 
him out — that lo\e marriages and genume affection towards a 
wife were more familiar to Sparta tban to Athens ; though in 
the former marital jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged 
nor recognised — while m the latter it was intense and imi- 
versal.2 

To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, which Xenophdn 
Nninbei of Hutarch mention, with that uncontrolled luxury 
xidi women and relaxation which Aiistotle condemns in the 
S Anbtotie Spartan women, we may perhaps suppose, that in the 
—they had time of the latter the women of high position and 
proem od wealth had contrived to emancipate themselves from 

from the^^ the general obligation, and that it is of such particular 
chiefly speaks. He dwells especially 
upon the increasing tendency to accumulate property 
in the hands of the women,® which seems to have been still more 
conspicuous a centuiy afterwards in the reign of Agis III. And 
we may readily imagine that one of the employments of wealth 
thus acquired would be to purchase exemiitiun from laborious 
training, — an obj'ect more easy to accomplish in their case than in 
that of the men, whose services were required by the state as 
soldiers. By what steps so large a proportion as two-fifths of the 
landed property of the state came to be possessed by women, he 
partially explains to us. There were (he says) many sole heiresses, 
— the dowries given by fathers to their daughters were very large, 
•—and. the father had unlimited power of testameiitaiy bequest, 
which he was disposed to use to the advantage of his daughtei 
over his son Perfect equality ot bequest or inheritance between 
the two sexes, without any preference for females, would accom- 
plish a great deal : but besides this, we are told by Aristotle that 
there was m the Spartan mind a peculiar sympathy and yielding 
disposition towards women, which he ascribes to the warlike 
temper both of the citizen and of the state— Ar^s bearing the yoke 

1 Mtiller, Hist of Doiiaiw, iv. 4, 1. bands, illustrato powerfully tbe strong 
Tbe stories recounted by Plutarch comugal affection of a Spartan woman, 
(Agis, c. 20 , Kleomenfis, c. 87—^) of and her devoted adherence and forti- 
the conduct of Agesistrata and tude m sharing with her husband the 
Kratesikleia, the wives of Agis and last extremities of suffering 
KleomenOs, and of the wUe of Panteus ^ Bee the Oration of Lysias, De Csede 

(whom he does not name) on occasion Bratosthenis, Orat i. p. 94 stq* 
of the deaths of their respective hus- ^ Plutarch, Agis, c. 4 
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of ApliroditS.^ But apart from such a consideration, il\we’eu|) 
pose on the pait of a wealthy Spaitan father the simple disposi' 
tion to treat sons and daughters alike as to bequest, — nearly one 
half of the inherited mass of property would naturally be found 
in the hands of the daughteis, since on an average of families the 
number of the two sexes born is nearly equal. In most societies, 
it IS the men who make new acquisitions * but this seldom or 
never happened with Spaitan men, who disdained all money- 
getting occupations. 

Xenophdn, a warm panegyrist of Spaitan manners, points with 
some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of citizens which the 
Lykurgic institutions had produced. The beauty of the Lacedse- 
monian women was notorious throughout Greece, and Lampitd, 
the Lacedsemonian woman introduced m the Lysistrata of Aris- 
tophanes, is made to receive from the Athenian women the loudest 
compliments upon her fine shape and masculine vigour We 
may remark that, on this as well as on the othei points, XenopbCn 
emphatically insists on the peculiarity of Spartan institutions, 
contradicting thus the views of those who regard them nierely as 
something a little hyper-Dorian. Indeed such peculiarity seems 
never to have been questioned m antupiity, eithei by 
the enemies or by the admirers of Sparta And those andlofty 
who censured the public masculine exercises of the 
Spartan maidens, as well as the liberty tolerated m Spaitan 
married women, allowed at the same time that the 
feelings of both were actively identified with the state to a degree 
hardly known in Greece ; that the patiiutism of the men greatly 
depended upon the sympathy of the other sex, which inauifest(‘d 
itself publicly, in a manner not compatible with the recluse life 
of Grecian women generally, to the exaltation of the brave as well 
as to the abasement of the recreant j and that the dignified bear- 
ing of the Spartan matrons under private family loss seriously 
assisted the state in the task of bearing up against public reverses. 

Eeturn either with your shield or upon it,” was their exhorta- 
tion to their sons when departing for foreign service : and after 
the fatal day of Leuktra, those mothers who had to welcome home 

1 Anstot. Polit il 6,6; Plutarch, iK^lvai^ TtovSrifxoiritaVf^rSiviSwvairoUt 
A^S, C 4 ^ TOvs AaKeBa.ifji,ovCov9 xap?- iroAv7rpa7jiAOv«ti/ SCBopra^. 
xoov? Bvras twv yvpatKoiVi xal ifXtlov ^ Anstophan, Lysistr. 80. 

2—20 
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their surviving sons in dishonour and defeat were the bitter 
sufferers ; while those whose sons had perished maintained a 
healing comparatively cheeiful.^ 

Such were the leading points of the memorable Spartan disci- 
phne, strengthened m its effect on the mmd by the absence of 
communication with strangers. For no Spartan could go abroad 
without leave, nor were strangers permitted to stay at Sparta ; 
they came thither, it seems, by a sort of sufferance, but the un- 
courteoiis process called xenSlasy 2 was always available to remove 
them, nor could there arise in Sparta that class of resident metics 
or aliens who constituted a large part of the population of Athens, 
and seem to have been found in most other Grecian towns. It is 
in this umversal schooling, training and drilling imposed alike 
upon boys and men, youths and virgins, rich and poor, that tlie 
distinctive attribute of Sparta is to be sought — not in her laws or 
political constitution. 

Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system is owing, 
whoever he was) is the founder of a warlike brother- 
hood rather than the lawgiver of a political com- 
munity ; his brethren live together like bees in a 
hive (to borrow a simde from Plutarch), with all their 
feelings impbcated in the commonwealth, and di- 
vorced from house and home.* Far from contemplat- 
ing the society as a whole, with its multifarious wants 
and liabilities, he interdicts beforehand, by one of the 
three primitive Rhetrae, all written laws, that is to say, all formal 
and premeditated enactments on any special subject When dis- 
putes are to he settled or judicial interference is required, the 
magistrate is to decide from his own sense of equity : that the 
magistrate will not depart from the established customs and recog- 
nised purposes of the city, is presumed from the personal discipline 

1 See the remarkable account in (i. 144 , ii, 30 ). Compare Xenophon, 
Xenophon, Hellen. iv 16; Plutarch, Hep Lac xiV. 4, Plutaich, Apps, c. 
Acfcsilaus, c 20, one of the most 10, Lykurgus, c. 27, Plato, Prota^goras, 
striking incidents in Grecian history, p 848 

Compare also the string of sayings No Spartan left the country without 
asciibed, to Lacedsexnonian women, in penmnsion IsokiatOs, Orat xi (Bu- 
Plutaioh, Lac Apophth p. 241 seq. sms), p 22r) , Xenoph ut sup 

a How offensive the Lacedmmonian Both these regulations became 
xenOlasy or expulsion of stiangeis much relaxed after the close of the 
appealed in Greece, we may see fiom Peloponnesian war. 
the speeches of PeiiklOs in Thuoydidds * Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 26. 


Lykuigus 
is the 
trainer of 
a military 
brother* 
hood, more 
than the 
fraiuei of 
a political 
constitu- 
tion. 
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whidi he and the select body to whom he belongs have under- 
gone. It IS this select body, maintained by the labour of others, 
ovei whom Lykurgus exclusively watches, with the provident eye 
of a trainer, for the purpose of disciplining them into a state of 
regimental pieparation,^ single-minded obedience, and bodily 
efficiency and endurance, so that they may be always fit and 
leady for defence, for conquest, and for dominion. The parallel 
of the Lykurgean institutions is to be found in the Republic of 
Plato, who approves the Spartan principle of select guaidians 
carefully trained and administering the community at discretion ; 
with this momentous difference indeed, that the Spartan char- 
acter^ formed by Lykurgus is of a low type, renJeied savage and 
fierce by exclusive and overdone bodily discipline, — destitute 
even of the elements of letters, — ^immersed in their own narrow 
specialities, and taught to despise all that lay beyond, — possessing 
all the qualities requisite to procure dominion, but none of those 
calculated to render dominion popular or salutaiy to the subject ; 
while the habits and attributes of the guardians, as shadowed 
forth by Plato, are enlarged as well as pliilduthropic, qualifying 
them not simply to govern, but to govern fur purposes protective, 
conciliatoiy, and exalted. Both Plato and Aristotle conceive as 
the peifection of society something of the fc>pai‘tan type — a select 
body of equally privileged citizens, disengaged from industrious 
pursuits, and subjected to public and uniform training. Both 
admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen belongs neither to himself 
nor to his family, but to his city ; both at the same time note 
with regret that the Spju*taii training was turned only to one 

1 Plutaich obsoives lustly about That tho Si)artans wero ab«?olntely 
SparU under the discipline of n^noi ant of letters, and could not i cad, 
Lykurgus, that it was “not the is oxpiossly stated by Isolaatcs (I'^aiia- 
pohty of a city, but the ^life ot a then. Oi. xu p. 277), oSrot bi rocrovTor 
tiamed and Skiltul man” — ov TrdAtws 17 airoAcAci/mfitVoi TTj? Kocifiji iraiSiia^ /cat 
STTapTTjTToAtTfctav, dAA’a/'Sposao'/f‘i7Tov(cal ^tAotroz/ita? ctorle, w/rr* ovSc ypd/jt/jtaTa 
<ro(/>o 0 /3ioe ix^vera. (iTutai ch, Lyk C. 80). fKav0dvovari,v^ &C. 

About the pei-foct habit of obedience Tho pieference of rhetoric to accu- 
at Spaita, see Xenophon, Memorab. racy is so manifest in Tsokratfis, that 
111 f>, 9, 15— IV 4, 15, the grand attxi- we ought to undei stand Ins ex]>rosHions 
butes of Hpaita in the eyes of its with some resei vo , but in this case it 
admirers (I'^okratfis, Panathen Or is evident that he means literally what 
xii p 266-p278), wet^apxta — <r<o^po(rujnj he says, foi in another part of the 
— ra yv/ti/acrta TOKtt KoBearSbra /cal Trpbs Same discourse there IS ail expression 
T^v da-KTia-iv ttjs dvSpCa^ koX Trpbs tijv dropt almost unconsciously which con- 
b(^6voiav KoX ovvokw^ rrepl rhv firms it. “The most rational Spai tans 
irokLfiov ip,mipia,v ^ (he says) Will appreciate this discourse, 

i Aristot Polit viii 3,8. Ol Ad/cwi/es if they itnd my ona to imd a tn thnti '* — 
, 0>jp««j6<tf dorepyafovTatTOtsirovois. ijv Ad^wtri rhv dvayv<aa‘6(j.evov (p. 286). 
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portion of human virtue — that which is called forth in a state (jf 
war ; ^ the citizens being converted into a sort of garrison, always 
under drill, and always ready to be called forth either against 
Helots at home or against enemies abioad. Such exclusive ten- 
dency will appear less astonishing if we consider the very early 
and insecure period at which the Lykurgean institutions arose, 
when none of those guarantees which altervvards maintained the 
peace of the Hellenic w’orld had as yet become elective — ^no con- 
stant habits of intercourse, no custom of meeting in Amidiiktyon} 
from the distant parts of Greece, no common or largely fie(iuen ted 
festivals, no multiplication of proxenies (or standing tickets of 
hospitality) between the important cities, no pacific or industri- 
ous habits anywhere. When we contemplate the general in- 
security of Grecian hie in the ninth or eighth century before the 
Christian sera, and especially the precaiaous condition of a small 
band of Dorian conquerors, in Sparta and its district, with sub- 
dued Helots on their own lands and Achscans unsubdued all 
ai'ound them — we shall not be surprised that the language which 
Brasidas in the Peloponnesian war addresses to his ainiy in 
reference to the original Spartan settlement, was still more 
powerfully present to the mind of Lykurgus four centuries 
earlier— “We are a few in the midst of many enemies ; we can 
only maintain ourselves by fighUng and conquering”.® 

Under such cu'cumstances, the exclusive aim winch Lykuigus 
His end proposed to himself is easily understood ; but what is 
excitihivoly truly surprising, is the violence of his means and the 
success of the result. He realised Ins project of 
exclusively creating in the 8000 or 9000 Spartan citizens un- 
hovere, rivalled habits of obedience, hardihood, self-denial, 
and militaiy ax)titude — complete subjection on the part of each 
individual to the local public opinion, and preference of death 
to the abandonment of Spartan maxims — intense ambition on 
the part of every one to distinguish himself within the prescribed 
sphere of duties, with little ambition for anything else. In what 


1 Anstot Holit, li 6. 22 ; vii 18, 11 ; 
vui, 1, 8 , viu 8, 8 Plato, Legg. i, p. 
626—629 Plutai’ch, SolOn, 0. 22, 
SThucyd. IV 120 Ot y« firiBk airh 
noKneiav roiovrap ^/cer«, iv at?, ov 

TToWot hkCytau apxovcrc, aX\a fr\9t6v(aP 

fixiWov iKaaraovf • cu/c aX\tf rtpl Krri(r&“ 


fiepot r^v Svva<rre[ap ^ fiajcSix^pot 

Kpartlp 

The most remarkaldo circumstance 
is, that those woids aie addiossodby 
Bin&idas to an army composed in huge 
pi'opo) tioii of manumitted Helots 
fl’hucyd. IV 81) 
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manner so ngorous a system of individual training can have 
heen first brought to bear upon any community, mastering the 
course of the thoughts and actions from boyhood to old age — a 
work far more difficult than any political revolution — we are not 
l)eimitted to discover. Nor does even the infiuence of an earnest 
and energetic Herakleid man — seconded by the still more 
l)oweiful working of the Delphian god behind, upon the strong 
pious susceptibilities of the Spartan mind — sufficiently explain a 
ph?enomenon so remarkable in the history of mankind, unless 
we suppose them aided by some combination of co-operating 
-circumstances which history has not transmitted to us,^ and 
preceded by disorders so exaggerated as to render the citizens 
glad to escape from them at any pi ice. 

Bespectmg the ante-Lykurgean Sparta we possess no positive 
information whatever. But although this unfoitunate statements 
gap cannot be filled up, we may yet master tbe nega- 
tive probabilities of the case sufficiently to see that Lykuigus 
in what Plutarch has told us (and from Plutarch the 
modem views have, until lately, been derived), there ^ 

IS indeed a basis of reality, but there is also a large supei structure 
of romance, — in not a few imrticulars essentially misleading. 
For example, Plutarch tieats Lykurgus as introducing his reforms 
at a time when Sparta was mistress of Laconia, and distributing 
the whole of that territory among the Perioeki Now we know 
that Laconia was not then in possession of Sparta, and that the 
partition of Lykurgus (assuming it to be real) could only have 
been applied to the land in the immediate vicinity of the latter. 
For even Amyklse, Pharis, and Geronthrae were not conquered 
until the reign of Tffieklus, posterior to any period which we can 
reasonably assign to Lykurgus : nor can any such distribution of 
Laconia have really occurred. Farther we are told that Lykurgus 
banished from Sparta coined gold and silver, useless professions 
and frivolities, eager pursuit of gain, and ostentatious display. 
Without dwelling upon the improbability that any one of these 
anti-Spartan characteristics should have existed at so early a 
peiiod as the ninth century before the Christian sera, we may at 
least be certain that coined silver was not then to be found, since 

1 Plat<j treats the system of Lykur^s and Lykuigus as his inissionaiy (Leggf. 
as emanating from the Delphian Apollo, i. p. 632). 
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it was first introduced into Greece by Pbeid6n of Argos in the 
succeeding century, as lias been stated in the preceding section 
But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, the most 
suspicious by far, and the most misleading, because 
paitition endless calculations have been built upon it, is the 
noSf~ alleged redivision of landed pioperty He tells us 
ascubedto Lykiirgus found feai-ful inequality in the landed 
Lykuii>us possessions of the Spartans , nearly all the land in 

the hands of a few, and a great multitude without 

<lo\vn to any land , that he rectified this evil by a redivision 

^ ‘ of the Spaitan district into 0000 equal lots, and the 

rest of Laconia into 30,000, giving to each citizen as much as 
would produce a given quota of barley, &c. ; and that he wished 
moreover to have divided the movable property upon similar 
principles of equality, but was deterred by the ddHculties of 
carrying his design into execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and equal 
partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at variance with fact 
and probability than tbe two former alleged proceedings. All 
the Li&torical evidences exhibit decided inequalities of property 
among the Spartans — inequalities which tended constantly to- 
increase ; moreover, the earlier authors do not conceive this evil 
as having grown up by way of abuse out of a primseval system 
of perfect equality, nor do they know anything of tbe original 
equal redivision by Lykurgus Even as eaidy as the poet Alkauis 
(bo. 600 — 680) we find bitter complaints of the oppressive 
ascendency of wealth, and the degradation of the poor man, 
cited as having been pronounced by Aristodemua at Siiarta . 
** Wealth (said he) makes the man — ^no poor person is either 
accounted good or honoured” ^ Next, the historian Hellanikiis 
certainly knew nothing of the Lykurgean redivision — for he 
ascribed the whole Spartan polity to Euiysthenes and Prokles,. 
the original founders, and hardly noticed Lykurgus at all. 
Again, m the brief but uupressivc description of the Spartan 
lawgiver by Herodotus, several other institutions are alluded 

lAlcsai Fiagment. 41, p, 27D, ed. ’Elinjv-^'S.p-fifiar &.vrip‘ 7r«vixpi>9 5* 
Schneidew m ; — ovSeis «<r0Abs ovSi rifiiog. 

‘)fap SiyrroT' ’Apnrr6$apov oi&ic Compare the Schol ad Pmdar. Isthm. 
ftiroAaMvov iy ^irdpr^^ k6yov. 11 . 17, and Diogen Laeit t 81, 
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to, bTit Dotliing is said about a redxvision of the lands ; and this 
latter point is in itself of such transcendent moment, and was so 
recognised among all Grecian thinkers, that the omission is 
almost a demonstration of ignorance Thucydides certainly 
could not have believed that equality of property was an original 
feature of the Lykurgean system ; for he says that at Lacedeemdn 
‘‘the rich men assimilated themselves greatly in respect of 
clothing and general habits of life to the simplicity of the poor, 
and thus set an example winch was partially followed m the rest 
of Greece ” : a remark which both implies the existence of 
unequal property, and gives a just appreciation of the real 
workmg of Lykurgic institutions.^ The like is the sentiment 
of Xenophdn . ^ he observes that the rich at Sparta gained little 
by their wealth in point of superior comfort ; but he never 
glances at any original measure carried into effect by Lykurgus 
for equalising possessions. Plato too,® while he touches upon 
the great advantage possessed by the Dorians, immediately after 
their conquest of Peloponnesus, in being able to apportion land 
suitably to all, never hints that this oiiginal distribution had 
degenerated mto an abuse, and that an entire subsequent redivi- 
sion had been resorted to by Lykurgus ; moreover, he is himself 
deeply sensible of the hazards of that formidable proceeding. 
Lastly, Aristotle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus had 
redivided the soil. For he informs us, first, that “both in 
Lacedoem6n and in Krete, the legislator had rendered the enj'oy- 
ment of property common through the establishment of the 
Syssitia or public mess”.'* Now this remark (if read in the 
chapter of which it forms part, a refutation of the scheme of 
Communism for the select guardians in the Platonic Republic) 
will be seen to tell little for its point, if we assume that Lykurgus 
at the same time equalised all individual possessions. Had 
Aristotle known that fact, he could not have failed to notice it : 
nor could he have assimilated the legislators m Laceda 3 mon and 
Kr^te, seeing that in the latter no one pretends that any such 


Tliucyd ^i. 6 /MrpCqL 8* a8 icOrlri 
Kox es rhv vvv rpSirov Trpwroc AaneSai- 
fioviOL ixp-fia-avroj koX h ra aX\a nobs 
Tovy^ iroAAovy oi tA MKr-ffp-ivot. 

j^ofitatTot/xaAtaTaKaretr-njtrav. Seealw 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. loacon, p 2iu, 


3 Xenoph Repuhl. Laced, c. 7. 

8 Plato, Legg. iii. p 684. 

^ 4 Anstotel, Politic, 2, 10. *Qtnrep 

TTtpl Krijceif ev AaKeSat/iiovi 

Kol Kpi^rji Tots <n;<r<rtT40ty 6 vop.o$^ni9 
eKoivtocre, 
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e(iualisatioii was ever brought about. Next, not only does 
Aristotle dwell upon the actual inequality of property at Sparta 
as a serious public evil, but he nowhere treats this as having 
grown out of a system of absolute equality once enacted by the 
lawgiver as a part of the piimitive constitution : he expressly 
notices inequality of property so far back as the second Messenian 
war. Moreover, m that valuable chapter of his Politics where 
the scheme of equality of possessions is discussed, Phaleas of 
ChalkM6n is expressly mentioned as the lirst author of it, thus 
indirectly excluding Lykurgus.^ The mere silence of Aristotle 
IS in this discussion a negative argument of the gieatest weight. 
Isokrates,- too, speaks much about Sparta for good and for evil — 
mentions Lykurgus as having established a political constitution 
much like that of the earliest days of Athens — praises the 
gymnasia and the discipline, and compliments the Spartans upon 
the many centimes which they have gone through without 
violent sedition, extinction of debts, and redmsion of the land — 
those “ monstrous evils ” as he terms them. Had he conceived 
Lykurgus as being himself the author of a complete redivision of 
land, he could hardly have avoided some allusion to it 

It appears then that none of the authors down to Aristotle 
ascribe to Lykurgus a redivision of the lands, either 
^kur^s” l:5parta or of Laconia. The statement to this efl’ect 
pSiionCT Plutarch, given m great detail and with precise 
of lands be- specification of number and produce, must have been 
^ntu^of^ burrowed from some author later than Aristotle ; and 
llfeomSnte I think we may trace the source of it, when we study 
Plutarch’s biography of Lykurgus in conjunction with 

XAnstot Politic ii. 4, 1, about was no positive equality of posses- 
Phaleas , and about Spai ta and Ki Cte, sions 

i;eneraliy, the whole sixth and seventh Both the Spaitan kings dined at the 
chapters of the second book, also v. C, public mess at the same pheidition 
2—7. (lUutaich, Agesilaus, c iJO). 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch. Hoiakloidus Poiiticus mentions 
lycurgk c. 10) makes a similar obser- nothing either about equality of 
vation, that the public mess, and the Spartan lots or fiesh partition of 
general simplicity of habits, tended to lands by Lykurgus (ad calcem Crogii, 
render wealth of little service to the DoSpaitauorumEepub p 004), though 
possessor : rhv vkovrov airXovrov airep- he speaks about the Spartan lots and 
yonraffBai rn KoipSrvjn ■rwv OeiTrvwv, law of succession as well as about 
fcal rjff wepl rtiv 8Uiro.v Com- LykuigUS 

pare Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laccn. ajHokiatOs, Panatben Or. xii pp. 
p, 226 K The wealth therefore was 266, 270, 278 oiSi xp®"*" airoKoirw ovli 
not foimally done away with in yyi^ i.vaSairp.6v ovd* axy ovSiv tS>v 
the opinion of Theophrastus: there K<'crr*>v koucwv 
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that of Agis and Kleomen^s. The statement is taken from 
authors of the century after Aiistotle, either in, or shortly before, 
the age when both those kings tried extreme measures to renovate 
ihe sinking state : the former by a thorough change of system 
and property, yet proposed and accepted according to constitu- 
tional forms ; the latter by projects substantially similar, with 
violence to enforce them. The accumulation of lauded property 
in few hands, the multiplication of poor, and the decline in the 
number of citizens, which are depicted as grave mischiefs by 
Aristotle, had become greatly aggravated during the century 
between him and Agis. The number of citizens, reckoned by 
Herodotus in the time of the Persian invasion at 8000, bad 
dwindled down in the time of Aiistotle to 1000, and m that of 
Agis to 700, out of which latter number 100 alone possessed most 
of the landed property of the state ^ Now by the ancient rule 
of Lykurgus, the qualification for citizenship was the ability to 
furnish the presciibed quota, mcumbent on each individual, at 
the public mess : so soon as a citizen became too poor to answer 
to this requisition, he lost his franchise and his eligibility to 
offices. “ The smaller lots of land, though it was hold discredit- 
able either to buy or sell them,^ and though some have asserted 


1 Plutaich, Agis, c. iv. 

^^Allbtot 11 0, 21. Hopa 5t 

TOis AaK«<rtv eKacrrov Bel ^epciu, Kal 
<r<f)68^a irevrjrbjv evLtav oi'toji', /eat tovto 
TO avdkbiixa ov Bvvafxevtau Barravfv 
. . . *’Opo«f T-r5 9 7r<lAtTt^as 
oStos eo-Ttv 6 Trdrpto?, rbr p,T) 
BvP dfJievov TOVTO to tcAos 
peiv, jut; jxeT^X**'^ avT-fj^, So also 
Xenophon, Rep. Lac c vu Icra jaev 
^fc'pttj/ CIS Td tTTiT^fitia, 6p.oio>ff Si Stat- 

rdaSai rd^a^. 

The existence of this rate-paying 
<jnahhcation is the capital fact in the 
history of the Spartan constitution; 
especially when we couple it with the 
otnei fact, that no S})aitan aequued 
anything by any kind ot industry 
JHeiakleidOs Ponticus, ad calcem 
Ciagii do Repub Laced, p. 604. Com- 
pare CragiuR, 111 . 2, p. 14)0 

Aiistotle (u C, 10) states that it was 
disci editable to buy or sell a lot of 
land, but that the lot might be either 
given or bequeathed at pleasure. He 
mentions nothing about the pi ohibitiou 
to divide, and he even states what 
contiadicts it,— that it was the practice 


to give a large dowry when a rich man's 
daughter married (ii. C, 11) The sister 
of Agesiluus, Kyniska, was a person of 
large property, which apparently im- 
plies the division of his fathei's estate 
(Plutarch, Agosilaus, 30) 

Whether there was ever any law 
prohibiting a father from dividing his 
lot among his childien may well be 
doubted The Rhetra of the ephoi 
Epitadeus (Plutarch, Ams, 6) granted 
unlimited povver of teswunentaiy dis- 
position to the possessor, so that ho 
might give away or bequeathe his 
land to a stranger if he chose. To this 
law great effects are ascribed • but it 
IS evident that the tendency to accu- 
mulate property m few hands, and the 
tendency to diminution m the number 
of qualified citizens, were powerfully 
manifested before the time of Epita- 
deus, who came after Lysandei 
Plutaich in another place notices 
Hesiod, Xonokrat6s and Lykurgus, as 
having concurred with Plato in think- 
ing that it was proper to leave only 
one sin^e heir («va fidvop^ Kkt\p6voMP 

KaroXmeiv) «l« ‘Hctkmov, 
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(without ground I think) that it was forbidden to divide them, 
became insufficient for numerous families, and seem to have been 
alienated m some indirect manner to the rich ; while eveiy 
industrious occupation being both interdicted to a Spartan citizen 
and really inconsistent with his rigorous peisoiial 
discipline, no other means of famishing his quota, 
except the lot of land, was open to him. The diffi- 
culty felt with regard to these smaller lots of land 
may be judged of fiom the fact stated by Polybius, ^ 
that thiee or four Spartan brothers had often one and the same 
wife, the paternal land being just sufficient to furnish contiibu- 
tions for all to the public mess, and thus to keep alive the citizen- 
rights of all the sons. The tendency to diminution in the 
number of Spartan citizens seems to have gone on uninterruptedly 
from the time of the Persian war, and must hiive been aggiavated 
by the foundation of MessfinS, with its independent terntoiy 
around, after the battle of Leuktra, an event which robbed the 
Spartans of a large portion of their property. Apart from these 
special causes, moreover, it has been observed often as a statistical 
fact, that a close corporation of citizens, or any small number of 
families, intermarrying habitually among one another, and not 
remforced fiom without, have usually a tendency to diminish 
The present is not the occasion to enter at length into that 
combination of causes which partly sapped, partly overthiew, 
both the institutions of Lykurgus and the power of Sparta. But 


Circum- 
stances of 
Spaita 
down to 
the iei«?n 
of Agib 


rragm vol. v p 777, Wyttenb ). But 
Hoauxl does not lay down this as a 
necessity or as a univeisal lule , he 
only says that a man is better off who 
has only one son (()pj> Di. 874) And 
5f Plato had been able to cite Lykurgus 
iis an anthontyfor that system of an 
invariable number of separate wAnpot 
or lots, which he sets ioith m his 
treatise De Lembus (p. 740), it is highly 
probable that he would have done so 

Still less can Aristotle have supposed 

that Lykurgus or the Spartau system 
cither ensuied, or intended to ensure, 
the maintenance of an unalterable 
number of distinct proprietary lots , 
for he expressly notices that scheme as 
a peculianty of Philolaus the Corin- 
thian, in his laws for the Thebans 
(Poht. n. d, 7). 

I Polybius, Fragm. ap Mali Collect. 
Vett Senp vol. it p. S84. 


PeihapH, as O Muller remaiks, this 
may moan only, that none except the 
eldest biother could ailoid to many; 
but the feelings of the Spaitans m 
lespect to maul Age were in uuiny 
other points so different fiom ouis, 
that wo are haidly authorised to leject 
the litoial statement (Ilmtory of the 
Doiiana, in 10, 2)— which indeed is 
both illustrated and rendered credible 
by the pei mission gianted in the laws 

of Soldi! to an eVi/vATjpo? who had been 

cKimod in inamoge by a relative m 
his old age — av o teparlav koX itdpto$ 
Kara rhv v6fj,ov avrb^ 5vvor 
Tos irATjerid^etv vtrh r<av iyycara rov 
ivSpof oirvUcBai (Plutarch, Sol6n, o* 
20 ). 

I may observe, that of 0. Muller's 
statements respecting the lots of land 
at Sparta, several are unsuppoited and 
some incorrect. 
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taking tlie condition of that city as it stood in the time of 
Agis III. (say about 250 bc.), we know that its citizens had 
become few in number, the bulk of them miserably poor, and all 
the land in a small number of hands The old discipline and the 
public mess (as far as the rich were concerned) had degenerated 
into mere forms — a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens 
(the old xenfila&y, or prohibition of resident strangers, being long 
discontinued) were domiciled in the town, forming a powerful 
moneyed interest , and lastly, the dignity and ascendency of the 
state amongst its neighbours were altogether ruined, 

It was insupportable to a young enthusiast like king numbei of 
Agis, as well as to many ardent spirits among his dS^^ation 
contemporaries, to contrast this degiadation with the of ripaitain 
previous glories oi tlieir country ; nor did they see Uis 
any other way of reconstructing the old Sparta except to 
by again admitting the disfranchised poor citizens, 
redividing the lands, cancelling all debts, and re&toi mg 
the public mess and military training in all their strictness. 
Agis endeavoured to carry through these subversive measures 
(such as no demagogue in the extreme democracy of Athens 
would ever have ventured to glance at), with the consent of the 
senate and public assembly, and the acquiescence of the rich. 
His sincerity is attested by the fact, that Ins own property, and 
that of his female relatives, among the largest in the state, was 
cast as the first sacrifice into the common stock. But he became 
the dupe of unprincipled coadjutors, and perished in the unavail- 
ing attempt to realise his scheme by persuasion. His successor 
Kleomen^ afterwards accomiilished by violence a change substan- 
tially similar, though the intervention of foreign arms speedily 
overthrew both himself and his institutions. 


Now it was under the state of public feeling which gave birth 
to these projects of Agis and KleomenSe at Sparta, that 
the historic fancy, unknown to Aristotle and his pre- falf^ of 
decessors, first gained ground, of the absolute equality an’eqaai 
of property as a primitive institution of Lykurgus. paatitioner 
How much such a belief would favour the schemes of gfew St 
innovation is too obvious to require notice ; and with- 
out supposing any deliberate imposture, we cannot 
he astonished that the predispositions of enthusiastic patriots 
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interpreted according to their own partialities an old unrecorded 
legislation from which they were separated by more than five 
-centuries. The Lykurgean discipline tended forcibly to suggest 
to men’s minds the %dea of equality among the citizens, — that 
IS, the negation of all inequality not founded on some personal 
attribute, — inasmuch as it assimilated the habits, enjoyments, and 
capacities of the rich to those of the poor ; and the inequality 
thus existing in idea and tendency, which seemed to proclaim the 
wish of the founder, was stiained by the latter reformers into 
a positive institution which he had at first realised, but from 
which his degenerate foUowers had receded. It was thus that 
the fancies, longings, and indirect suggestions of the present 
assumed the character of recollections out of the early, obscure, 
and extinct histoncal past. Perhaps the philosopher Sphnerus of 
Borysthen^s (friend and companion of Kleonienes,' disciple of 
IZeno the Stoic, and author of works now lost both on Lykurgus 
and Sokratls and on the constitution of Sparta) may have been 
one of those who gave currency to such an hypothesis. And we 
shall readily believe that, if advanced, it would find easy and 
sincere credence, when we recollect how many similar delusions 
have obtamed vogue in modem times far more favourable to 
historical accuracy — ^how much false colouring has been attached 
by the political feeling of recent days to matters of ancient 
history, such as the Saxon Witenagemote, the Great Charter, the 
rise and growth of the English House of Commons, or even the 
Poor Law of Elizabeth. 

When we read the division of lands really proposed by king 
Agis, it IS found to be a very close copy of the original division 

1 Plutarch. Kleomenfis, cap. 2—11, tS>v ipxdCiov avyypa^^uv), Plato, Xeno- 
with the note of Sch(»mann, p. 176, ph5n, Kphorus, KallisthenOs, can 
also Lycurft cap 8 ; Athenw. iv. p. 141. compare the Kretan polity to the old 

Phylarchus also clescrihed the pro- Lacorteemoman, the main features of 
•ceedings of Kleomenfis, seemingly with the two being (as he says) so different 
favoni (Athenm. ib.) ; compare Plu- —equality of property at Sparta, great 
tarch, Agis, c, 9. ineqaaliw of property in Kr6te, among 

Polybius believed that Lylrargus had othex differences (Polyb vi. 46— 48). 
introduced equality of landed posses- This remark of Polybius exhibits 
sion both lu tne distnot of Spatta and the difference of opinion of the earlier 
throughout Laconia* his opinion is wnter8,ascompaied with those dunng 
probably borrowed from these same the third century before the Christian 
authors, of the third century befoie sera The former compared Spartan 
the Chiistian eera. For he expresses and Kretan institutions, because they 
his great surprise how the best- did no4 conceive equahty of landed pro- 
anformed ancient authors <ot Xoy^&rarot perty as a featui e in old Sparta. 
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ascribed to Lykargus. He parcels the lands bounded by the four 
limits of Pelkn^, Sellnsia, Malea, and TaygetiiP, into 
4500 lots, one to every Spartan ; and the lands beyond proposed 
these limits into 15,000 lots, one to each Perioekus ; 
and he proposes to constitute in Sparta fifteen Pheiditia or public 
mess-tables, some including 400 individuals, others 200, — thus 
providing a place for each of his 4500 Spartans. With respect to* 
the division originally ascribed to Lykurgus, different accounts 
were given Some considered it to have set out 9000 lots for the 
district of Sparta, and 30,000 for the rest of Laconia , i others- 
affirmed that 6000 lots had been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 
added aftei wards by king Polyddrus ; a third tale was, that 
Lykurgus had assigned 4500 lots, and king Polyddrus as many 
more. Tins last scheme is much the same as what was really 
proposed by Agis. 

In the preceding argument resjiecting the redivi&ion of land 
ascribed to Lykurgus, I have taken that measure as it 
is described by Plutarch. But there has been a tii.it Ly- 
tendency, in some able modern writers, while admit- p^iposed 
ting the general fact of such rcdivision, to i eject the 
account given by Plutarch in some of its main cir- teionco 
cumstancGS That, for instance, which is the capital entife 
feature in Plutarch’s narrative, and which gives soul ^J^tiutous 
and meaning to his picture of the lawgiver — the andim-^ 
equality of partition~is now rejected by many as 
incorrect, and it is supposed that Lykurgus made some now 
agraiTan regulations tending towards a geueial equality of landed 
property, but not an entirely new partition ; that he may have 
resumed from the wealthy men lands which they had unjustly 
taken from the conquered Achaeans, and thus provided allotments 
both for the poorer citizens and for the subject Laconians. Such 
is the opinion of Dr Thirlwall, who at the same time admits that 
the exact proportion of the Lykurgeon distribution can hardly be 
ascertained ^ 


1 Respecting Sphroius, see Plutarch, 
I*ycurg. c 8, Kleomen c 2, Athento 
iv. p 141; Diogen Iiaeit. Tii. sect 
137. 

^ Hist of Greece, ch. viii. voL i p. 
844-347. 


0, P, nermann, on the contrary, 
consifh‘istho e(iual partition of liiiconia 
into lots indivisible and nmliciuible 
as “an essential condition” (erne 
wesentliohe Boilingiuig) of the whole 
Lykuigean system (Lehrbuch dei 
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I cannot but take a different view of the statement made by 
Plutarch. The moment that we depart from that rule of 
equality which stands so prominently marked in his biography 
of Lykurgus, we step into a boundless field of possibility, in 
which there is nothing to determine us to one point more than to 
another. The surmise started by Dr. Thirlwall, of lands unjustly 
taken from the conquered Achaeans by wealthy Spartan pro- 
prietors, IS altogether gratuitous ; and granting it to be correct, 
we have still to explain how it happened that this correction of a 
partial injustice came to be transformed into the comprehensive 
and systematic measure which Plutarch desciibes ; and to explain, 
farther, from whence it arose that none of the authors earlier 
than Plutarch take any notice of Lykurgus as an agrarian 
equalizer. These two difGlculties will still remain, even if we 
overlook the gratuitous nature of Dr. Thiilwalhs supposition, 
or of any other supposition which can be pioposed respecting the 
real Lykurgean measure which Plutarch is afiiimed to have 
misiepresented. 


Gnocliischen Staatsalteithamer, sect. 
28) 

Tittmann (Giiechiache 8taatsvorfas- 
sungen, p 5<)(5) states and seems 
to admit the equal paitition as a iact, 
without any commentary 

Waclisrauth (IloUeuische Alter- 
thuinskundo, v. 4, 42, p 217) supposes 
“that the best land was already 
pai celled, bef 01 e the time ot Lykmgus, 
into lots of equal luagmtndo, corre- 
sponding to the nunihoi of Spartans, 
which nuint)or afterwaids incieased to 
nine thousand” For this asset tion T 
know no evidence, it departs fiom 
Plutarch, without substituting any- 
thing better authenticated or more 
plauHihlo. Wachsmuth notices the 
paitition of Laconia among tlie Pornf'ki 
m 30,000 equal lota, without any com- 
ment, and seemingly as if there weie 
no doubt of it (p. 218). 

Hanso also supposes that there had 
once been an equal division of land 
prior to Lykurgus— that it had degene- 
rated into abuse— and that Lykuigus 
corrected it, restoung, not absolute 
e(iuality, but something near to 
equality (Manso, Sparta, vol i. p. 
110—121). This is the same gra- 
tuitous supposition as that of 
Wachsmuth 

0. Muller admits the division as 


stated by Plutarch, though ho says 
that the whole number of 9000 lots 
cannot have been set out before the 
Messonian war; and ho adheres to 
tho idea of ecinahty as contained m 
Plutarch , but ho says that tho equality 
consisted in “equal estimate of aveiago 
pi oduce,” — not lu e(iualaci cable diiucii- 
sions TTo goes so iai as to tell us that 
“tho lots ot the Hpaitans, which sup- 
ported twice as many men as the lots 
of the l^oriada, must upon the \\holo 
liavo been twice as evtonsivo (t c., lu 
tlie aggiogato) et'ich lot must thei efoi e 
have been seven tunes greatei ” (com- 
pare History of tho Dorian^, ni 3, 0 , 
111 10, 2) lie also supposes that 
“similar partitions of land had lioen 
made fiom the time of tho first occu- 
pation of Laconia by tho Doiians”. 
Whoever compares his vaiions positions 
with the evidence brought to support 
them, will liiid a pamful dispioportion 
between tho basis and the supei struc- 
ture. 

The views of Schomann, so far as I 
collect fiom expressions somewhat 
vagu% seem to coincide with those of 
Di. ThiUwall Ho admits howevoi 
that the alleged Lykurgean equalisa- 
tion IS at vanance with the repiosenta- 
tions of Plato (Scliumann, Aiifciq Jur. 
l>ub jv 1, 7, note 4, p. 110). 
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It appears to me that these dif&culties are best obviated by 
adopting a diffeient canon of historical interpretation, 

We cannot accept as real the Lykurgean land division 
described in the life of the lawgiver ; but treating is best 
this account as a fiction, two modes of proceeding are ^y^g^pp® g. 
open to us We may either consider the fiction, as it jt 
now stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion of the tune of 
some small fact, and then try to guess, without any '^^* 
assistance, what the small fact was ; or we may regard it as 
fiction from first to last, the expression of some laige idea and 
sentiment so powerful in its action on men’s minds at a given 
time, as to induce them to make a place for it among the realities 
of the past. Now the latter supx)o&ition, applied to the times of 
Agis III , best meets the case before us. The eighth chapter of 
the life of Lykurgiis by Plutarcih, in recounting the partition of 
land, describes the dream of king Agis, whose mind is full of two 
sentiments — grief and shame for the actual condition of his 
country, together with reveience for its past glories as well as for 
the lawgiver from whose institutions those ghnies had emanated. 
Absoibed with this double feeling, the reveries of Agis go back 
to the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta as it stood more than five cen- 
turies before. Ho sees in the spirit the same lupchiefs and disordei s 
as those which alllict his waking eye — gross inequalities of property, 
mth a few insolent and luxurious rich, a crowd of mutinous and 
suffering poor, and m)tliiiig but fierce antipathy reigning between 
the two. Into the midst of this fro ward, lawless, and distempered 
community steps the venerable missionary from Delphi, — breathes 
into men’s minds new impulses, and an im2>atience to shake off 
the old social and i)oiitical Adam— -and persuades the rich, volun- 
tarily abnegating their tempoial advantages, to welcome witli satis- 
faction a new system wherein no distinction shall be recognised, 
except that of good or evil desert.^ Having thus regenerated the 
national niiud, he x^arccls out the territory of Laconia into equal 
lots, leaving no superiority to any one. Fraternal haimony 
becomes the reignmg sentiment, while the coming harvests pre- 

1 Plutarch, Lykurc c 8. <rvvi7cei.<n oAAijs Jref>oi' 

T7)v x<npav flliracrav ets fLi<rov BivroSi ovk ovcnis 6tacf>opas, ouo' avtaoTHTos, 
apX>jS ava8a.<ra(r$aif kcX ixer* AXAijAwy irki^v ocnji/ aiorvpoiv \ffoyoi ojX'C**' 
airavTos, bfJt^oKeZs >eal leroKApjfpovs rots k(iKS>]^ ivatvog Eirayuiv Si rtp My<^ to 
fiCois yevof/,ivovSf rb Si irpureioy i-ptTg epyov, &C 
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sent tlie gratifying spectacle of a paternal inheritance recently 
distributed, with the brotherhood contented, modest and docile. 
Such is the picture with which “mischievous Oneirus” cheats 
the fancy of the patriotic Agis, whispenng the treacherous 
message that the gods have promised him success in a similar 
attempt, and thus seducmg him into that fatal revolutionary 
course, which is destined to bring himself, his wife and his aged 
mother to the dungeon and the hangman’s rope.^ 

That the golden dream just described was dreamt by some 
Spartan patriots is ceitain, because it stands recoided in Pluhirch ; 
that it was not dreamt by the authors of centuries preceding 
Agis, I have already endeavoiu'ed to show ; that the earnest 
feelings, of sickness of the present and yearning foi a better 
future under the colours of a restored past, which filled the soul 
of this king and his brother reformeis— combined with the 
levelling tendency between rich and poor which really was 
inherent in the Lykurgean discipline— -were amply sulficient to 
beget such a dream and to procure for it a place among the great 
deeds of the old lawgiver, so much 'V'eneraUnl and so little known, 
—this too I hold to be unquestionable. Had there been any 
evidence that Lykurgus had interfered with private property, to 
the limited extent which Dr. Thirlwall and other able critics 
imagine— -that he luul resumed certain lands imjuHtly taken by 
the rich from the Achieans— I should have been glad to record 
it ; hut finding no such evidence, I cannot think it necessary to 
presume the fact simply in order to account for the story in 
Plutarch.® 


1 Plutarch, Afi:iR, c 10—20 
31 lead with much mtiafaction m 
M Kopstadt’s Dissertation, that the 
general conclusion which I Imve 
endeavoured to estalihsh rospecting 
the alleged Lykurgean ro-division of 
property, appeal's to him successfully 
proved (Dissert. De llerum Laconic 
vonst. sect, la, p U8.) 

lie supposes, with perfect truth, 
that at the time when the tlrst edition 
of these volumes was published, t was 
Ignorant of the fact that l 4 achmann 
and Kortum had both called in ques- 
tion the reality of the Lykurgoan 
re-division In regard to Professor 
Kortum, the fact was flist biought to 
my knowledge by Ins notice of these 


two volumes in the ITeidolbergor 
Jahrbucher, 18*10, No 41, p. (>40. 

Since the first edition I have load 
the tieatiso of Lachinaun (Die t^pai- 
tanische Staatsveifassung in inter 
Entwickelung und ilirem Voifalle, 
set b. 10, p. 170) wlierein the re-division 
ascribe<l to Lyktirgus is canvjissod. 
Ho too attiibutes the origin of tint tale 
aH a portion of history, to the social 
and politKtal feelings ciirienfc in the 
days of Agis III and Kleomenf‘S HI. 
He notices also that it is in contradic- 
tion with I’lato and IsokiutOs. But a 
large propoitiou of tlie arguments 
which he brings to disprove it are 
connected with ideas of his own 
respecting tlio social and pohtical 
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The various items in that story all hang together, and must be 
understood as forming parts of the same comprehensive fact, or 
comprehensive fancy. The fixed total of 9000 Spartan and 
30,000 Laconian lots,^ the equality between them, and the rent 
accruing from each, represented by a given quantity of moist 
and dry produce, — all these particulars are alike true or alike 
uncertified. Upon the various numbers here given, many authors 
have raised calculations as to the population and produce of 
Laconia, which appear to me destitute of any trustworthy 
foundation. Those who accept the history, that Acknow- 
Lykurgus constituted the above-mentioned numbers 
both of citizens and of lots of land, and that he 
contemplated the maintenance of both numbers in what means 
unchangeable proportion, aie perplexed to assign the 
means whereby this adjustment was kept undisturbed. 

Nor are they much assisted in the solution of this lots were 
embarrassing problem by the statement of Plutainh, maintained 
who teUs us that the number remained fixed of itself, and that 
the succession ran on from father to son without either consoli- 
dation or multi]jlication of parcels, down to the period when 
foreign wealth flowed into Spaita, as a consequence of the 
successful conclusion of the Peloponnesian war. Shortly after 
that period (he tells us) a citizen named Epitadeus became ephor 
— a vindictive and malignant man, who, having had a quarrel 
with Ills son, and wishing to oust him from the piutaich’s 
succession, introduced and obtained sanction to a new the^^phor^* 
Ehetra, whereby power was granted to every father Kpitadeus. 
of a family either to make over during life, or to bequeath 


constitution of Spaxta, whicli I think evidence stands now, there is nothing 
either untrue oi uncertified Moie- whatever to show it. Nor are we 
over ho behoves m the inalienability entitled (in my mdgment) to presume 
as well as the indivisibility of the that it was so, m the absence of evi- 
sepaiate lots of land— which I believe dence, simply in order to make out 
to be just as little correct as their that the Lykurgean mythe ia only an 
supposed e<iuality exaggeration, and not entire fiction 

Kopatadt(p lao) thinks that I have i Aiistotle (Polit ii. 0, 11) remaiks 
gone too far in rejecting every middle that the teiiitoiy of the Spaitans 
opimon Ho thinks that Lykurgus would maintain 1600 horsemen and 
must have done something, though 20,000 hophtes, while the numhei of 
much less than what is afhruied, tend- citizens was in ppmt of fact less 
ing to lealiso equality of individual than 1000 Dr Thirl wall seems to 
pKiperty prefer the reading of Gottling— 3000 

r shall not say that this is impossible instead of 80,000 , but the latter seems 
If we had ample! evidence, perhaps better supported by MSS., and most 
such facts might appear But os the suitable. 

2—21 
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after deatTi, his house aud his estate to any one whom he chose.i 
But it is plain that this story (whatever be the truth about the 
family quairel of Epitadeus) does not help us out of the difficulty 
From the time of Lykurgus to that of this disinheriting ephor, 
more than four centuries must be reckoned : now had there been 
real causes at work sufficient to maintain inviolate the identical 
number of lots and families during this long period, we see no 
reason why his new law, simply permissive and nothing more, 
should have overthrown it We are not told by Plutarch what 
was the law of succession prior to Epitadeus. If the whole 
estate went by law to one son in the family, what became of the 
other sons, to whom industrious acquisition in any shape was 
repulsive as well as interdicted? If, on the other hand, the 
estate was divided between the sons equally (as it was by the law 
of succession at Athens), how can we defend the maintenance of 
an unchanged aggregate number of parcels ? 

Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified interference 
with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact from the 
wealthy a certain sacrifice in order to create lots for the poor, 
and to brmg about something approaching to equi-pxoducing lots 
for all, observes : — “ The average amount of the rent (paid by the 
cultivating Helots from each lot) seems to have been no more 
than was required for the frugal maintenance of a family with 
six persons. The right of transfer was as strictly confined as 
that of enjoyment : the p<atrimony was indivisible, inalienable, 
and descended to the eldest son ; in default of a male heir, to 
the eldest daughter. The object seems to have been, after the 
number of the allotments became fixed, that each should be 
constantly represented by one head of a household. But the 
nature of the means employed for this end is one of the most 
obscure pomts of the Spartan system. .... In the better 
times of the commonwealth, this seems to have been principally 
effected by adoptions and marnages with heiresses, which pro- 
vided for the marriages of younger sons in families too numerous 
to be supported on their own hereditary property. It was then 
probably seldom necessary for the state to interfere, in order to 
direct the childless owner of an estate, or the father of a rich 


1 Plutarch, Agis, o, 6 
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heiress, to a proper choice. But as all adoption required the 
sanction of the kings, and they had also the disposal of the hand 
of orphan heiresses, there can be Httle doubt that the magistrate 
had the power of interposing on such occasions, even in opposition 
to the wishes of mdividuals, to relieve poverty and check the 
accumulation of wealth.*’ (Hist Gr., ch. 8, voL l, p. 367.) 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirl wall here takes of 
the state of property, or the arrangements respecting 
its transmission, in ancient Sparta. Neither the property 
equal modesty of possession which he supposes, nor ® 

the precautions for perpetuating it, can be shown to divided at 
have ever existed among the pupils of Lykurgus. ^ ^ 

Our earliest information intimates the existence of rich men at 
Sparta : the story of king Ansto and Ag^tus, in Herodotus, 
exhibits to us the latter as a man who cannot be supposed to have 
had only just “enough to maintam six persons frugally” — while 
his beautiful wife, whom Arisio coveted and entrapped from 
him, is expressly described as the daughter of opulent parents. 
Sperthils and Bulls the Talthybiads are designated as belongmg 
to a distmgmshed race, and among the wealthiest men in Sparta.^ 
Demaiatus was the only king of Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, 
who had ever gained a chariot victory in the Olympic games ; 
but we know by the case of Lichas during the Peloponnesian 
war, Evagoras, and others, that private Spartans were equally 
successful j 2 and for one Spartan who won the prize, there must 
of course have been many who bred their horses and started 
their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly be remarked that 
chariot-competition at Olympia was one of the most significant 
evidences of a wealthy house : nor were there wanting Spartans 
who kept horses and dogs without any exclusive view to the 
games. We know from Xenophdn, that at the time of the battle 
of Leuktra, “the very rich Spartans” provided the horses to be 
mounted for the state-cavaliy,® These and other proofs, of the 
existence of rich men at Sparta, are inconsistent with the idea of 
a body of citizens each possessing what was about enough for the 
frugal maintenance of six persons and no more, 

1 Herod vi. 61 ola av0p6icutv r« ^ Xenoph. Hellen vi 4, 11; Xenoph. 
h\^Ctav evyorripa, <fec ; vii. 184 de Rep Lac. v. 8 ; Molpis ap. Athepae 

3 Herod id. 70—103 ; Tliucyd. v 60 iv. p. 141 ; Aristot. Polit. ii ^ 6. 
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As we do not find that sncli was in practice the state of 
property in the Spartan community, so neither can we discover 
that the lawjdver ever tiled either to make or to keep it so. 
nor were 'Wkat he did was to impose a rigorous public disci- 
simple clothing and fare, incumbent alike 
tended to upon the rich and the poor (this was his special 
equalise it present to Greece, according to Thucydides, ^ and his 
great point of contact with democracy, accordmg to Aristotle) ; 
but he took no pains either to restrain the enrichment of the 
former, or to prevent the impoverishment of the latter. He 
meddled little with the distribution of property, and such neglect 
is one of the capital deficiencies for which Aristotle censures 
him. That philosopher tells us, indeed, that the Spartan law 
had made it dishonourable (he does not say, peremptorily for- 
bidden) to buy or sell landed property, but that there was the 
fullest liberty both of donation and beq[uest: and the same 
results (he justly observes) ensued from the practice tolerated as 
would have ensued from the practice discountenanced — since it 
was easy to disguise a real sale under an ostensible donation. 
He notices pointedly the tendency of property at Sparta to 
concentrate itself in fewer hands, unopposed by any legal 
hindrances : the fathers mained their daughters to whomsoever 
they chose, and gave dowries according to their own discretion, 
generally very large : the rich families moreover intermarried 
Opinions of among one another habitually and without restriction. 
Anatotle. all these are indicated by Aristotle as cases in 

which the law might have inteifered, and ought to have inter- 
fered, but did not — for the great purpose of disaemmatmg the 
benefits of landed property as much as possible among the mass 
of the citizens. Again, he tells us that the law encouraged the 
multiplication of pr(^geny, and granted exemptions to such 
citizens as had three or four children — but took no thought how 
the numerous families of poorer citizens were to live, or to 
maintain their qualification at the public tables, most of the 
lands of the state being in the hands of the rich,® His notice, 
and condemnation of that law, which made the ii*anchise of the 

1 Thticyd. i. « ; Aristot. Polit. w. 7, aAiistot. Polit. ii 6, 10—13, v 
4. G ; viii 1, 8. 6, 7 
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Spartan citizen dependent upon Ins continuing to fornisli his 
quota to the public table — ^have been already adverted to ; as 
well as the potent love of money ^ which he notes in the Spartan 
character, and which must have tended continually to keep 
together the richer families among themselves : while amongst a 
community where mdustry was unknown, no poor citizen could 
ever become rich. 

If we duly weigh these evidences, we shall see that equality of 
possessions neither existed m fact, nor ever entered 
into the scheme and tendencies of the lawgiver at supposi- 
Sparta. And the picture which Dr. Thirlwalls has reglfrdlio^ 
drawn of a body of citizens each possessmg a lot of 
land about adequate to the frugal maintenance of six practice of 
persons — of adoptions and mai*nages of heiresses 
arranged with a deliberate view of providing for the younger 


1 The panegyrist XenophCn acknow- 
ledges much the same respecting the 
Sparta which he witnessed; but he 
maintains that it had been bettei in 
former times (Repub Lac. c 14). 

2 The view of Bi Thiilwall agrees 
in the main with that of Manso and O. 
Muller (Manso, Sparta, vol i p. 118— 
128; and vol u Beilag^9, p 129; and 
Muller, History of the Bonans, vol. ii. 
B 111 . c 10, sect. 2, 3). 

Both those authors maintain the 
proposition stated by Plutarch (Ams, 
c 6, m his reference to the ephor 
Epitadeus, and the new law earned 
by that ephor), that the number of 
Spartan lots, nearly equal and ngo- 
rously indivisible, remained with little 
or no change from the time of the 
original division down to the return 
of Lysandor after his victonous close 
of the Peloponnesian war. Both ac- 
knowledge that they cannot under- 
stand by what regulations this long 
uiialterabihty, so improbable in itself, 
was nmintamed . but both afdrxa the 
fact positively. 

The peiiod will be more than 400 
years, if the original division be re- 
ferred to Lykurgus: more than 800 
years, if the 9000 lots are understood 
to dam from the Messenian war 

If this alleged fact be really a fact, 
it is something almost without a 
arallel in the history of mankmd. and 
efore we consent to believe it, we 
ought at least to be satisfied that 
there is considerable show of positive 


evidence in its favour, and not much 
against it. But on examining Manso 
and Muller, it will be seen that not 
only is there very slender evidence in 
its favour— there is a decided balance 
of evidence against it. 

The evidence produced to prove the 
mdivisibihty of the Spartan lot la a 
passage of Herakleidfis Ponticus, c. 2 
(ad calc. CragU,^ p 504), irtaKttp Si yjy 

AoKeSatfAOviots cuerxpov wv^/tAcoTat— 

apvatas ftotpas avav^ucerffat (or vtvefiyja’- 
9flu) ovSlv IfecTTt. The first portion of 
this assertion is confirmed by, and 
probably borrowed from, Aristotle, 
who says the same thing nearly m the 
same words : the second portion of the 
sentence ought, accordmg to all rea- 
sonable rules of constsniction, to be 
understood with reference to the first 

{ >art, that is, to the of the ongmal 

ot. “ To sell land is held disgraceful 
among the Lacedsemonians, nor is it 
peiTOitted to sever off any portion of 
the ongmal lot," i e. for sale, Hera- 
kleidds IS not here speaking of the law 
of succemon to property at JCacedsemon, 
nor can we infer from his words that 
the whole lot was transmitted entire 
to one son No evidence except this 
very irrelevant sentence is produced 
by Miiller and Manso to justify their 
positive assertion, that the Spartan 
lot of land was indivisible in respect to 
inheritance 

Having thus determined the Indi- 
visible transmission of lots to one son 
of a family, Manso and Muller pre- 
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children of numerous families — of interference on the pait of the 


kmgs to ensuie this object — of 
each represented by one head of 


sume, without any pi oof, that that 
son must be the ehloat and Muller 
piocceds to state something equaUy 
unsupported by pi oof — “ The extent 
of his rights, however, was peihaps 
no faither than that he was consideied 
master of the house and property , while 
the othei members of the family had 
an equal light to the enjoyment of it 
. . . The master of the family was 
therefore obliged to contiibute foi all 
these to the syssitia, without which 
contribution no one was admitted " — 
Pp 200, 200 

All this IS completely gratuitous, 
and will be found to pioduce as many 
difficulties m one way as it removes m 
another. 

The next law as to the transmission 
of pronorty which Manso states to have 
prevailed, is, that all daughters were 
to marry without receiving any dowry 
*»the case of a sole daughter is here 
excepted Per this pi oposition he cites 
Plutarch, Apophthog Laconic, p 227 ; 
Justin iii 3; .diluin V. 11. vi 6, 
These authors do cerhunly affirm that 
there was such a regulation, and both 
Plutarch and Justin assign reasons for 
it, real or supposed ‘ * Ly kui gus being 
asked why he directed that maidens 
should be nmm<‘d without dowry, 
answered,— In order that maidens of 
poor families might not remom un- 
married, and that character and virtue 
might be exclusively attended to m 
the choice of a wife” The same 
g^eneral loason is given by Justin. 
Now the mwott here given for the 
prohibition of dowry, goes indirectly 
to prove that there existed no such 
law of general succession as that 
'Which had been before stated, vus the 
sacred indivisibility of the primitive 
lot For had tins latter been recog- 
nised, the reason would have been 
obvious why daughters could receive 
no dowry : the father’s whole landed 
property (and a Spartan could have 
little of anj other property, since he 
never acquired anything by industry) 
was under the strictest entail to his 
eldest son. Plutarch and Justin, 
therefore, while in thoir statement as 
to the matter of fact they warrant 
Manso in affirming the prohibition of 
dowry (Jihout this matter of fact, more 
presently), do by the reason which they 


a fixed number of lots of land, 
a household — this picture is one, 


give discountenance his formei suppo- 
sition as to the indivisibility of the 
primitive family lots 

Thirdly, Manso understands Aris- 
totle (Pout. 11 . 6, 11), by the use of the 
adverb vvv, to affiim somethmg le- 
specting lus own time specially, and to 
imply at the same time that the ancient 
custom had been the reverse. I cannot 
think that the adverb, as Aristotle uses 
It m that passage, bears out such a 
construction vvv fit there does not 
signify piesent time as opposed to past, 
but the antithesis hetw eon the actual 
custom and that which Aiistotle pio- 
nounces to be expedient. Aiistotlo 
gives no indication of being aware that 
any material change had taken place 
in the laws of succession at Spaila; 
this is one circumstance for which both 
Manso and Miillor, who both believe in 
the extraordinary revolution caused by 
the permissive law of the ephoi Epita- 
dous, censure him 

Three other positions are laid down 
by Manso about the laws of property 
at Spatta. 1 A man might give away 
or bequeath his land to whomsoever he 
pleased 2. But none except childless 
persons could do this. 3 They could 
only give or bequeath it to citizens 
who had no land of their own. Of 
these three regulations, the hist is dis- 
tinctly affiimed by Aristotle, and may 
be relied upon ; the second is a restric- 
tion not noticed by Aristotle, and sup- 
ported by no pi oof except that ■which 
anses out of the story of the ephor 
Epitadeus, who is said to have been 
unable to disinherit his son without 
causing a new law to bo passed . the 
third IS a pure fancy 

So much foi the positive evidence, 
on the faith of which Manso and Muller 
affinii the startUug fact, that the lots 
of land in Sparta remained distinct, 
indivisible, and unchanged in number, 
down to the close of the J^eloponnesian 
war. I venture to say that such posi- 
tive evidence is far too weak to sustain 
an affirmation m itself so improbable, 
even if there were no evidence on the 
other side for contiadicfcion But in 
this case there is powerful coiitia- 
dictory evidence. 

Exist, the assertions of these authors 
are distinctly in the teeth of Aristotle, 
whose authority they try to invalidate 
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of wliich tlie reality must not be Bougbt on the banks of the 
Eur6tas The “better times of the commonwealth,” to which 
he refers, may have existed in the glowing retrospect of Agis, but 


by saying that he spoke altogether vrith 
reference to his own time at Sparta, 
and that he misconceived the pnimtive 
Lvkmgean constitution Now this 
might form a reasonable ground of 
presumption against the competency of 
Aiistotle, if the witnesses produced on 
the other side were oldei than he. But 
it so happens that e.vny one of the 
witnesses pioduced by Manso and 
Muller are yotuu/er than Aristotle . 
HerakleidfisPonticus, Plutaich, Justin, 
.^lian, <fec Noi is it shown that these 
authors copied fiom any source earlier 
than Aristotle— for his testnnony can- 
not be contradicted by any inferences 
drawn from Herodotus, Thucydidfis, 
Xenophdn, Plato, IsokiatSs or Ephoms. 
None of these wi iters, anterior to or 
contemporary with Anstotle, counte- 
nance the fancy of equal, indivisible, 
peTOetual lots, or prohibition of dowry. 

The fact is, that Anstotle is not only 
our best witness, but also our oldest 
witness, respecting the laws of pi operty 
in the Spai tan commonwealth. I could 
have wished indeed that earliei testi- 
momes had existed, and 1 admit that 
even the most sagacious observer of 
340—380 B c IS hable to mistake when 
he speaks of one or two centui les befoi a 
But if Anstotle is to be discredited on 
the ground of late date, what are we 
to say to Plutarch? To insist on the 
intellectual emmence of Ai istotle would 
be superfluous and on this subject he 
is a witness the more valuable, as he 
had made careful, laborious and per- 
sonal inqmiies into the Giecian govern- 
meni^ generally, and that of Sparta 
among them— the meat point de mire 
for ancient speculative politicians. 

Now the statements of Anstotle 
distinctly exclude the idea of equal, 
indivisible, malienable, perpetual lots, 
—and niohibition of dowry. He par- 
ticularly notices the habit of giving 
very laige downes, and the constant 
tendency of the lots of land to become 
consolidated in fewer and fewer hands. 
He tells us nothing upon the subject 
which is not perfectly consistent, intel- 
ligible, and uucontradicted by any 
known statements belonging to his 
own or to eai her times But the reason 
why men refuse to believe him, and 
either set aside or explain away his 
evidence, is that they sit down to study 


with then minds full of the division of 
landed property ascribed to Lyknigus 
by Plutarch I willmgly concede that 
on this occasion we have to choose 
between Plutarch and Anstotle We 
cannot reconcile them except by arbi- 
tiaiy suppositions, every one of which 
breaks up the simplicity, beauty and 
symmetiy of Plutarch’s agraiian idea— 
and every one of which still leaves the 
perpetuity of the oiiginal lots unex- 
plained And I have no hesitation in 
prefemng the authonty of Anstotle 
(which IS in peifect consonance with 
what we indnectly gather irom other 
authors, his contemporaiies and pre- 
decessors) as a better witness on every 
ground , rejecting the statement of 
Plutarch, and leiecting it altogether 
with all its consequences 

But the authonty of Anstotle is 
not the only aigument which may be 
urged to refute this supposition, that 
the distinct Spaitan lots remained 
unaltered in number down to the time 
of Lysander For if the number of 
distinct lots remained undimimsbed, 
the number of citizens cannot have 
greatly diminished. Now the con- 
spiracy of Kinaddn falls dunng the 
life of Lysander, within the first ten 
years after the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war : and in the account winch 
Xeiioph6n gives of that conspiracy, 
the paucity of the number of citizens is 
brought out in the clearest and most 
emphatic manner. And this must be 
before the time when the new law of 
Bpitadeus is said to have passed, at 
least before that law can have had 
room to produce any sensible effects. 
If then the ancient 9000 lots still 
remained all separate, without either 
consolidation or subdivision, how are 
we to account for the small number of 
citizens at the time of the conspiracy 
of KinadOn? 

This examination of the evidence 
(for the puipose of which I have been 
compelled to prolong the present note) 
shows— 1. That the hypothesis of 
indivisible, inalienable lots, maintained 
for a long period m undimmished 
number at Sparta, is not only sustained 
by the very minimum of aflarmative 
evidence, but is contradicted by very 
good negative. 2 That the hypothesis 
which represents downes to daughters 
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are not acknowledged m tke sober appreciation of Aristotle. 
That the citizens were far more numerous in early times, the 
philosopher tells us, and that the community had in his day 
greatly declined in power, we also know : in this sense the times 
of Sparta had doubtless once been better. We may even concede 
that during the three centuries succeeding Lykurgus, when they 
were continually acquiring new territory, and when Aristotle had 
been told that they had occasionally admitted new citizens, so 
that the aggregate number of citizens had once been 10,000— we 
may concede that in these previous centuries the distribution of 
land had been less unequal, so that the disproportion between 
the great size of the territory and the small number of citizens 
was not so marked as it had become at the period which the 
philosopher personally witnessed; for the causes tending to 
augmented inequality were constant and uninterrupted in their 
working. But this admission will still leave us far removed from 
the sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the Lykurgean 
Sparta as starting from a new agrarian scheme not far removed 


as beinff piohibited by law, is indeed 
affirmed by Plutarch, .flSlian and Justin, 
but is contradicted by the better autho- 
rity of Aristotle. 

The recent edition of Herakleidfis 
Ponticus, published by Schnoidewin in 
1847 since my first edition, presents an 
amended text which completely boars 
out my lutoipretation. His text, 
derived from a fuller comparison of 
existing MSH., as well as from better 
critical judgment (see his Prolegg c 
m p liv.), stands— IT wAttr Si Acucc- 

B<u,fu>vtou$ alcxphv yev6n(.<rTai ttjs 8e 
afixctias uoCpas ov8i (p 7) It 

IS plain that all this passage relates to 
sale of land, and not to testation, or 
succession, or division Thus much 
negatively is certain, and Schneidcwm 
remarks in his note (p. 63) that it 
contradicts Mfiller, Hermann and 
Schomann— adding, that the distinc- 
tion drawn is, between land inherited 
from the original family lots, and land 
otherwise acquired, by donation, 
bequest, Ac. Sale of the former was 
absolutely illegal: sale of the latter 
was discreditable, yet not absolutely 
illegal, Anstotle in the Politics (vu. 
6, 10) takes no notice of any such 
distinction, between land mheiited 
from the pnmitive lots, and land 
otherwise acquired. Nor was ihere 


poihaps any well-defined line of dis- 
tinction, in a country of unwritten 
customs like Sparta, between what 
was simply disgraceful and what was 
positively illegal Schneidewm in his 
note, howevei, assumes the original 
equality of the lots as certain in itself, 
and as being the cause of the piohibi- 
tion* neither of whicii appears to me true. 

I speak of this confused compilation 
still under the name of HeiakleidOs 
Ponticus, by which it is commonly 
known, though Schneidewm in the 
second ch^ter of his Prolegomena has 
shown sufficient reason for behoving 
that there is no authority for connecting 
it with the name of Ileialdeidfis He 
tries to establish the woik as consist- 
ing of Bxcerpta from the lost treatise 
of Aristotle’s wcpl TXoKtreiSiv which IS 
well made out with regard to some 
parts, but not enough to Justify his 
inference as to the w hole. The article, 
wherein Welcker vindicates the 
ascnbmg of the work to an Excerptor 
of Herakleidds, is unsatisfactery 
(B3eme Schnften, p 451) 

Beyond this irrelevant passage of 
Herakleidfis Ponticus, no farther 
evidence is produced by Mfiller and 
Manso to justify their positive asser- 
tion, that the Spartan lot of land was 
indivisible in respect to inheritance. 
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firom equality of lauded property — ^the citizens as spontaneously 
disposed to upliold this equality by giving to unprovided men the 
benefit of adoptions and heiress-marriages — and the magistrate as 
interfering to enforce this latter purpose, even in cases where the 
citizens were themselves unwilling. All our evidence exhibits to 
us both decided inequality of possessions and inclinations on the 
part of rich men the reverse of those which Dr. Thirlwall indi- 
cates ; nor will the powers of interference which he ascribes to 
the magistrate be found sustained by the chapter of Herodotus 
on which he seems to rest them.^ 

To conceive correctly, then, the Lykurgean system, as far as 
obscurity and want of evidence will permit, it seems to me that 
there are two current misconceptions which it is essential to 


1 Herod vi. 67, in ennmeratinjr the 
privileges and perquisites of the kings 
— Swca^eiv Si jmovi/ovs roif? /3a<riX^as 
r6<raSe fiovva* irarpoiixov re TrapBevov 
is rhv Uvierat o 

Trai^p air^v eyyv^cTjfj • zeal hSStv Sr)iJi.o<rL4<av 
Wpt* KaX ijy ris^Berhv iratSa 7roi>ie<r$at. 
idekji, iydvrtov Trot^eerflat 

It seems curious that irarpovxys trap- 
04vos should mean a damsel Who has 
no father (literally Itunts a non Incendo ) , 
but I suppose that we must accept 
this upon the authority of Julius 
Pollux and Timseus Proceeding on 
this intei pi station, Valckenaer gives 
the meamng of the passage very justly : 
“ Orb» nuptias, necdum a patie des- 

S onsaiw, si plures sibi vmdicarent, 
eretque ^ iTrucXiTPo?, ut Athenis loque- 
bantur, iirCSiKosj Spartm lis ista dirime- 
batur a regibus solis”. 

Now the judicial function here 
desenbed is something very different 
from the language of Hr. Thirlwall, 
that “the kings had the disposal of 
the hand of orphan heiresses m cases 
where the father had not signified his 
will ” Such disposal would approach 
somewhat to that omnipotence which 
Anstophanfis (Vesp. 686) makes old 
PhilokleCn claim for the Athenian 
dikasts (an exaggeration well-calcu- 
lated to serve the poet’s purpose of 
making the dikasts appear monsters 
of caprice and injustice), and would 
be analogous to the power which 
English kings enjoyed thiee centunes 
ago as feudal guardians over wards 
But the language of Herodotus is 
inconsistent with the idea that the 
kmgs c^e a husband for the orphan 


heiress She was claimed as of right 
by persons in certain degrees of rela- 
tionship to her Whether the law 
about avxtoreta (affinity carrying legal 
rights) was the same as at Athens we 
cannot tell ; bub the question submitted 
for ad]udication, at Spaxta to the kings 
and at Athens to the dikasteries, was 
ceitainly the same, agreeably to the 
above note of Valckenaer— namely, to 
whom, among the various claimants 
for the mainage, the best legal title 
really belonged. It is indeed probable 
enough, that the two royal descendants 
of HeiaklSs might abuse their ludicial 
function, as there are various instances 
known in which they take hnbes ; but 
they weie not likely to abuse it in 
favour of an unprovided youth 

Next, as to adoption; Herodotus 
tells us that the ceremony of adoption 
was peiformed before the kings : pro- 
bably enough there was some fee paid 
with it. But this affords no ground 
for presuming that they had hand 
in determmmg whom the childless 
father was to adopt According to the 
Attic law about adoption, there were 
conditions to be fulfilled, consents to 
be obtained, the absence of disquali- 
fying circumstances verified, &c. , and 
some authority before which this was 
to be done was indispensable (see Meier 
and Schomann, Attisch Prozess, b. iii. 
ch li. p. 436) At Sparta such autho- 
rity was vested by ancient custom in 
the king ; but we are not told, nor is it 
probable, “ that he could interpose, in 
opposition to the wishes of individusds, 
to reheve poveity,” as Hr. Thirlwall 
supposes. 
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discard. One of these is, that the system included a repartition 
of landed property, upon principles of exact or approximative 
equality (distinct from that appropriation which belonged to the 
Dorian conquest and settlement), and provisions for perpetuating 
the number of distinct and equal lots. The other is, that it was 
first brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of all 
Laconia. The illusions created by the old legend— which depicts 

Laconia as all one country, and all conquered at one stroke 

yet survive after the legend itself has been set aside as bad 
evidence: we cannot conceive Sparta as subsisting by itself 
without dominion over Laconia, nor Amyklse, Pharis and Geron- 
thrse, as really and truly independent of Sparta. Yet, if these 
towns were independent in the time of Lykurgus, much more 
confidently may the same independence be affirmed of the 
portions of Laconia which lie lower than Amyklse down the 
valley of the Eurdtas, as well as of the eastern coast, which 
Herodotus expressly states to have been originally connected 
with Argos. 

Discardmg then these two suppositions, we have to consider 
LyknTRean the Lykurgean system as brought to bear upon Sparta 
and Its immediate circumjacent district, apart from 
onl'^to Laconia, and as not meddling systematically 

with the partition of property, whatever that may 
have been, which the Dorian conquerors established 
seventy of at their original settlement. Lykurgus does not tiy 
not^eqruaity to make the poor rich, nor the nch poor ; but he 
of property, imposes upon both the same subjugating drill i — 
the same habits of life, gentlemanlike idleness, and unlettered 
strength — ^the same fare, clothing, labours, privations, endurance, 
punisliments, and subordmation. It is a lesson instructive at 
least, however unsatisfactory, to political students—that with all 
this equality of dealing, he ends in creating a community in 
whom not merely the love of pre-eminence, but even the love of 
money, stands powerfully and specially developed.® 

How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended we have 
no means of determining ; but its limits down the valley of the 
Eurdtas were certainly narrow, inasmuch as it did not reach so far 

1 :S,iriipra SafiacrCfifipoTo^f SimonidSs, 2 Aristotel. Polifc ii. 6, 9, 19, 23. to 
apud Plutarch, Agesilaus, c, 1 rb 4>LKo)(pi^u.arov» 
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as Ainyklae. Nor can we tell what principles the Dorian con- 
querors may have followed in the oiiginal allotment original 
of lands withm the limits of that peculiar. Equal 
apportionment is not probable, because all the indi- ipd m 
viduals of a conquering band are seldom regarded 
as possessing equal claims ; but whatever the original 
apportionment may have been, it remamed without any 
general or avowed disturbance until the days of Agis III. and 
Kleomen^s III. Here then we have the pnmitive Sparta, 
including Dorian warriors with their Helot subjects, but no 
Perioeki. And it is upon these Spartans separately, perhaps 
after the period of aggravated disorder and lawlessness noticed by 
Herodotus and Thucydides, that the painful but mvigorating 
discipline above sketched must have been originally brought to 
bear. 

The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acquisition of 
additional lands and new Helots, and the formation Qradual 
of the order of Pericrki, both of which were a conse- 
quence of it — ^is to be considered as posterior to the the result of 
introduction of the Lykurgean system at Sparta, and force 
as resultmg partly from the increased force which that 
system imparted. The career of conquest went on, Lykuigean 
beginning from T^leklus, for nearly three centuries — discipline, 
with some interruptions indeed, and in the case of the Messenian 
war, with a desperate and even precarious struggle — so that in 
the time of Thucydides, and for some time previously, the Spartans 
possessed two-fifths of Peloponnesus, imd this series of new 
acquisitions and victories disguised the really weak pomt of the 
Spartan system, by rendering it possible either to plant the poorer 
citizens as Perioeki in a conquered township, or to supply them 
with lots of land, of which they could receive the produce 
without leaving the city — so that their numbers and their military- 
strength were prevented from declining. It is even affirmed by 
Aristotle, that during these early times they augmented the 
number of their citizens by fresh admissions, which of course 
implies the acquisition of additional lots of land.^ But successful 
war (to use an expression substantially borrowed from the same 
philosopher) was necessary to their salvation : the establishment 
1 Aristofc. Poht li. 6, 12. 
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of their ascendency, and of their maximmn of territory, was 
followed, after no very long interval, by symptoms of decline.^ 
It will hereafter he seen that at the period of the conspiracy of 
Kinad6n (395 B.c), the full citizens (called Homoioi or Peeis) 
were considerably inferior in number to the Hypomeiones, or 
Spartans who could no longer furnish their qualification, and had 
become disfranchised. And Ihe loss thus sustained was very 
imperfectly repaired by the admitted practice sometimes resorted 
to by rich men, of associating with their own children the 
children of poorer citizens, and paying the contribution of these 
latter to the public tables, so as to enable them to go through the 
prescribed course of education and discipline — ^whereby they 
became (under the title or sobriquet of MothSlkes citizens, with 
a certain taint of inferiority, yet were sometimes appointed to 
honourable commands. 

Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedsemonians, wajs 
af&rmed at the time of its greatest extension to have comprehended 
100 cities® — this after the conquest of Messenia, so that it would 


1 Aristot Polity ii. 6, 22. Totyapovv 
4<r(6^ovro iroXc/Aowprc?, &ma\ovTO 
apiayref, &c. Oompare also vii. IS, 
15. 

3 Plutarch, Kleomen c. 8, Phylarch 
ap. Athenss vi. p 271 

Tlie strangers called 7p6<f>t,fun, and 
the lU^timato sons of Spartans, whom 
XenophCn mentions with eulogy, as 
having partaken in the honourable 
training of the city,’* must probably 
have been introduced in this same 
way, by piivate support from the nch 
(Xenoph. Hellen. v, 3, 9) The xen6- 
lasy must have then become practically 
much relaxed, if not extinct. 

Strabo, vui. p 862; Steph Byz 

At^eio. 

Construing the word irdAet? exten- 
sively, so as to include townships small 
as well as considerable, this estimate 
is probably inferior to the truth , since 
even dunng the depressed times of 
modem Greece a fraction of the 
ancient Laconia (including in that 
term iMessema) exhibited much more 
than 100 hourgs. 

In leference merely to the territory 
called Hama, between Calamata in 
the Messenian Gulf and Capo di 
Magna, the western part of the 

{ lomnsola of Tsenarus, see a curious 
etter addressed to the Due de Nevers 


in 1618 (on occasion of a projected 
movement to liberate the Morea from 
the Turks, and to assure to him the 
sovereignty of it, as descendant of the 
PaliBologi) by a confidential agent 
whom he despatched thither — M. 
Chateanrenaud — who semis to him 
*‘une sorte de tableau statistioue dn 
Magne, oh sont ^num^r^s 126 bourgs 
on villages renfermans 4913 feux, et 
pouvans foumii 10,000 combattans, 
dent 4000 armds, et 6000 sans arm<Ss 
(between Calamata and Capo di 
Magna)”. (M^moires de I’Acudomie 
des Inscriptions, tom xv 1842, p 329. 
M^moire de M. Beiger de Xivioy.) 

This estimate is not far removed 
from that of Colonel Leake towards 
the beginning of the present century, 
who considers that there were then in 
Mani (the same territory) 180 towns 
and villages ; and this too m a state of 
society exceedingly distuibed and in- 
secure—where private feuds and pn- 
vate towers (or pyrghi) for defence 
were umversal, and in parts of which, 
Colonel Leake says, “I see men p^re- 
paring ttie ground for cotton, with a 
dagger and pistols at their girdles. 
This, it seems, is the ordinary armour 
of the cultivator when there is no 
particular suspicion of danger, the 
shepherd is almost always armed with 
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include all the southern portion of Peloponnesus, from Thyrea on 
the Argolic Gulf to the southern bank of the river Nedon in its 
course into the Ionian Sea. But Laconia, more strictly so called, 
was distinguished from Messenia, and was understood to designate 
the portion of the above-mentioned territory which lay to the east 
of Mount Taygetus. The conquest of Messema by the Spartans 
we shall presently touch upon ; but that of Laconia proper is very 
imperfectly narrated to us. Down to the reign of T^leklus, as 
has been before remarked, Amyklae, Pharis and 
Geronthrae were still Achaean : in the reign of that Am^se, ^ 
prince they were first conquered, and the Achseans 
either expelled or subjugated. It cannot be doubted 
that Amyklse had been previously a place of conse- ® 
quence : in point of heroic antiquity and memorials, this city, as 
well as Therapnse, seems to have surpassed Sparta. And the war 
of the Spartans agamst it is represented as a struggle of some 
moment — indeed in those times the capture of any walled city 
was tedious and difficult. Timomachus, an .^geid Irom Th^bes,^ 
at the head of a body of his countrymen, is said to have rendered 
essential service to the Spartans in the conquest of the Achasans 
of Amyklas ; and the brave resistance of the latter was commemo- 
rated by a monument erected to Zeus Tropaeus at Sparta, which 
was still to be seen in the time of Pausanias.^ The Achseans of 
Pharis and Geronthrae, alarmed by the late of Amyklae, are said 
to have surrendered then towns with little or no resistance : after 
which the inhabitants of all the three cities, either wholly or in 
part, went into exile beyond sea, giving place to colomsts from 
Sparta.3 Prom this time forward, according to Pausanias, Amyklae 
continued as a village.* But as the Amyklsean hoplites constituted 
a valuable portion of the Spartan army, it must have been numbered 


a musket” .... **The Maniotes all Lacoma is a very moderate com- 
reckon thoir population at 30,000, and putation 

their muskots at 10,000 *’ (Leake, ^ Aristot. Aokwv IIoXir«^, ap Schol 
Travels in Morea, vol. i ch. vii. pp Pindar. Isth vii. 18 
248, 263—266 ) I agree with M Boeckh, that Pmdiir 

Now undei the dominion of Sparta himself ideniufies this march of the 
all Laconia doubtless eiyoyod complete iEgeids to Amyklua with the onginal 
internal security, so that the idea of Herakleid conquest of Peloponnesus, 
the cultivator tilling his land in arms (Notje Cnticae ad Pindar P^h. v. 74, 
would be unheard of Reasoning upon p 470.) 
the basis of what has just been stated 2 Pausan. iii 2, 6 , iii. 12, 7. 

about the Maniote population and 3 Pausan. in 22, o. 

numboi of townships, TroXets for * Pausan in 19, 6. 
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among the cities of the Penoehi as one of the hundred ; ^ the dis- 
tinction between a dependent city and a village not being very 
strictly drawn. The festival of the Hyacinthia, celebrated at the 
great temple of the Amyklsean Apollo, was among the most 
solemn and venerated in the Spartan calendar. 

It was in the time of Alkamen^s the son of T^leklus that the 
Heins cott- conquered Helus, a maritime town on the 

queied b:r l<ift bank of the Eurdtas, and reduced its inhabitants 
Aikamenes bondage — from whose name,® according to various 

authors, the general title Helots, belonging to all the serfs of 
Laconia, was derived. But of the conquest of the other towns of 
Laconia — Gytheium, Aknae, Therapnae, &c, — or of the eastern land 
on the coast of the Argolic Gulf, including Brasise and Epidaurus 
Limera, or the island of Kythira, all which at one time belonged 
to the Argeian confederacy, we have no accounts. 

Scanty as our information is, it just enables us to make out a 
progressive increase of force and dominion on the part 
incrlLseof of the Spartans, resulting from the organisation of 
Sparta Lykurgus. Of this progress a farther manifestation 
is found, besides the conquest of the Achseans in the south by 
T^leklus and Aikamenes, in their successful opposition to the great 
power of Pheidon the Argeian, related in a previous chapter. 
We now approach the long and arduous efforts by which they 
accomplished the subjugation of their brethren the Messenian 
Dorians. 

1 Xenoph Hellen. iv 5, 11. their assistance must probably have 

2 Pansan. iiu 2, 7; ui. 20, 6- Strabo, been given by sea, perhaps from Epi- 
viu. p. 363. daurus Lim6ra, or Piasias, when these 

If it be true (as Pausanias states) towns formed part of the Argeian 
that the Argeians aided Holos to resist, federation. 
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CHAPTEE YIL 

FIRST AND SECOND MESSENIAN WARS. 


That there were two long contests between the Lacedsemoniaixs 
and Messenians, and that, in both, the former were Authorities 
completely victorious, is a fact sufiBLciently attested. 

And if we could trust the statements in Pausanias — M^seman 
our chief and almost only authority on the subject — ^^is— 
we should be in a situation to recount the history of both these 
wars in consideiable detail. But unfortunately the incidents 
narrated m that writer have been gathered from sources which 
are, even by his own admission, undeserving of credit — from 
Ehianus, the poet of Beni in Krite, who had composed an epic 
poem on Aristomenis and the second Messenian war, about b.o. 
220 — and fiom MyrOn of Pnln§, a prose author whose date is 
not exactly known, but belonging to the Alexandrine age, and 
not earlier than the third century before the Christian aera. 
From Rhianus we have no right to expect trustworthy infor- 
mation, while the accuracy of Myron is much depreciated by 
Pausamas himself — on some pomts even too much, as will pre- 
sently be shown. But apart from the mental habits either of the 
prose writer or the poet, it does not seem that any good means of 
knowledge were open to either of them, except the poems of 
Tyrtseus, which we are by no means sure that they ever consulted. 
The account of the two wars, extracted from these two authors 
by Pausanias, is a string of fahleam, several of them indeed 
highly poetical, but destitute of historical coherence or sufficiency; 
and 0. Miiller has j*ustly observed, that “absolutely no reason is 
given in them for the subjection of Messenia’^^ They are accounts 

iHistoiy of the Domns, i. 7, 10 in considerablo detaU, if we-tnay judge 
(note) It seemb that Diodoius had from a fragment of the last sevenSi 
given a history of the Messeman -wars hook, containing the debate between 
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ua worthy of being transcribed in detail into the pages of general 
history, nor can we pretend to do an} tluug more than verify a 
few leading facts of the war 

The poet Tyrtaeiis vas lnin«elf engaged on the side of the 
Spartans m the second war, and it is from him that we learn the 
few indisputable facts respecting both the first and the second. 
If the Messenians had never been re-established in Peloponnesus, 
we should probably never have heaid any farther details res2)ecting 
these early contests. That re-establisliiueut, together with the 
first foundation of the city called Messene on Mount 1th dm e, was 
among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta by Epameindmlas, 
in the year B.c. 369— between 300 and 250 years after the con- 
clusion of the second Messenian war. The descendants of the old 
Messenians, who had remained for so long a ])eriod without any 
fixed position in Greece, were incorporated in the new city, 
together with various Helots and misctdlaricjous siittlers ^vho had 
no claim to a similar genealogy. The gn<Is and heroes of the 
Messeniau race were reverentially in voked at this great ceremony, 
especially the great hero Aristomendsji and the sight of Mount 
Ithdmd, the ardour of the newly establihlied citizo.ns, the hatred 
and apprehension of Sparta, ojicrating an a iiowerlul stimulus to 
the creation and multiplication of what an* called traditions^ 
sufficed to (*xpan<l the few facts Icuow'u resjusding the Htruggles of 
till* old Mesaenians into a van(*ty of details, fn almost 
theTimo^ ali these stories wit iliscover a colouring unfavourable 
after the to Sparta, coutrastnig forcibly with the account given 
SmSc Discourse called Archidfimiis, 

whiith a Spartan might 
“ ^ ’ take of the ancient com j nests of his forefathers. But 
a clear proof that these Messsenian stories had no real basis of 
tradition is shown in the contmdictory statements respitct.ing the 
pnncipM hero AristomenCiH ; for some place him in tlie first, 
others in the second, of the two wars. Diodilrus and Myrdn 
both placed him in the first ; Rliianus in the socomi. Tliough 


KJeonnifl and AnstomonfiB Very 
pTobahly it was taken from Wphor««— 
though this wo do not know. 

For tho «tatement« of PausantaK 
respecting MyrCn and Bhiaime, «cc 
XV. 0 liesidoH MyrAn and Rhlanuh, 
however, lie seeiuH to have twcuivoii 


oral Ht {if <*incntH from contemporary 
MoKHi'ulttnH nnd ta<'oda‘iiiouhmH ; at 
IwiHt on Horiio oocaMionH ho statos and 
contrastH tlie two contradfctoiy Htones 
(Jv. 4, 4 { iv r*. 1). 

U*uu«an. Iv. 27, 2-3; Diodor, \v 
77. 
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Pausanias gives it as his opinion that the account of the latter is 
preferable, and that Ai'istomen^s really belongs to the second 
Messenian war, it appears to me that the one statement is as 
much worthy of belief as the other, and that there is no sufficient 
evidence for deciding between them — a conclusion which is sub- 
stantially the same with that of Wesseling, who thinks that there 
were two persons named Aristomen^s, one in the first Absence of 
and one in the second war.i This inextricable con- 
fusion respecting the greatest name in Messenian traditions 
antiquity, shows how little any genuine stream of these^Tis 
tradition can here be recognised. djctaSis 

Pausanias states the first Messenian war as begin- about the 
ning in B.C. 743 and lasting till B 0 724 — the second hercfins^ 
as begmning in B.c. 685 and lasting till b.o. 668. tomenes 
Neither of these dates rests upon any assignable positive authority ; 
but the time assigned to the fiist war seems probable, 
while that of the second is apjiarently too early th^firs^^ 
Tyrtseus authenticates both the duration of the fi^rst 
war, twenty years, and the eminent services rendered 
in it by the Spartan king Theopompus.* He says moreover 


iSeeDiodoi Fragiu hb viii vol iv. 
p SO. lu his summary of Mea&eman 
events (xv 0f>) he represents it as a 
matter on ■wmch authois differed, 
whether Anstomen^s belonged to the 
hrst or second war Clemens Alexond 
(Pi'ot. p -ib) places him in the the 
same as MyiOn, by mentioning him as 
having killed Theopompus 

Wesseling observes (ad Diod i c ), 
*‘Duo fueiunt Aiistoraones, uteique in 
Messenioium contra Spartanos hello 
illustnssimus, alter postenore, piiore 
alter bello ” 

Unless this duplication of homo- 
nymous poisons can be shown to be 
robable, by some coll.itcial evidence, 
consider it only as tantamount to a 
confession, that the di&culty is in- 
soluble 

Pausanias is reserved m his manner 
of giving judgment, —6 fj.evroi 
fiivTii y,^ yeyovev ewl tov 

TTokiiLOv rov vtrr^pov (iV. 6) MuUer 
(Donans, i 7, *1) goes much too far 
when he affirms that the statement of 
Myrdn was “ in the teeth of all tradi- 
tion”. Muller states incorrectly the 
citation from Plutarch, Agis, c. 21 
(see his note h), Plutarch there says 
2 - 


nothing about Tyrtreus he says that 
the Messeniaus afiiimed that their 
hero Ai istomenfis had liHed the Spartan 
king Theopompus, wheieas the Lace- 
dmmonjiiijb said that he had only 
wounded the king Accoiding to both 
accounts, then, it would appear that 
Aiistomenfis belonged to the Jaat Mes- 
seman wai, not to the second 

3 Tyrtmus, Fiagm 6, Gaisford But 
Tyitfpus ought not to be undei stood 
to affirm distmctly (as Pausanias, Mr. 
dniton, and MtUler all think) that 
Theopompus survived and put a close 
to the war his language might consist 
with the supposition that Theopompus 
had been slain in the war-^Oi/ Sta 
(Theopompus) Mecrcnjn^v etKofiev «vpiJ- 

Xopov. 

For we smely might be authorised 
in saying— “ It was through Epamei- 
iiOndas that the Spartans were con- 
qnered andhumhled. or it was through 
Lord Nelson that the French fleet was 
destroyed m the last war,” though 
both of them perished m the accom- 
plishment. 

Tyrtseus therefore does not contra- 
dict the assertion, that Theopompus 
was slam by Anstomeuds, nor can he 
■22 
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(speaking during the second war), ‘^the fathers of our fathers 
conquered Mess^n^”; thus loosely indicating the relative dates 
of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokrat^s, whose words date 
from a time when the city of Messen^ was onlj’' a recent 
SSed foundation) professed to have seized the territory, 

s^a^ns Partly in revenge for the impiety of the Messenians 

‘ in killing their own king the Herakleid Kresphont^s, 
whose relative had appealed to Sparta lor aid—partly by sen- 
tence of the Delphian oracle. Such were the causes which had 
induced them first to invade the country, and they had conquered 
it after a struggle of twenty years.^ The Lacedaemonian explana- 
tions, as given in Pausanias, seem for the most part to be counter- 
statements arranged after the time when the Messenian version, 
evidently the interesting and popular account, had become 
circulated. 

It has already been stated that the Lacedaemonians and 
Messenians had a joint border temple and sacrifice in honour 
of Artemis Limnatis, dating ficom the earliest times of their 
establishment in Peloponnisus. The site of this temple near 
the upper course of the nver ITedon, in the mountainous 
territory north-east of Kalamata, but west of the highest ridge 
of Taygetus, has recently been exactly verified — and it seems in 
these early days to have belonged to Sparta. That the quarrel 
began at one of these border sacrifices was the statement of both 
parties, Lacedaemonians and Messenians. According to the latter, 
the Lacedaemonian king T§leklus laid a snare for the Messenians, 
by dressing up some youthful Spartans as virgins and giving 
them daggers ; whereupon a contest ensued, in which the Spartans 
were worsted and T^leklus slam. That Tlleklus was slam at the 
temple by the Messenians was also the account of the Spartans ; 
but they affirmed that he was slain in attempting to defend some 
yoimg Lacedaemonian maidens, who were sacrificing at the 
temple, against outrageous violence from the Messenian youth.® 


be cited as a witness to prore that 
Anstomenfis did not live aunng the 
first Messenian war which is the 
purpose for which Pausanias quotes 
him (iv S) 

1 Isokratds (Arehidamus), Or. vi. p 
121—122. 


a Strabo (v3 p 267) gives a siinilar 
aceoimt of the saciilege and murderous 
conduct of the Messenian youth at the 
temple of Artemis Limnatis His 
version, substantially agieemg with 
that of the Lacedsemomans, seems to 
be borrowed from Antio^us, the 
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In spite of the death of this king, however, the war did not 
actually break out until some little time after, when ^ 
Alkamenes and Theopompus were kings at Sparta, 
and Antiochus and Androkles, sons of Phintas, ^^ir^by the 
kings of Messenia. The immediate cause of it was, a Messemans 
private altercation between the Messenian Polychares temple of 
{victor at the fourth Olympiad, b.c. 764) and the jLimnatis. 
-Spartan Eusephnus. Polychar^s having been grossly 
injured by Eusephnus, and his claim for redress having been 
rejected at Sparta, took revenge by aggressions upon other Lace- 
dsemonians. The Messenians refused to give him up ; though one 
of the two kings, Androkles, strongly insisted upon First Mes- 
domgso, and maintained his opinion so earnestly against seman wai 
the opposite sense of the majority and of his brother Antiochus, 
that a tumult arose, and he was slain. The Lacedsemonians, now 
resolving upon war, struck the first blow without any formal 
•declaration, by surprising the border town of Ampheia, and 
putting its defenders to the swoid. They farther overran the 
Messenian teriitory, and attacked some other towns, but without 
success. Eupha^s, who had now succeeded his father Antiochus 
as king of Messenia, summoned the forces of the country and 
carried on the war against them with energy and boldness. For 


contemporary of ThucydidSs, and is 
theiefoie earlier than the foundation 
of MessOnd by Epamemdndas, fiom 
which event the philo-Mosseman 
statements take their iise. Antio- 
chus, writing during the plenitude of 
Lacedsemonian power, would naturally 
look upon the Messenians as ii retriev- 
ably piostrate, and the impiety here 
nanated would in his mind be the 
natural cause why the divine judg- 
ments oveitook them Ephorus gives 
^ similar account (ap. Strabo vi. p. 
280) 

Compare Herakleidfis Ponticus (ad 
calcem Ciagii De Rep. Laced p. 628) 
and Justm, iii 4 

The possession of this temple of 
Artemis Limnatis— and of the Ager 
Benthehatfis, the distnct in which it 
was situated~was a subject of con- 
stant dispute between the Lacedee- 
monians and Messenians after the 
foundation of the city of MessSnd, 
even down to the time of the Roman 
-emperor Tihenus (Tacit. Annal. iv 48) 
.See Stephan. Byz. v. AeXBdviot , ; Pan- 


san. lu. 2, 6, iv. 4, 2; iv. 81, 8 Strabo, 
vui p 862 

Foi the situation of the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis, and the descuption 
of the Agor Bentheliatfis, see Professor 
Ross, Reisen im Poloponnes, i. p 6— 
11. He discovered two boundary- 
stones with insciiptions, dating from 
the time of the early Roman emperors, 
marking the confines of Lacedmmon 
and Mess6n6 ; both on the line of the 
highest ridge of Taygetus, where the 
waters separate east and west, and 
considerably to the eastward of the 
temple of Artemis Limnatis, so that at 
that time the Ager Denthehatds was 
considered a part of Messenia 

I now find that Colonel Leake 
^eloponnesiaca, p. 181) regards these 
inscriptions discovered by Professor 
Ross as not proving that the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis was situated near 
the spot where they were found. His 
authority weighs much with me on 
such a point, though the arguments 
which he here employs do not seem to 
me conclusive. 
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tlie first four years of the war the Lacedsemouians made no 
progress, and even incurred the ridicule of the old men of their 
nation* as faint-hearted warriors. In the fifth year, however, 
they undertook a more vigorous invasion, under their two kmgs, 
Theopompus and Polyd6rus, who were met by Euphaes with the 
full force of the Messenians. A desperate battle ensued, in which 
it does not seem that either side gained much advantage . 
nevertheless the Messenians found themselves so much enfeebled 
by it, that they were forced to take refuge on the fortified 
mountain of IthdmS, abandoning the rest of the country. In 
Messenian ^beir distress they sent to solicit counsel and protection 
Eu^ads Delphi, but their messenger brought back the 

an(f Aiisto- appalling answer that a virgin of the royal race of 
ddmus iSpytus must be sacrificed for their salvation. At 
the tragic scene which ensues, Aristodimus puts to death his own 
daughter, yet without satisfying the exigencies of the oracle. The 
war still continued, and in the thirteenth year of it another 
hard-fought battle took place, in which the brave EuphaSs was 
slain, but the result was again indecisive, Aristod^mus, being 
elected king in his place, prosecuted the war strenuously. The 
fifth year of his reign is signalised by a third general battle, 
wherein the Corinthians assist the Spartans, and the Arcadians 
and Sikyonians are on the side of Messenia ; the victory is here 
decisive on the side of Anstoddmus, and the Lacedssmonians are 
driven back into their own territory.^ It was now their turn to 
Messenians envoys and ask advice from the Delphian oracle, 

concentrate The remaining events of the war exhibit a series, 
on Mount partly of stratagems to fulfil the injunctions of the 
Ster^^ pnestess,— partly of prodigies in which the divine 
long siege wrath is manifested against the Messenians. The 
completely king Aristod6mns, agonised with the thought that he 
conqLuered. daughter without saving his country, 

puts an end to his own life.^ In the twentieth year of the war 
the Messenians abandoned Ith6m4, which the Lacedaemonians 

1 It is perhaps to this occasion that The story of the Paitheniss, ob- 
the story of the Bpeimakti m Theo- scuie and unintelligible as it is, 
pompus referred (ap Athense n. p belongs to the foundation of the 
271),— Helots adopted into the sleep- colony of Taras or Tarentum (Strabo, 
ing-place of their masters who had vi. p. 279). 

been slam in the war, and who were 2 See Plutarch, De Supeistitione, p. 
subsequently enfranchised. 188. 
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razed to the ground • the rest of the country being speedily 
conquered, such of the inhabitants as did not flee either to 
Arcadia or to Eleusis were reduced to complete submission. 

Such IS the abiidgment of what Pausanias^ gives as the 
narrative of the first Messenian war. Most of his details bear 
the evident stamp of mere late romance ; and it will easily be 
seen that the sequence of events presents no plausible explanation 
of that which is really indubitable — ^the result The twenty years’ 
war and the final abandonment of Ithdm^ is attested by Tyrtseus 
beyond all doubt, as well as the harsh treatment of Haish 
the conquered — “Like asses worn down by heavy 
burthens,”- says the Spartan poet, “they were 
compelled to make over to their masters an entire conquered 
lialf of the produce of their fields, and to come in the 
garb of woe to Sparta, themselves and their wives, as Sparta 
mourners at the decease ot the kings and principal persons”. 
The revolt of their descendants, against a yoke so oppressive, goes 


by the name of the second Messenian war. 

Had we possessed the account of the first Messenian war as 
given by Myrdn and Diodorus, it would evidently Revolt of 


have been very different from the above, because theMes- 
they included Aristomen^s in it, and to him the agamst 
leading parts would be assigned. As the narrative 


now stands in Pausanias, we are not introduced to Mes^niaa 
that great Messenian hero — the Achilles of the Epic Anstome- 
of Rhianus® — until the second war, in which his 


gigantic proportions stand prominently forward. He is the great 
champion of his country in the three battles which are represented 
as taking place during this war: the first, with indecisive result, at 
Derse ; the second, a signal victory on the part of the Messenians, 
at the Boar’s Grave ; the third, an equally signal defeat, in conse- 


1 See Pansan iv 6—14 
An elaborate discussion is to be seen 
in Manso’s Sparta on the authorities 
vv'hom Pausanias has followed m his 
Histoiy of the Messenian Wars, 18. 
Belize, tom u p 264. 

“It would evidently be folly (he 
observes, p 270) to suppose that in 
the history of the Messenian wars, as 
Pausamas lays them before us, we 
possess the trw histoiy of these 
-events 


2 Tyrtseus, Pragm. 6, 6 (Schneide- 
win) 

G F Hermann conceives the treat- 
ment of the Messenians after the first 
war as mild in comparison with what 
it became after the second (Lebrbuch 
der Onech. Staatsalterthumer, sect. 
81), a supposition which the empbaiio 
words of Tyrtseus render inadmis> 
sible 

2 This is the express comparison 
introduced by Pausanias, iv. 6, 2. 
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quence of the traitorous fligM of Aristotrat^s king of the Arcadian 
Orchomenos, who, ostensibly embracing the alliance of the Messe- 
nians, had received bribes from Sparta. Thrice did Aristomenes 
sacrifice to Zeus IthomatSs the sacrifice called Hekatomphonia,! 
reserved for those who had slain with their owa hands 100 
enemies m battle. At the head of a chosen band he earned his 
incursions more than once into the heart of the Lacedaemonian 
terntory, surprised Amyklae and Phans, and even penetrated by 
night into the unfoitified precinct of Sparta itself, where he 
suspended his shield as a token of defiance m the temple of 
AthSn^ Ohalkioekus Thrice was he taken prisoner, but on two 
occasions marvellously escaped before he could be conveyed to 
Sparta : the thud occabion was more fatal, and he was cast by 
order of the Spartans into the Keadas, a deep rocky cavity in 
Mount Taygetus into which it was their habit to precipitate 
criminals. But even in this emergency the divine 
rous^ex- * aid" was not withheld from him. While the fifty 
Messenians who shared his punishment were all killed 
es<^pes— by the shock, he alone was both supported by the gods 
the second SO as to reach the bottom unhurt, and enabled to find 
Messemans unexpected means of escape. F or when, abandoning 
again con- all hope, he had wrapped himself up m his cloak to 
quered perceived a fox creeping about among the dead 

bodies : waiting until the animal approached him, he grasped its 
tail, defending himself from its bites as well as he could by means 
of his cloak ; and being thus enabled to find the aperture by 
which the fox had entered, enlarged it sufficiently for crawling 
out himself To the surprise both of friends and enemies he 
again appeared alive and vigorous at Eira. That fortified 
mountain, on the banks of the river FTedon, and near the Ionian 
sea, had been occupied by the Messenians after the battle in 
which they had been betrayed by Aristokrates the Arcadian ; it 
was there that they had concentrated their whole force, as in the 
former war at Ith6m§, abandoning the rest of the country. Under 

iplutarcli. Sept Sapient Convi- p. 856) states that Herodotus had men- 
Tinm, p. 159. tinned Aristomenes as having- been 

3 Pausan. iv. 18, 4. 'ApLoroniv-nv made prisoner by the Lacecljemonians : 

re roL aWa Beiav rts, /cal 55) icat rSre but Plutarch must here have been de- 
i<b-6\acr<nv ceived by his memory, for Herodotua 

Kutarch (De Herodot Malignitat does not mention Aristomenfis. 
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the conduct of Anstomenes, assisted by the prophet Theoklus, 
they maintained this strong position for eleven years At length 
they were compelled to abandon it. Yet as in the case of Ith6ni6 
the final determining circumstances are represented to have been, 
not any superiority of bravery or organization on the part of the 
Lacedaemonians, but treacherous betrayal and stratagem, seconding 
the fatal decree of the gods. Unable to maintain Eira longer, 
Anstomenes, with his sons and a body of his countrymen, forced 
his way through the assailants and quitted the country — some of 
them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and finally migrating to 
Rhegium. He himself passed the remainder of his days in 
Rhodes, where he dwelt along with his son-in-law Damagltus, 
the ancestor of the noble Rhodian family called the Diagorids, 
celebrated for its numerous Olympic victories. 

Such are the mam features of what Pausanias calls ^ the second 
Messcman war, or of what ought rather to be called Narrative of 
the Aristomeneis of the poet Rhianus. That after 
the foundation of Mess^n^, and the recall of the exiles *om the 
by Epamein6ndas, favour and credence were found for ^bianus, 
many tales respecting the prowess of the ancient hero 
whom they invoked^ in their libations — tales well ofciedit 
calculated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and to 
inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new inhabitants — 
there can be little doubt And the Messeman maidens of that 
day may well have sung in their public processional sacrifices,^ 
how “ Anstomenes pursued the flying Lacedaemonians down to 
the mid-plain of Stenykierus and up to the very summit of the 
mountain”. From such stories {traditions they ought not to be 
denominated) Rhianus may doubtless have borrowed ; but if proof 
were wanting to show how completely he looked at his materials 


1 The narrative in Pausanias, iv 16 
—24. 

Accordina to an incidental notice in 
Herodotus, the Samians afifinned that 
they had aided LacedmmCn in war 
against MessSnfi,— at what period we 
do not know (Herodot. m 56). 

Toi>9 fid Meo‘(njrtovs oTfia avrbv «trl 
Tols tnrovfiatff ’Api<rro/aej^v Ni/eoju.:^fiov? 
KcXovvrws (Pausan. li 14, 6). The 
practice still continued in his time 
Compare also Pausan. iv. 27, 3 ; iv. 
32,a-4. 


8 Pausanias heard the song himself 
^IV^ 16, 4;) — ^’BjrdAc'yov ^<rna rb ical 
in <^86iJ.tvoy : 

^Esr T« et 

opoff afcpov 

Etirer’ ’Apicrro/irfjojs rolg AoKtBatftovCon 

According to one story, the Lace- 
dsemomans were said to have got 
possession of the person of Ansto- 
menfis and killed him : they found in 
him a hairy heart (Steph Byz. v 
*Av 8 a.vCa)i, 
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from tlie point of view of the poet and not from that of the 
historian, we should find it in the remarkable fact noticed by 
Pausanias. Rhianns represented LeotychidSs as having been king 
of Sparta during the second Messenian war : now Leotychid^ (as 
Pausanias observes) did not reign until near a century and a half 
afterwards, during the Persian invasion.^ 

To the great champion of Messenia, during this war, we may 
The poet oppose on the side of Sparta another remarkable 
Tyrtaeus, person, less striking as a character of romance, but 
Sparta— his more interesting in many ways to the historian — 
Scy^an'd ^ Diean the poet Tyrtseus, a native of Aphidnae in 
mtiuence. Attica, an inestimable ally of the Lacedmmonians 
SpaWn during most part of this second struggle According 
to a story — which however has the air paitly of a 
boast of the later Attic orators — ^the Spartans, disheartened at the 
first successes of the Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, 
and were directed to ask for a leader from Athens. The Athenians 
complied by sending Tyrtseus, whom Pausanias and J ustin represent 
as a lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched with a view of 
nominally obeying the oracle, and yet rendering no real assistance.^ 
This seems to be a colouring put upon the story by later writers, 
but the intervention of the Athemans in the matter in any way 
deserves little credit ^ It seems more probable that the legendary 
connexion of the Dioskuri with Aphidnae, celebrated at or near 
that time by the poet Alkman, bi ought about through the 
Delphian oracle the presence of the ApMnaean poet at Sparta. 


1 Pausan iv. 16, 1 ii. P 73) . compare Paasan iv 14, 6. 

Perhaps Leotychidds was king I may lemark that Pausanias 
during the last revolt of the Helots throughout his account of the second 
or Messenians m 464 B C , which is Messenian war names king Anaxander 
called the third Messeman wai. He as leading the Lacedeemoman troops : 
seems to have been then in exile, m but he has no authonty for so doinc, 
consequence of his venality duimg the as we see by iv. 15, 1. It is a pure cal- 
Thessalian expedition— but not yet culation of his own from the irar^ptav 
dead (Herodot vi. 72). Of the reality irctrepe? of Tyrtseus. 
of what Mr Ginton calls the thud spausan iv. 15, 8; Justin, iii. 6,4. 
Messenian war in 490 B C , I see no Compare Plato, Degg. u p. 680; Diodor. 
adequate proof (see Fast. Hell, vol i. xv. 66, Dycurg. cont Leocrat. n. 162. 
p 267). Philochorus and KallisthenSs also re- 

The poem of Khianus was entitled presented him as a native of Anhidnae 
MeacrnviaKd* He also Composed 0e<rflr«« in Attica, which Strabo connroverts 
A«a, ^HAtouea, Axtu/ca. See the frag- upon slender grounds (viii. p. 862); 
ments — they are very few— in Duntzers Philochor Fr. 66 (Didot). 

Collection, p. 67—77. ® Plutarch, Theseus, c. 88 : Pausan. 

He seems to have mentioned Niko- i 41, 6 ; Welcker, Alkma n. Fragm. p. 
teleia, the mothei of AnstomenSs (Fr. 2a 
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Respecting the lameness of Tyrtseus, we can say nothing. But 
that he was a schoolmaster (if we are constrained to employ an 
unsuitable term) is highly probable— for in that day, minstrels 
who composed and sung poems weie the only persons from whom 
the youth received any mental training. Moreover his sway over 
the youthful mind is particularly noted in the compliment paid 
to him in after-days by king Leonidas— “ Tyrtseus was an adept 
in ticklmg the souls of youth We see enough to satisfy us that 
he was by birth a stranger, though he became a Spartan by the 
subsequent recompense of citizenship conferred upon him — ^that 
he was sent through the Delphian oracle — that he was an 
impressive and efficacious minstrel — and that he had moreover 
sagacity enough to employ his talents for present purposes and 
diverse needs , being able not merely to reanimate the languishing 
courage of the baffied warrioi, but also to soothe the discontents 
of the mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained 
undiminibhed popularity among the Spartans, ^ contributed much 
to determine the ultimate issue of this war, there is no reason to 
doubt ; nor is his name the only one to attest the susceptibility 
of the Spartan mind in that day towards music and Musical ^ 
poetry. The first establishment of the Karneian 
festival, with its musical competition at Sparta, falls spaitans. 
•during the period assigned by Pausanias to the second Messenian 
war : the Lesbian harper Terpander, who gained the first recorded 
prize at this solemnity, is affirmed to have been sent for by the 
Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the Delphian oracle, and to 
have been the means of appeasing a sedition. In like manner, 
the Kretan Tlialetas was invited thither during a pestilence, which 
his art (as it is pretended) contributed to heal (about 620 b.o ) ; 
.and Alkman, Xenokritus, Polymnastus, and Sakadas, all foreigners 
by birth, found favourable reception, and acquired popularity by 
their music and poetry. With the exception of Sakadas, who is 
a little later, all these names fall in the same century as Tyrtseus, 
between 660 B.a— 610 B o. The fashion which the Spartan music 
continued for a long time to maintain is ascribed chiefly to the 
genius of Terpander.^ 

I Plutarch, Kleomen. c 2, Aya&hs Lycurgus cent Leocrat p 168. 
ve<op il/vxa.9 alKoAAetv. 8 See Plutarch, Do MuaidL pp. 1184, 

3 Phuoohoriu}, Fiag 56, ed. Didot ; 1142, li4a 
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TTie training in wMcli a Spartan passed Ins life consisted of 
exercises warlike, social, and religious, blended together. While 
the individual, strengthened by gymnastics, went through his 
painful lessons of fatigue, endurance, and aggression, the citizens 
collectively were kept m the constant habit of simultaneous and 
regulated movement m the warlike march, in the religious dance^ 
and in the social procession. Music and song, being constantly 
employed to direct the measure and keep alive the spirit^ of these 
multitudinous movements, became associated with the most 
powerful feelings which the habitual self-suppression of a Spartan 
permitted to arise, and especially with those sympathies which 
are communicated at once to an assembled crowd Indeed the 
musician and the mmstrel were the only persons who ever 
addressed themselves to the feelings of a Lacedaemonian assembly. 
Moreover the simple music of that early day, though destitute of 
artistical merit and superseded afterwards by more complicated 
combinations, had nevertheless a pronounced ethical character. 

It wrought much more powerfully on the impulses 
and resolutions of the hearers, though it tickled the 
ear less gratefully, than the scientific compositions of 
afteidays. Farther, each particular style of music 
had its own appropriate mental effect — the Phrygian 
mode imparted a wild and maddening stimulus ; the Dorian mode 
created a settled and deliberate resolution, exempt alike from the 
desponding and from the impetuous sentiments.® What is called 
the Dorian mode seems to be in reality the old native Greek 
mode as contradistinguished from the Phrygian and Lydian — 
these being the three primitive modes, subdivided and combined 
only in later times, with which the fiist Grecian musicians became 
conversant. It probably acquired its title of Dorian from the 
musical celebrity of Sparta and Argos, during the seventh and 
sixth centunes before the Christian sera; but it belonged as much 
to the Arcadians and Achseans as to the Spartans and Argeians. 
And the marked ethical effects, produced both by the Dorian and 


Powerful 
ethical 
effect of 
the old 
Oreciaa 
music. 


1 Thucyd, V. 00 ; Xenoph Eep 
Laced c. 18. 

^ See the treatise of Plutarch, De 
MusicA, passim, especially c. 17, p. 
1186, Ac , 33, p. 1143. Plato, Bep. hi. 
p. 399 ; Arist, Pol. viii 6, 6—8. 


The excellent treatise De Metns- 
Piudari, prefixed by M Boeckh to his 
edition of Pindar, is full of instruction 
upon this as wm as upon all other 
points connected with the Grecian 
music (see hb. iu o 8, p. 238). 
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the Phrygian modes in ancient times, are facts perfectly well- 
attested, however difficult they may be to explain upon any 
general theory of music. 

That the impression produced by Tyrtseus at Sparta, therefore, 
w-ith his martial music, and emphatic exhortations to bravery in 
the field, as well as union at home, should have been very con- 
siderable, is perfectly consistent with the character both of the age 
and of the people; especially as he is represented to have appeared 
pursuant to the inj unction of the Delphian oracle From the scanty 
fragments remaining to us of his elegies and anapaests, however, we 
can satisfy ourselves only of two facts • first, that the war was long, 
obstmately contested, and dangerous to Sparta as well as to the 
Messenians , next, that other parties in Peloponnesus took part 
on both sides, especially on the side of the Messemans. So 
frequent and harassing were the aggressions of the Sufferings 
latter upon the Spartan territory, that a large portion ^ ^i^tans 
of the border land was left uncultivated scarcity in the 
ensued, and the proprietors of the deserted farms, Ifes^^Lan 
driven to despair, pressed for a redivision of the ^^r 
landed property in the state. It was in appeasing these 
discontents that the poem of Tyrtseus called Eunomia, “ Legal 
ordei,” was found signally beneficial.^ It seems certain that a 
considerable portion of the Arcadians, together with the Pisatse 
and the Triphylians, took part with the Messenians ; there are 
also some statements numbenng the Eleians among their allies, 
but this appears not probable. The state of the case rather 
seems to have been, that the old quarrel between the Eleians and 
the Pisatse respecting the right to preside at the Olympic games, 
which had already burst forth during the preceding century in 
the reign of the Argeian Pheiddn, still continued. Unwilling 
dependents of Elis, the Pisatse and Triphylians took part with 
the subject Messenians, while the masters at Elis and Sparta 
made common cause, as they had before done against Pheidon ® 
Pantaledn king of Pisa, revolting from Elis, acted as commander 
of his countrymen in co-operation with the Messenians ; and he 
IS farther noted for having, at the period of the 34th Olympiad 
(644 B.O.), marched a body of troops to Olympia, and thus 

1 Arist Polit. y 7, 1 ; Pausan. iv 1 8 , 2 . 866, where the N«(7ropo5 Myovot. meaa 

JiPausan. vi. 12, 2; Strabo, viu p the Pyhans of Tiiphyha 
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•dispossessed the Eleians, on "that occasion, of the presidency : 
that particular festival— as well as the 8th Olympiad, in which 
Pheid6n interfered,— and the 104th Olympi^, m which the 
Arcadiaus marched m, — were always marked on the Eleian 
register as non-Olympiads, or informal celebrations We may 
reasonably connect this temporary triumph of the Pisatans with 
the Messenian war, masmuch as they were no match for the 
Eleians single-handed, while the fraternity of Sparta with 
is in perfect harmony with the scheme of Peloponnesian politics 
which we have observed as prevalent even before and durmg the 
Date of the days of Pheiddn ^ The second Messenian war will 
B®c^b 48 ~^* beginning somewhere about the 33rd 

Olympiad, or 648 B.O., between seventy and eighty 

^ Respecting the position of the *0/ti.^aXift>vos yjvCKa cturbs crrpaTTj- 
Eleians and Ehsatae during the second y^o-ou tov TrbXejaov toI^ AoKeSotp-ovtoty, 
Messenian -war, there la confusion in &c Heie it is obvious that in the 
the ditterent statements . as they can- enumeiation of allies, the Arcadians 
not all be reconciled, we are compelled ought to have been included , accord- 
to make a choice uigly both O Muller and Mi Clinton 

That the Eleians were allies of (ad annum 672 b c.) agree in altering 
Sparta, and the Pisatans of Messenia the passage thus . they msevt the 
-also that the contests of Sparta and words icat^ApKaSa? attei the word 
Mesaema were mii.ed up with those of ‘HXetovv, so that both JSletans and 
Elis and Pisa about the agonothesia of Pisatans appear as allies of Messenia 
the Olympic games— is coufoimable to at once I submit that this is impio- 
one distinct statement of Strabo (viii. bable in itself, and inconsistent with 
pp 355, 358), and to the passage in the passage of Stiabo previously 
Phavorinns v Avycto?, an<l is more- noticed, the propei way of altering 
over indirectly sustained by the view the passage is (in my judgment) to 
given m Pausanias lospecting the substitute the word’Apxafi as in 3?/’acfi 
lelations between Elis and Pisa (vi of the word ’HXetous, which makes 
22, 2), wheieby it clearly appears that the two passages of Stiabo consistent 
the agonothesia was a matter of with each other, and haidly does greater 
standing dispute between the two, violence to the text 
until the Pisatans were finally crushed As opposed to the view here adopted, 

by the Eleians in the time of Pyi rbiis, there is undoubtedly the passage of 
son of PantaleCn Eaither, this same Pausanias (iv 16, 4) which numbers the 
view IS really conformable to another Eleians among the allies of Messenia, 
passage in Strabo, which, as now and takes no notice of the Pisat». 
printed, appears to contradict it, bu« The afifiimation of Julius Africamis 
which is recognised by Miiller and (ap Ensebium, Chronic i p 145, that 
•others as needing correction, though the Pisatse revolted from Elis in the 
the correction which they propose 80th Olympiad, and celebrated the 
seems to me not the best. The passage Olympic games themselves until 01. 
•(viu, p. 862) stands thus nxeovaKts 6’ 62, for twenty-two successive cere- 
e7roXeVT)<rotv(MosseniansandLaced8emo- monies) is in contradiction— first, with 
niansjStcaraf A;ro(rrd<rei$r(bvM<(r<r7;viW. Pausanias (vi 22, 2), which appears to 
Tijv oZv irptaTjjv Kardxrjjortv airwv me a dear and vsbluable statement, 
Tvprotos iv roU Kara from its particular reference to the 

rovsr&virartpMv irarepas yeveerBaf rfiv three non-Olympiads— secondly, vnth 

devrepav, Ka6>’ ^v ik6ix€vof. avtifiaxovs Pausanias (v 9, 4), when the Eleians 
'HAe^ovs Kal ’Apyei'ov? ical ttioraTas in the 60th Olympiad determme the 
aTrdflTTTjerav, ’Apied8wv fiiv ’AptorTOKpdnjv number of HeUanodikm. I agree with 
Tbv 'Opyoix^vov jSaortXdtt Trap«xo/a«V<i>v Corsim (Fasti Attici, t. ill. p. 47) in 
irrparrfyov, TLicrarmy Si TLavraXtovra rov settmg aside the passage of Jtmus 
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years after the close of the first, and lasting, according to Pausanias, 
seventeen years; according to Plutarch, more than twenty y ears. ^ 
Many of the Messenians who abandoned their country after 
this second conquest are said to have found shelter 
and sympathy among the Arcadians, who admitted of the 
them to a new home and gave them their daughters 
in marriage ; and who moreover punished severely 
the treason of Ariatokratds, king of Orchomenus, in Ar^dmn 
abandoning the Messenians at the battle of the Trench, 

That perfidious leader was put to death and his race 
dethroned, while the crime as well as the punishment was farther 
commemorated by an inscription, which was to be seen near the 
altar of Zeus Lykaeus in Ai'cadia. The inscription doubtless 


Afncanus Mr Clinton (F H p 253) 
IS displeased with Corsini foi this 
suspicion, but he himself virtually 
does the same thing, foi in order to 
reconcile Jul Afncanus with Pau- 
samas, he intioduoes a supposition 
quite different fiom what is asseibed 
by either of them , 4 e. a joint agono- 
thesia by Eleians and Pisatans 
together This hypothesis of Mi 
Clinton appeals to me gratuitous and 
inadmissible Afncanus himself meant 
to state somethmg quite diflerent, and 
I imagine him to nave been mnsled 
by an eironeous authority See Mi 
Clinton, P. H ad ann 000 u c. to 680 

1 Plutarch, De Sera Num Vind. 
p 6iS , Pausan iv 16, 1 ; iv IT, 3 , 
iv 23, 2. 

The date of the second Messenian 
war, and the interval between the 
second and the hist, are points 
respecting which also there is iire- 
concilablo discrepancy of statement 
we can only choose the most piobafde * 
see the passages collected and can- 
vassed in 0 Miiller (Dorians, i 7, 11, 
and in Mr Clinton, Fast Hollen. vol 
i., Appendix 2, p 257) 

According to Pausanias, the second 
war lasted fiom B c ()86— f)G8, and there 
was an interval between the first and 
the second war of 80 years. Justin 
(ill 5) reckons an interval of eighty 
years , Eusebius an interval of ninety 
years The mam evidence is the pas- 
sage of Tyitseus, wherein that poet, 
speaking duiing the second war, says, 
**^The fathers 01 our fathers conquered 
Mess^nd **. 


Ml Clinton adheies very nearly to 
the view of Pausannis, he supposes 
that the real dato is only six yeais 
lower (670—062). But I agioo with 
Clavier (Histoire des Piemieis Temps 
de la Giece, tup 2tJ3) and O Miillei 
(I c) in thinking that an mtoi val of 
thii*ty-nme yearb is too short to suit 
the phrase of ficthe) s' lut/iet a Speaking 
in the niesent year (1840), it would not 
be hold piopei to say, “ The fathers ot 
our fathers earned on the wai between 
1763 and the peace of Amions ” * we 
should rather say, “ The fathers of our 
fatheis cHiiied on the Ainoiican war 
and the Soven Yeais’ wai An age is 
rrutriul byitsraatnie and eveneldeilv 
merabeis~by those between thiity-favc 
and fifty-five yoais of age 

Agieemg as I do here with O 
Mdlloi, against Mr Clinton, I also 
agiee with him in thinking that the 
best maik winch wo possess of the date 
of the second Messenian war is the 
statement respecting Pantaloftu the 
34bh Olympi.ul, which Pant<de0n celo- 
biated, probably fell withm the time 
of the wai ; which would thus be 
brought dovm much later than the 
time assigned by Pausani.is, yet not 
so fai down as that named by Eusebius 
and Justin the exact year of its com- 
mencement, however, we have no means 
of fixing 

Krebs, m his discussions on the 
Fragments of the lost Books of Bio- 
d6rus, thmks that that histoiian 

S laced the beginning of the second 
lessenian war m the 85th Olympiad 
(B,c. 640) (Krebs, Lectiones Diodorese, 
p 264—200) 
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<ixisted in tlie days of Kallistheii^s, in the generation after the 
restoration of MessenI But whether it had any existence prior 
to that event, or what degree of truth there may be in the story 
about Aiistokrates, we are unable to determine:^ the son of 
Aristokrat^s, named Aristod^mus, is alleged in another authority 
to have reigned afterwards at Orchomenus ® That which stands 
strongly marked is, the sympathy of Arcadians and Messenians 
against Sparta — a sentiment which was in its full vigour at the 
time of the restoiation of Messdn^ 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated by the complete 
Spartans subjugation of the Messenians. Such of them as 
acqune the remained in the country were reduced to a servitude 
probably not less hard than that which Tyrtaeus 
Taygetus. described them as having endured between the first 
war and the second. In after-times, the whole territory which 
figures on the map as Messenia, — south of the river Hedon, and 
westward of the summit of Taygetus, — appears as subject to 
Sparta, and as forming the western portion of Laconia ; distri- 
buted (in what proportion we know not) between Perioekic towns 
and Helot villages. By what steps, or after what degree of 
farther resistance, the Spartans conquered this country we have 
no information ; but we are told that they made over Asin§ to 
the expelled Dryopes from the Argolic peninsula, and MothCnS 
to the fugitives from Nauplia.* Nor do we hear of any serious 
revolt from Sparta m this territory until 150 years afterwards,^ 
subsequent to the Persian invasion, — a revolt which Spaita, after 
serious efforts, succeeded in crushing, so that the territory 
remained in her power until her defeat at Leuktra, which led to 
the foundation of Mess^n^ by Epameindndas. Tlie fertility of the 
plains — especially of the central portion near the river Pamisus, 
so much extolled by observers, modern as well as ancient — 
rendered it an acquisition highly valuable. At some time or 
other, it must of course have been formally partitioned among 


1 Diodor, xv 66 , Polyb. iv 83, who 

S uotes Kallisthends , Pans. viii. 6, 8. 

teither the inscnption, as cited by 
Polybius, nor the allusion in Plutarch 
<De Sera Numin Vindict^ p 648), 
appears to fit the narrative of Pausanias, 
for both of them imply secret and long- 
concealed treason, tardily brought to 


light by the interposition of the gods ; 
■Whereas Pausamas descnbes the trea- 
son of Aristokiat6s at the battle of the 
a?r6nch as palpable and flaunt 

2 Herakleid Pontic ap Diog Laert, 
i. 94 

& Pansan. iv 24, 2 ; iv. 84, 6 ; iv. 35, 2. 

4Thucyd.i.l01. 
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the Spartans, but it is probable that different and successive 
allotments were made, according as the various portions of terri- 
tory, both to the east and to the west of Taygetus, were conquered. 
Of all this we have no information ^ 

Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known to us, we 
may see enough to warrant us in making two remarks. The 
Both were tedious, protracted, and painful, showing 
how slowly the results of war were then gathered, and had no con- 
adding one additional illustiation to prove how much fmtSed^ 
the rapid and instantaneous conquest of Laconia and 
Messenia by the Dorians, which the Herakleid legend small 
sets forth, is contradicted by historical analogy. Both 
were characterised by a similar defensive proceeding 
on the part of the Messenia.ns — ^the occupation of a mountain 
difficult of access, and the fortification of it for the special purpose 
of resistance — Ithomd (which is said to have had already a small 
town upon it) in the first war, Eira in the second. It is reasonable 
to infer from hence that neither their principal town Stenykffirus, 
nor any other town in their country, was strongly fortified so as to 
be calculated to stand a siege ; that there were no walled towms 
among them analogous to Mykcnm and Tiryns on the eastern 
lioiiion of Pelo])onnc.sus ; and that perhaiis what were called 
towns were, like S])arta itself, clusters of unfortified villages. 
The suhsequent state of llcdof-ism into which they were redacted 
is in consistency with tliis disx)erHt‘d village residence during their 
X)erio<l of freedom. 

The lelatioiis of Piwi and Elis form a suitable counterpart and 
sequel to those of Messenia and Sparta. Unwilling 
subjects tliemsclves, the Pisataus had lent their aid to ot i^isa 
the Messenians— and their king i^mtfdeon, one of the 
leaders of this combined for(te, Inul gamed so great a temporary 
success as to disjjossess the Eleiaus of the agonothesia or adniiniK- 
tration of the games for one OIymx)ic ceremony, in the 3dth 
Olymxiiad, Though again reduced to their condition of subject h, 


iPausaiuaH says, rffv /xiv asked, whether he is really takinju: 

Mearcnjuiau, irArji/ rrj^ *X<fLv<iC<av^ avroX anns against his hrothron, to which he 
fiwAdyxai'ov, <fcc (iv. 24, 2). replies, No ; X am only marching to 

In an apophthegm ascribed to King the unallotted portion of tho territory’’, 
Polyddms, leader of the Spartans Plutarch, Apophttiegin. Laconia p, 
doling the first Messenian war, he is 231.— rljr aicXijfnaToy 
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they manifested dispositions to renew the revolt at the 48th 
Olympiad, under Damoph 6 n, the son of PantaleSn, and the 
Eleians marched into their country to put them down, but were 
persuaded to retire by protestations of submission. At length, 
shortly afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother of Damoph 6 n, a. 
serious revolt broke out The inhabitants of Dyspontiiim and 
the other villages in the Pisatid, assisted by those of Makistus, 
Skillus and the other towns in Triphylia, took up arms to throw 
of£ the yoke of Elis ; but their strength was inadequate to the- 
undertaking. They were completely conquered; Dyspontium 
was dismantled, and the inhabitants of it obliged to flee the 
country, from whence most of them emigrated to the colonies of 
Epidamnus and Apollonia in Epirus. The inhabitants of 
Makistus and Skillus were also chased from their abodes, while 
the territory became more thoioughly subject to Elis than it had 
been before. These mcidents seem to have occuired about the 
50th Olympiad, or B o. 580 ; and the dominion of Elis over her 
Perioekid teniiory was thus as well assured as that of Sparta.^ 
The separate denominations both of Pisa and Triphylia became 
more and more merged in the sovereign name of Elis . the town 
of Lepreum alone, in Triphylia, seems to have maintamed a 
separate name and a sort of half-autonomy down to the time of 


the Peloponnesian war, not without perpetual struggles against 
the Eleians.- But towards the period of the Peloponnesian war, 
the political mterests of Lacedaemon had become considerably 


Struffffles of 
the Pisatae 
and Tnphy- 
lians for 
autonomy. 
—The latter 


changed, and it was to her advantage to mamtain the 
independence of the subordinate states against the 
superior : accordingly, we find her at that nme up- 
holding the autonomy of Lepreum. From what cause 


in after the devastation of the Triphylian towns by Elis which 
siwSined Herodotus mentions as having happened in his time, 
Sweal arose, we do not know ; the fact seems to mdicate a 
interests continual yearning for their original independence, 
of Spaxta, -^ 9-93 still commemorated, down to a much later 


1 Pausan. vi 22, 2 ; v 6, B, v 10, 2 s 
Strabo, yin. p S66— 857 

The temple in honour of Zeus at 
Olympia was first erected by the 
Eleians out of the spoils of this expedi- 
tion (Pausan T, 10, 2) 

2 Thucyd. v. 31 Even Leprenm is 


characterised as Eleian, however 
(Aribtoph. Aves, 149)* compare also 
Steph Byz, v. Tpi<f»vAta, 17 ’HAts 
Even m the sixth Olympiad an in- 
habitant of Dyspontium is proclaimed 
as victor at the stadium, imdei the 
denomination of **an Eleian from 
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period, by the ancient Amphiktyony at Samikum in Tnphylia, 
in honour of Poseidon — a common religious festival frequented 
by all the Triphylian towns and celebrated by the inhabitants 
of Makistus, who sent round proclamation of a formal truce for 
the holy period.^ The Lacedaemonians, after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war had left them undisputed Leads of Greece, 
formally upheld the independence of the Triphylian towns 
against Elis, and seem to have countenanced their endeavours to 
attach themselves to the Arcadian aggregate, which however was 
never fully accomijlished. Their dependence on Elis became 
loose and uncertain, but was never wholly shaken off.® 


Dv^ponhum , proclaimed by the i Herodofc. iv 140 ; Stiabo, viii p 
Eleians of comae — the like in the 343. 

27th Olympiad see Stephan Byz. v a Biodoi. Aiv 17 ; xv. 77 ; Xonoph 
Awo-TTovTioi/, which shows that the Hellen in 2, 23, 26 
inhabitants of the Pisatid cannot have It was about this poiiod probably 
rendered themselves independent of that the hloa of the bx'al oponjiniis, 
Elis in the 26th Olympiad, as Stiabo Txiphylns, son of Arkas, was first 
alleges (vm p 305) intioduced (Polyb. iv 77). 


2^23 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

CONQUESTS OF SPARTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND 
ARGOLIS. 

I HAVE described in tlie last two cbapters, as far as our imperfect 
evidence permits, bow Sparta came into possession botb. of the 
sontbem portion of Laconia along the course of the Eurbtas down 
to its mouth, and of the Messenian territory westward. Her 
progress towards Arcadia and Argolis is now to he sketched, so 
as to conduct her to that position which she occupied during the 
reign of Peisistratus at Athens, or about 660 — 540 b.c., — a time 
when she had reached the maximum of her territorial possessions, 
and when she was confessedly the commanding state in Hellas. 

The central r^on of Peloponnesus, called Arcadia, had never 
received any emigrants from without. Its indigenous inhabitants 
— a strong and hardy race of mountaineers, the most numerous 
State of Hellenic tnbe m the peninsula, and the constant hive 
Arcadia. for mercenary troops^ — were among the rudest and 
poorest of Greeks, retaining for the longest period their original 
subdivision into a number of petty hiU- villages, each independent 
' of the other ; while the union of all who bore the Arcadian name 
(though they had some common sacrifices, such as the festival of 
the Lykaean Zeus, of Despoina, daughter of Poseiddn and D^m^tSr, 
and of Artemis Hymnia^) was more loose and ineffective than 
that of Greeks generally, either in or out of Peloponn^us. The 

iHermippus ap. Athense i. p, 27. Parrhasian district in Arcadia, cele- 
JufSpanoS" t< ^pvy£<t<Sj airh 6* 'Ap/eaStay brates With great solemnity, during the 
ejTweoiJpovy Also Xenoph. Hellou. vn march upward, the festival and games 
1, 23 irXeltrrov 5e tf>iiKov rS>v ‘EAAijw/cwv of the Lyk^ea (Xenoph. Anabas i. 2, 10 ; 
rh ’Ap/caSt/ebi/ ct>j, &0 compare Pmdar, Olymp ix. 142), 

2 Pausan viu 6, 7 ; vui S7, 6 , viii. Many of the forests in Arcadia 
88, 2. Xemas, one of the geneials of coatamed not only wild boars, but 
Greek mercenaiies in the service of bears, in the days of Pausanias (vuL 
Cyrus the younger, a native of the 28, 4), 
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Arcadian villagers were usually denominated by tbe names of 
regions, coincident with certain ethnical subdivisions — ^the Azanes, 
the Parrhasii, the Maenalii (adjoining Mount Msenalus), the 
Eutr^su, the ^gytae, the Skiritse,^ &c. Some considerable towns 
however there were — aggregations of villages or demes which had 
been once autonomous. Of these the principal were Tegea and 
Mantineia, bordering on Laconia and Argolis — Orchomenus, 
Pheneus, and Stymphalus, towards the north-east, bordenng on 
Achaia and Phhus — Kleitdr and Hersea, westward, where the 
country is divided from Elis^ and Triphylia by the woody moun- 
tains of Pholde and Erymanthus — and Phigaleia, on the south- 
western border near to Messenia. The most powerful of all were 
Tegea and Mantineia^ — conterminous towns, nearly equal in force, 
dividing between them the cold and high i>]ain of Tripohtza, and 
separated by one of those capricious torrents which only escape 
through katabothra. To regulate the eiOux of tins water was a 
diifTicult task, requiring friendly co-operation of both the towns ; 
and when their frequent jealousies brought on a quaiTel, the 
more aggressive of the two inundated the teiritory of its neigh- 
bour as one means of annoyance. The power of -Tegoa, which 
had grown up out of nine constituent townships originally 
separate,^ appears to have been more ancient than that of its 
rival ; as we may judge from its splendid heroic pu’elensions 
connected with the name of Echemus, azid from tlie post conceded 
to its hojiHtes in joint Pelojionnesian armaments, which was 
second in distinction only to that of the Laced aunonians.* If it 
be correct, as Strabo asserts,® that the incorporation of the town 


1 Pausan. viii 26, 6 : Strabo, viii. p. 
388 

Some geof?rjiphors dlHtnbutf‘d the 
Aicadians into throe «ub<liviHi<m.s, 
AzanoH, Pnirliasn, and Trai>czimtii. 
Assan passed for tlio son of Areas, and 
his lot in the division of the paternal 
inlioiitanco was said to have contanmd 
seventeen towns (a? HAaxfi' 
Stephan, Byz v. *A^avca— noppa<rta ; 
KleitCr Hoems the chief place in Azania, 
as far as we can infer from genealogy 
(Pausan vm, 4, 2, H) Pseus or Pftos, 
from whence the Azanian suitor of the 
• daughter of KleisthenAs presented him- 
self, was between KleitOr and PsCphis 
merod, Vi. 127 ; Pans viii, 28, 6) A 
Delphian orade, however, reckons the 


inhabitants of Phigaloia, in the south- 
western corner of Aicacha, among the 
AziuieK(PauH viii 42,8). 

The bunal-placte of Areas Was sup. 
posed to be on Mount Mamlus (Paus. 
viii 0, 2) 

J^Thucyd. v. 66, Compare the de- 
scrii>tion of the ground in Piofossor 
Boss (lleison iin Peloponnos, iv. 7) 

8 Htrabo, viii. p, 887, 

« Herodot. ix. 27. 

6 Strabo, 1. c. Mantineia is rcckone<l 
among the oldest cities of Areaxlia 
(Polyb 11 . 64) Both Mantineia and 
Orchomonus had oiiginally ocenmed 
very lofty hill sites, and had been 
rebuilt on a huger scale, lower down 
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of Mantmeia, out of its five separate Demes, was brouglit about 
by tbe Argeians, we may conjecture that the latter adopted this 
proceeding as a means of providing some check upon their 
powerful neighbours of Tegea. The plain common to Tegea and 
Mantineia was bounded to the west by the wintry heights of 
Msenalus,! beyond which, as far as the boundaries of Laconia, 
Messenia, and Tnphylia, there was nothing in Arcadia but small 
and unimportant townships or villages — without any consider- 
able town, before the important step taken by EpameinOndas in 
foundmg Megalopolis, a short time after the battle of Leuktra 
The mountaineers of these regions who joined EpameinCndas 
before the battle of Mantineia (at a time when Mantineia and 
most of the towns of Arcadia were opposed to him) were so in- 
ferior to the other Greeks in equipment, that they still carried as 
their chief weapon, in place of the spear, nothing better than the 
ancient club.® 

Both Tegea and Mantineia held several of these smaller 
Arcadian townships near them in a sort of dependence, and were 
anxious to extend this empire over others : during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we find the Mantineians establishing and garrisoning 
a fortress at Kypsela among the Parrhasii, near the site in 


nearer to the plain (Pausan viii 8, 8, 
12, 4, 13, 2) 

In repaid to the relations, during 
the eaily historical peiiod, between 
Sparta, Aigos, and Arcadia, there is a 
new fragment of Diodoi us (among those 
recently publiishod by Didot out of the 
Excel pta in the Escunal libiary, Frag- 
ment Historic Giiecor vol u p. vm). 
The Aigoians had espoused the cause 
of the Arcadians against Sparta , and 
at the expense of considoiable loss and 
sufPeiing had regained such poitions 
of Arcadia as she had conquered. The 
king of Argos restored this recovered 
territory to toe Arcadians but the 
Argeians generally were angiy that ho 
did not retain it and clistiibute it ai *ong 
them as a reward for then losses in the 
contest. They rose in insurrection 
agamst toe kmg, who was forced to 
fleeijand take refuge at Tegea. 

We have nothing to illustiate this 
fragment, nor do wo know to what king, 
date, or events it relates. 

1 MaiyaXirj dvoveiiMpof (DeUplu&n 
Oracle, ap. Pans vui.9, 2). 

3 Xenoph6n, in describing the ardour 


with which Epamoindndas inspired his 
soldiers befoi o this hual battle, saysCvii 
5, 20), irpo6i fim p-lv i\t.VKOvuro ot iirirus 
ra KpavTjf /ceAcvorro? l.Ki.ivoy • e-irt y^p a- 
^ovro 8L Kal rCiV 'XpiedSuv OTrArTa(, 
p 6 IT a \ a b xo V T c w? © tj ^ a t o t 
6 V T t <? • Trdj'Tcs fie riKOPm>ro /cai \6yx<p> 
fcat fiaxo-Cpa^y koX ^Kafx.irpvvovro raff 
aflrTTtSas 

It is hardly conceivable that those 
Aicadian clubmen should have ])oh- 
sessed a shield and a bill panoply 
The langujigo of Xonoj)b6u in calling 
ihemhoplites, and thotmmi!7r< ypd<ltoPTo 
(properly referring to too iiisci Iption on 
toe shield) app(‘ai to ho cimceiv(‘d in a 
spirit of contemptuous siUMumg, pio- 
ceodmg froip X<‘noph0u’s miso-'I’lieban 
tendoricioH ; “the Arcadian lioplitcs 
with their clubs put thcmsid yes forward 
to be as good a« the Thobaiis’*. That 
these toudencies of Xi^nophbn show 
toemsolvos m expressions very unbe- 
coming to the dignity of history (though 
cunous as evidences of tlio time) may 
he aeon by vii. C, J2, wheie ho says of 
too ThobanH— «vT«.v<>a Sij ot Trvp 
w v rf 0 V T « 9, ^ ot^ vnpiKrjKdrfi rovf Aeuct* 
ScufjLovtovt, oi Tram irA«ov«9, dSO. 
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which IMegalopolis was afterwards But at this period, 

Si)aita, as the political chief of Hellas — having a Teffcaand 
strong interest in keeping all the Grecian towns, 
small and great, as much isolated from each other powerful 
as possible, and in checking all schemes for the forma- 
tion of local confederacies — stood forward as the before the 
protectress of the autonomy of these smaller Area- oAie^o- 
dians, and droye hack the Mantineians within their 
own limits.2 At a somewhat later period, during the acmd of 
her power, a few years before the battle of Lcuktra, she even 
I)roceedcd to the extreme length of breaking up the unity of 
Mantiuoia itself, causing the walls to be razed, and the inhabi- 
tants to be again parcelled into their five original Deim*s — a 
violent arrangement which the turn of pohtical events very 
soon reversed^ It was not until after the battle of Leuktra 
and the depression of Spaita that any measures were taken for 
the formation of an Arcadian political confedeiacy and even 
then the jealousies of the sejiai’ate cities reiidei-ed it incomplete 
and .short-lived. The great permanent change, the establish- 
ment of Megalopolis, was accomplished by the ascendency of 
Epamemuiidas. Forty jietty Arcadian townships, among those 
situated to the west of Mamalus, wei'o aggregate *d into the 

new city ; the jealou.sieH of Tegea, Mantineia, and KloiitOr were 
for a while susjieiided ; and cckists came from all of them, as well 
as from the districts of the Ma*nalii and Parrhasii, in order to 
impart to the new establishment a genuine Pan-Arcadian 
character.® It was thus that there arose for the first time a 
powerful city (ju the borders of Laconia and Messenia, rescuing 
the Ai'cadian townships from their dependence on Sparta, and 
iinjiarting to them political interests of tlieir own, which rendered 


1 Thuoyd v 83, 47, 81. 

2 TUucyd, 1, c Gomparo the instruc- 
tive speech of Kleig(*neH, tlio envoy 
fiom Atointhus, addiessed to the Lace- 
djomoniaus, B c 382 (Xon. llellon v 2, 
10 - 1 «). 

» Xonoph Holleu v, 2, 1-*C ; Diodor. 

TCf 10 . 

4 Xenoph. Hellcn. vi. 5, 10—11 : vii. 
1, 23—25. 

0 Pausan. vni, 27, 5. No oekist is 
mentioned from Orchomonus, though 
three of the potty townships contnOat- 


tni; (avvrehoOvra.) to Orchomonus were 
embodied in the now city. The feud 
between the neighbouiing cities of 
Orchomenus and Mantineia wiis bitter 
(Xon.Hollon.vi 6,31—22) Orchomonus 
and IlCnea both opposed the political 
confederation of Aicadia 

llie oiation of Oemosthon^B, Mp 
McyaKowoKiriovi stroiipfly attests the 
importance of this city ,espoeially o. 10— 

iav pev avaipeBSicrL KaloioiKicrBSicri.v, c<r;fv- 
pois AouccSaiiAOJ/Coit tvOiSf ieny ityai, 
<&C. 
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them both a check upon their farmer chief and a support to the 
rerestablished Messenians. 

It has been necessary thus to bring the attention of the reader 
for one moment to events long posterior in the order of time 
(Megalopolis was founded in 370 Bc), in order that he may 
understand, by contrast, the general course of those incidents of 
the earlier time, where direct accounts are wanting. The 
Encroach- northern boundary of the Spartan territory was formed 
by some of the many small Arcadian townshijis or 
upon the districts, several of which were successively conquered 
bounda^ by the Spartans and incorporated with their do- 
of Aicadxa minion, though at what precise time we are iinalile 
to say. We are told that Charilaus, the reputed nephew and 
ward of Lykurgus, took iEgys, and that he also invaded the 
territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success, for he was 
defeated and taken prisoner:^ we also hear that the Spaitans 
took Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, but were 
driven out again by the neighbouring Arcadian Oresthasians 2 
Dtiimg the second Messeman war the Arcadians are represented 
as cordially secondmg the Messenians and it may seem perhaps 
singular, that while neither Mantmeia nor Tegea rue mentioned 
in this war, the more distant town of Orchomenus, with its king 
Aiibtokrat^s, takes the lead But the facts of the contest come 
before us with so poetical a colounng, that we cannot ventiu'e to 
draw any positive inference as to the times to wliicli they are 
referred. 

CEnus ^ and Karystus seem to have belonged to the Spartans 
in the days of Alkman . moreover the district called Slaritis, 
bordenng on the terntory of Tegea — as well as Belemina aiul 
JMaleatis, to the westward, and Karyee to the eastward and 
south-eastward, of Skiritis — ^forming all together the entire 
northern frontier of Sparta, and all occupied by 
Arcadian inhabitants — ^had been conquered and made 
part of the Spartan territory* before GOO B.a And 
Herodotus tells us that at this period the Spartan 
kings LeOn and HegeaiklSs contemplated nothing less 

1 Pausan iii 2, 6 ; lii. 7, 8 ; viii. 48, 8. 4 That the Skintie were Arcadians 

2 Pausan. viii. 89, 2. is well-known (Thuc v 47 Steph Hyz. 

2 Alkman, Fr. 16, Weicker , Strabo, v. Sictpos) , the poHsession of Bolemiua 

X. p. 440. was disputed with Sparta, m the daya 


Unsuc- 
cessful 
attempts 
of the 
Spartans 
f^ainst 
T^ea. 
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than the conquest of entire Arcadia, and sent to ask from the 
Delphian oracle a blessing on their enterprise,^ The priestess 
dismissed their wishes as extravagant in reference to the whole 
of Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the usual equivoca- 
tions of language, to try their fortune against Tegea. Flushed 
with their course of previous success, not less than by the 
favourable construction which they put upon the words of the 
oracle, the Lacedaemonians marched against Tegea with such 
entire confidence of success, as to carry with them chains for the 
purpose of binding their expected prisoners. But the result was 
disappointment and defeat They were repulsed with loss ; and 
the prisoners whom they left behind, bound in the very chains 
which their own army had bi ought, were constrained to servile 
labour on the plain of Tegea — the words of the oracle being thus 
literally fulfilled, though in a sense different fiom that in which 
the Lacedaemonians had first understood them.- 

For one whole generation, we are told, they were constantly 
unsuccessful in their campaigns against the Tegeans, and this 
strenuous resistance probably prevented them from extending 
their conquests farther among the petty states of Aicadia. 

At length in the reign of Anaxandrides and AristO, the successors 
of Le6n and Ilegesikles (about 560 B.C.), the Delphian 
oracle, in rejdy to a question from the Spartans — airSIfby 
which of the gods they ought to propitiate in order to to 
become victorious — enjoined them to find and carry of 
to Sparta the bones of Orestes, son of AgamemnOn, the hero 
After a vain search, since they did not know where 
the body of Orestes was to be found, they applied to the b» 


of her cornpamtivo hninillation, by the 
Arcadians, soo Flutaich, KlooxnonCs, 
4 ; Pausan viii. as, 4 

Robpocting Karyre (fcho border town 
of Sparta, whore the fiia/Sanipia were 
sacrificed, Thuc. v. 55) see Photiwt, 
K apvareta— toprt ras 5e 

Kapva^ *ApKd8<av ovcrtxf aTrertjuovTO A<we<- 
BamovtoL, 

The readiness with which Kary® 
and the Maleates levolted ap^mst 
Sparta after the battle of Leuktra, 
even befoio the invasion of Laconia by 
the Thebans, exhibits them apparently 
as conq^uerod foreign dopenaencies of 
Sparta, without any kindred of race 
(Xenoph. Hellen. vf 6, 24—26 ; vii. 1, 


28) Lenktron in the Maleati ^ seems to 
have formed apart of the teiiitoiy of 
Megalopolis in the days of Kleomcne» 
III (Plutarch, Kloomonis, 0) in tho 
Peloponiu'fiian war it was tlie tiontior 
town of Hparta towards Mount Lykteum 
(Thuc. V. 68). 

1 Herod, l. 66. Karai{}poui^<ravr* v 

'ApKaSuiv Kpifftrov^f ixpy\<rrrfpi.^- 

Covro iv Ae\4>ot(rt iirl irdcn 
ApiedB uif 

2 Herod, i. 07 ; Pausan iii. 8, 6 : vui. 
46, 2. 

Iferodotus saw tho identical chains 
suspended in the temple of AthOne 
Alea at Te^ea. 
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for more specific directions, and were told that the son of 
Agamemn6n was buried at Tegea itself, in a place “where two 
blasts were blowing under powerful constraint,— where there was 
stroke and counter-stroke, and destruction upon destruction”. 
These mysterious words were elucidated by a lucky accident 
During a truce with Tegea, Lichas, one of the chiefs of the 300 
Spartan chosen youth who acted as the moveable police of the 
country under the ephors, visited the place, and entered the forge 
of a blacksmith — ^who mentioned to him, in the course of con- 
versation, that in sinking a well in his outer court he had recently 
discovered a coflBbi containing a body seven cubits long , astounded 
at the sight, he had left it there undisturbed It struck Lichas 
that the gigantic relic of aforetime could be nothing else but the 
corpse of Orestes, and he felt assured of this when he reflected 
how accurately the indications of the oracle were verified ; for 
there were the “ two blasts blowing by constraint,” in the two 
bellows of the blacksmith : there was “ the stroke and counter- 
stroke” in his hammer and anvil, as well as the “destruction 
upon destruction” in the murderous weapons which he was 
forging. Lichas said nothing, but returned to Sparta with his 
discovery, which he communicated to the authorities, who, by a 
concerted scheme, banished him under a pretended cnminal 
accusation. He then again returned to Tegea, under the guise of 
an exile, prevailed upon the blacksmith to let to him the premises, 
and when he found himself in possession, dug up and carried off 
to Sparta the bones of the venerated hero.^ 

From and after this fortunate acquisition, the character of the 
contest was changed ; the Spartans found themselves 
opexations constantly victorious over the Tegeans. But it does 
^gSi^be- seem that these victories led to any positive 

aucces?M^* though they might perhaps serve to enforce 

neverthe- * the practical conviction of Spartan superiority ; for 
SiitaxM territory of Tegea remained unimpaired, and its 
hermde- autonomy noway restrained. During the Persian 
pen ence. invasion Tegea appears as the willing ally of 
Lacedsemdn, and as the second military power in the Pelopon- 
n^us and we may fairly presume that it was chiefly the 


1 Herod, i. 69— 70* 


Herod, ix 26. 
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strenuoiis resistance of the Tegeans which prevented the Lacedee- 
monians from extending their empire over the larger portion of 
the Arcadian communities. These latter always maintained their 
independence, though acknowledging Sparta as the presiding 
power in Peloponnesus, and obeying her orders implicitly as to 
the disposal of their military force. And tie influence which 
Sparta thus possessed over all Arcadia was one main item in her 
power, never seriously shaken until the battle of Leuktra ; which 
took away her previous means of ensuring success and plunder to 
her minor followers.^ 

Having thus related the extension of the power of Sparta on 
her northern or Arcadian frontier, it remains to mention her 
acquisitions on the eastern and north-eastern side, towards Argos. 
Oiiginally (as has been before stfited) not meiely the Boundaiios 
jiroviiice of Kynuiia and the Thyreatis, but also the 
whole coast down to the promontory of Malea, had Arf^os— 
either been pait of the territory of Argos or belonged 
to the Argcian confederacy. Welearn from Herodotus, 2 t^parta 

tliat befoie the time wlien the embassy from Crcesus king of 
Lydia came to solicit aid in Greece (about 547 B.O.), the whole of 
this territory had ialleii into the i>ower of Sjmihi ; but how long 
liefore, or at wliat precise (ipoch, we have no information. A 
considerable victory is said to have been gained by the Argeians 
over the Spartans m the 27th Olympiad or 669 B 0 ., at Hysise, on 
the road between Aigos and Tegcia^ At that time it does not 
seem probable that Kynuria could have been in the possession of 
the Spartans — so that we must refer the acquisition to some period 
in the following century ; though Pausamas jilaces it much earlier, 
during the reign of Theoiiompus^— and Eusebius connects it with 
the fii'st establishment ol the festival called Gymnopsedia at Sparta 
in 678 B.C. 

About tlie year 647 bo., the Argeians made an effort to 
reconquer Thyrea from Sparta, which led to a combat long 
memorable in the annals of Grecian heroism. It was agreed 
between the two jiowers that the possession of this territoiy should 

iXonoi)h irdlon, V. 2. 19. *'0<nrep about ton years before the battle of 
ApiCttO« 9 ,^ oral-' fxid vfitav twori, t<£ t« Bouiktra. 
avT<av cTiti^ovcrt /eac ra aAA<5rpia 4prra- ^ llorocl i. 82. 

^ov<n, 3 J^auHfin if 2r>, 1, 

This was said to the l^acedsemonians * pausan ui. 7, 5. 
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be determined by a combat of 300 select champions on each side ; 

the armies of both retiring, in order to leave the field 
clear. So undaunted, and so equal was the valour of 
these two chosen companies, that the battle terminated 
by leaving only three of them alive — ^Alk^nSr and 
Chromius among the Argeians, OthryadSs among the 
Spartans. The two Argeian warriors hastened home to 
report their victory, but Othryad^s remained on the 
field, carried off the arms of the enemy’s dead into the 
Spartan camp, and kept his position until he was joined 
by his countrymen the next morning. Both Argos and Sparta 
claimed the victory for their respective champions, and the dispute 
after all was decided by a general conflict, in which the Spartans 
were the conquerors, though not without much slaughter on both 
sides. The brave Othryades, ashamed to return home as the 
single survivor of the 300, fell upon his own swoid on the field 
of battle.! 

This defeat decided the possession of Thyrea, which did not 
again pass, until a very late period of Grecian history, under the 
power of Argos, The prelumnary duel of 300, with its uncertain 
issue, though well-established as to the general fact, was 
Thyreatia represented by the Argeians in a manner totally 
comob into different from the above story, which seems to have 
o?SpSa^ been current among the Lacedeemonians - But the 
oftiw remarkable circumstance is, that more than a 

Argeians ti» century afterwards — when the two i)owers were 
recover it negotiating for a renewal of the then e\ 2 >ii*iiig truce — 
the Argeians, still hankering after this their ancient tenitory. 


Battle of 
the 800 
belect 
champions, 
between 
Sparta and 
Argos, to 
decide the 
pobstibsion 
of the 
Thyieatis 
— valoui of 
OthryadOs. 


3 Herod i, 82 ; Strabo, viii p 376 
2 The Argeians showed at Argos a 
statue of Poriiaus, son of AlkOnOi, 
hilling Othryades (Pau&an ii. 20, 6, 
ii 38, 6* conmare x 9, 6, and the 
references in Larcher ad Herodot. i 
82) The narrative of Chrysoimus, kv 
rpCrtf TleXoTrovvncrt,<iK(av (aS given in 
Plutarch, Parallel Itellanic, p. 806), is 
different in many respects. 

Pausanias found the Thyreatis in 
posse«i8ion of the Argeians (lii 88, 5) 
They told him that they had recovered 
it by adjudication , when or by whom 
we do not know* it seems to have 
passed back to Argos before the close 


of the reign of KleomenGs III. at 
Spaita(220 B C ), Polyb iv 36 

Stiabo even reckons Prasiro as 
Argeian, to the south of Kynuna (vm. 
p S6&), though in his other passage (p. 
.174), seemingly cited fiom Ephonis, it 
is treated as Lacedfemonian Compare 
Manso, Spaita, voL n, Boilage L, 
p. 48. 

Eusebius, placing this duel at a 
much earlier period (01. 27, 3, 678 B c ), 
asciihes the first foundation of the 
Gymnopuedia at Spaita to the desire 
of commemorating the event Pau- 
sanias (ill. 7, 3) places it still faither 
back, m the reigu of Theopompus. 
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desired the Lacedcemomans to submit the question to arbitration; 
which being refused, they next stipulated for the privilege of 
trying the point in dispute by a duel similar to the former, at 
any time except during the prevalence of war or of epidemic 
d isease. The histoi ian tells us that the Laced semonians acquiesced 
in this proposition, though they thought it absurd,^ in consequence 
of their anxiety to keeij their relations with Argos at that time 
smooth and pacific. But there is no reason to imagine that the 
real duel, in which Othryades contended, was considered as 
absurd at the time when it took place or during the age 
iinmediat(*ly succeeding. It fell in with a sort of chivalrous 
pugnacity winch is noticed among the attiibutes of the early 
Greeks,- and also with various legendary ex]>loils, such as the 
single combat of Echemus and Hyllus, of Melaiilbus and 
XaiitbuH, of Menelaus and Paris, &c. Moreover tbe heroism of 
Othryades and his countrymen was a popular theme for poets 
not only at the Spartan gymnopjedia,^ but also elsewhere, and 
\])pears to have been frequently celebrated. The absurdity 
attached to this proposition, then, <liiring the Pelopon- Altciatum 
nesian war — in the minds even of the S])artanH, the 
most old-fnsluoTU‘d and unchanging people in Greece 
-IS to be ascribeil to a change in the Grecian political 
mind, at and after the Persian war. The habit of 
political calculation had imule su(*h decided pj’ogress ciiauipions 
among them, that the leading states especially had become 
familiarised with something like a statesmanlike view of their 
resources, tludr dangers, and their obligations. How lamentably 
deficient tliis sort of sagacuty was during the Persian invasion will 
apxicar when we come to describe that imminent crisis of Grecian 
iiid(‘pen(lence : but the events of those days were w^ell calculated 
to sharpen it for the future, and the Greeks of the Peloponnesian 
war had become far more refined political schomerH than their 
foreiathers. And thus it happened that the proposition to settle 
a teiTitorial dispute by a duel of chosen champions, admissible 

1 Tlnicyd, v. 41, ToU Acwctf^ot- challonp;o which llorodotiw allofjfos to 
fiovCoi,^ TO yZp TTpwrov iS6Ktt. fjktapia tlvcu have boon pn)c)laiTiitio(l to tlio Ho.utans 
ravra, Sireira GtrcBvp.ovv ykp irdvTo>s t 6 by ManloniUfl, throu^ch a homlU, juHt 
’'A/jyoff ^CXtov befoie tho battle of l^lataca <ix, 

fcal ^vt^typdiJ/auTO, 48), 

a Herodot. vii 9. Compare the » Athoum. Jtv. p* 078. 
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and even, becoming a century before, came afterwards to be 
derided as dnldisk 

The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Herodotus to have 
been lonians, but completely dorised through their 
long subj ection to Argos, by whom they were governed 
be^flconic Perioeki. Pausanias gives a different account of 
their race, which he traces to the eponymous hero 
Kynurus son of Perseus : but he does not connect them 
with the Kyniirians whom he mentions m another place as a 
portion of the inhabitants of Arcadia.^ It is evident, that even 
in the time of Herodotus, the traces of their primitive descent were 
nearly effaced He says they were ‘‘Orneates and Peiioeki”to 
Argos ; and it appears that the inhabitants of Ornese also, whom 
Argos had reduced to the same dependent condition, traced their 
eponymous hero to an Ionic stock — Orneus was the son of the Attic 
Erechtheus.® Strabo seems to have conceived the Kynurians as 
occupying originally, not only the frontier district of Argolis and 
Laconia, wherein Thyrea is situated, but also the north-western 
portion of Argohs, under the ndge called Lyrkeium, which 
separates the latter from the Arcadian tenitory of Stymphalus.® 
This ridge was near the town of Ornese, which lay on the border 
of Argolis near the confines of Phlius ; so that Strabo thus helps 
to confirm the statement of Herodotus, that the Orneates were a 
portion of Kynurians, held by Argos along with the other Kynu- 
rians in the condition of dependent allies and Perioeki, and very 
probably also of Ionian origm 

The conq[uest of Thyrea (a district valuable to the Lacedm- 
monians, as we may piesume from the large booty which the 
Argeians got from it during the Peloponnesian war)* was the last 
territorial acquisition made by Sparta. She was now possessed 
of a continuous dominion, comprising the whole southern por- 
tion of the Peloponnesus, from the southern bank of the river 

d Herod, viii. 73; Pausan, in* 2, 2 ,* » Strabo, viii. p 370—5 ’’Ivaxos Sjmv 

Vlil 27, 3. ^ irriya^ «/c Avpiceiov rov Kara Kv- 

2 Paasan. li. 25, 5. Mannert fGeo- vovpCav opov; ApKoSlas, Coray and 
graphie der Gnecben und JRomer, Grosskmd gam nothing here by the 
Giiechenlan<h book li. ch. xix. p. 018) conjoctuial reading of ’ApyeCa^ in pl^ 
connects the Kynurians of Arcadia and of *ApKa6taj, for the ridge of Lyrkeium 
Argolis, though Herodotus tells us that ran between the two, and might thei e- 
the latter were lomans he gives to this fore be connected with either without 
name much greater importance and ox- impropnety 
tension than the evidence heais out, * Tnucyd. vi 96. 
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NeJon on the 'v^estern coast, to the northern boundary of Thyreatis 
on the eastern coast. The area of her territory, ip^lla,c m 
including as it did both Laconia and Messenia, was sition oi^the 
equal to two-fifths of the entire peninsula, all governed portion of 
from the single city, and for the exclusive purpose 
and benefit of the citizens of Sparta. Within all sea to sea, 
this wide area there was not a single community pre- 
tending to independent agency. The townships of the bofoie 
Periceki, and the villages of the Helots, were each 
individually unimportant ; nor do we hear of any one of them 
presuming to treat with a foreign state. All consider themselves 
as nothing else but subjects of the Spaitan epliors and their 
subordinate officers. They are indeed discontented subjects, 
hating as well as fearing their masteis, and not to be trusted if a 
favourable opportunity for secure revolt presents itself But no 
individual township oi district is strong enough to stand up for 
itself, while combinations among them are prevented by the 
habitual watchfulness and unscrupulous precautions of the ei)hors, 
especially by that jealous secret police called the Krypteia, to 
winch alluHion has already be(‘u made. 

Not only therefore was the Spartan territory larger and its 
population more numerous than that of any other ^ . 

state in Hellas, but its government was also more paiativu 
comidetely centralised and more strictly obeyed. Its SpauVat 
somce of weakness was the discontent of its Perimki 
and Helots, the latter of whom were not (like the slaves 
of other states) imported barbarians from diliVrent countries, 
and speaking a broken Greek, but genuine Ilellens — of one 
dialect and lineage, sympathising with each other, and as mucli 
entitled to the protection of Zeus Hellauius as their masters — 
from whom indeed they stood distinguished by no other line 
except the perfect training, individual and collective, which was 
peculiar to the Spai'tans. During the period on which we are at 
present dwelling, it does not seem that this discontent comes 
sensibly into operation ; but we shall observe its manifestations 
very unequivocally after the Persian and during the Peloponnesian 
war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predominance we must 
add another — ^the excellent military position of Sparta, and the 
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unassailable character of Laconia generally. On three sides that 
territory is washed by the sea, with a coast remarkably dangerous 
and destitute of harbours ^ hence Sparta had nothing to apprehend 
from this quarter until the Persian invasion and its consequences 
— one of the most remarkable of which was, the astonishmg 
development of the Athenian naval force. The city of Sparta, 
far removed from the sea, was admirably defended by an almost 
impassable northern frontier, composed oi those districts which 
we have observed above to have been conquered iiom Arcadia — 
Karyatis, Skiritis, Maleatis, and Belemmatis. Tlie difficulty 
as well as danger of marching into Laconia by these moun- 
tain passes, noticed by Euripides, was keenly felt by every 
enemy of the Lacedaemonians, and has been powerfully stated by 
a first-rate modern observer. Colonel Leake ^ No site could be 
better chosen for holding the key of all the penetrable passes 
than that of Sparta. This well-protected frontier was a substitute 
more than sufficient for fortifications to Sparta itself, which always 
maintained, down to the times of the despot Nabis, its primitive 


1 XenophCn, Hellen. iv. 8, 7 : 

(xepos a.Ktncu6rr}Ta rijf 

2Xenoph Hellen v 6, 10, Euxip 
ap Strabo vm p 366 , Leake, Travels 
m Moiea, vol m c xxii p 20 

“ It IS to the strength of the frontiers, 
and the comparatively large extent of 
countiy enclosed within them, that we 
must tiace the primary cause of the 
I^cedfemonian power These enabled 
the people, when strengthened by a 
ngid military discipline, and nut in 
motion by an ambitious spiiit, first to 
triumph over their weaker noighbouis 
of Messema, by tins additional btiength 
to ovemwe the disunited republics ot 
Arcadia, and at leni^h for centunes to 
hold an acknowledged military aupe* 
iiority over every other state in 
Uieece. 

“It IS remarkable that all the prin- 
cipal passes into Laconia lead to one 
point: this point is Sparta, a fact 
which shows at once now well the 
position of that city was chosen for the 
defence of the province, and how well 
it was adapted, especially as long as it 
continued TO be un walled, to maintain 
a perpetual vigilance and readiness for 
defence, whicn are the surest means of 
ofiensive success. 

“ The natuial openings into the plain 
of Spaita are only two ; one by the 


upper BurOtas, as the course of that 
river above Sparta may be termed ; the 
other by its only laigo bianch (Enus, 
now the Kelefina, which, as I have 
alieady stated, joins the BuiCtas oppo- 
site to the noith-eastern extremity of 
Sparta. All the natm al appi caches to 
Sparta from the noithwanl lead to 
one or the other of these two valleys 
On the side of Messema, the northeily 
prolongation of Mount Taygetum, 
whicli loms Mount Lyceum at the pass 
of Andauia, now the pass of MaLiypliU, 
furnishes a continued barner of the 
loftiest kind, admitting only of loutos 
easily defeasible , and which— -whether 
fiom the Oromitis of Arcadia to tho 
south-westward of the model n Londln, 
from the Stenyklonc plain, from the 
plain ot the Pamisus, or fiom J‘herffi, 
now Kalamdta— all desceml into tho 
valley of tho upper jhJur6taH,and conduct 
to Sparta by Pellana. There was indeed 
a branch of the last-montioned route 
which descended into the Spartan plain 
at the modem Mistra. and which must 
have a very frequent commumciition 
between Sparta and the lower part of 
Messema; but, like the other direct 
passes over Taygetum, it was much 
more duOScult and defensible than those 
which 1 have caUed the natural 
entrances of the province." 
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aspect of a group of adjacent iiill-villages rather than a r^ular 
city. 

When, along with such territorial advantages, we contemplate 
the personal training peculiar to the Spartan citizens, 
as yet undiminished in their numbers, — combined personal 
with the effect of that training upon Grecian sentiment, of the 
in inspiring awe and admiration, — we shall not be sur- afatoe"" 
prised to find, that during the half-century which elapsed 
between the year 600 B.C., and the final conquest pf no trainee 
Thyreatis from Argos, Sparta had acquired and begun ^ 
to exercise a recognised ascendency over all the Grecian states, 
Hei military force was at that time superior to that of any of the 
rest, in a degree much greater than it aftei wards came to be ; for 
other states had not yet attained their maximum, and Athens in 
particular was far short of the height which she afterwards 
reached. In respect to discipline as well as number, the Spai'tan 
mihtary force had even at this early pciiod reached a point 
which it did not subsequently surpass, while in Athens, Thebes, 
Argos, Arcadia, and even Elis (as will be hereafter shown), the 
miiitaiy training in later days received greater attention, and 
improved considerably. The Spartans (observes Aristotle)^ 
brought to perfection their gymnastic training and their military 
discipline, at a time when other Greeks neglected both the one 
and the other : their early superiority was that of the trained 
men over the untrained, and ceased m after-days when other 
states came to subject their citizens to systematic exercises of 
analogous character or tendency. This fact — the early peno<l 
?it which Sparta attained her maximum of discipline, power and 
territory — ^is important to bear in mind when we are explaining 
the general acquiescence which her ascendency met with in Greece, 
and which her subsequent acts would certainly not have enabled 
her to earn. That acquiescence first began, and became a habit 
of the Grecian mind, at a time when Sparta had no rival to come 
neai* her — when she had completely shot ahead of Argos — and 
when the vigour of the Lykurgean discipline had been manifested 

1 Anstot. Polit, viii, 8, 4. ''Erc> 8k ksiwoiLivov^ irifKav * ov y8p rovf 
airovs Toi/9 A.aieci>pas i<r^ 0 P, S(af fikv v4tiv$ yviAvd^9W rhv rpiirov rovrov 
avroc TTpoenqS^tvov raw ^ <#nAoirovc<us, ^epoPj, a^a (jl6pop pAf vpb^ aorKovpra^ 
iirtpexoPTCLt rtkv oAAwv * vvv 64, leal roiy aerKttv, . . ^AvrayaiPtorat yap irat- 
yv/UiPacTiOis koX rott woXtpAJcolf ayStert, Seiaug pvp txpvn- vrpdrepop St oix tXxcp* 
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in a long series of conquests, made during tlie stationary period 
of other states, and ending only (to use the somewhat exaggerated 
phrase of Herodotus) when she had subdued the greater part of 
PeloponnSsus.i 

Our accounts of the memorable military organisation of Sparta 
Military scanty, and insufficient to place the details of it 

oTs ^art^ clearly before us. The arms of the Spartans, as to all 
PecSiai material points, were not different from those of other 
Greek hoplites. But one grand peculiarity is observable 
sub^^vi- from the beginning, as an item in the Lykurgean in- 

SSict stitutions. Thatlawgiver established military divisions 
distmet from the civil divisions, whereas m the 
Endmoties, other states of Greece, untd a period much later than 
that which we have now reached, the two were 
confounded — the hoplites or horsemen of the same tribe or 
ward being marshalled together on the field of battle. Every 
Lacedaemonian was bound to military service from the age of 
twenty to sixty, and the ejihors, when thev sent forth an 
expedition, called to arms all the men within some given limit of 
age. Herodotus tells us that Lykurgus established both the 
Syssitia or public mess and the En6moties and Tiiakads, or the 
military subdivisions peculiar to Sparta 2 The Tnakads are 
not mentioned elsewhere nor can we distinctly make out what 
they were ; but the Endmoty was the special characteristic of the 
system, and the pivot upon which all its arrangements turned. 
It was a small company of men, the number of whom was variable, 
being given differently at 25, 32, or 36 men — drilled and practised 
together in military evolutions, and bound to each other by a 
common oath.® Each Endmoty had a separate captam or 
enomotarch, the strongest and ablest soldier of the company, who 

i Herod, i 68 64 <r4n koX ri iroAAv AoxeSatftovCiaVf flveojLioTta, /col fxSpa : COIU- 

neXoTTovvijo-ou tJv Karsarpafu^wn, pare Suidas and Hesych. v. 'EvtaixoTia ; 
a Herodot i. 67 ; compare Larchefs Xenopli. JBep Lacon. c 11 ; Tbucyd v. 
note. ^ 67—68 , Xonoph Hellen vi 4, 12 

Concerning the obscure and difficult Suid^ states the enCmoty at 25 men > 

subject of the military arrangements of in the Lacedsemonian army which 
Sparta, see Cragms, Bepub hacod, iv. fought at the first battle of Mantmeia 
4 , Mauso, Sp^ta 11 ., Beilage 18, p. 2J4 ; (418 B.c ), it seems to have consisted of 
0. MttUer, Hist. Dorians, lu 12 , Dr. about 32 men (Thuc I c.) • at the battle 
Arnold’s note on Thucydidfis, v. 68; of Leuktraof 36men(Xen Hellen i.c.). 
and Dr. Thirlwall, History of Greece, But the language of XeuophOn and 
voL L Appendix S, p. 620. ThucydidOs does not imply that the 

» Pollux, i. 10 , 129. ’I 8 i 0 t mMoi ray number of each endmoty was equal. 
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always occupied tlie front rank, and led the Eiiomoty when it 
inaiched in single lile, giving the order of march as well as 
setting the example. If the En6inoty was drawn up in tliree, or 
four, or SIX liles, the enoniotarch usually occupied the front post 
on the left, and care was taken that both the front rank men and 
the rear rank men, of each hie, should be soldiers of particular 
merit. ^ 

It was upon these small companies that the constant and sevorti 
Lacedaemonian drilling was brought to act. They were taught 
to marcli in concert, to change rapidly from line to file, to wheel 
right or left in such manner as that the enoniotarch and the other 
proto&tates or front rank men should always be the persons 
immediately opposed to the eneiny.*-^ Their step was legulated 
by the fife, which played in maitial measures peculiar to Sjiarta, 
and was employed in actual battle as well as in military practice 
and so perfectly were they habituated to the move- Caiofui 
ments of the Enumoty, that if their order was deranged 
by any adverse accident, scattered suldieis could 
spontaneously form themselves into the same order, each man 
knowing peifectly the duties belonging to the pla(*,o mto which 
chance had thiown lam.’* Above the Eunmot,\ were several 


1 O Muller states that the eii<»ma- nig of the first puoniotarch, who sot 
taich, after a vaparmyq or deployment the example of sule-moveiuent to the 
into phalanx, stood on the » Ktht hand, loft hand, as it is shown by the ^oids 
which IS contrary to Xenoph Eep, Lius, whiclx follow— koiI tia. -reavrhti o5tov 
11, 9— 6 opxwr e-ixavvftoi ierr' ay ij ^d\iLy$ iuauria KO.Taarr(i The 
ytyycrat, ^ ov8* rovr<p fieiovtKTtJv phalanx was Constituted when all the 
rjyovuTai iAV c<mv ot« koX irXeovtKrelv — lochi formed an equal and continuous 
the apYwv was the first endmotardi of front, whether the sixteen ezi6motieH 
the lothus, the TTpwToo-rd-nj? (as appeals <of which each lochus was composeil) 
from 11, '>), when the onOmoty maiohed might bo each in one file, in throe files, 
in Single file. To put the ‘^ye/xtau on the or in six files. 

right flank, was done occasionally for a yee Xonopli Anab iv. 8, 10, upon 
special reason — Se irore SveKd the advantage of attacking the enemy 
rLvo$ doKyf iv/x^epeiv, rhv riysfxova With opOtoi Xovoi, in Which caso tile 
f toy Kepa9«x«*'f lundeistand etrongest and best soldiers all came 
XenophOn^sdesciipuonoftheirapaywyiJ first into conflict. It is to be rec.ol- 
or deployment dilrerently from Muller lectod, however, that the practice <»t 
—it rather seoius that the en6motie» the Cyroian troops cannot be sahdy 
which stood first made a side move- quotod as authority for the practice at 
ment to the left, so that tho first Sparta. XenophCn and his colleagues 
endmotarch still maintained his place established Loclii, rentekostios and 
on the left, at the same time that EnAmoties in the Oyroian army : the 
the opportunity was created for the Lochus consistod of 100 men, but the 
enomoties in the loar to come up and numbers of the other two divisions art* 
forw eqe^ front (ry ivw/xoTdpxp trapey- not stated (Anab, iii, 4, lil ; iv. ‘20 . 
yuarat €tff ueVwTrov wap’ aowtOa leaOtV COmuai'O Arrian, Tactic, cap. C). 
Taasat)— the wol dswap cL<rirC$a have The words of ThucydiildH, v. flC, in 

reference, as I imagine, to tho proceed- dicate the peculiar marshalling of the 
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larger divisions— the Pentekosties, the Lochiis, and tlie Mora,^ of 
which latter there seem to have been six in all. Eespectmg the 
number of each division, and the proportion of the larger to the 
smaller, we find statements altogethei dijBfereiit, yet each resting 
upon good authonty, — so that we are driven to suppose that there 
was no peremptory standard, and that the EnOinoty comprised 
26, 32, or 36 men ; the Pentekosties two or four Enomoties ; the 
Lochus two or four Pentekosties, and the Mora, 400, 500, 600, or 
900 men — at different times, or according to the limits of age 
which the ephors might prescribe for the men whom they called 
into the field.- 


Lacedsemonions, as distinguished both 
fiom tbeir enemies and fiom their 
alhes at the battle of Maiitineia— /eal 
vffb «rwov6qs KaBicravro eq 
k 6 <T 11.0V Tov eavrSiV, ''AytSo? rov 
fia(rike(aq fKao-ra e^jiyovjxevov Kara vofiou, 

again c 68. 

About the music of the flute or fife, 
Tlmcyd v. 69, Xen Rep. Lac 13, 9, 
Plutarch, Lycuig. c 22 

1 Memsius, Bi. Arnold andRacchetti 
(Della Milizia dei Grechi Antichi, 
Milan, 1807, p. 160) aU tiimk that 
Lochus and Moia weie diffeient names 
for the same division , hut if this is to 
be leconciled vith the statement of 
XenophOn in Repub Lac. c 11, we 
must suppose an actual change of 
nomenchituie after the Peloponnesian 
war, which appeals to be Dr Arnold’s 
opinion— yet it is not easy to account 
foi. 

There is one pomt in Di ThnlwoU’s 
Appendix which is of some impoitance 
and in which I cannot but dissent fiom 
his opinion He says, after stating the 
nomenclature and classification ot the 
Spartan militaiy force as given by 
Xenophdn, “ Xenophdn speaks only of 
Spartans, as appeals by the epithet 
TToXiTiKwi',** p, 521 . the words of 
XenophOn are, ^JSKdoTrf Se twv 7ro\i,TtKS»v 
lx.opSiv exct- iroKeiJMpxov «va, &c (Rep 
Lac. 11). 

It appears to me that Xenophdn 
IS here speaking of the aggregate 
Lacedaemonian heavy-armed foice, in- 
cluding both Spartans and Peiioeki— 
not of Spartans alone. The woid 
c-oXinicwv does not mean Spartans as 
dibtmguished from Periceki , but 
Lacedaemonians, as distmguished from 
allies. Thus when Agesilaus returns 
home from the blockade of Phlius, 
Xenophdn tells us that ravra 7 ro^^i<raq 


Tods lieu <n){ifJt,dxovq a^r)KC, to Si iroAt- 
riKov oiKaSe am^yayt. (IJellen v Jl, 
25) 

O Mullei also thinks thdt the whole 
number of 6740 men, who fought at the 
first battle of Mautineia in the thii- 
teenth yeai of the Peloponnesian wav, 
were fuinished by the city of Sparti 
itself (Hist of Dorians, iii 12, 2) and 
to prove this he refeis to the very 
passage just cited from the Ilellenica 
of Xenophdn, which, as fai as it proves 
anything, proves the contrail ot his 
position. He gives no othei evidence 
to support it, and I think it in the 
highest degree impiobable I have 
already remarked that he umleistajids 
the expression TroXtriici) vtopa (in 
Polybius, VI 46) to mean the distiict of 
Spaita itself as contradistinguished 
fiom Lacoma— a construction which 
seems to me not waiianted hy the 
passage m Polybius 

Aristotle, Acwcwrwr IIoAtrcta, 
Pragm. 6—6, ed Neumann* Photius, 
V. A6;^05. Harpokration, Mopa. Ety- 
mologic IVlag, U6pa. The statement 
of Aiistotle IS transmitted so imper- 
fectly that we cannot make out clearly 
what it was Xenophon says that 
there were six moi» in all, compio- 
hendmg aU the citizens of imhtary 
age (Rep Lac 11, 3), But Ephorus 
stated the mora at 600 men, Kallis- 
thenSs at 700, and Polybius at 900 
(Plutaich, Pelopid. 17 , Diodor. xv. 32). 
If all the citizens competent to bear 
arms were compnsed in six mor», the 
nnmheis of each mora must of course 
have varied At the battle of Mantmeia 
there were seven Lacedmmonlaii lochi, 
each lochus containing four pentekos- 
ties, and each pentekosty containing 
four endmoties : Thucydidds seems (as 
I before remaiked) to make each 
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What reuitains fixed in the system is, fiist, the small number, 
thou^^h varying within certain limits, of the elementary company 
called EnOmoty, trained to act together, and composed of men 
neaily ot the same age,^ in which every man knew lus place : 
secondly, the scale of divisions and the liieraichy of officers, each 
using aliove the other, — the Enfimotaich, the Pentekont^i, the 
Lochage, and the Polemarch, or commander of the IMora, — each 
liaviiig the charge of their respective divisions. Orders were 
transmitted from the king, as commander-in-chief, through the 
Polemarchs to the Loehages, — ^from the Lo<‘hages to the Peiite- 
kontte, and then from the latter to the Enomotaichs, each c)f 
whom caused them to he executed hy his Endmoty. As all these 
men had been previously trained to the duties of their respei'tive 
stations, the Spartan mfantry possessed the arrangements and 
aptitudes of a standing army. Originally they seem to have had 
no cavalry at all,*^ and when cavalry was at length intioduced 
into their system, it was of a very inferior chaiacter, no provi.'.iou 
iiavmg been made for it in the Lykurgean training. But the 
luilitaiy force of the other cities of Greece, even down to the close 
ot tlie Peloponnesian war, enjoyed little or no special training, 
having neither any small company like the enuinoty, consisting 
(»r particular men drilled to act together — nor fixed and discixdined 
officers — nor triple scale of subordination and subdivision. Gym- 
nastics and the use of arms made a part of education 
everywhere, and it is to be presumed that no Grecian 
h( jplite was entirely without some practice of inai clung ww e no 
in line and military evolutions, inasmuch as the obli- 
gatiou to serve was universal and often enforced. But 
such practice was casual and unequal, nor had any iromthe 
individual of Argos or Athens a fixed military place 
and duty. The citizen took arms among his tiibe, under a 
Taxioi'ch chosen from it for the occasion, and was placed in a rank 
or line wherein neither his place nor his immediate neighbours 
were i>redetermined. The tribe appears to have been the only 

enOmoty tlmty-two men But Xeno- ^ This is implied in the f<ict, that 
jthOn tolls us that oach mora had four the men under thuty, or under thirty- 
lochi, eni h lochns two penteliosties, five years of age, were often detached 
and each pentek(wty two endmoties in a battle to pursue the light troops 
(Rep Lac U, 4) The names of these of the enemy (Xen. Hellen. iv 5, 10*— 
<livi8ions remain tho same but the 10) 

numbers varied. - Xonoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 
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military classification known to Aiken's,^ and the taxiarcii the 
only tube officer for infantry, as the phylarch was for cavalry, 
niidei the generahin-chief. Moreover, orders from the general 
were proclaimed to the line collectively by a herald of loud voice, 
not communicated to the taxiarch so as to make him responsible 
for the proper execution of them by his division. With an 
arrangement thus perlunctory and unsystematised, we shall be 
suriirised to find how well the military duties were often per- 
formed. But Q\ ery Greek who contrasted it with the symmetrical 
structure of the Lacedsemonian armed force, and with the laborious 
2 >reparation of every Spaitan for his appropriate duty, felt an 
internal sentiment of inleiiority which made him willingly accejit 
the headship of “these professional artists in the business of war,”- 
as they are often denominated. 


It was through the concuirence of these various circumstances 


Recognised 
supoiioniy 
of Sparta— 
a part of 
early Gre- 
cian sen- 
timent— co- 
incident 
with the 
glowing 
tendency to 
increased 
communion 


that the willing acknowledgement of Sparta as the 
leading state of Hellas became a part of Grecian 
habitual sentiment, during the interval between about 
600 B.c. and 547 B.c. During this period too, chiefiy, 
Greece and her colonies were ripening into a sort of 
recognised and active partnersliii) The common 
religious assemblies, which bound the pai'ts together, 
not only acquired greater foruialit} and moie extended 
development, but also became more numerous and 


1 Herodot vi 111, Tliucyd vi 98; 
Xenoph Ilellen iv 2, U) 

The same mai’shalhng of hoplites, 
according to the civil tnbos to which 
thevholonged, is seen in the inhabitants 
of Messfinc m fcjicily as well as of 
Syracuse (Thucyd. in 90, vn 100) 

At Argos there was a body of 1000 
hoplites, who during the J^elopon- 
nesian war received traming in nulitai’y 
manoeuvies at the cost of the city 
(Thncyd v 07), but there is imson to 
believe that this anangement w,ih not 
introduced until about the period of 
the peace of Nikias in the tenth or 
eleventh yeai of the Pelopoiuiesiau 
wai, when the truce between Ai’gos 
and Sparta was just expuing, and 
when the former began to entertain 
schemes of ambition The Epanti iii 
Arcadia began at a much later time, 
aftei the battle of Beuktra (Xenoph. 
Ilellen vii. 4, 48). 

About the Athenian Tnxiarclis, one 


to each tube, see iBschmos de F.ils. 
Log c 08, p 300 R ; Lysias, pro 
Mantitheo, Oi. xvi. p 147 ; Demo.sth. 
adv Bneotura pro nomine, p. 90U R , 
Philippic 1 p 47. 

See the .xdvico riven by XoiiophOn 
(in his Treatise Pe Officio Magistii 
JCquitum) for the remodelhng of the 
Athenian cavaliy, and for the mtio- 
diiction of small divisions, each with 
its special commander The thvisiun 
into tnbes is all that he fintls recog- 
wised (Oft M E, c. n. 2— iv. 9); ho 
stiongly recommends giving orders— 
Sia irapayyt\<Teu>g and not airb /ofpvieo?. 

2 Plutarch, Pdopid. c. 23.^ Hdvrutv 
aKpot Tcxvtrat nal <ro<l>i<rfaX T<au 7roA,«/xt- 
Kuv otfre^ oi ^rrapnarcLh &C Xeiiopll, 
Rep Lac. c. 14 : riyr^oraTo ar, roifi in.v 
dAXov? avToa^Stapra^ otvaj, t5>u orrpa- 
TtfOTtKMVj AaKcoa(ju,0V(0V9 Ttj? oi^Tt re^rtVasr 
Ttav iroKefjLtKUiV, . . . ’"Gerrt rS>v 

Beofjkovuiv yiyv^ffBai ovStM a7rop*-2rat * 
ovhiv yap atrpoPKi.'nrov t<rnv 
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fi*et|nent— while tlie Pvtliiaii, Isthmian, and Nemean games were 
exalted into a national iiii])oitance, apiiroaching to that of the 
Olympic. Tlie recognised siipenonty of Spaita thus formed part 
mid parcel ot the first historical aggregation of the Grecian states. 
It was about the year 547 BC, that Croesus of Lydia, when 
pressed by Cyrus and the Peisians, solicited aid from Greece, 
addressing himself to the Spartans as confessed presidents of lh(‘ 
whole Hellenic body ^ And the tendencies then at work, tow ards 
a certain degree of inci eased intercom se and co-operation among 
the dispersed memhers of the Hellenic name, were <loubtless 
assisted by the existence of a state recognised by all as the fiitot — 
a state whose superiority was the more ri'adily acriuiescod in, 
because it was earned by a painful and laborious disciidine, wdiK b 
all admired, but; none chose to copy.- 
Whetlier il be true (as 0. Muller and other learned men con- 
ceive) that the Homeric mu«le of fighting was thi* general practice 
in Peloponnesus and the lost of Oieeee .uiteiioi to the inv,i^ionof 
the Dorians, and that the latter first, introduced the habit of 


fighting with close rank.s and i)roteude(l spemw, is a point which 
cannot he det(U*mme<l. Throughout all our historical 
knowledge of Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, niotU* ot 
(diarging wit.h sjjoars always in liaud, is the prevailing {ifobaVSjT 
]>j'actice ; though there are cases of excoi»lion, m wdiich 
the spear is hailed, when troops setnn afraid of coining not to* ’ 
to close quarters.'* Kor is it by any means certain, 
that the Homeiic manner of lighting ever really i>revaile(l in 
Pelojjonnesus, wdiich is a country eminently inconvmiieiit for the 


use of war-cliaiiots. The descripuons ol the bard may pmliaps 


1 ’Yjutta9 yiiji ttwi Odvoixai irpoccrdvai 
tIjs *E\A<i5os (Xlerodot. j. 69) : compare 
i. 152, V. 49; vi about Spartan 
hejD:emony 

- Xouoph Eepub Lac 10, 8. tVat- 

voveri (iKVTrdvreg tcl rotavraim^rfScdfiaTa, 
tlardat $i aiira. ovStjJtci ttoAc? 

Tlio luaffnificout funeral ducouiae, 
pronounced by BcrikfijB in the early 
))(Wi of the Pcloponnehian war ovei the 
deceased Athenian wainor«, includes 
a remavltable oontiafit of the uncon- 
strained patijotism and bravely of the 
Atheinans, with the austoio, ropulsive 
and ostentiitious drilling tf> which the 
Spai'tans were subject from their 
earliest youth ; at the same time 


it aticHts tho i)ow(*iful effect winch 
tliat tUilhuft produced upon tho 
mind of Uivece^ Ciliueyd. ii. 17 -:i9) 
7ncrT«wof»Tts ov rat? Trapa<r/cf vat? 7 1 > ttA* ov 
Ktu drrdrai^f T) wft* yiim’ avrwv ra 
ipya. cv^vytp • Kat iv rat? TratSctai? ot fJttv 
(the Bpaioans) Cwtirortp AcKT/o-tt i-iu^vs 
vdot 6 vtl<j t6 avSpuov ijicrt p^ourat.^ Ac 

The impression of tho light ti-oops 
when thoy tii^t beftan to attnt k the 
Tjacedieiuonmn hoplites in the ihland 
of Sphaktorla is stion^ly expi essod by 
Thucydides (iv. .M)— -177 ^tSov* 

J^tapLiUoi it)? cTTt Aa\(.6a(iUoctov9, 
&ii 

'* Xeuopli Uellcn v. 4, 5:2 * compare 
m 5,20 
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have been founded chiefly upon what he and his auditors wit- 
nessed on the coast of Asia Minor, where chariots wcx'^e nioie 
employed, and where the country was much more favourable to 
them.^ We have no histoiical knowledge of any military 
practice in Peloponnesus anterior to the hopliteN with close ranks 
and protended spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and one alone, which 
disdained to acknowledge the superiority or headship of Lacedaemon 
Argos never forgot that she had once been the chief power in the 
Aigos-hei peninsula, and her feeling towards Sparta was that of 
stiuggies to a jealous, hut impotent, competitor. By what step.^ 
h^dship of the decline of her power had taken 2 )lace, we are 
Gieece. unable to make out, nor can we trace the succession 
of her kings subsequent to PlieidOn. It has been already stated 
that about 669 B.c. the Argeians gained a Mctory over the 
Spartans at Hysiae, and that they expelled from the port of 
Nauplia its pre-existing inhabitants, who found vslielter. by favour 
of the Lacedsemonians, at the port of Mothonc in Messenia **■* 
Damokratidas was then king of Aigos. Pausanias tells us that 
Meltas the son of Lakid^s was the last descendant of Temenus 
who succeeded to this dignity ; he being condemned and depos(‘d 
by the people. Plutarch however states that the family of the 
Herakleids died out, and that another king, named Ailgdn, was 
chosen by the people at the indication of the Deli>luan orach* 
Of this story, Pausanias appears to have known nothing. His 
language implies that the kmgly dignity ceased with Meltas— 
wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the title exist t*d 
(though probably with very limite<l functions) at the time of the 
Persian war Moi cover there is some ground for presuming that 
the king of Argos was even at that time a Herakleid — since the 
Spartans offered to him a thiid part of the command of the 
Hellenic force, conjointly with their own two kings.^ The cou- 

1 Xlenoph. Hellen. iii 10. identities Lakldds, son of Meltas, 

2 Pausan iv. 24, 2 ; iv, S6, 2 named by Pausanias, with Le6k0dt“4 

3 Pausan. ii. 19, 2 , Plutarch (Cui son of PheidOn, named by Herodotus 

Pytbia nunc non reddat oracula, &c as one ot the suitors for the daughter 
c. 6, p 396 .Be Fortune Alexandri, c. of Kleisthen6s the Bikyonian (vju 127) , 
8, p 340) Lakidfis, kmg of Aigos, is and he thus infers that Meltas must 
also named by Plutarch as luxurious have been deposed and succeeded by 
and effeminate (De capiend& ab hosti* Mgbn, about 560 b O This coi^ectuie 
bus utihtate, c. 6, p 89) seems to me not much to be ii usted 

0. Muller (Hist Borians, iit 6, 10 * Herodot. vii 140 
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quest of Thyreatis by tbe Spartans deprived the Argeians of a 
valuable portion of their Perioekis, or dependent territory. But 
Omeae and the remaining portion of Kynuria^ still continued to 
belong to them : the plain round their city was very productive : 
and, except Sparta, there was no other power in Peloponnfsus 
supeiior to them. Mykenae and Tiryns, nevertheless, seem both 
to have been independent states at the time of the Persian war, 
since both sent contingents to the battle of Platsea, at a time 
when Argos held aloof and rather favoured the Persians. 

At what time Kleonm became the ally or dependent 
of Argos, we cannot distinctly make out. During the ^hd 
Peloponnesian war it is numbered in that character KieOnse — 
along with Omeae but it seems not to have lost its 
autonomy about the year 470 b.c, at which period 
Pindar represents the Kleonmans as presiding and distributing 
prizes at the Neuiean games ^ The grove of Neniea was less than 
two miles from their town, and they were the original presidents 
of this great festival — a function of which they were subsequently 
robbed by the Argeians, in the same manner as the Pisatans had 
been treated by the Eleians with reference to the Olympic Agon. 
The extinction of the autonomy of ICleunm, and the acquisition of 
the presidency of the Nemean festival by Argos, were doubtless 
simultaneous, but we are unable to maik the exact time. For the 
statement of Eusebius, that the Argeians cel(*brated the Kemean 
festival as early as the r)3rd Olympiad, or 568 B.a, is contradicted 
by the more valuable evidence of Pindar.^ 


1 tioiodot viu. 73 

Rtiabo distinguishes two places 
c<allc(l OinooB, one a village in the 
Aigeian toiritory, the other a town 
between Connth and, Sikjon: but I 
doubt ■whether there ever were two 
places so called* the town or village 
dependent on Algos seems the only 
pl<ice (Htrabo, vm. p 370). 

3 Thucyd v. 07— vi i),*) 

^ The Klednreans are also said to have 
aided the Argeians in the destruction 
of Myk^na*, conjointly with the 'J’egea- 
tana . fiom hence, however, we cannot 
mfor anything as to their dependence 
at tliat time (Strabo, vm. p 377) 

Pindar, Nem. x. KA<ib)v<ua>i^ 
irp 6 s auSpuiv Terptbeig (compare Nem iv 
17) K\kMvaCov T* aff’ ayut' 09 , d.c 


4vSoe Coisim Dissertationes Agf)- 
mstiea*, 111 2 . 

The tenth Nemean Ode of Pindar is 
on this point peculiarly good evidence, 
inasmuch as ifc is composed for, and 

S osed to be sung by Theueus, a 
of Argos. Had there been any 
jealousy then subsisting between Argos 
and KleOnm on the subject of the pre- 
sidency of this festival, Pindar would 
never on such an occasion have men- 
tioned expressly the KleOnfcans as 
preaidonta. 

The statements of tlie Scholia on 
Kndar, that the Counthians at one 
time celebrated the Nemean games, or 
that they wore of old (celebrated at 
BikyOn, faoem unfounded (St*, hob Piiul. 
Arg, Nem., and Nem. x. 49) 
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Of Connth and SikyCn it will be more convenient to s^ieak 
Achaia— suivey what is called the Age of the T} rants 

twelve or Despots , and of the inhabitants of Achaia (who 

mous°* occupied the southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf, 

ha^ Siky6n as far as Cape Araxus, the nortli- 

—littie western point of Peloponnesus), a few words exliaust 
known whole knowledge, down to the time at which Ave 

are arrived. These Acheeans are given to us as representing the 
ante-Donan inhabitants of Laconia, whom the legend affirms to 
have retired under Tisamenus to the iiorthein parts of Pelopun- 
nesus, from whence they expelled the pre-existing lonians and 
occupied the country. The race of their kings is said to have 
lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus^ — ^liow long we do not 
know. After the death of the latter, the AcliaBaii toivns formed 
each a separate republic, hut with periodical festivals and sn entice 
at the Temple of Zeus Hoinaiius, affording opportunity of settling 
differences and arranging their common concerns. Of these 
towns, twelve are known from Herodotus and Strabo — Pelleiie, 
JEgira, .®gge, Bura, Heliki^, .®gium, Bhypes, Paine, Phara*, 
Olenus, Dyni^ Tiitsea- But there must originally have 
some other autonomous towns besides these twelve ; for in the 
23rd Olympiad, Ikarus of Hyperfisia w^as proclaimed as victor, 
and there seems good reason to believe that HyperSsia, an ol(l 
town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in Achaia.® It is affirmed 
that, before the Achasan occupation of the country, the loniaiis 
liad dwelt in independent villages, several of which w’ere su]>se- 
quently aggregated into towns, thus Patrm was formed by a 
coalescence of seven villages, Dyme from eight (one of wlm h wiis 
named Teuthea), and JBgiiim also from seven or eight But all 
these towns were small, and some of them underwent a farther 
junction one with the other ; tlius jEgm was joined with /Egeira, 
and Olenus with All the authors seem dis]) 0 ' 5 ed to 

recognise twelve cities, and no more, in Achaia ; for Polybius, 
still adhering to that number, substitutes Leontium and Keryneia 


1 Polyl). 11 41 

a Herodot. i 146; Strabo, vni p. 385, 
3 Pausan. iv. 16, 1 , Strabo, viii p 
383 , Homer, Iliad, ii. 673 Pausaiiias 
seems to have forgotten this statement 
■when he tells us that the name of 
HyperSsia was exchanged for that of 


^goira, dming the tune of the Ionian 
occupation of the country (vn. 2*», i : 
Steph Byz copies him, v Aiyttpa) 
It is doubtful whether the two names 
designate the same place, nor does 
Stiabo conceive that they did 
4 Strabo, vni pp 337, 342, 380, 
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in place of ^gfe and Kliypes ; Pausanias gives Keryiieia in place 
oi Patrae.^ We liear of no facts respecting these Aclneaii t<^wns 
nntil a short time before the Peloponnesian war, and even then 
their pai*t was inconsiderable. 

The gi eater portion of the territory comprised under the name 
of Achaiawas mountain, forming the noithern descent of tho'^e 
high ranges, passable only through very dijSicult gorges, which 
separate the country from Arcadia to the south, and which throw 
out various spurs approaching closely to the Gulf of Corinth. A 
strip of flat land, with white clayey soil, often very fertile, betwet-n 
these mountains and the sea, formed theplain of each of the A’hfcan 
towns, which were situated for the most part upon steep oath mg 
eminences overhanging it. From the mountains between Achaia 
and Arcadia, numerous streams flow into the Corinthiiin Gulf, 
but few of them are perennial, and the whole length ^)l‘c>^st is 
represented as harbonrlos ^ 


1 Polvb 11 41. 


2 See Lealce’s Tiavols in Aloxea, c xxvii aiul xxici. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CORINTH, SIKy6n, AND MEGARA—AGE OF THE GRECIAN 
DESPOTS. 

I HAVE thus brought down the history of Sparta to the period 
niaiked by the reign of Peisistratua at Athens ; at wliich time she 
had attained her maximum of territory, was confessedly the most 
l^owerful state in Greece, and enjoyed a proportionate degree of 
deference from the rest. I now proceed to touch upon the three 
Dorian cities on and near to the Isthmus — Corinth, Sikydn, and 
Megara, as they existed at this same period. 

Even amidst the scanty information which has reached us, we 
Eaily com- trace the marks of considerable maritime energy and 
merce and commerce among the Corinthians, as far back as tbe 
of the cT eighth century b.c. The foundation of Korkyra and 
imthians Syracuse, in the eleventh Olympiad, or 734 B.c. (of 
which I shall speak farther in connexion with Grecian colonisation 
generally), by expeditions from Corinth, affords proof that they 
knew how to turn to account the excellent situation which 
connected them with the sea on both sides of Peloponnesus. 
Moreover Thucydides, ^ while he notices them as the chief 
liberators of the sea in early times from pirates, also tells us that 
the first great improvement m ship-building — the construction of 
the trireme, or ship of war, with a full deck and triple banks for 
the rowers — was the fruit of Corinthian ingenuity. It was in 
the year 703 B.C., that the Corinthian Ameinoklls built four 
triremes for the Samians, the first which those islanders had ever 
possessed. The notice of this fact attests as well the importance 
attached to the new invention, as the humble scale on which the 
naval force in those early days was equipped. And it is a fact of 

iThiicyd i IJ. 
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not less moment in xiroof of the mantinie vij^our of Corintli in 
the feevenlh century b c , that the earliest naval battle known to 
Thucydides was one which took place between the Corinthians 
and the Korkyrajans, b.c. 661 .^ 

It has already been stated that the line of Herakleid kings in 
Corinth subsides gradually, through a series of empty names, into 
the oligarchy denominated Bacchiadm or Bacchiads, oligarchy 
under whom our first hisloiical knowledge of the city 
begins. The persons so named were all accounted 
descendants of Herakl^s, and formed the governing caste iii the 
city ; intermarry mg usually among themselves, and choosing from 
their own number an anniual prytanis, or president, for the 
administration of affairs. Of their inteinal government we have 
no accounts, except the tale respecting Archias the founder of 
Syracuse,- one of theii* number, who had made himself so detested 
by an act of brutal violence terminating m tlie death of th(‘ 
beautiful youth AktieOn, as to be foiced to cKpatriate, That 
such a man shoidd have been jilaced in the (listinguished post ol 
CEkisL (»f tlio colony of Syracuse gives us no favourable idea of 
the Ba( chiad oligarchy . we do not however know upon what 
original authority the story depends, nor can we be sine that it 
IS accurately recounted But Ooiintli under their government 
had already become a powerful commercial and maritime city 

Megura, the last Dorian state in this direction eastward, mid 
conterminous with Attica at tlie point where the 
mountains called Kerata descend to Elcusis and the c<>n<Utioii of 
Thriasian i>laiii, is affirmed to have been originally 
settled by the Dorians of Corinth, and to liave remained for some 
time a d(*pendency of that city. It is farther said to have been 
at first merely one of five separate villages — Megara, Hera'a, 
Peirtea, Ky nosura, Tripodiskiis—iuhabited by a kindred popula- 
tion, and generally on fiieudly terms, yet sometimes distracted 
by quarrels, and on those occasions carrying on war with a degree 
of lenity and chivalrous confidence which reverses the proverbial 
affirmation lespectiiig the sanguinary charactiT of eumitu*s 

3 Tliufyd, J i:i Apollon. Rhod.iv' 1212, seem to connect 

J-^lutavch, Ainator. Navmfc, c. 2, p. tins acjt of outni#;© with the expnl* 
772; 'Diodor. hb. vin, p, 2(>, won of tiio Bacc'hiadtt* from Oonntli, 

Alexander ^itolus (Fragin i. 0, od. winch did not take place until Ion#? 
Sclineidewm), and tho Stholijist ad aftorwanW 
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lietween kindred. Both these two statements are tiansmitted to 
us (we know not from what primitive source) as explanatory of 
certain current phrases * ^ the author of the latter cannot have 
agreed with the author of the former in considering the Corinthians 
as masters of the Megarid, because he represents them a fomenting 
wars among these five villages for the purpose of acquiring that 
territory. Whatever may he the truth respecting this alleged 
early subjection of Megara, we know it ^ in the histoncal age, 
and that too as early as the fourteenth Olympiad, only as an 
independent Dorian city, maintaining the integrity of its tei ntory 
under its leader Orsippus the famous Olympic runner, against 
Home powerful enemies, probably the Corinthians. It wa^ of no 
mean consideration, possessing a territory which extended across 
Mount Geraneia to the Corinthian Gulf, on which the fortified 
town and port of Pegm, belonging to the Megarians, was situated. 
It was mother of eaidy and distant colonies, — and competent, 
during the time of Soldn, to carry on a protracted contest with 
the Athenians, for the possession of Salamis ; wherein, althougli 
the latter were at last victonous, it was not without an 
intermediate period of iIL-success and despair. 

Of the early history of Sikyon, from the period when it became 
Dorian down to the seventh century B.C., we know 
cclnflition nothing Our first information respecting it concerns 
oiSikyOn establishment of the despotism of Orthagoras, 

about 680 — 6*70 B.c And it is a point deserving of notice, that all 


I The account seems refeiied to 67 , Pausan iv 14, 3 , Tyitaeus, Fr.tsm ) 
Demdn (a wiiter on Attic aiclucolo^y, Pausamas conceives the victory ot the 
or w^hat is called an ’Ar^iScypa^off, Alogaxians over the Ooimthians, which 
whose date IS about 280 bc See he sawcoznmemoiatedin thoMej^anan 
l‘lianodOixii, DOmOnis, Clitodeini, a^ue ^jjo-avpcis at Olympia, as ha vina‘ taken 
Jstri,’ATl9i'6a)i/Kia#nnenta,ed Siebdies, pl.me before the first Olympiad, when 
Pwefatio, p viii.--xi.). It is given as Phoibas was hfe*aichon at Athens . 
the explanation of the locution— o Atbv Phorba? is placed by cliionologeis fifth 
Kopii/eos. See Schol. ad I-bndar Nera in the senes flora Med6n son of Codrus 
vii ad finom , Schol Anstophan (Pausan. i 39, 4 ; vi 19. 9) I'lio early 
Ran 440 : the Corinthians seem to have enmity between C’oiinth and Me^pvra 
represented their Eponymous hero as is alluded to in Plutarch, De M«ihg- 
Hon of Zens, though other Greeks lutate Heiodoli, p. 8(>8, c 36. 
did not believe them (Pausan. ii l, 1) The second story noticed in the 
That the Meganans W’ere compelled to text is given by Plutarch, Quiustion 
come to Connth for demonstiation of Ouec c 17, p. 205, in illustration of 
mourning on occasion of the decease of the meaning of the word 
any of the memheis of the Bacchiad -’Pausamas, i 44, 1, andtheeiiigiam 
oligaichy, is perhaps a story copied upon Oisippus in Boeckh, Coipus In* 
from the regulation at Sparta legarding sciipt. Gi , No 1060, with Bueekh’s 
the Pen<jeki and Helots (Heiodot vi commentary 
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the three ahove-meutioned towns, — Corinth, Sikydn, and Megaia 
— underwent duiing the course of this same century a similar 
cTiange of government. In each of them a despot established 
himself : Orthagoras in SikyOn ; Kj-pselus in Corinth ; Theageiies 
in Megara. 

Unfortunately we have too little evidence as to the state of 
things by which this change of government was pre- Eiseofthe 
ceded and brought about, to be able to appreciate fully 
its bemung. But what draws our attention to it more particularly 
is, that the like phsenomenon seems to have occurred contem- 
poraneously throughout a large number of cities, continental, 
insular and colonial, in many different parts of the Grecian woild. 
The period between 650 and 500 bo. witnessed the lise and 
downfall of many despots and despotic dynastie&, each in its own 
separate city. During the succeeding interval between 500 and 
350 B.C , new despots, though occasionally s])riiignig up, become 
more rare. Political dispute takes another turn, and the question 
is raised directly and ostensibly between the many and the few — 
the people and the oligarchy. But in the still later times which 
follow the battle of Ohyeroneia, in pro 2 )ortioii as Greece, declining 
in civic not less than in military spirit, is driven to the constant 
employment of mercenary troops, and humbled by the overruling 
interference of foreigners — the desiiot with his standing foieign 
body-guard becomes again a characteristic of the time ; a tendency 
partially counteracted, but never wholly subdued, by Aratus and 
the Achtoan league of the third century b c 

It would liave been instructive if we had posse.^sed a faithful 
record of these changes of government m some of the more 
(jonsidcrable of the Grecian towns. In the absence of sucli 
evidem*c, we can do little more than collect the brief Earliest 
sentences of Aristotle and others respecting the causes ^JfveScnfc 
which xnofluced them. For as the like change of ui<ireec(‘. 
govcniment was common, near about the same time, to cities 
veiy different in locality, in race of inhahilanls, in tastes and 
habits, and in wealth, it must ]>artly have depended upon certain 
g(*mu‘al causes which admit of being assigned ami explained. 

In a preceding cluqiter I tried to elucidate the heroic govcjrn- 
ment of Greeci*, so far as it could he known from the epic xioems 
— a government founded (if we may employ modern x>braseoh>gy) 
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upon divine right as opposed to the sovereignty of the people, 
hut requiring, as an essential condition, that the king vShall 
possess force, both of body and mind, not unworthy of the exalted 
breed to which he belongs.^ In tins government the authority, 
which pervades the whole society, all resides in the king. But 
on inipoitant occasions it is exercised through the forms of 
publicity: he consults, and even discusses, with the council of 
cliiefs or elders — ^he communicates after such consultation with 
the assembled Agora, — who hear and approve, perhaps hear and 
murmur, but are not understood to exercise an option or to reject 
In giving an account of the Lykurgean system, I remarked that 
the old primitive Ehetrae (or charters of compact) indicated the 
existence of these same elements ; a king of superhuman lineage 
(in this particular case t^wo co-ordinate kings)— a senate of 
twenty-eight old men, besides the kings who sat in it — and an 
Ekklesia or public assembly of citizens, convened for the purpose 
of approving or rejecting propositions submitted to them, with 
httle or no liberty of discussion The elements of the heroic 
government of Greece are thus found to be substantially the same 
us those existing in the primitive Lykurgean constitution ; in 
both cases the predominant force residing in the kings, and the 
I'unctions of the senate, still more those of the public assembly, 
b(dng comparatively narrow and restricted ; in both cases the 
legal authoiity being upheld by a certain religious sentiment, 
which tended to exclude rivalry and to ensure submission in the 
people up to a certain point, in spite of misconduct or deficiency 
in the reigning individual. Among the principal Epirotic tribes 
this government subsisted down to the third century B.C., 2 though 
some of them had passed out of it, and were in the habit of 
electing annually a president out of the gens to which the king 
})elonged. 

Starting fi’om these points, common to the Grecian heroic 
I>ecTiiianty government, and to the original Lykurgean system, 
of Spaita. -we find that in the Grecian cities generally the king is 
replaced by an oligarchy, consisting of a limited number of 
families— while at Sparta the kingly authority, though greatly 
curtailed, is never abolished. And the different turn of events at 

I See a stiiking passage in Plutarch, sphitarch, Pyirh c. f>. Aiistot. 
Praecept Republ, Gerend. c. f», p. 801 Polit. v. U, 1 
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Sparta admits of being partially explained. It so happened that 
for five centuries neither of the two coordinate lines of Spartan 
kings was ever without some male representatives, so that the 
sentiment of divine right, upon which their pre-eminence was 
founded, always proceeded m an undeviating channel. That 
sentiment never wholly died out in the tenacious mind of Sparta, 
but it became suflBiciently enfeebled to occasion a demand for 
guarantees against abuse. If the senate had been a more nume- 
rous body, composed of a few principal families, and comprising 
men of all ages, it might perhaps have extended its powers so 
much as to absorb those of the king. But a council of twenty- 
eight old men, chosen indiscriminately from all Spaitan families, 
was essentially an adj unct and sccondaiy force. It was ins iifiicient 
even as a restraint upon the king — still less was it competent to 
become his rival , and it served indirectly even as a support to 
him, hy preventing the formation of any other xnivileged order 
powerful enough to be an overmatch for his authority. This 
insufiiciency on the pai*t of the senate was one of the causes winch 
occasioned the formation of the annually renewed Council of 
Five, called the Ephors ; originally a defensive board like tli(‘ 
Homan Tribunes, intended as a restraint upon abuse of power in 
the kings, but afterwards expanding into a paramount anti 
imresponsible Executive Directory. Assisted by endless dissen- 
sions between the two coordinate kings, the Ephoi*8 encroached 
upon their power on every side, limited them to certain sjiecial 
functions, and even rendered them accountable and liable to 
punishment, but never asjiired to abolish the dignity. That 
which the regal authority lost in extent (to borrow the just 
remark of king Theopompusi) it gained in durability. The 
descendants of the twins Enrysthenes and Prokl^s continued lu 
possession of their double scejitre from the e^irliest historical 
times down to the revolutions of Agis III. and Kleomenes III. — 
generals of the military force, growing richer and richer, and 
reverenced as well as influential in the state, though the 
Directoiy of Ephors were their superiors. And the Ephors 
became in time (j^uite as despotic, in reference to intcimal affairs, 
as the kings could ever have been before them. For the Spartan 


1 Aristot. Polit, v. 0, 1, 
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mind, deeply possessed with, the feelings of command and 
obedience, remained comparatively insensible to the ideas of con- 
tiol and responsibility, and even averse to that open discussion 
and censure of public measures or officers whicli such ideas imjily. 
We must recollect that the Spai*tan political constitution was 
lioth simplified in its character and aided in its working by the 
comprehensive range of the Lykurgeaii discipline with its rigorous 
equal pressure upon rich and poor, which averted many of the 
causes elsewhere productive of sedition — ^habituating the proudest 
and most refractory citizen to a life of undeviating obedience — 
satisfying such demand as existed for system and regularity — 
lendermg Spai*tan personal habits of life much more equal than 
even democratical Athens could parallel ; but contributing at the 
same time to engendei a contempt for talkers, and a dislike of 
methodical and prolonged speech, which of itself sufl&ced to ex- 
clude all regular interference of the collective citizens, eithei in 
political or judicial affairs. 

Such were the facts at Sparta. But in the rest of Greece the 
Discontinu- heroic government was modified in a very 

ance of different manner * the people outgrew, much more 

in^Giceco decidedly, that feeling of divine right and personal 

geneialiy reverence which originally gave authority to the 

king. Willing submission ceased on the part of the people, and 
still more on the part of the inferioi chiefs ; and with it ceased 
the heroic royalty. Something like a system or constitution 
came to be demanded. 

Of this discontinuance of kingship, so universal in the political 
inarch of Hellas, one main cause is doubtless to be sought in the 
smallness and concentinted lesidence of each distinct Hellenic 
Compari- society. A single chief, perpetual and um’esponsible, 

son with was noway essential for the maintenance of imion. 

ages^of ^ ^ In modern Eurujie, for the most pai't, the different 

Euiopo political societies which grew up out of the Bomau 

empire embraced each a considerable population and a wide 
extent of territory. The monarchical form presented itself as the 
only known means of union between the parts ; the only visible 
and imposing symbol of a national identity. Both tlie military 
character of the Teutonic invaders, as well as the traditions of 
the Koman empire which they dismembeied, tended towards the 
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establishmeiit of a monarcliical cbief. The abolition of his 
dignity would have been looked upon as equivalent, and would 
really have been equivalent, to the breaking up the nation ; since 
the maintenance of a collective union by means of general assem- 
blies was so burdensome, that the kings themselves vainly tried 
to exact it by force, and representative government was then 
unknown. 

The history of the middle ages — though exhibiting constant 
resistance on the part of powerful subjects, frequent deposition of 
individual kings, and occasional changes of dynasty — contains 
few instances of any attempt to maintain a large political aggre- 
gate united without a king, either hereditary or elective. Even 
towards the close of the last centuiy, at the period when the 
federal constitution of the United States of America was fust 
formed, many reasoners regarded ^ as an impossibility the appli- 
cation of any other system than the monarchical to a territory of 
large size and population, so as to combine union of the whole 
with equal privileges and securities to each of the parts. And it 
might perhaps be a real impossibility among any rude peo])lG, 
with strong local i)eculiaiities, difficult means of communication, 
and habits of icpresentative government not yet acquired. Hence 
throughout all the larger nations of luediaival and modern 
Europe, with few excei)tions, the prevailing sentiment hfis been 
favourable to monarchy ; but wherever any single city or district, 
or cluster of villages, whether in the * plains of Lombardy or in 
the mountains of Switzerland, has acquired independence — 
wherever any small fraction has severed itself from the aggregate 
— ^the opposite sentiment has been found, and the natural ten- 
dency has been towards some modification of republican govern- 
ment ; ® out of which indeed, as in Greece, a despot has often 

1 See this subject discussed in the (yol i. p. 159, orl. IVOU), aftei remarking 
admirable collection of letters, called “that all lands of govoiumunt, fro© 
the Fedeialist, written m 1787, dunng and despotic, seem to have undor/jfon© 
the time when the federal constitution in mo<lem tunes (uc, as compared with 
of the United States of America was ancient) a areat change to the bettoi, 
nndoi discussion— liOtters, 9, 10, 14, by with regara both to foidpm and domes- 
Mr, Madison tic mnnap^oment,” proceeds to say — 

“ II estde la nature dune r^publiqne “But though all kinds of govom- 
(says Montesquieu, Esput de» Loix, ment b© improved in modem times, 
viu. 16) de n’avoir qu'un petit terri- yet monarchiojil government seems to 
toire. sans cela, elle no peut gu^re have made the greatest advances 
subsister.*' towards perfection Tt may now bo 

a David Hume, in his Essay XV. affirmed of civilized monarchies, what 

2—25 
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been engendered, but always tbrougb some unnatural mixture of 
force and fraud The feudal system, evolved out of the disordered 
state of Eui*ope between the eighth and thirteenth centuries, 
always presumed a permanent suzerain, vested with large rights 
of a noixed personal and proprietary character over his vassals, 
though subject also to certain obligations towards them : the 
immediate vassals of the king had subordinate vassals of their 
own, to whom they stood in the same relation • and in this 
hierarchy^ of power, propeity, and territory blended together, 
the rights of the chief, whether king, duke, or baron, were 
conceived as constituting a status apart, and neither conferred 
origmaliy by the grant, nor revocable at the pleasure of those 
over whom they were exercised. This view of the essential 
nature of political authority was a point m which the three gieat 
elements of modern European society — the Teutonic, the Koman, 
and the Christian — all concurred, though each in a different way 
and with different modiffcations , and the result was, a variety 
of attempts on the part of subjects to compromise with their chief, 
without any idea of substituting a delegated executive m his 
place. On particular points of these feudal monarchies there 
grew up gradually towns with a concentrated population, among 
whom was seen the remarkable combination of a republican feel- 
ing, demanding collective and responsible management in their 
own local affairs, with a necessity of union and subordination 
towards the great monaichical whole ; and hence again arose a 
new force tending both to maintain the form, and to predeter- 
mine the march of kingly government.® And it has been found 


vras formerly said in praise of lepublics 
alone, that they are a government of 
laws, not of men They are found 
subceptible of older, method, and con* 
stancy to a sui prising degree Property 
is there secure : mdustiy encouraged , 
the aits flounsh , and the pnnco lives 
secure among his subjects, like a father 
among his children. There are per- 
haps, and have been for two centuries, 
near two hundred absolute piinces, 
great and small, in Europe , and 
allowing twenty years to each reign, 
we may suppose that there have been 
in the whole two thousand monarchs 
01 tyrants, as the Greeks would have 
called them; yet of these there has 
not been one, not even Phihp XI of 
8pain, so bad as Tibenus. Caligula, 


Nero, Domitian, who were four in 
twelve amongst the Roman emperors 
It must however be confe.ssed, that 
though monaichical governments have 
approached nearer to popular ones in 
gentleness and stability, they are still 
much mfenor Our modem education 
and customs instil more humanity and 
moderation than the ancient, but have 
not as yet been able to overcome 
entirely the disadvantages of that form 
of government.” 

rSee the Lectures of M. Guizot, 
Oours d’llistoire Moderae, Legon 30, 
vol m. p. 187, edit 1829 

^ M Augustin Thierry observes, 
Lettres sui THistoiro de Fiance, Lettre 
xvi p 236 

fcJans aucun souvenir de rhistoire 
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in practice possible to attain this latter object — to combine 
regal government -svitb fixity of administration, equal law 
impartially executed, security to person and property, and 
freedom of discussion under representative forms, in a degree 
wbicb the wisest ancient Greek would have deemed hopeless.^ 
Such an improvement in the practical working of tbis species of 
government, speaking always comparatively with the kings of 
ancient times in Syria, Egypt, Judea, the Grecian cities, and 
Eome, — coupled with the increased force of all established routine, 
and the gi'eater durability of all institutions and creeds which 
have obtained footing throughout any wide extent of territory 
and people, — has caused the monarchical sentiment to remain 
predommant in the European mind (though not mthout 
vigorous occasional dissent) throughout the increased know- 
ledge and the enlarged political experience of the last two 
centuries. 

It is important to show that the monarchical institutions and 
monarchical tendencies prevalent throughout medimval and 
modern Europe have been both generated and perpetuated by 


Groequo ou Romaine, les bourgeois des et los actes, les aeena cle I’admmisfcra- 
onzi&mo et douzi^me sidcles, soit qua tion locale pour les aff ares locales — 
leur ville fdt sous la seigiioune d’un cotto d(Smarcation politique, dont rom- 
roi, d'un comte, d*un duo, d’un evfiquo pire Bomam avoit donii^ I’exemple. 
ou d’une abbaye allaient droit h la et qui concilioit lo gouvememont 
r^Spublique; mais la ration du pouvoir nionarchique avec une adininistration 
^tabli los lejetait souvont en aiiidre populairo—contmua plus ou moins ex- 
Du balancomeut de ces deux foices pre«s(5mont sous lea trois dynasties”, 
oppos(Sos rehultait pour la villo une M. Eaynouard presses too far liis 
sorte do gouvemement mixto, et e’est tliooryof tlio continuous preset vatioii 
ce qm aniva, en guneial, dans le nord of the municipal powois in tovma from 
de la Fiance, comrae le prouvent les the Roman empire down to the thud 
chattes de commune.” French dynasty, but into tlus question it 

Even among the Italian cities, which is not nocoshary for my purpose to enter, 
became practically self-governing, and i In teferonce to the Italian repub- 
pioduced despots as many in number lies of the middle ages, M Bismondi 
and as unprincipled in character as observes, speaking of Fhihp della 
the Grecian (I shall touch upon this Toire, denoimnated atgnor by the 
comparison more laigely hereafter), people of Como, VercoUi and Beigamo, 
Mr Hallam ohseives, that “ the Dans ces viUes, non plus quo dans 
sovereignty of the emperors, though colies cue son frftre s’diait aupaiavant 
not veiy effective, was in theory always assujottios, le peuple ne ci oyoit point 
admitted , their name was used m lenoncer ^ sa libertd il n’avoit point 
public acts and appeared upon the voulu choisir un maltre, mais seulo- 
coin ’’.—View of the Middle Ages, ment un protecteur centre les nobles, 
Part I, cli % p 846, sixth erht, un capitamo des gens de guerre, et un 
See also M Baynouard, Uistoire du chef de la justice L’expdiience lui 
Droit Municipal en France, Book in. apprit trop tard, que cos pidrogativos 
cb 32, vol. 11 p. 166* Cette sdpaia- reunies conshtuoient un souvcrain,”— 
tion essentiolle et fondanientaJo entre Rermbhques Italioimes, vol. iii* ch. 20, 
les actes, les agons du gouvemement— p 272 
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causes peculiar to those societies, whilst in the Hellenic societies 
such causes had no place— in order that we may approach Hel- 
Anti-mo- phaenomena in the proper spirit, and with an 

narchical impartial estimate of the feeling uniyersal among 
of^Gi^eew— Greeks towards the idea of a king. The primitive 
sentiment entertained towards the heroic king died 
out, passing first into indifference, next — after experi- 
ence of the despots — ^into determined antipathy. 

To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full of English ideas respecting 
government, this anti-monarchical feeling appears of the nature of 
msanity, and the Grecian commumties like madmen without a 
keeper : while the greatest of all benefactors is the hereditary 
king who conquers them from without — ^the second best is the 
home despot who seizes the acropolis and puts his fellow-citizens 
under coercion. There cannot be a more certain why of mis- 
interpreting and distorting Grecian phsenomena than to read them 
in this spirit, which reverses the maxims both of prudence and 
morality current in the ancient world. The hatred of kings as it 
stood among the Greeks (whatever may be thought about a similar 
feeling now) was a pre-eminent virtue, flowing directly from the 
noblest and wisest part of their nature. It was a consequence of 
their deep conviction of the necessity of universal legal restraint ; 
It was a direct expression of that regulated sociahty which requmed 
the control of individual passion from every one without exception, 
and most of all from him to whom power was confided The 
conception which the Greeks formed of an unresponsible One, 
or of a king who could do no wrong, may be expressed in the 
pregnant words of Herodotus : ^ “ He subverts the customs of the 
country ; he violates women : he puts men to death without 
trial ”, No other conception of the probable tendencies of 
kingship was justified either by a general knowledge of human 
nature, or by political experience as it stood from Sol6n 
downward : no other feehng tlian abhorrence could be enter- 
tained for the character so conceived : no other than a man of 
unprincipled ambition would ever seek to invest himself 
with it. 

Our larger political experience has taught us to modify this 

1 Herod lu 80, No/xaid tc <ctv«t irarpM, xal jStarcu yvpcuKaf, KTtivei, re cueptrovi. 
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opinion, by showing that under the conditions of monarchy in 
the best governments of modem Europe the enormities described 
by Herodotus do not take place — and that it is possible, by means 
of representative constitutions acting under a certain force of 
manners, customs, and historical recollection, to obviate many of 
the mischiefs likely to flow from proclaiming theduty of peremptory 
obedience to an hereditary and unresponsible king, who cannot 
be changed without extra-constitutional force. But such larger 
observation was not open to Aristotle, the wisest as well as the 
most cautious of ancient theorists : nor if it had been open, could 
he have applied with assurance its lessons to the governments of 
the single cities of Greece. The theory of a constitutional king, 
especially, as it exists in England, would have appeared to him 
impracticable : to establish a king who will reign without 
governing — in whose name all government is cariied on, yet 
whose personal will is in practice of little or no effect — exempt 
from all responsibility, without making use of the exemption — 
receiving from every one unmeasured demonstrations of homage, 
which are never translated into act except within the bounds of a 
known law — suriounded with all the paraphernalia of power, yet 
acting as a passive instrument in the hands of ministers mai'ked 
out for his choice by indications which he is not at liberty to 
resist. This remarkable combination of the fiction of superhuman 
grandeur and licence with the reality of an invisible strait- 
waistcoat, is what an Englishman has in his mind when, he speaks 
of a constitutional king. The events of our history have brought 
it to pass, in England, amidst an aristocracy the most powerful 
that the world has yet seen — ^but we Jiave still to learn whether 
it can be made to exist elsewhere, or whether the occurrence of a 
single king, at once able, aggressive, and resolute, may not suffice 
to break it up. To Aristotle, certainly, it could not have appeared 
otherwise than unintelligible and impracticable : not likely even 
in a single case — but altogether inconceivable as a permanent 
system, and with all the diversities of temper inherent in the 
successive members of an hereditary dynasty. When the Greeks 
thought of a man exempt from legal responsibility, they conceived 
him as really and truly such, in deed as well as in name, with a 
defenceless community exposed to his oppressions ; and their fear 
and hatred of him were measured by their reverence for a govern- 
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ment of equal law and free speech, i with the ascendency of which 
their whole hopes of security were associated, — ^in the democracy 
of Athens more perhaps than in any other poition of Greece, 
And this feeling, as it was one of the best in the Greek mind, 
so it was also one of the most widely spread, — a point of 
unanimity highly valuable amidst so many points of dissension 
We cannot construe or criticise it by reference to the feelings 
of modem Europe, still less to the very peculiar feelings of 
England, respecting kingship : and it is the application, some- 
times exphcit and sometimes tacit, of this unsmtable standard, 
which renders Mr. Mitford’s appreciation of Greek politics so often 
incorrect and unfair. 


When we try to explain the course of Grecian affairs, not from 
^ the circumstances of other societies, but from those 

which of the Greeks themselves, we shall see good reason 
CTowth of discontinuance as well as for the dislike of 

that^en- kingship. Had the Greek mind been as stationary 
and unimproving as that of the Orientals, the 
discontent with mdividual kings might have led to no other 
change than the deposition ot a bad king in favour of one 
who promised to be better, without ever extending the views of 
the people to any higher conception than that of a personal 
government. But the Greek mind was of a progressive character, 
capable of conceivmg and gradually of realizing amended social 
combinations. Moreover it is in the nature of things that any 
government— regal, oligarchical or democratical— which comprises 
only a single city, is far less stable than if it embraced a wider 
surface and a larger population. When that semi-rehgious and 


lEunpidfis (Supplices, 429) states 
plainly the idea of a Wpai/ 1 / 09 , as 
received in Greece , the antithesis to 
laws 

OvSev rvpdwov Bvcrtt,€v4<rrepov ir<$Aec • 
*'OiroVj TO |u.«>/^7rp«Tfcorrov, ov< elcrtv vSpMi 
Kowoli Kpartl 0’ ety, rbv vdpuov KfKrrine- 

VOS 

Avrbs trap* avrip 

Oompare Soph. Antigon 7ST. See also 
the discussion in Anstot. PoHt. in. 
sect 10 and 11, in which the rule of 
the king is discussed m comparison 
with the goveinment of laws , compare 
also IV. 8, 2—3. The person called “ a 
king according to law’’ is, in his judg- 


znent, no king at all : ’O juJv ydp Kara 
vofiov Key6p.9vot /SoTiAct? ovK iart-v elSo9 
KO.da.irep etTro/xev jSaoriAeuw (lli* II, 1). 

Respecting WovofiCn, tcnj-yoptij, ira^- 
pi)<n'a— equal laws and equal speech— 
as opposed to monarchy, see Horodot. 
in. 142, V. 78—92. Thucyd. ni 62; 
Demosthen ad Leptm. c. 6, p. 4CI; 
Bunp Ion. 671. 

Of TimoleOn it was stated, asapart of 
the giateful vote passed after his death 
by liae Syracusan assembly- on rows 
Twoavvovs iearaX’vff'as, — oireSuKe r 0 v 
vof40v9 Tot? 'Si,iKe\Ldl>Ta.L^, (Plutarch, 
TimoleOu, 0 89 ) 

See Karl Fried, Hermann, Gxiech. 
Staatsalterthtimer, sect. 61—65. 
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mechanical submission, winch made up for the personal deficiencies 
of the heroic king, became too feeble to serve as a working piinciple, 
the petty prince was in too close contact with his people, and too 
humbly furnished out in every way, to get up a prestige or 
delusion of any other kind. He had no means of overawing 
their imaginations by that combination of pomp, seclusion, and 
mystery, which Herodotus and Xenophon so well appreciate 
among the artifices of kingcraft. ^ As there was no new feeling 
upon which a perpetual chief could rest his power, so there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the community which rendeied 
the maintenance of such a dignity necessary for visible and effec- 
tive union In a single city, and a small circumjacent community, 
collective dehberation and general rules, with tempoiary and 
responsible magistrates, were practicable wnthout difficulty. 

To maintain an unresponsible king, and then to contrive 
accompaniments which shall extract from him the benefits of 
responsible government, is in reality a highly complicated 
system, though, as has been remarked, we have become familiar 
with it in modern Europe. The more simjde and obvious change 
is, to substitute one or more temporary and responsible magis- 
trates in place of the king himself. Such was the course which 
affairs took in Greece. The inferior chiefs, who had originally 
served as council to the king, found it possible to supersede him, 
and to alternate the functions of administration among them- 
selves ; retaining probably the occasional convocation of the 
general assembly, as it had existed before, and with as little 
practical efficacy. Such was in substance the character of that 
mutation which occurred generally throughout the Grecian 
states, with the exception of Sparta : kingship was ^ 
abolished, and an oligarchy took its place — a council oii#?atchi^ 
deliberating collectively, deciding general matters by «<>veminont 
the majority of voices, and selecting some individuals of their 

3 See the account of BdiokSs the first avroiis, &c 
Median king in Herodotus, i. 98, evi- 2 David Unme, Essay xvii , On the 
dently an outline drawn by Grecian Rise and Progro*?s of the Arts and 
imagination , also the Cyropsedia of Sciences, p 19.s, ed. 1760. Tlie effects 
XenophOn, viii 1, 40: viii. 8, 1—14; of the greater or less extent of tomttiry, 
vn. 6, 87 ... ov Tovrcf) ij.6v<^ upon the nature of the goyorninent, 

(Kupos) xfivvcu Toif? apxovrairtov aoxo~ ai e also well discussecl in noBtuitTiacy, 
8tc^epety $kXT£ovas; airtav eiva^tf Commontaire sur I'Esprit des Loix do 
oAAa zeal Karayoyjrei/uy t^tro XP^*'**- MontesqUieU, ch. Vlli 
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own body as temporary and accountable administrators. It was 
always an oligarcliy wbicb arose on the defeasance of the heroic 
kingdom. The age of democratical movement was yet far 
distant, and the condition of the people— the general body of 
freemen — was not immediately altered, either for better or worse, 
by the revolution. The small number of privileged persons, 
among whom the kingly attributes were distributed and put in 
rotation, were those nearest in rank to the king himself ; perhaps 
members of the same large gens with him, and pretendmg to a 
common divine or heroic descent. As far as we can make out, 
this change seems to have taken place in the natuial course of 
events and without violence. Sometimes the kingly lineage died 
out and was not replaced ; sometimes, on the death of a king, his 
son and successor was acknowledged^ only as archon — or perhaps 
set aside altogether to make room for a Prytanis or president out 
of the men of rank around. 

At Athens, we are told that Kodrus was the last king and that 
his descendants were recognised only as archons for life. After 
some years, the archons for life were replaced by archons for ten 
years, taken from the body of Eupatridee or nobles ; subsequently, 
the duration of the archonship was further shortened to one year. 
At Corinth, the ancient kings are said to have passed in hke 
manner into the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae, out of whom an 
annual Prytanis was chosen. We are only able to make out the 
general fact of such a change, without knowing how it was 
brought about — our first historical acquaintance with the Grecian 
cities beginning with these oligarchies. 

Such oligarchical governments, varying in their details but 
analogous in general features, were common throughout the cities 
of Greece Proper as well as of the colonies, throughout the 

A Anstot Poht iii 6—7, ui. 10, 7—8 chises mmiicipales accord^es. Quelque 

M. Augustin Thierry remaiks, in a face du probl^me qu’on envisage, il 
similar spint, that the great political reste bien entendii que les constitutions 
change, common to so large a poition urhames du xii et du mil sifecle, 
of mediseval Europe in the twelfth and oomme toute espfece d’institutions 
thirteenth centuries whereby the many pohtiques dans tons les temps, ont pu 
different communes or city constitutions s'^tabllr k force ouverte, s’octroyer de 
were formed, was accomplished under guerre lasso ou de plein grd, Stre 
great varieties of manner and ciicum* arrach^es ou sollicitfies, vendues ou 
stances ; sometimes by violence, some- clonn^es gratuitement les grandes 
times by harmonious accoid revolutions sociales s’accomplissent 

O’estune controverse quidoitflnir, par tous ces moyens k la fois Aug. 
que celle des fianchises mumcipales Thieirv, Eecits dos Temps Merovin- 
obtenues par rmsuirection et des fran- giens, Preface, p 19, 2d6 ddit. 
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seventli century B.o. Though they had little iiniuediate tendency 
to benefit the mass of the freemen, yet when 
compare them with the antecedent heroic government, change 
they indicate an important advance— the first aclop- advancfin*^ 
tion of a deliberate and preconceived system in the 
management of public affaiis ^ They exhibit the first 
evidences of new and important political ideas in the Greek mind 
— the sepal ation of legislative and executive powers ; the former 
vested m a collective body, not merely deliberating but also 
finally deciding — while the latter is confided to temporary in- 
dividual magistrates, responsible to that body at the end of their 
period of office. We are first introduced to a community of 
citizens, according to the definition of Anstotle — men qualified, 
and thinking themselves qualified, to take turns in command and 
obedience. The collective sovereign, called Tlie City, is thus 
constituted. It is true that this first community of citizens 
comprised only a small proportion of the men personally 
free ; but the ideas upon which it was founded began gradually 
to dawn upon the minds of all. Political power had lost 
its heaven-ajjpointed character, and had become an attri- 
bute legally communicable as well as determined to certain 
definite ends : and the ground was thus laid for those 
thousand questions which agitated so many of the Grecian 
cities during the ensuing three centimes, partly respecting 
its apportionment, partly respecting its employment, — ques- 
tions sometimes raised among the members of the privileged 
oligarchy itself, sometimes between that order as a whole and 
the non-privileged Many. The seeds of those popular move- 
ments, which called forth so much profound emotion, so 
much bitter antipathy, so much energy and talent, throughout 
the Grecian world, with different modifications in each par- 
ticular city, may thus be traced back to that early revolu- 
tion which erected the primitive oligarchy upon the ruins of 
the heroic kingdom. 

lAnstot Polit. HI 10, 7 Sirtl Si object for which the European 'to^vims 
(t after the early kinga had had their In the middle ages, in the twelfth 
^y)ovy«^aLPeyCyue(r$a(,'n'o\Koi>sS[M>Covs century, Btiuggled With BO much 
irpos aperriv, ovKfti virif^evov (r^v ^atrn- energy, and ultimately obtained * n 
XeCav) oAX* i^-i^rovu koipSu rt, Kal charter of incorporation, and a quali- 
TToKmCav KaOCcrraorav, iied pnvilege 01 internal self-govem- 

Kow6v rt, a communet the groat ment 
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How these first oligarcTiies were administered we have no direct 
information. But the narrow and anti-popular interests 
naturally belonging to a privileged few, together with 
-with the the general violence of private manneis and passions, 
leave US no ground for presuming favourably respecting 
dSpots^^ either their prudence or their good feeling ; and the 
acquired facts which we learn respecting the condition of Attica 
power piaor to the Solonian legislation (to be recounted in 
the next chapter) raise inferences all of an unfavourable character. 

The first shock which they received, and by which so many of 
them were subverted, arose from the usurpeis called Despots, who 
employed the prevalent discontents both as pretexts and as aids 
for their own personal ambition, while their very frequent success 
seems to imply that such discontents were wide spread as well as 
serious. These despots arose out of the bosom of the oligarchies, 
but not all in the same manner.^ Sometimes the executive 
magistrate, upon whom the oligarchy themselves had devolved 
important administrative powers for a certain temporary period, 
became unfaithful to his choosers, and acquired sufficient 
ascendency to retain his dignity permanently in spite of them — 
perhaps even to transmit it to his son. In other places, and 
seemingly more often, there arose that noted character called the 
Demagogue, of whom historians both ancient and modern com- 
monly draw so repulsive a picture:^ a man of energy and 
ambition, sometimes even a member of the oligarchy itself, who 
stood forward as champion of the grievances and sufferings of 
the non-privileged Many, acquired their favour, and employed 
their strength so effectively as to put down the oligarchy by 
force, and constitute himself despot, A third form of despot, 
some presumptuous wealthy man, like Kyldn at Athens, without 
even the pretence of popularity, was occasionally emboldened, 
by the success of similar adventurers in other places, to 

1 The deflmtion of a despot is riven Boeckh thinks that it came from the 
in Cornelius Nepos, Vita Miltia^, c. Lydians or^ Phrygians (Comment, ad 
8* — "Omnes habentur et dicimtur Corp Insciip No 8489) 
tyranni, qui potestate sunt perpetuA in 2 Anstot Polit. v.^ 8, 2, 8, 4 

eacivitate, queelibertateusaesi;” com- Tvpai/vos— e/c irpoaraTiKijv pi&rjs Kat ovk 
pareCicerodeEepublica,!! 26,27;iii.l4. akkoBw iK^Xatrrdvtk (Plato, Repub. 

The word rdpawo^ was said by vni c. 17, p 666). OvSevt y&p 65) 
Hippias the sophist to have first found dSTjAov, on iras rt/powos iK drifXOKokoKOi 
its way into the Greek language about ^verat (Dioiiys. Halic. vi. 60) , a piopo- 
the tune of Archilochus (a c. 660) : sition decidedly too general. 
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hire a troop of retainers and seize the acropolis. And there 
were examples, thotigh rare, of a fourth variety — ^the lineal 
descendant of the ancient kings — who, instead of suffering 
himself to be restricted or placed under control by the oligarchy, 
found means to subjugate them, and to extort by force an 
ascendency as great as that which his forefathers had enjoyed by 
consent. To these must be added, in several Grecian states, the 
iEsymnete or Dictator, a citizen formally invested with supreme 
and unresponsible power, placed in command of the military 
force, and armed with a standing body-guard, but only for a 
time named, and m order to deal with some urgent peril 
or ruinous internal dissension ^ The person thus exalted, 
always enj'oying a large measure of confidence, and generally a 
man of ability, was sometimes so successful, or made himself so 
essential to the commumty, that the term of his ojfice was 
prolonged, and he became practically despot for life ; or even if 
the community were not disposed to concede to him this 
permanent ascendency, he was often strong enough to keep it 
against their will. 

Such were the different modes in which the numerous Greek 
despots of the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. 
acquired their power. Though we know thus much 
in general terms from the brief statements of Aristotle, yet 
unhappily we have no contemporary picture of any one of these 
communities, so as to give us the means of appreciating the 
change in detail. Of the persons who, possessing inherited 
kingly dignity, stretched their paternal power so far as to 
become despots, Aristotle gives us Pheiddn of Argos as an 
example, whose reign has been already narrated. Of those who 
made themselves despots by means of official power previously 
held under an oligarchy, he names Phalaris at Agrigentum and 
the despots at Miletus and other cities of the Ionic Greeks : 
among others who raised themselves by becoming demagogues, 
he specifies Pancetius in the Sicilian town of Leontini, Kypselus 
at Corinth, and Peisistratus at Athens of j3Esymn6tes or 

1 Aristot. ui. 9, 6 ; xii. 10, 1—10 ; iv. 8, R. v. 73-- 74 ; Straho, xixi. p. 617 ; and 
2, AttrvjixrIjTat— auTo«p<£Top«s judvapxo*- Aristot Fra^ent Rerum Publicarum, 
iv TOis dpxatoif 'HAAi 7 <rt — alpvT^ rvpav- ed Neumann, p 122, KvpMiutv tloAircio. 
vts; compare Theophrastus, Fragment. 2 Aiistot. Poht, v. 8, 2, 3, 4 ; v 4, fi. 
mpX and Dionys. Ilal,, A. Aristotle refers to one of the songs 
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cLosen despots, Pittakus of is the promiueiit instance. 

The military and aggressive demagogue, subverting an ohgarchy 
which had degraded and ill-used him, governing as a cruel 
despot for seveial years, and at last dethroned and slain, is 
farther depicted by Dionysius of Halikarnassus in the history of 
Aristodemus of the Italian Cumse.^ 

From the general statement of Thucydides as well as of 
Tendency Aristotle, we learn that the seventh and sixth 

towards a centuries B.o. were centuries of progress for the 

orgamsed Greek cities generally, in wealth, in power, and m 

citazenship population ; and the numerous colonies founded 

during this period (of which I shall speak in a future chapter) 
will furnish further illustration of such progressive tendencies. 
Now the changes just mentioned in the Grecian governments, 
imperfectly as we know them, are on the whole decided 
evidences of advancing citizenship. For the heroic govern- 
ment, with which Grecian communities begin, is the rudest 
and most infantine of all governments : destitute even of the 
pretence of system or security, incapable of being in any way 
foreknown, and depending only upon the accidental variations 
in the chaiacter of the reignii]^ individual, who in most cases, 
far from serving as a protection to the poor against the rich 
and great, was likely to indulge his passions in the same 
unrestrained way as the latter, and with still greater impunity. 

The despots, who in so many towns succeeded and supplanted 
Character this oligarchical government, though they governed 
ing of the* principles usually naiTow and selfish, and often 
debpots oppressively cruel, “taking no thought (to use the 
emj>hatic words of Thueydidfis) except each for his own body 
and bis own famdy” — yet since they were not strong enough to 
crush the Greek mind, impnnted upon it a painful but 
improving political lesson, and contributed much to enlarge the 
range of experience as well as to determine the subsequent cast 
of feeling.® They partly broke down the wall of distinction 

of AlksBus as his eyidence respect!^ zeign of Aiistoddmus falls about 510 b c. 
the elevation of Pittakus : a very sufl^ aThucyd, i 17. TiJp<w/vot fie ficrot 
Cient proof doubtless — but we may iv rait 'EXXavt/eatf ir6\9<rit rh 
see that he had no other informants, eavrwy pfivoj* rrpooptofMvot, h re rh aStixa 
except the poets, about these early #cat rh rhv ISlov oIkov eiv^eiv fit’ atr^a- 
times 6<tov iB^vauro ftaAttrra, ras iroAety 

1 Dionys Hal , A. B. vii. 2, 12 The <^kovv. 
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■betweeii the people — properly so called, the general mass of 
freemen — and the oligarchy : indeed the demagogue-despots are 
interesting as the first evidence of the growing importance of 
the people in political affairs. The demagogue stood foiward as 
representing the feelings and interests of the people against the 
governing few, probably availing himseK of some special cases of 
ill-usage, and taking pains to be conciliatory and generous in his 
own personal behaviour. When the people by their armed aid 
had enabled him to overthrow the existing rulers, they had thus 
the satisfaction of seeing their own chief in possession of the 
supreme power, but they acquired neither political rights nor 
increased securities for themselves. What measure of positive 
advantage they may have reaped, beyond that of seeing their 
previous oppressors humiliated, we know too little to determine ^ 
But even the worst of despots was more formidable to the 
rich than to the poor , and the latter may perhaps have gained 
by the change, in comparative importance, notwithstanding 
their share in the rigours and exactions of a government which 
had no other permanent foundation than naked fear. 

A remark made by Aristotle deserves especial notice here, as 
illustrating the political advance and education of the Giecian 
communities. He draws a marked distinction 
between the early demagogue of the seventh and 
sixth centuries, and the later demagogue, such as he 
himself, and the generations immediately preceding, cimfparod 
had witnessed. The foimer was a military chief, wth tuo 
daring and full of re&ouice, who took arms at the ot later ^ 
head of a body of popular insurgents, put down the 
government by force, and made himself the master both of those 
whom he deposed and of those by whose aid he deposed them : 
while the latter was a speaker, possessed of all the talents 
necessary for moving an audience, but neither inclined to, nor 
qualified for, aimed attack — ^accomplishing all his purposes by 
pacific and constitutional methods. This valuable change— sub- 
stituting discussion and the vote of an assembly in place of an 

1 Wachsmuth (HeUenische Alter- tual goodwill between the despot and 
thumskunde, sect. 49—61) and Titt- the poorer fieemen Community of anti- 
mann (Gnechisch Staatsverfassuncen, patny agamst the old obfiarchy was a 
p. 527—633) both make too much of the bond essentially temporary, dissolved 
supposed friendly connexion and mu- assoonasthatoligarchy was put down. 
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appeal to arms, and procuring for the pronounced decision of the 
assenibl 7 such an influence ovei men’s minds as to render it final 
and respected even by dissentients — arose from the continued 
practical working of democratical institutions. I shall have 
occasion, at a later period of this history, to estimate the value of 
that unmeasured obloquy which has been heaped on the 
Athenian demagogues of the Peloponnesian war — Kle6n and 
Hyperbolus ; but assummg the whole to be well-founded, it will 
not be the less true that these men were a material improvement 
on the earlier demagogues such as Kypselus and Peisistratus, who 
employed the armed agency of the people for the purpose of 
subverting the established government and acquiring despotic 
authority for themselves. The demagogue was essentially a 
leader of opposition, who gained his influence by denouncing the 
men in real ascendency, and in actual executive functions. Now 
under the early oligarchies his opposition could be shown only 
by armed insurrection, and it conducted him either to personal 
sovereignty or to destruction. But the growth of democratical 
institutions insured both to him and to his political opponents 
full liberty of speech, and a paramount assembly to determine 
between them ; whilst it both hmited the range of his ambition 
and set aside the appeal to armed force. The railing demagogue 
of Athens at the time of the Peloponnesian war (even if we accept 
literally the representations of his worst enemies) was thus a far 
less mischievous and dangerous person than the fighting 
demagogue of the earlier centuries : and the “ growth of habits 
of public speaking (to use Aristotle’s expression) was the cause 
of the difference. Opposition by the tongue was a beneficial 
substitute foi opposition by the sword. 

The rise of these despots on the rums of the previous oligarchies 
was, m appearance, a return to the principles of the heroic age — 
the restoration o± a government of personal will in place of that 
systematl^^ arrangement known as the City. But the Greek 
mind had so far outgrown those eai*]y principles, that no new 

1 Aristot Poht V 4, 3. ’Em Si r6refikv^olSr}nayti>yol^a‘aviK7&varj;>aTri‘ 

Twv QTe y4voiT0 6 oturbs Stjjimxyw- yoTSyriav ov yap trw ShvoX ^<ra.v KkytitV 

■ybs KoX orpaTijybs, et? rypavvCSa vvv 6e, pijropiK^S ol evvd- 

Xov * trxeShv yap oi irXetorroi. rStu fieyot Kiy«tv ^vjiMayu^ovm p-ii/, ot aireiptav 

Tupdvv(aviK6’rnji.a.y<aySivyty6va.€ri> aItiov Si rStv iroKepkiiciov ovk iiriBevT<LLf itAtjv et 

rov rSre jxev yiviuBai^ tfvy Si p,Tj, on irov /Bpa^v n yeyoye roiovroy. 
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government founded thereupon could meet with willing acqui- 
escence, except under some temporary excitement. At contrast 
first doubtless the popularity of the usurper— combined o 

with the fervour of his partisans and the expulsion or and the^° 
intimidation of opponents, and further enhanced by beioic 
the punishment of rich oppressors — was sufficient to 
procure for him obedience; and prudence on his ^ 
part might prolong this undisputed rule for a considerable penod, 
perhaps even throughout his whole life. But Aristotle intimates 
that these governments, even when they began well, had a con- 
stant tendency to become worse and worse. Discontent mani- 
fested itself, and was aggravated rather than repressed by the 
violence employed against it, until at length the despot became 
a prey to mistrustful and malevolent anxiety, losing any measure 
of equity or benevolent sympathy which might once have animated 
him. If he was fortunate enough to bequeath his autlioiity to Ins 
son, the latter, educated in a corrupt atmosphere and surrounded 
by parasites, contracted dispositions yet more noxious and un- 
social. His youthful appetites were more ungovernable, while 
he was deficient m the prudence and vigour which had been 
indispensable to the self-accomplished nse of his father^ For 
such a position, mercenary guards and a fortified acropolis were 
the only stay— guards fed at the expense of the citizens, and 
thus requiring constant exactions on behalf of that which was 
nothing better than a hostile gaiTison. It was essential to the 
security of the despot that he should keep down the spirit of the 
free people whom he governed ; that he should isolate them from 
each other, and prevent those meetings and mutual communica- 
tions which Grecian cities habitually presented in the School, 
the Lesohe, or the Palmstra ; that he should strike off the over- 
topping ears of corn in the field (to use the Greek locution) or 
crush the exalted and enteiprising minds ^ Nay, he had even to 

1 Aristot Polit, V 8, 20. Tho whole story as if Thrasyhulus had boon tho 
tenor of this eighth chapter (of the fifth peiHon to suggest this hint by conduct* 
hook) shows how uni osti ainod were the ing the messenger of Pei lander into a 
peisonal passions— tho lust as well as coin-field and there striking off tho 
the anger — of a Grecian rv^awos. tallest earns with Liia stick. Ai istotle 

T<J Tot Tupavvov €vcre0eLv ov ^4^i.ov reverses the two, and makes I*ei lander 
(Sophokles ap Schol Anstides, vol. the adviser. Livy (i. r)4) transfois the 
in p 201, ed Dindorf). scene to Gabn and Rome, with Sextus 

SAnstot. Poht 111 8, 8; v. 8, 7 Tarqumins as the person sending hir 
Herodot. v. 92 Heiodotus gives the counsel to his fathex at Home. Com- 
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a certain extent an interest in degrading and impoverisliing them, 
or at least in debarring them from the acquisition either of wealth 
or leisure. The extensive constructions undertaken by Polykrates 
at Samos, as well as the rich donations of Periander to the temple 
at Olympia, are considered by Aristotle to have been extorted by 
these despots with the express view of engrossing the time and 
exhausting the means of their subjects. 

It IS not to be imagmed that all were alike cruel or unprin- 
cipled. But the perpetual supremacy of one man or one family 
had become so offensive to the jealousy of those who felt them- 
selves to be his equals, and to the general feeling of the people, 
that repression and severity were inevitable, whether 
originally intended or not. And even if an usurper, 
having once entered upon this career of violence, 
grew sick and averse to its continuance, abdication only left him 
in imminent peril, exposed to the vengeance^ of those whom he 
had injured — unless indeed he could clothe himself with the 
mantle of religion, and stipulate with the people to become 
priest of some temple and deity ; in which case his new function 
protected him, just as the tonsure and the monastery sheltered a 
dethroned prmce in the middle ages.^ Several of the despots 
were patrons of music and poetry, courting the goodwill of con- 
temporary intellectual men by invitation as well as by reward. 
Moreover there were some cases, such as that of Pcisi stratus and 
his sons at Athens, in which an attempt was made (analogous to 


Good 

government 
Snpossible 
to mm. 


pare Plato, Republ. viii, c. 17, p 566 , 
BttiJp Snpplic 414-4.j>. 

Tlie discussion -winch Herodotus 
asciibes to the Peisian conspirators,, 
after tbo assassination of the Magian 
king, whether they should constitute 
the Persian government as a monarchy, 
an oligarchy, or a democracy, exhibits 
a vein of ideas purely Giecian, and 
altogether foieign to the Oriental con- 
ception of government. But it sets 
forth— biiefly, yet with great per- 
spicuity and penetration— the advan- 
t^es and disadvantages of all tho 
three The case made out against 
monarchy is by far the strorgest, while 
the counsel on behalf of monarchy 
assumes as a part of his ease that the 
individual monarch is to be the best 
man in the state The anti-monarchial 
champion Otanes concludes a long 
string of cnmmations against the 


despot with these words above-noticed, 
—“He subverts the customs of the 
country : he violates women he puts 
men to death untried” (Herod ui. 80 
—82) 

iThucyd ii. 62. Compare agam 
the speech of KleOn,^ m ^87—40— 
a>s TvpayviSa yap nv \afieTy 

fiev aSiKov SoKtl elv<n, oi e9riKti^> 

Svvov 

The bitter sentiment against des- 
pots seems to be as old as Alkeeus, and 
we find traces of itin SolOn and Theog- 
nis (Theognis, 88—60, Sol6n, Fragm. 
vii jp. 82, ed. Sohneidewin) Phanias 
of Elresus had collected xn a book the 
“Assassinations of Despots from re- 
venge” (^Tvpdvvtiiv dvaipia-tLs eKTtfiuipCae 
— Athenseus, lii p 90 : x. p 438) 

2 See the stoiy of Mceandnua, mnus- 
ter and successor of PolykratOs of 
Samos, in Herodotus, in 142, 143. 
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that of Augustus at Eome) to leconcile the reality of personal 
omnipotence with a certain respect for pre-existing forms.^ In 
such instances the administration — though not unstained by 
guilt, never otherwise than unpopular, and carried on by means 
of foreign mercenaiies — was doubtless practically milder. But 
cases of this character were rare ; and the maxims usual with 
Grecian despots were personified in Periander the Kypselid of 
Corinth — a harsh and brutal person, though not destitute either 
of vigour or intelligence.- 

The position of a Grecian despot, as depicted by Plato, by 
Xenophon, and hy Aristotle, ^ and farther sustained by the indi- 


1 Thucyd vi. 54 The epitaph of 
ArchodiJkd, the daughter ot llippias 
(which was insciiboil at Lnmpsakus, 
wheie she died), though written by a 
great fnencl of Hippias, conveys the 
shaipo&t implied invective agamst the 
usual pioceedmgs of the despots — • 

*H irarpj^ re koX avSphs &8cK<l)Siv t’ o^cra 
rvpdvvbiv 

UaiSSiUT , ovx vovv ts arao'Bakt.riy, 

(Tliuo. VI m ) 

The position of Augustus at Rome, 
and of X^oisifatiatus at Athena, may be 
illustrated by a pa&h<ige m Siamoiidi, 
IWpubliquos Italieiinos, vol iv ch. 20, 
p 2US —“Lea petits monaiques de 
chaque ville s’opposaiont eu'v-momos d, 
ce que leur pouvoir fht attnbud fi, nn 
droit hdiOditJiue, parco que I’lifiodite 
aurait pioaquo toujouis <5te riitorqiuS 
coutio eux (Joux qui avaient succod6> 
^ une i(5public{ue, avuiont abaissi dcs- 
nobles pitia anciuns ot plus illusties 
qu’eux ' cou\ (pii avaiciit aucc<ide ^ 
d’autrea seigiiouian’avaioiit tenu iiucim 
compte clu dioit do leuis piodecessoms, 
ot se sentaiont intdiosada 2i. le nier. 
Us se disaiont done maiidataiies du 
pouple . ils ne pienaiout jamais le 
commandement d’uno villo, fors rndma 
qu’ils ravaiont sonmiso paries aimos, 
sans se fairo attiibnor par les aiicions 
on par rasscrabldo du pouple, scion quo 
les uns ou Ics autios se montiaiuut 
plus docilos, lo titio ot les pouvoiia do 
seigneur gtmdral, pom un an, pour 
cmq ana, ou pour touto lour vie, avoo 
une paie fixe, qui devoit Ctio prise sur 
les deniers do la commumiutd 

2 Consult especially the treatise of 
XenophOn, ctilled ilioin, or Tvoai'i/tKos, 
in which the intenor life andfeolmgs 
of the Grecian despot are stiikmgiy 
set forth, in a supposed dialogue with 


the poet SiniomdSs. The tenor of 
Plato’s lemaiks in the eighth and ninth 
hooks of the Republic, and those of 
Aii&totle in tho filth book (ch 8 and 9) 
of the Politics, display the same 
pictuio, though nob with such fulness 
of detail Tho speech of one of tho 
assassins of Euplnon (despot of Sikyon) 
isiemaikahlo, asaspoeiiiienof GiecKin 
foolmg (Xeuoph Hullon. vii 3, 7~12) 
The expiossioiis both of Plato and 
Tacitus, iiiiogai d to tho mental wretch- 
edness of the despot, aio tlie strong- 
est which tho language afioids — Kal 
urtw? rp d/acyirai, lo.u Tts tXy\v 

aedo’aa’Oat., Kal ^d^Sov 

ytjJLMP’ 6ta irai'TO? rov fltov, o'^afiao'- 
re Kal oSvviav TrAr/prjff ^ . 
^AvdyKTj KaX eXuai, Kal tn jaaAAoi' yty- 
veepau avrC ■}> TTpoTtpoi/ Sid rr]f' 
<j>0oytp{f, aTTiory, dSiKy, dt^iKcpf dvo(ri<f), 
Kal ird.cnf]<i^ /coKiay rravSoKtt t <. /cal rpoAct, 
leal airdvriav rovruiv fidKicra pxv avrt^ 
Svcrrvxf-t ctmi, erntra Si Kal rovt rrkTja-Coy 
auTov roLovTovs dmpydCecrOat. (Repub- 
lic IX. p r>bO) 

And Tl’acitus, in the well-known 
passage (Annal. vi 0) • “ Nequo frustra. 
pra'Htantibsinms sapiential lirmaio 
solitus est, til roclndantur tyraiiuonnn 
montes, posse aspici laniafcus ot ictus : 
quando ut coipoia voiboribus, ita 
siovitiA, libitline, mails consultis, 
animus dilaceiotnr. Quipiio Tibonum 
non foituna, non soiitui lines, proto- 
gobant, qnm toraiontapootoiis suasque 
H>so pamiis fatoiotui.” 

It IB not easy to imagine power 
moio complotoly surrounded wibli all 
circumstfuicus calculated to render it 
repulsive to a man of ordimaiy bone- 
voionce , tho Cliocian despot had laige 
means of doing harm,— scarcely any 
means of doing good Y et the acquisi- 
tion of power over others, under any 
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cations in Herodotus, Thucydides, and Isokrates, though always 
coveted by ambitious men, reveals clearly enough “ those wounds 
and lacerations of mind ” whereby the internal Ermnys avenged 
the community upon the usurper who trampled them down. 
Ear from considering success in usni-pation as a justification of 
the attempt (according to the theories now prevalent respecting 
Cromwell and Bonaparte, wlio are often blamed because they 
kept out a legitimate king, but never because they seized an un- 
authorized power over the people), these philosophers regard the 
despot as among the greatest of criminals. The man who 
assassinated him was an object of public honour and reward, and 
a virtuous Greek would seldom have scrupled to carry his sword 
concealed m myrtle blanches, hke Haimodius and .Aj?istogeit6n, 
for the execution of the deed.^ A station, which overtopped the 
restraints and obligations involved in citizenship, was understood 
at the same time to forfeit all title to the common sympathy and 
protection j 2 so that it was unsafe for the despot to visit in person 
those great Pan-Hellenic games in which his own chariot might 
perhaps have gained the prize, and in which the Thedrs or sacred 
envoys, whom he sent as representatives of his Hellenie city, 
appeared with ostentatious pomp. A government carried on 
under these unpropitious circumstances could never be otherwise 
than short-lived Though the individual daring enough to seize 


conditions, is a motive so all-absoibing, 
that even thib piecaiious and anti- 
social sceptre -was al'vvays intonsoly 
coveted,-— o’^oAtpoi', 

ttoAAoI Si avrrjs epaerrat eccrt (Hei’Od 
III 68) See the stiiknig lines of SolOn 
(Fraginent. vn ed Schneidowin), and 
the saying of Jasdn of Phenn, who 
used to declaie that he folt hunger 
until he became despot,— ore jnij 
TvpavvoL <£>? ov/c cinarrd(x.evoi iSuarnj^ 
el»/ai (Aiistot Polit lii 2,0) 

1 See the beautiful Skohon of Kal- 
h&iratus, so popular at Athens, xxvii, 
p 466, apud Schneidewn, Poet. Graec. 
— 'Eiif fivprov K^aSl t6 ic(ftos <^opi}cr«, &c 
XenophOn, Hiero, 11 8 OkriSpavvoi. 
vdpre^ irapraxv TroXe^ttas iropevov- 

rai. Compare Isokiatds, Or. vm (Do 
Pace) p. 182 , Polyb, u, 69 ; Oicory, 
Oiat. pro Milone, c 29. 

Anstot. Polii ii 4, 8 'EttcI dSiKov<rC 
ye TO, fj.^yt<rra Sid ras virep^oXoiit ov 
Sid ravayKaia' oXov tvpclvvovctlv, oux 
IM} fnyuicn, ' SlS koX ai ri/ial /ieyd\eu, 


airoKTectyi rts, ov /cAeTmjv, dWd rvpav- 
vov 

There cannot be a moie powerful 
manifestation of the sentiment enter- 
tained towards a despot m the ancient 
world, than tlie remaiks of Plutarch 
on the conduct of Timoledn in assisting 
to put to death his brother the despot 
Timophanfis (Plutarch, Timoledn, c 
4—7, and Comp, of Timoledn with 
Paulus JSmihus, c 2) See also 
Plutarch, Comparison of Dion and 
Brutus, c 3, and Plutarch, Prmcepta 
Reipubhcfe Gerendm, c 11, p 806; c 
17, p 813 , c 82, p. 824,— he speaks of 
the putting down of a despot (rvpav 
vCS<ov Karakvai^) as among the most 
splendid of human exploits— and the 
account given by Xeiiophdn of the 
assassination of Jasdn of Pherse, Hel- 
lemc VI 4, 82 

Livy, xxxviii 60. “ Qni jus 

sequum pati non possit, in euin vim 
haud injustam esse ** Compare 
Theogms, v. 118S, ed. Gaisf. 
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it often found means to preserve it for the term of Ms own life, 
yet the sight of a despot Hving to old age was rare, and the trans- 
mission of his power to hia son still more so,^ 

Amidst the numerous points of contention in Grecian political 
morality, this rooted antipathy to a permanent here- 
ditary ruler stood apart as a sentiment almost una- j^eWeen oli- 
nimous, in which thethiist for pre-eminence felt by 
the wealthy few, and the love of equal freedom in the pieceded 
bosoms of the many, alike concurred. It first 
began among the oligarchies of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.o, being a reveisal of that pronounced 
monarchical sentiment which we now read in the Iliad ; and it 
was transmitted by them to the democracies which did not arise 
until a later period. The conflict between oligarchy and despo- 
tism preceded that between oligarchy and democracy, the Lace- 
daemonians standing forward actively on both occasions to uphold 
the oligarchical principle. A mingled sentiment of fear and 
repugnance led them to put down desi>otisin in several cities of 
Greece during the sixth century b c , just as during their contest 
with Athens in the following century, they assisted the oligarcdiical 
party to overthrow democracy. And it was thus that the dema* 
gogue-despot of these eaiiiei* times — ^bringing out the name of the 
people as a pretext, and the arms of the people as a means of 
accomplishment, for his own ambitious designs— served as a 
preface to tbe reality of democracy which manifested itself at 


1 Plutarch, Sej)t Sapient Conviv. 
C 2, p. 147, — 0)5 cpo)T7j^^cts vrrh MoATra- 
yopov TOv *lo}VOSt tC vapaSo^orarop 
6<opa/cca5, airoKpivaiOf rvpavpop 
ytpovTa —Compare the answer of 
Thales in the same treatise, c 7, p 
152 * ^ 

The oiator Lysias, piesent at the 
Olympic ja:ainos, and seoniff the TheOis 
of tlie Syi’acu.saii despot Dionysius also 
piesont in tents with gilding and 
purple, addiessed an harangue inciting 
the assembled Giooks to demolish the 
tents (Lysiai A6yo9’0\vp,7naK6s, Fiagm. 
p Oil, ed Ecisk. ; Dionys Ilalicai 
Do LysiA Judumm, c 29—30) I’heo- 
phrastus ascribed to ThemistoklOs a 
similar recommendation in refeience 
to the TheOis and prize chariots of 
the Syracusan despot Hiero (Plutaich, 
ThemistoklOs, c. 26) 

The common-places of the rhetors 


afford the best proof how unanimous 
was tlie tendency m the (Sieek mind to 
rank the despot among tlio most odious 
ciiminals, and the man who put him 
to death among the benefactors of 
humanity The rhetor Thoon, treat- 
ing upou comtiiwi-jdatest says Tottos 
terrl A<iyo5 av^ //toc6s opuakoyov- 
fiipov TrpaytMTO^f vjToi ojuiapT^/AaTOs, n 
avhpako^f}p.arO£. ’Ecrri. yap SCtto^ o 
rdiroi 6 fiep 715, Kara rtop rrtTTOVTfp^v- 
fMtPOiVf olop Kara rvpa.ppov, irpo* 
fi^TOv, dvS po<p6vov f derwrov* 6 
Tt5, virep TMP rc Scarre- 

wpayfiiSpuiV otov {/'iri.p rv papv o ^ 
KTovoVf api<rre(o<!, po/moOvtov, 
(Thc6n, Progyranasmata, c vii ap. 
Walz Coll Knott, vol 1 p 222 Com- 
pare Aphthonius, Progymn. c vii. p. 
82 of the same volume, and Dionysius 
Halikam , Ars Khetonca;, x. 16, p. 390, 
ed. Keiske.) 
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oli^i chies 
included a 
mult^licity 
of diffeient 
sections and 
associa- 
tions. 


Athens a short time before the Persian war, as a development of 
the seed planted by Sol6n. 

As far as our imperfect information enables us to trace, these 
early oligarchies of the Grecian states, against which 
the first usurping despots contended, contained in 
themselves more repulsive elements of inequality, 
and more mischevious barriers between the compo- 
nent parts of the population, than the oligarchies of 
later days. What was true of Hellas as an aggregate, 
was true, though in a less degree, of each separate community 
which went to compose that aggregate. Each included a variety 
of clans, orders, religious brotherhoods, and local or professional 
sections, very imperfectly cemented together : so that the 
oligarchy was not (like the government so denominated in subse- 
quent times) the government of a rich few over the less rich and 
the poor, hut that of a peculiar order, sometimes a Patrician order, 
over all the remaining society. In such a case the subject Many 
might number opulent and substantial proprietors as well as the 
governing Pew ; but these subject Many would themselves he 
broken into different heterogeneous fractions not heartily sympa- 
thising with each other, perhaps not intermarrying together, nor 
partaking of the same religious rites. The country-population, 
or villagers who tilled the land, seem in these early times to have 
been beld to a painful dependence on the great proprietors who 
lived in the fortified town, and to have been distinguished by a 
dress and habits of tbeir o-wn, which often drew upon them an 
unfriendly nickname. These town proprietors often composed 
the governing class in early Grecian states ; while their subjects 
consisted — 1. Of the dependent cultivators livmg in the district 
around, by whom their lands were tilled. 2. Of a certain number 
of small self-working proprietors {avrovpyoC), whose possessions 
were too scanty to maintain more than themselves by the labour 
of their own hands on their own plot of ground— residing either 
in the country or the town, as the case might be. 3. Of those 
who lived in the town, having not land, but exercising handicraft, 
arts, or commerce. 

Tlie governing proprietors went by the name of the Gamori 
or Ge6mori, according as the Done or Ionic dialect might be 
used in describing them, since they were found in states belonging 
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to one race as well as to the other. They appear to have consm*; 
tuted a close oi-der, transmitting their piivileges to Govem- 
their children, but admitting no new members to a 
participation. The piinciple called by Greek thinkers a close "" 
a Timocracy (the apportionment of political rights pieggjSfor 
and privileges according to comparative propeity) pastpro- 
seems to have been little, if at aU, applied in the eaidier 
times. We know no example of it eailier than Soldn. So that 
by the natural multiplication of families and mutation of 
propeity, there would come to be many individual Gamon 
possessing no land at all,^ and perhaps worse off than those small 
freeholders who did not belong to the order ; while some of these 
latter freeholders, and some of the artisans and traders in the 
towns, might at the same time be rising in wealth and importance. 

Under a political classification such as this, of which the repul- 
sive inequality was aggravated by a rude state of manners, and 
which had no flexibility to meet the changes in relative position 
amongst individual inhabitants, discontent and outbreaks were 
unavoidable. The earliest despot, usually a wealthy man of the 
disfranchised class, became champion and leader of the malcon- 
tents.^ However oppressive his rule might be, at least it was an 
oi>pression which bore witli indiscnminate seventy upon all the 
fractions of the population ; and when the hour of reaction against 
him or against his successor ai lived, so that the common enemy 
was expelled by the united efToitsof all, it was hardly possible 
to revive the pre-existing system of exclusion and inequality with- 
out some considerable abatements. 

As a general rule, every Greek city-community included in 
its population, independent of bought slaves, the three classes of 
elements above noti ced, — considerable land-proprietors people, 

with rustic dependents, small self-working proprietors, and town- 
artisans, — ^the thiee elements being found everywhere in different 
proportions. But the progress of events in Greece, from the 
seventh century B.O. downwards, tended continually to elevate the 
comparative importance of the two latter ; while in those early 
days the ascendency of the former was at its maximum, and 

iLike vanous members of the Polish or Ilungaiian noblesse in lecoiit 
times. 

a Thucyd. i 18, 
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Militaiy 
force of the 
eaily oli- 
gaichies 
consisted of 
cavalry. 


altered only to decline. Tlie military force of most of the cities 
was at first in the hands of the «reat proprietors, and 
formed by them. It consisted of cavalry, themselves 
and their retainers, with hoises fed upon their lands. 
Such was the primitive oligarchical militia, as con- 
stituted in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c,^ at 
Chalkis and Eietiia in Euboea, as well as at Kolophon and other 
cities m Ionia, and as it continued m Thessaly down to the fourth 
century B.c But the gradual nse of the small proprietors and 
town-artisans was maiked by the substitution of heavy-ai*med 
infantry in place of cavalry. Moreover a further change not less 
impoitant took place, when the resistance to Persia led 
to the great multiidication of Grecian ships of war, 
manned by a host of seamen who dwelt congregated in 
the maiitime towns. All these movements in the 
Grecian communities tended to break up the close and 
exclusive oligarchies with which our first historical 
knowledge commences j and to conduct them, either 
to oligarchies rather more open, embracing all men of 
a certam amount of property — or else to democracies. But the 
transition in both cases was usually attained through the 
interlude of the despot. 

In enumerating the distinct and unharmonious elements of 
which the population of these early Grecian communities was 
made up, we must not forget one further element which was to 
be found in the Dorian states generally — men of 
Dorian, as contrasted with men of non-Dorian, rare. 
The Dorians were in all cases immigrants and con- 
querors, establishing themselves along with and at the 
expense of the prior inhabitants. Upon what terms 
the co-habitation was established, and in what proportions 
invaders and invaded came together — we have little inforinati(m. 
Important as tins circumstance is in the histoiy of these Doi lan 
communities, we know it only as a general fact, without being 
able to follow its results in detail. But we see enough to satisfy 
ourselves that in those revoliitioiis which overthrew the oligarchies 
both at Corinth and Sikyon — ^perhaps also at Megaia— the Dorian 
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heavy- 
armed in- 
fantiy and 
of tliti lice 
militaiy 
maime— * 
hoih un- 
favouiable 
to oli- 
garchy. 
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non Doiian 
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lAiistot. Polit iv. Bt 2; 11, 10. Neumann, Fragm v iroAiwat, 

Aristot. Berum Fuhhc. Fiugm. ed. p. Hi , iStia)>o, x p. 447. 
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and non-Dorian elements of the community came into conflict 
more or less direct. 

The despots of Sikyon are the eai'liest of whom we have any 
distmct mention. Their dyna«^ty lasted 100 years, Dynasty of 
a longer period than any other Grecian despots knovm 
to Aristotle; they are said^ moreover to have theOitha- 
governed with mildness and with much practical sondce 
respect to the pie-existing laws. Oi*thagoras, the beginner of the 
dynasty, raised himself to the position of despot about 676 B.o , 
sub vei ting the pre-existing Dorian oligarchy ; - but the cause and 
circumstances of this revolution are not preserved. He is said to 
have been originally a cook. In his line of successors we find 
mention of Andreas, Myron, AristOnymus, and Kleisthen^s. 
Myron gained a chariot victory at Olympia in the 33rd Olympiad 
(648 B c ), and built at the same holy place a thesaurus containing 
two ornamented alcoves of copper, for the reception of commemo- 
rative offerings from hinibelf and his lamily.^ Hespecting 
Kleisthen^s ('v\hoso age must be placed between 600—500 B o , but 
can hardly be determined accurately), some lads are reported to 
us highly curious, but of a nature not altogether easy to follow or 
verify. 


1 Aristot Polit V 9, 21 An oracle 
is said to have pieiUcted to tho 
Sikyoiuans that they \N(nild be sub 
jected foi tliepcnod ot a century to tho 
hand of the hcoiii^ei (Diodor Kiujiui 
Ub. vn.—x , Kia^'in ed ]Mau) 

2 Ilerodut vi. 12(5 , Pausiin u 8, 1. 
Theie is soiiio confusion about the 
names of Oitlia/yoras and Andrea^, 
the latter is called a cook in Biudorus 
(Fra^ent Kxcei pt. Vatic lib vu — 
X hVagm xiv) Oonipaio Xiibanmsm 
Sever vol m, p 251, Ileisk It has 
been supposed, with some probability, 
that the same person is designated 
under both names the two names do 
not seem to occur in the same authoi 
yeePlutaich, Sei. Numin Vind c. 7 
p. 663 

Aristotle (Polit. V. 10, 3) seems to 
have conceived the dominion as having 
passed Uiiect fiom MyrOn to Kleis* 
thenCs, omitting Anstdnyinns 

3pansan vi 19, 2 The Eleians 
informed l^iusanias that the bmss in 
these alcoves camofiom Tartessus (the 
south-western const of Spam from the 
Strait of Gibi altar to the territory 


beyond Cadiz) ho doclmes to guarantee 
the bUtoment But 0 Miilloi treats 
it as a ceitamtj, — “two apaitments 
miaul witli I’artessian brass, and 
adoniod with Ooricaiid Jonie columns. 
Both theaicliitcctuial oideis employed 
in this building, and the Taitessiau 
biass, w'hich the Idiokmans had then 
brought to Gieece in laigo quantities 
ftoni the hospitable king Arganthoiii us, 
attest the intei course of MyiCn with 
tho Asiatics” (I)oiuns, i. 8, 2.) So 
also J>i Tliiilwall states the fact; 
“copper of Taitessns, which had not 
long been lutioduced into Greece”. 
(Hist Or ch, X p. 183, 2nd ed ) Yet, 
if we examine the chionology of the 
case, wo shall see that the thiity-third 
Olympiad (048 Bc) must have been 
©ai her even than tho ftist discovoiyof 
Tartessus by tho Gioeks,— Ix'foio the 
accidentnl voyage of the Sanmin mei- 
chant K61nouH tirst made tho region 
knowm to them, and more than half a 
century (at least) eailier tlian the 
conimeico of the Phokmans with 
Aiganthoiiius Compare Heiod. iv. 
162 ,i 103, 107. 
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We learn from the narrative of Herodotus that the tribe to 
which Kleisthen^s^ himself (and of course his progenitors 
Orthagoras and the other Orthagondm also) belonged, was distinct 
from the three Doiian tribes, who have been already named in 
my previous chapter respecting the Lykurgean constitution at 
Violent Sparta— the Hylleis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes. We 
proceed- also learn that these tubes were common to the 
i^iSshe- Sikyonians and the Argeians. Kleisthenes, being in 
a state of bitter hostility with Ai*gos, tried in several 
ways to abolish the points of community between the twa 
Sikyon, originally dorised by settlers from Argos, was included 
m the “lot of T^menus,” or among the towns of the Argeian 
confederacy. The coherence of this confederacy had become 
weaker and weaker, paitly without doubt through the influence 
of the predecessors of KleisthenSs ; hut the Argeians may perhaps 
have tried to revive it, thus placing themselves in a state of war 
with the latter, and inducing him to disconnect palpably and 
violently Sikydn from Argos. There were two anchors by which 
the connexion held— first, legendary and religious sympathy; 
next, the civil rites and denominations current among the 
Sikyonian Dorians : both of them were torn up by Kleisthen^. 
He changed the names both of the three Dorian tribes, and of 
that non-Dorian tribe to which he himself belonged : the last he 
called by the complimentaiy title of Archelai (commanders of 
the people) ; the first three he styled by the insulting names of 
Hyatse, Oneatoe, and Choereatse, from the three Greek words 
signifying a boar, an ass, and a little pig. The extreme bitterness 
of such an insult can only be appreciated when we fancy to 
ourselves the reverence with which the tribes in a Grecian city 
regarded the hero from whom their name was borrowed. That 
these new denominations, given by Kleisthenes, mvolved an 
intentional degradation of the Dorian tribes as well as an 
assumption of superiority for his own, is afi&imed by Herodotus, 
and seems well deserving of credit. 

But the violence of which Kleisthen^s was capable in his anti- 
Argeian antipathy is manifested still more plainly in his pro- 
ceedings with respect to the hero Adrastus and to the legendaiy 
sentiment of the people. Something has already been said in a 

1 Heiod. V. 67. 
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former chapter^ about tbis remai’kable incident, which must 
however be here again briefly noticed. The hero Adrastus, 
whose chapel Herodotus himself saw in the Sikyonian agora, was 
common both to Argos and to Siky6n, and was the object of 
special reverence at both. He figures in the legend as king of 
Argos, and as the grandson and heir of Polybus king of Sikyon. 
He was the unhappy leader of the two sieges of ThSbes, so famous 
in the ancient epic. The Sikyonians listened with delight both 
to the exploits of the Argeians against Thebes, as celebrated in 
the recitations of the epical rhapsodes, and to the mournful tale of 
Adrastus and his family misfortunes, as sung in the tragic chorus* 
Xleistlien^s not only forbade the rhapsodes to come to SikyOn, 
but further resolved to expel Adrastus himself from the country 
— such is the literal Greek expression, ^ the hero himself being 
believed to be actually present and domiciled among the people. 
He first applied to the Delphian oracle for permission to caiTy 
this banishment into direct effect ; but the Pythian priestess 
leturned an answer of indignant refusal, — ‘‘Adrastus is king of 
the Sikyonians, but thou art a ruflian Thus b.iffled, he put in 
])ractice a stratagem calculated to induce Adrastus to depart of 
Ills own accord.** He sent to Thebes to beg that he might be 
allowed to introduce into Sikydn the hero Melanippus ; and the 
permission was granted. Now Melanippus — being celebrated in 
the legend as the puissant champion of Thdhes against Adrastus 
and the Argeian besiegers, and as having slain both Mdkisteus 
the brother, and Tydeus the son-in-law, of Adrastus — was pre- 
eminently odious to the latter. Kleisthends brought this anti- 
national hero into Sikyon, assigning to him consecrated ground 
in the prytaneium or government-house, and even in that part 
which was most strongly fortified^ (for it seems that Adrastus 
was conceived as likely to assail and to battle with the intruder); 
moreover he took away both the tragic choruses and the 
sacrifice from Adrastus, assigning the former to the god Dionysus, 
and the latter to Melanippus. 

The religious manifestiitions of SikyOn being thus transferred 

^ See above, Part I jch. 21. tQ «vr5y o ’’ASpijerroy anaWd^ercu. 

V. t)7 'VoVTOV «?re5v/jnj«re 6 ’Errayayoju.ei'Ofi Si 6 KAttor^fn/V Thv' 
KA6tery<!i07ff, iovra 'Apyetov, cKjSoAeit' «/c MtAawrrjroi', ol ArreBe^e iv 

Tq9 )(^pr}9 Tip wpvravrjtij^ Kai mv iidavTa ISpvo'* 

V. C7. *Etf>p6vTt,^e iMixojrqv ia-xyporaTtf. (Uezod iO) 
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from Adrastus to Lis mortal foe, and from the cause of Argeians 
in the siege of Th§Les to that of the Thebans, Adrastus was 
presumed to have voluntarily retired from the place. And the 
imrpose which Kleisthen^s contemplated, of breaking the com- 
munity of feelmg between Sikydn and Argos, was in part 
accomplished. 

A ruler who could do such violence to the religious and 
Classes legendary sentiment of his community may well be 
supposed capable of inflicting that deliberate insult 
lation upon the Dorian tribes which is implied in their new 
appellations. As we are uninformed, however, of the state of 
things which preceded, we know not how far it may have been a 
retaliation for previous insult in the opposite direction. It is 
plain that the Dorians of Sikydn maintained themselves and 
their ancient tribes quite apart from the remaining community ; 
though what the other constituent portions of the population 
were, or in what relation they stood to these Dorians, we are not 
enabled to make out. We hear indeed of u dependent rural 
population in the territory of Sikydn, as well as in that of Argos 
and Epidaurus, analogous to the Helots in Laconia. In Sikydn 
this class was termed the Koryn^phori (club-men) or the KatOna- 
kophori, from the thick woollen mantle which they wore, with a 
sheepskin sewn on to the skirt : in Argos they were called Gym- 
ndsii, from their not possessing the military panoply or the use 
of regular arms . in Epidaurus, Konipodes or the Dusty-footed.i 
We may conclude that a similar class existed in Corinth, in 
Megara, and in each of the Dorian towns of the Aigolic Akte. 
But besides the Dorian tiibes and these rustics, there must 
probably have existed non-Dorian proprietors and town-residents, 
and upon them we may suppose that the power of the Ortlmgoridse 
and of Kleistliends was founded, peihaps more friendly and 
indulgent to the rustic serfs than that of the Dorians had been 
previously. The moderation which Aristotle ascril)es to the 
Orthagondce generally is belied by the proceedings of KleisthenGs. 
But we may probably bebeve that his predecessors, content with 
maintaining the real predominance of the non-Dorian over the 

I Julius Pollux, iii. 83; Plutarch, As an analogy to this name of 
Qusest Orflec c 1 p. 291 ; Theojpompus Konipodes, we may notice the ancient 
ap. Athenseum, ti p 271; Welcaer, couxts of justice called Couitsof P4e- 
Irolegomexr. ad Theo^d c. 19. p xxxiv. i)owder in England, Jt^ienk-poudi a. 
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Dorian population, meddled very little witli tlie separate position 
and civil habits of the latter — ^while Kleistlienes, provoked or 
alarmed by some attempt on their part to strenj^tlien alliance 
with the Ai’geians, resorted both to repiessive measures and to 
that ojffensive nomenclatuie which has been above cited. The 
preservation of the power of KleisthenSs was due to his military 
energy (according to Aristotle) even more than to his moderation 
and popular conduct. It was aided probably by his magnihcent 
displays at the public games, for he was victor in the chaiiot-race 
at the Pythian games 682 b c , as well as at the Olympic games 
besides. Moreover he was in fact the last of the race, nor did he 
transmit his power to any successor.^ 

The reigns ot the early Orthagoridse then may be considered 
as maiking a predommance, newly acquired but 
quietly exercised, of the non-Donans ovei the Dorians Oitha- 
in Sikyun ; the reign of Kleistlienes, as displaying a oF 
strung explosion of antipathy Irom the former towaids sikyou 
the latter. And though this antipathy, with the 
application of those oijprobnous tribe-names in which it was 
conveyed, stand ascribed to Kleisthenos peisonally, we may see 
that the non-Donans in Siky6n shared it generally, because these 
same tnbe-names continued to be applied not only during the 
reign of that despot, but also for sixty years longer, after his 
death. It is hardly necessary to remark that such denominations 
could never have been acknowledged or employed among the 
Dorians themselves. After the lapse of sixty years from the 
death of KleisthonCs, the Sikyouians came to an amicable adjust- 
ment of the feud, and placed the tribe-names on a footing satis- 
factory to all parties. The old Donan denominations (Hylleis, 
Pamidiyli, and Dymanes) were re-established, w^hile the name of 
the fourth tube, or non-Donans, was changed from Archclai to 
.^gialeis, j3Egialeus son of Adrastus being constituted their 
eponymus.2 This choice, of the son of Adrastus for an 
eponymu^ seems to show that the worship of Adrastus him- 

^ Anstot. Polit V. 9, 21 J PaasaxL. fiMvrot \6yov ctfucrl SiSvre^, /ict^'jSoAov cy 

j TT 1 A Tou? *YAAta? Kal H a/jLtbv\ov^ fcal Avfia~ 

•* Herod V 68. Tovroicrt rottri cvu6- vara; rcraprovi Si avroltrt flrpoorfl'^tvTO 
T&v(l>vkibiu ot StKvdrtot., errirov ’Aopj^crov rrat6u? At-yiaAto? ttju 

/eat KkettrOet'tof apyovTOf;, feai f'ov iiruvvixiqv irot«v/xevot K9Kkqcr$ai Aiyta- 
T€0ve<aTos «Tt <jr’ erea t^q^ovra • /a«T«Tr*.tTa Aea$. 
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self was tlien revived m Sikydn, since it existed in the time of 
Herodotus. 

Of the war which KleisthenSs helped to conduct against Kirrha, 
for the protection of the Delphian temple, I shall 
Sikyom^^t Speak in another place. His death and the cessation 
pu?down° of his dynasty seem to have occurred about 560 B c., 
by Sparta ^ gg chronology can be made out.^ That he 
was put down by the Spartans (as K. F. Heimann, 0 Milller, 
and Dr. Thirlwall suppose)^ can be hardly admitted consistently 
with the narrative of Herodotus, who mentions the continuance 
of the insulting names imposed by him upon the Dorian tribes 
for many years after his death. Now, had the Spartans forcibly 
interfered for the suppression of his dynasty, we may reasonably 
presume that, even if they did not restore the decided pre- 
ponderance of the Dorians in Sikydn, they would at least have 
rescued the Dorian tribes j&:om this obvious ignominy. But it 


1 The chionoloay of Ortha/ 2 :oras and 
Jiis dynasty is peiplexmg. The com- 
memoiative offering of Myidn at 
Olympia is marked foi 648 b.c , and 
this must throw back the beginning of 
Ortha^ras to a peiiod between GbO— 
670 Then we aie told by Austotle 
that the entire dynasty lasted 100 
years; but it must have lasted pro- 
bably somewhat longer, for the death 
of Kleisthon6s can haidly be placed 
earlier than 600 B c. The war against 
Kirrha (605 B C ) and the Pythian vic- 
tory (582 B c.) fall wthiii his leign * 
but the maniage of his daughter 
AganstO with MegaklGs can hardly be 
put eaihei than 670 B.c , if so high ; 
foi Kleisthen3s the Athenian, the son 
of that marnage, effected the demo- 
•cratical revolution at Athens in 609 or 
508 B C Whether the daughter whom 
Me^klGs gave in marnage to Peisis- 
tratiis about 554 B.C; was also the 
offspnng of that maniage, as Larcher 
contends, we do not know. 

Megakl^s was the son of that 
Alkmsedn who had assisted the 
deputies sent by Ooesus of Lydia into 
Gieece to consult the different oracles, 
and whom Croesus rewarded so libe- 
rally as to make his fortune (compare 
Herod, i. 46 , vi 125) and the maniage 
of Megakldswasm the next generation 
after this ennehment of Aikmupbiir- 
juLerd 6e, yepef} fieurepp Gempov (Herod. 
VI. 126). Now the reign of Croesus 


extended from 660— 64C B.C., and his 
deputation to the oracles m Greece 
appears to have taken place about 
650 B c If this chionology be ad- 
mitted, the marnage of Megaklds 
with the daughter of the Sikyoniau 
KleisthenOs cannot have taken place 
until consideiably after 556 B c Bee 
the long, but not very satisfactory, 
note of Eaichor, ad Herodot v. 66. 

But I shall show grounds for be- 
lievmg, when I recount the inteiview 
between SolOn and Cicesus, that Hero- 
dotus in his conception of events mis- 
dates very con&ideiably the reign and 
pioceedmgs of Cicesus as well as of 
PeiBistiatus This is a conjecture of 
Niebuhr which I think very just, and 
which is rendered still moie probable 
by what we find heie stated about the 
succession of the AlkiuseOnidae Foi 
it is evident that Herodotus here con- 
ceives the adventure between Alkmsebn 
and Croesus as having ocemred one 
generation (about twenty-five or thirty 
years) anterior to the marnage between 
Megaklfis and the daughter of Kleis- 
thenfis. That adventure will thus 
stand about 690—585 B.c., which would 
be about the time of the supposed 
interview (if real) between Solon and 
Croesus, describing the maximum of 
the power and prosperity of the latter. 

aMfiUer, Dorians, book i, 8, 2; 
Thirlwall, Hist of Greece, voL i. ch. 
X. p. 486, 2nd ed. 
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seems doubtful whether Kleisthen^s had any son : and the 
extraordinary importance attached to the marriage of his daughter 
Agarist^, whom he bestowed upon the Athenian Megahles of the 
great family AlkmoeSiiidse, seems rather to evince that she was 
an heiress — ^not to his power, but to his wealth. There can be no 
doubt as to the fact of that marriage, from which was born the 
Athenian leader Kleisthenes, afterwards the author of the great 
democratical revolution at Athens after the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae ; but the lively and amusing details with which 
Herodotus has surrounded it bear much more the stamp of 
romance than of reality. Brest up apparently by some ingenious 
Athenian as a compliment to the AlkmieOnid lineage of his city, 
which compiised both Kleisthenes and Perikies, the narrative 
commemorates a marriage-rivalry between that lineage and 
another noble Athenian house, and at the same time gives a 
mythical explanation of a phrase seemingly proverbial at Athens 
— HijppoUeid^s don't care^\'^ 

Plutarch numbers .^schines of SikyOn^ among the despots put 
down by Sparta : at what period this took place, or how it is to 


1 Heiod vi 127—131 ^ The locution 
explained is — Ov iftpovrXs 'IrTTroKkeiSri , 
compare the allusions to it m the 
PaioBmiopfiaphi, Zenob v 81, Dio- 
jcenian vu. 21 , Suiclas, xi, 45, ed 
Schott. 

The convocation of the suitors at 
the invitation of KloisfchenGs fioni all 
parts of Gieoco, and ilu‘ clistinctivo 
mark and chiuacter of each, is piettily 
told, as well as the diuiikon freak 
whereby Hippoldeidds foifeits both 
the favour oi Khustliuncs and the 
hand of Ananstfi which ho was on the 
point of obtaining. It seems to be a 
stoiy flamed upon the model of various 
incidents in the old epic, esiiocially the 
smtors of Ilelon. 

On one point, howovoi, tlie author 
of the Htoi y seems to have overlooked 
both the oxiprencies of clii onolofty and 
the liistoiical position and foelinftsof 
his hero KleisthonSs For among tho 
suitors who present themselves at 
SikyOn in conformity with the invita- 
tion of tho latter, one is Le6kfid6s, son 
of Pheiddn the despot of Argos. Now 
the hostility and vehement antipathy 
towaids Argos, which Herodotus as- 
cribes in another place to the Sikyo- 
nian Kleisthen6s, renders it all but 


impossible that the son of any king of 
Algos could have become a candidate 
for the hand of AganstS I have 
already locounted tho violence which 
KleisfcheiiOs did to the legendary son- 
timeno of his native town, and the 
insulting names which he put upon 
the tiikyonian Doiiaiia— all under the 
influence of a stiong anti-Argoian 
feeling Next, as to cluonology 
Pheiddn king of Argos lived some 
time between 760— 73U, and his son 
can never have boon a candidate for 
the daughter of Kleisthenes, whose 
reign falls 6u0 — 500 b c GUioiiologors 
resort hero to tho usual icsource in 
cases of difliailty they recognise a 
second and later PheidOn, whom tlioj 
afllirm that Herodotus has contounded 
with the flirst , or they altei tho text 
of norodotus by reading in place of 
“son of Pheiddn,” “descendant of 
PheidOn” But neither of these coii- 
jectuios rests upon any basis, the te\t 
of lEerodotuH is smooth and cleai, and 
the second Pheidou is nowheio <‘lse 
authenticated See Laiclior and ‘Wos- 
selmg a<l loc : compare also Pait II 
ch 4 of this Histoiy 

3 Plutaich, De Herod Malign c. 21, 
p. 859. 
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be connected witli the history of Kleisthenes as given in Herodotus, 
we are unable to say. 

Contemporaneous witb the Orthagoridae at Sikyon but 

Despots at later and closing somewhat earlier 

Corinth— — we find the despots Kypselus and Penander at 

Corinth. The former appears as the subverter of the 
oligarchy called the Bacchiadse. Of the manner in which he 
accomplished his object we find no mforination: and this 
histoncal blanh is inadequately filled up by various relicrious 
prognostics and oracles, foreshadowing the rise, the harsh rule 
and the dethronement, after two generations, of these powerful 
despots. 

According to an idea deeply seated in the Greek mind, the 
destruction of a great prince or of a great power is usually 
signified by the gods beforehand, though either through hardness 
of heart or inadvertence no heed is taken of the warning. In 
reference to Kypselus and the Bacchiadas, we are informed that 
Melas, the ancestor of the former, was one of the original settlers 
at Corinth who accompanied the first Dorian chief Al^tSs, and 
that AMt6s was in vain warned by an oracle not to admit him.^ 
Again too, immediately before Kypselus was born, the BacchiadjB 
received notice that his mother was about to give birth to one 
who would prove their ruin: the dangerous mfant escaped 
destruction only by a hair’s breadth, being preserved from the 
intent of his destroyers by lucky concealment in a chest. Labda, 
the mother of Kypselus, was daughter of Amphion, who belonged 
to the gens or sept of the Bacchiadse ; but she was lame, and none 
of the gens would consent to many her with that deformity. 
Eetidn, son of Echekrat^s, who became her husband, belonged to 
a difterent, yet haidly less distinguished, heroic genealogy. He 
was of the Lapithoe, descended from Kseneus, and dwelling m the 
Corinthian deme called Petra. We see thus that Kypselus was 
not only a high-born man in the city, but a Bacchiad by half- 
birth : both of these circumstances wore likely to make exclusion 
from the government intolerable to him. He rendered himself 
highly popular with the people, and by their aid overthrew and 
expelled the Bacchiadse, continuing as despot at Cormth for 


iraiisan.il 4,9. 
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thirty years until his death (b.c. 655 — 625). According to 
Aristotle, he maintained throughout life the same conciliatory 
behaviour by which his power had first been acquired ; and his 
popularity was so effectually sustained that he had never any 
occasion for a body-guard. But the Corinthian oligarchy of the 
century of Herodotus (whose tale that historian has embodied in 
the oration of the Corinthian envoy Sosikles ^ to the Spartans) 
gave a very different desciiption, and depicted Kypselus as a 
cruel ruler, who banished, robbed, and murdered by wholesale. 

His son and successor Periander, though energetic as a warrior, 
distinguished as an encourager of poetry and music, 
and even numbered by some among the seven wise 
men of Greece, is nevertheless uniformly represented as oppres- 
sive and inhuman in his treatment of subjects The revolting 
stories which are told respecting his private life, and his relations 
with his mother and his wife, may for the most part be regarded 
as calumnies suggested by odious associations with his memory. 
But there seems good reason for imputing to him tyranny of the 
worst character. The sangumary maxims of piccaution, so often 
acted upon by Grecian despots, were traced back in oidinary 
belief to Peiiaiider® and his contemporary Thrasybulus, despot of 
Milgtus. He maintained a powerful body-guai’d, shed much 
blood, and was exorbitant in his exactions, a part of which was 
employed in votive offerings at Olympia. Such munificence to 
the gods was considered by Aristotle and others as part of a deli- 
berate system, with the view of keeping his subjects both hard at 
work and poor. On one occasion we are told that he invited the 
women of Corinth to assemble for tbe celebration of a religious 
festival, and then stripped them of their rich attire and ornaments. 
By some later writers he is painted as the stern foe of everything 
like luxury and dissolute habits— enforcing mdustry, compelling 
every man to rendei* account of his means of livelihood, and 
causing the procuresses of Coiinth to be thrown into the sea.^ 


lAnstot. Poht. V 9, 22, Herodot 
V 92 Tlie tale respectinfc Kypselys 
and Ins wliolesalo exaction from the 
people, contamed ui the spunons 
second hook of the OEcononuca of 
Anstotle, comcides mth the general 
view of Herodotus (Anstot. CBeonom. 
ii. 2), hut I do not trust the statements 
of th i s treatise for jteicts of the sixth or 


seventh centuries B.C 

2 Anstot Polit. V. 9, 3—22 ; iii. 8, 8. 
Herodot. v. 92. 

3 Ephorus, Frag. 106, ed. Marx. , 
Herakleidds Ponticus, Frag. v. ed. 
Kohler; Nicolaus Damasc. p 50, ed. 
Orell ; Diogea Laert. i, 96—98 ; Suidas, 

T. aa/6Sji[Mm 
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Tliougli tlie general features of Ms character, his cruel tyranny 
no less than his vigour and ability, may be sufficiently relied on, 
yet the particular incidents connected with his name are all 
extremely dubious. The most cr^edible of all seems to be the tale 
of his inexpiable quarrel with his son and his brutal treatment of 
many noble Korkyraean youths, as related in Herodotus. Periander 
is said to have put to death his wife Melissa, daughter of Proklls, 
despot of Epidaurus. His son Lykophr6n, informed of this deed,, 
contracted an incurable antipathy against him. Periander, after 
vainly trying both by rigour and by conciliation to conquer this 
feeling on the part of his son, sent him to reside at Korkyia, then 
dependent upon his rule ; but when he found himself grovung 
old and disabled, he recalled him to Corinth, m order to ensure 
the continuance of the dynasty, Lykophron still obstinately 
declined all personal communication with his father, upon which 
the latter desired him to come to Corinth, and engaged himself to 
go over to Korkyra. So terrified were the Korkyrseans at the 
idea of a visit from this formidable old man, that they put 
LykophrOn to death— a deed which Periander avenged by seizmg 
three hundred youths of their noblest families, and sendmg them 
over to the Lydian king Alyattds at Sardis, in order that they 
might be castiuted and made to serve as eunuchs. The Corinthian 
vessels in which the youths were despatched fortunately touched 
at Samos in the way ; where the Samians and Knidians, shocked 
at a proceeding which outraged all Hellenic sentiment, contrived 
to rescue the youths from the miserable late intended for them, 
and after the death of Periander sent them back to tbeir native 
island.^ 

While we turn with disiileasure from the political life of this 
Great acquainted with the 

power of great extent of his power— greater than that wMch 
unte ^ was ever possessed by Corinth after the extinction of 

Penander jy^asty. Korkyra, Anibrakia, Leukas, and 

Anaktorium, all Corinthian colonies, but in the next century 
independent states, appear in his time dependencies of Corinth. 
Ambrakia is said to have been under the rule of another despot 
named Periander, probably also a Kypselid by birth. It seems 

1 Herodot iiL 47—54. He details at pare Plutarch, De Herodoti Mahgaitat. 
some leiij^ this tragical story. Com- c. 22, p. 860. 
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indeed that the towns of Anaktorium, Lenkas, and ApoUonia in 
the Ionian Gulf were either founded by the Kypselids, or 
received reinforcements of Corinthian colonists, daring their 
dynasty, though Korkyra was established considerably earlier.^ 

The reign of Periander lasted for forty years (b.o. 626 — 585): 
Psammetichus son of Gordius, who succeeded him, reigned three 
years, and the KypseUd dynasty is then said to have 
closed after having continued for seventy-three years. Kypselid 
In respect of power, magnificent display, and wide- 
spread connexions both in Asia and in Italy, they evidently stood 
high among the Greeks of their time. Their offerings consecrated 
at Olympia excited great admiration, especially the gilt colossal 
statue of Zeus and the large chest of cedar- wood dedicated in the 
temple of Her^, overlaid with various figures in gold and ivory 
The figures were borrowed from mythical and legendary story, 
while the chest was a commemoration both of the name of Kypselus 
and of the tale of his marvellous preservation in infancy.** If 
Plutarch is coriect, this poweiful dynasty is to be numbered 
among the despots put down by Sparta.^ Yet such intervention 
of the Spartans, granting it to have been matter of fact, can 
haidly have been known to Herodotus. 

Coincident in point of time with the commencement of 
Pei lander’s reign at Corinth, we find Theagenes despot at Megara, 
who IS also said to have acquired his power by demagogic arts, as 


1 Aristot Polit. V. 3, 6, 8, 9. 
Plutarch, Ainatonus, c 23, p. 768, 
andDe Soia Numinis Vmdiota, c 7, p. 
563 Stiabo, vu p. 826; x. p. 462. 
Scymnus Chius, v 464, and Antoninus 
Liuerahs, c iv., who quotes the lost 
work called *Afj.ppaKt,Kd of Athanadas 
^ See Mr. Clinton, E^ti Hellenici, 
adann 625— ^86 bc, 

sPausan v. 2, 4; 17, 2. Strabo, 
viii p. 868 Compare Schneider, 
Epimetnun ad Xenophon. Anabas p. 
670. The chest was seen at Olympia 
both by Pausanias and by Dio 
Chrysostom (Or x p. 326, Eeiske). 

PlutarclL De Herodot Malign, c. 
21, p. 869. If Herodotus had Imown 
or beheved that the dynasty of the 
Kypsehds at Corinth was put down by 
Sparta, he could not have failed to 
make allusion to the fact in the long 
harangue which he ascribes to the 
Cormthian Sosiklfis (v. 92). Whoever 
2 - 


leads that speech will percoive that 
the iiiferenco from silence to ignorance 
is m this case almost irresistible. 

O Muller ascribes to Penander a 
pohcy intentionally anti-Dorian— 
“prompted by the wish of utterly 
eradicatmg the peculianties of the 
Done lace For this reason he abolished 
the pubhc tables, and prohibited the 
ancient education.” (O. MuUei, 
Donans, in 8, 8 ) 

But it cannot be shown that any 
^v^lus tables (<rv(T<rhi,<i) or any peculiar 
education, analogous to those of Sparta, 
ever existed at Coiinth If nothing 
more be meant by these <n;<rortTta than 
public banquets on particular festive 
occasions (see Woleker, Prolegom. ad 
Theogmd. c. 20, p. xxxvii ). these are 
noway pecuhar to Doiian cities. Nor 
does I’heognis, v 270, bear out Welcker 
in affirming ‘‘syssitiorum votns insti- 
tutum ” at Megarsu 

-27 
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well as by violent aggressions against the rich proprietors, whose 
Negaia— cattle he destroyed m their pastuies by the side of 
TheagenSs the river. We are not told by what previous con- 
the debpot. hatred of the people 

had been earned; but Theagen§s earned the popular feeling 
completely along with him, obtained by public vote n. body of 
guards ostensibly for his personal safety, and emplo} ed them to 
overthrow the oligarchy.^ Yet he did not maintain his power 
even for his own life. A second revolution dethroned and 
expelled him, on which occasion, after a short interval of tempeiate 
government, the people are said to have renewed in a still more 
marked way their antipathies against the rich ; banishmg some 
of them with confiscation of property, intrudmg into the houses 
of others with demands for forced hospitality, and even passing a 
formal Palintokia — or decree to require from the rich who had 
lent money on interest the refunding of all past interest paid to 
them by their debtors. 2 To appreciate correctly such a demand, 
we must recollect that the practice of taking interest for money 
lent was regarded by a large proportion of early ancient society 
imh feelings of unqualified reprobation. And it will be seen, 
when we come to the legislation of Sol6n, how much such violent 
reactionary feeling against the creditor was provoked by the 
antecedent working of the harsh law determining his nghts. 

We hear in general terms of more than one revolution in the 
govemment of Megara— a disorderly democracy subverted by 
reluming oligarchical exiles, ami these again unable lung to 
maintain themselves ; ® but we are alike uninformed as to dates 
and details. And 'n respect to one of these struggles we are 
admitted to the outpourings of a contemporary and a sufferer — 
the Megarian poet Theognis. Unfortunately his 
goTCTnment elegiac verses as we possess them are in a state so 
Tb^gms^ broken, incoherent, and interpolated, that we make 
out no distinct conception of the events which call 
them forth Still less can we discover in the verses of Theognis 
that strength and peculiarity of pure Dorian feeling, which, since 
the publication of 0. Muller’s History of the Dorians, it has been 

1 Aristot Polit. V 4, 6 ; Rhetor i. 2, 7. 

2 Plutarch, Quaeat. Grsec c 18, p 21*5 

s Anstot. Polit. IV. 12, 10 : v. 2, 0 ; 4, 3. 
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the fashion to look for so extensively. But we see that the poet 
was connected with an oligarchy of birth, and not of wealth, 
which had recently been subverted by the breaking in of the 
rustic population previously subject and degraded — that these 
subjects were content to submit to a single-headed de^j^ot, in 
Older to escape from their former rulers — and that Theugnis had 
himself been betrayed by his own friends and companions, 
stripped of his property and exiled, through the wrong-doing 
‘‘of enemies whose blood he hopes one day to be peimitted to 
drmk”.^ The condition of the subject cultivators previous to 
this revolution he depicts in sad colours • they “ dwelt without 
the city, clad in goatskms, and ignorant of judicial sanctions or 
laws ” : 2 after it, they had become citizens, and their importance 
had been immensely enhanced. Thus (according to his impi ession) 
the vile breed has trodden down the noble — the bad have become 
masters, and the good are no longer of any account. The 
bitterness and humiliation which attend upon poverty, and the 
undue ascendency which wealth confers even upon the most 
worthless of mankind,^ are among the prominent subjects of liis 
complaint. His keen personal feeling on this point would be 
alone sufficient to show that the recent revolution had no way 
overthro^v^l the influence of property; in contradiction to the 
opinion of Welcker, who infers without ground, from a passage 
ol uncertam meaning, that the land of the state had been formally 
re-divided,* The Megarian revolution, so far as we apprehend 


1 Theogms, vv. 2C2, 340, 512, 600, 828, 
834, 1119, 1200, Gaibf edit. *— 

Twv elrji ii.4kav al/Ao. mew, <SSM5. 

Theogms, v 849, Qaisf. 

Kvpvgf wdAtff (xty «6’ 7r6\is, \aol Si 

St} oAAot, 

Ot irp6cr9' oHre Si/eas ^Secrav ovre v6'- 

(jLoy^, s 

*AAA’ ’/rKcvp-ffcrt Sopas alyStv Kauris 

rpifiov, 

5’ &crr eAa^ot rijcrS* evipavro 
jrdAeos, 

3 Theogms, w. 174, 267, 623, 700, 866, 
Gaisf 

Consult the Prolegomena to 
Welckei’s edition of Theogms, also 
those of SchneidewiuCDelectus Elegiac. 
Poetar, p. 4(5—66) 

The Xholegomena of Welcker are 


paitioularly valuable and full of in- 
struction He illustrates at great 
length the tendency common to 
Tiioogms with other early Greek poets, 
to apply the woids yood and &rtd, noc 
with leierence to any ethical standard, 
but to wealth as contiasted with 
poverlv— nobility with low birth— 
stiength with weakness— conservative 
and oligarchical politics as opposed to 
innovation (sect 10—18). The ethical 
meaning of these words is not abso- 
lutoly unknown, yet mro, in Theogms 
it gradually grew up at Athens, and 
beaime populanzed by the Sociatic 
school of philosophers as well as by 
the orators But the early or political 
meaning always remained, and the 
fluctuation between the two has been ^ 
productive of freauent misunderstand- 
ing. Constant attention is necessary 
when we read the expressions ol dyo^ot. 
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it from Theogms, appears to have improved materially the 
condition of the cultivators around the town, and to have 
strengthened a certain class whom he considers “ the bad rich ” — 
while it extinguished the privileges of that governing order, to 
which he himself belonged, denominated in his language “ the 
good and the virtuous,” with ruinous effect upon his own 
individual fortunes How far this govermng order was exclu- 
sively Dorian, we have no means of determining. The political 
change by which Theognis suffered, and the new despot whom 
he indicates as either actually mstalled or nearly impending, 
must have come considerably after the despotism of Theagenis ; 
for the hte of the poet seems to fall between 570 — 490 B.C., while 
Theagen^ must have ruled about 630—600 B.O. From the 
unfavourable picture, therefore, which the poet gives as his own 
early experience, of the condition of the rural cultivators, it is 
evident that the despot Theagenes had neither conferred upon 
them any permanent benefit, nor given them access to the judicial 
protection of the city. 

It IS thus that the despots of Corinth, SikyOn, and Megara 
Analog of serve as samples of those revolutionary influences 
SikyO^’and towards the beginning of the sixth century b.o. 

Megara. seem to have shaken or overturned the oligarchical 
governments in very many cities throughout the Grecian woild. 


itrBKoC, KaXoKiyaOoCy x/w?o-Tot, <fcc , or on pollati, non ob meiita in rempublicam, 
the otnei hana, oi »ea\ot, SclKol, &e , to omnibus paiiter corruptis sed uti 
oxammewhothorthocontextissuchas quisque locupletissimus, et injima 
to give to thorn the ethical or the vahdior, quia prsesontiadefendebat, pro 
political meaning. Welcker aoems to bono habebatur (Sallust llwt JFrag- 
go a step too far when he says that the ment lib. i p 936, Oort ) And again 
lattei sense “fell hito desuetude, Cicero (De Bopubl i.84) “Hoceriore 
thiough the influence of the Socratic vulgi cum rempublicam opes paucoium, 
pMosophy (Proleg sect. 11, p. xxv ) non virtutes, tenore coeperunt, nomen 
The two meamngs both remained ex- lUi pnncipes optvmatium moidicus 
tant at the same time, as we see by tenent, re autem carent eo nomme”. 
Aristotle (Polit. iv. 8, 2)— ax«5bv yap In Cicero's Omtion pro Sextio (o. 46) 
irapa rots irAcc(rro($ Ob eviropoc, r&i' koA^v the two meanings aio intentionally 
KayafiSiv SoKoven ^ Confounded together, when he gives 

careful distmetion is sometimes found his definition of optimua guuque» 
in Plato and ThuoydidQs, who talk of Welcker (Proleg. s. 12) produces several 
the oligarchs as “the persons called other exanjples of the like equivocal 
snperexcellent”— Tovs icaAovs KayaBov^ meaning. There are not wanting in- 
ovofji.a^ofjL4vovs (Thucvd vui. 48)— virb stances of the same use of language in 
riav rrXovcrCiav re /cab /eoAuv KayaQ&v the laws and CUStoms of the early 
keyopAvoiv iy v6\eL (Plato, Hop vni. Germans— boni homines, piobi ho- 
p. 569). mines, Bachinburgi, Gudemanner. See 

The same double sense is to be Savigny, Geschichte des Rornmeh. 
found equally prevalent in the Latm Rechts im Mittelalter, vol. i. p. 184 , 
language * “ Bonique et mali dves ap- vol. u p. xxii 
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There existed a certain sympathy and alliance between the 
despots of Connth and Sikyon : ^ how far such feeling was further 
extended to Megara we do not know. The latter city seems 
evidently to have been more populous and powerful during the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c. than we shall afterwards find her 
throughout the two brilliant centuries of Grecian history* Her 
colonies, found asfar distant asBithyniaandthe Thracian Bosphorus 
on one side, and as Sicily on the other, argue an extent of trade 
as well as naval force once not inferior to Athens; so that we 
shall be the less surprised when we approach the life of Soldn, 
to find her in possession of the island of Salamis, and long 
maintaining it^ at one time with every promise of triumph, against 
the entire force of the Athenians. 


1 Herod vf. 128. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IONIC PORTION OF HELLAS— ATHENS BEFORE SOLQn 

Having traced in the preceding chapters the scanty stream of 
Peloponnesian history, from the first commencement of an 
anthentic chronology in 776 B o., to the maximum of Spartan 
territorial Acquisition, and the general acknowledgement of 
Spartan primacy, prior to 547 b.c., I proceed to state as much as 
can he made out respecting the Ionic portion of Hellas during the 
same period. This portion comprehends Athens and Euboea, — 
the Cyclades islands — and the Ionic cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor, with their different colonies. 

In the case of Peloponnesus, we have been enabled to discern 
something like an order of real facts in the period 
Athens be- alluded to — Sparta makes great strides, while Argos 
falls. In the case of Athens, unfortunately, our 
list of materials are less instructive. Thenumberof historical 

names. facts, anterior to the Solonian legislation, is very few 
indeed : the interval between 776 b o. and 624 b.o., the epoch of 
Drako’s legislation a short time prior to Kyldn's attempted usurpa- 
tion, gives us merely a list of archons, denuded of all incident. 

In compliment to the heroism of Kodrus, who had sacrificed 
No Mn safety of his country, we are told that 

after So; RO person after him was permitted to hear the title of 
SSSons"^^ hing.^ His son Med6n, and twelve successors — 
arSis*'^ Akastus, Archippus, Tliersippus, Phorhas, Megakl^s, 
Aimnaf V Diogn^tus, Pherekl6s, Ariphrdn, Thespieus, Agamestdr, 
m ii^ber.^ iEsohylus, and Alkmaedn— were all archons for life. 

In the second year of AlkmseSn (752 b.o.), the dignity 
of archon was restricted to a duration of ten years : and seven of 


1 Juhtin. li 7. 
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these decennial archoiis are numbered — Chaiops, jEsimides, 
Kleidikus, Hippomenes, Leokrates, Apsandrus, Eiyxias. "VYitli 
Kreon who succeeded Eiyxias the archonship w^as nut only made 
annual, but put into commission and distributed among nine 
persons. These nine archons annually changed continue thi ough - 
out all the historical period, interrupted only by the few 
intervals of political disturbance and foreign compression. Down 
to Kleidikus and Hippomenes (714 b.c ), the dignity of archon 
had continued to belong exclusively to the Medontidse or 
descendants of Meddn and Kodrus; ^ at that period it was thrown 
open to all the Eupatrids, or order of nobility in the state. 

Such IS the senes of names by which we step down from the 
level of legend to that of history. All oar historical 
knowledge of Athens is confined to the annual arch ons ; 
which series of eponymous archons, from Hreou ® ^ 
downwards, is perfectly trustworthy. 2 Above 683 b c., meiit oi 
the Attic antiquaries have provided us with a string nology!^^°‘ 
of names, which we must take as we find them, with- 
out being able either to warrant the whole or to separate the 
false from the true. There is no reason to doubt the geneial fact 
that Athens, like so many other communities of Greece, was in its 
primitive times governed by an hereditary line of kings, and that 
it passed from that form of government into a commonwealth, 
first oligarchical, afterwards democrat! cal. 

We are in no condition to determine the civil classiiication and 
political constitution ot Attica, even at the period of the archon- 
ship of Kreon, 083 bo, when authentic Athenian chronology 
first commences— much less can we pretend to any knowledge 
of the anterior centuries. Great political changes were in trod need 
first by Sol6n (about 594 B.c.), next by Kleisthen^s (509 B.o), 
afterwards by Aristeides, PerikMs, and EphialtCs, between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars : so that the old ante-Soloman — 
nay even the real Solonian — ^polity was thus put more and more 
out of date and out of knowledge. But aU the information which 
we possess respecting that old polity is derived from authors wlio 

1 Pausan i 3, 2 , Snirlas, 'In-Tro/wtoj? ; pp 307, 310, 882. 

Piofrenian Ceiitur. Pioverb. lu. 1. Fiom the beginning of the roign of 
’Aert^eerrepov 'Irnrofievovit MeUOn son of Kodrus, to the first 

2 See Boeckh on the Parian Marble, annual archon KreOn, the Parian Matr 
in Corp Inscrip Gmc. part 12, sect 6, ble computes 407 years, Eusebius 387. 
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lived after all or most of tliese great changes — and who, finding 
O’bacanty records, nor anything better than current legends, 
of the civil explained the foretime as well as they could by guesses 
of^ttiMu ingenious, generally attached to the 

sSdEL dominant legendary names. They were sometimes 
able to found their conclusions upon religious 
usages, periodical ceremonies, or common sacrifices, still subsisting 
in their own time. These were doubtless the best evidences to 
be found respecting Athenian antiquity, smce such practices often 
continued unaltered throughout all the political changes. It is 
in this way alone that we arrive at some partial knowledge of the 
ante-Solonian condition of Attica, though as a whole it still 
remains dark and unintelligible, even after the many illustrations 
of modem commentators. 

Philochorus, writing in the third century before the Christian 
Alle ed Kekrops had originally distributed 

duodecimal Attica into twelve districts — Kekropia, Tetrapolis, 
^Atfaca Epakna, Dckeleia, Eleusis, Aphidnse, Thorikus, 
BiaiirOn, Kyth^rus, Sph^ttus, KIphisia, PhalSrus— - 
and that these twelve were consolidated into one 
political society by ThSseus.^ Tliis partition does not comprise 
the Megarid, which, according to other statements, is represented 
as united with Attica, and as having formed part of the distribution 
made by king Paiidion among his four sons, Nisus, JEgeus, Pallas, 
and Lykiib— a story as old as Sophokl§s at least^ In other 
accounts, again, a quadruple division is applied to the tribes, 
which are stated to have been four in number, beginning from 
Kekrops — called in his time Kekropis, Autochth6n, Aktsea, and 
Paralia. Under king Kranaus, these tribes (we are told) received 
the names of Kranals, Atthis, Mesogaea, and Diakrias— under 
Erichthonius, those of Dias, Aihenals, Poseidonias, Hephsestias : 
at last, shortly after Erechtheus, they were denominated after the 
four sons ol I6n (son of Kreusa daughter of Eiechtheus, by Apollo), 
Oeleontea, Hopl^tes, iEgikoreis, Argadeis, The four Attic or 
Ionic tribes, under these last-mentioned names, contmued to 

1 Philochorus ap. Stiabo. ix. p. 890. Nisus from the isthmus of Cormth as 
See Schomann, Axitiq. J. P. Grtec. b far as the Pythium (near CEnod) and 
V sect. 2—6 Klousis (Str. tft.): but there were many 

s Strabo, ix. p. 892. Philochorus different tales 
and AndrOn extended the kingdom of J l^ollux, vul c. 9, 109—111 
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form tlie classification of the citizens until the revolution of 
Kleisthen^s in 609 b c., by which the ten tribes were 
introduced, as we find them down to the period of tubes— 
Macedonian ascendency. It is affirmed, and with some 
etymological plausibility, that the denominations of 
these four tubes must origmally have had reference to 
the occupations of those who bore them — the Hopletes being the 
wamor-elass, the iEgikoreis goatherds^ the Argadeis drtisam, and 
the Geleontes (Teleontes, or Gedeontes) cultivators. Hence some 
authors have ascribed to the ancient inhabitants of Attica^ an 
actual primitive distribution into hereditary professions or castes, 
similar to that which prevailed in India and Egypt. If we should 
even grant that such a division into castes might originally have 
prevailed, it must have grown obsolete long before the time of 
Sol6n : but there seem no sufficient grounds for believing that it 
ever did prevail. The names of the tribes may have been 
onginally borrowed from certam professions, but it does not 
necessarily follow that the reality corresponded to this derivation, 
or that every individual who belonged to any tribe was a member 
of the profession from whence the name had originally been 
derived. From the etymology of the names, be it ever so clear, 
we cannot safely assume the historical reality of a classification 
according to professions. And this objection (which would be 
weighty even if the etymology had been clear) becomes irresistible 
when we add that even the etymology is not beyond dispute ; - 
that the names themselves are written with a diversity which 


cannot be reconciled : and that the four professions -- . 

.1 ill XTot names 

named by Strabo omit the goatherds and include the of castes or 

priests ; while those specified by Plutarch leave out 
the latter* and include the former.® 


1 16n, the father of the four heroes 
after -whom these tnbes were named, 
was affirmed by one story to be the 
Tdimitiye civihsmg legislator of Attica, 
like Lykurgus, Numa, or Deukalidn 
(Plutarch, adv. KolOteii, c. SI, p. 
1126) 

2 Thus EuripidSs derives the Alyt- 
KopeU, not from atS a goat, but from 
Aiyfe the iEgis of AthOufi (I6n, 1681) : 
he also gives TeJeonte$, denved from an 
eponymous Tilfin son of I6n, while the 
inscriptions at Kyzikus concur with 


Herodotus and others in ^ving 
Geleontes. Plutarch (SolCn, 26) gives 
Gedeontes In an Athenian inscnp* 
tion recently published by Professor 
Ross (dating seemingly in the first 
century after the Chnstian era), the 
worship of Zeus Gelebnat Athens has 
been for the first time verified— Atb« 
PeAeovro? lepoKiJpvf (Ross, DU Attis(,hen 
Demm^ pp. vu.— iic Halle, 1846). 

J Plutarch (Sol6n, c 26) ; Strabo, 
viii. p 383. Compaie Plato, XCntias, 
p 110. 
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chief district-officers, the Prytanes of the Naukraii.! A ceitain 
number of foot soldiers, varying according to the demand, must 
probably be understood as accompanying these horsemen ; but 
the quota is not specified, as it was, perhaps, thought unnecessary 
to limit piecisely the obligations of any except the wealthier men 
who served on horseback, — at a period when oligarchical 
ascendency was pai*amount, and when the bulk of the people 
was in a state of comparative subjection. The forty-eight 
naukrai'ies are thus a systematic subdivision of the four tribes, 
embracing altogether the whole territoiy, population, contiibu- 
tions, and military force of Attica, — a subdivision fiamed 
exclusively for purposes connected with the entme state. 

But the Phratnes and Gentes are a distiibution completely 
different from this. They seem aggregations of small 
primitive unities into larger ; they are independent ot, try and 
and do not presuppose, the tribe; they arise separately 
and spontaneously, without preconcerted uniformity, and without 
reference to a common political purpose ; the legislator finds them 
pre-existing, and adapts or modifies them to answer some national 
scheme. We must distinguish the genei al fact of the classification, 
and the successive suboidination in the scale, of the families to 
the gens, of the gentes to the phratry, and of the phratries to the 
tribe — ^from the precise numerical symmetry with which this 
subordination is invested, as we read it,-— thirty families to a 
gens, thiity gentes to a phratiy, three phratries to each tribe. If 
such nice equality of numbers could ever have been procui*ed, by 


1 About the Naukraries, see Aristot, 
Fragment Rerum Public, p. 89, ed, 
Neumann, llarpokration, w Aijjxap- 
yoy, Nau/cpapi«a, PhotlUS, V.NofVKpapta; 
Pollux, vm 108, SclioL ad Aiistopli. 
Nubes, 37 ^ 

Oc Trpvrai/ets Navicpapwv, Hero- 
dot V. 71 . they conducted tne military 
proceedmgb m resistance to the usuipa- 
tion of KylOn 

The statement that each Naukrary 
was obliged to furnish one ship can 
haully be tiue of the time before 
SolOn . as Pollux states it, we should 
be led to conceive that he oidy infois 
it from the name vavKpapo? (Pollux, 
vm 108), though the real etymology 
seems rather to be from vaita (Waclis- 
muth, Ilellea Alt. sect. U, p. 240). 


There may be some giouiid for believ- 
ing that the old meaning also of the 
word vaiSnqg connected it with vaito ; 
such a supposition would smooth the 
dilficulty in regard to the functions of 
the vavToSiKM as judges m cases of 
illicit admission into the phratores. 
See Hesychius and llarpokration, v. 
NavToSt/cat, and Baxmistai’k, Do Oma- 
toribus Emponi, I^Viburg, 1828 , p <57 
seq ; compare also the fiagmcnL of the 
Suloniau law, yj hptav opyt<av ij vaurat, 
which Niebuhr conjectuially conects. 
Rom. Gosch V, i, p, 823 , 2nd e<l , 
Hesychius, Notv<rr:^p€« — oi ohcirat. See 
l^ollux, NavAoy, and Lobeck, 'Pi^/xan- 
KoVf sect. 3, p. 7 ; ’Aecvavrax yrapa 
MiAtjWoc?? Plutarch, Qmcst. Gia‘c, 
c. 32, p 208. 
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legislative constraint^ operating upon pre-existent natural elements, 
the proportions could not have been permanently mamtained. 
But we may reasonably doubt whether it ever did so exist ; it 
appears more like the fancy of an antiquary who pleased himself 
by supposmg an original systematic creation in times anterior 
to records, by multiplying together the number of days in the 
month and of months in the year. That every phratry contained 
an equal number of gentes, and every gens an equal number of 
families, is a supposition hardly admissible without better 
evidence than we possess. But apart from this questionable 
piecision of numerical scale, the Phratries and Gentes themselves 
were real, ancient, and durable associations among the Athenian 
people, highly important to be understood.^ The basis of the 
whole was the house, hearth, or family, — a number of which, 
ixn. * greater or less, composed the Gens oi Genos. This 
stituted the gens was therefore a clan, sept, or enlarged, and partly 
gentife tactitious, brotherhood, bound together by — 1. Com- 

co^u- mon religious ceremonies, and exclusive privilege of 

priesthood, in honour of the same god, supposed to be 
the primitive ancestor and characteidsed by a special surname. 
2. By a common burial place. 3. By mutual rights of successions 
to property 4. By reciprocal obligations of help, defence, and 
redress of injuries. 5, By mutual nght and obligation to 
intermarry in certain determinate cases, especially where there 
was an orphan daughter or heiress. 6. By possession, in some 
cases at least, of common property, an archon and a treasurer of 
their own. 


1 Meier, Be Gentilitate Attic&, pp 
22 — 24, conceives that this nuxnenc^ 
completeness was ena,cted by Sol6n; 
hut of this there is no proof, nor is it 
in harmony with the general tendenaes 
of Soldn's legislation. 

3 So m reference to the Anglo-Saxon 
Tythingt and lIwadreABy and to the still 
more widely-spread division of tlie 
Hundred, which seems to pervade the 
whole of Teutonic and Scandinavian 
antiquity, much more extensively than 
the tytAznp there is no ground for 
helievmg that these precise nnmerical 
proportions were in general piactice 
leaiized , tho systematic nomenclatuie 
served its puiTioso by marking the idea 
of gmduation and tlio type to which a 


certain approach was actuaUy made. 
Mr Thorpe observes respecramg the 
Hundred m his Glossaryto the “Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England,” v. 
Hundred. Tytkxng, Prtd-Borg, <fec. “ In 
the Biaiogus de Scacoatio, it is said 
that a Hundred *6x hydarum aliquot 
centeuanis, sed non determinatis, con- 
stat : quidam emm ex pluribus, quidam 
ex pauexonbus constat’ Some accounts 
make it consist of precisely a hundred 
hydes, others of a hundred tythings, 
others of a hundred free lamihea 
Ceitain it is, that whatevei may have 
been its onginal organization, the 
Hundred, at the tune when it becomes 
known to us, differed pneatly m extent 
in vanous parts of England ” 
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Such were the rights and obligations characterising the gentile 
union.^ The phratric union, binding together several gentes, was 
less intimate, but stiU included some mutual rights and obliga- 
tions of an analogous character; especially a communion of 
particular sacred rites, and mutual privileges of prosecution in 
the event of a phrat6r bemg slain. Each phratry was considered 
as belonging to one of the four tribes, and all the phratries of the 
same tribe enjoyed a certain periodical communion of sacred 
rites, under the presidency of a magistrate called the Phylo- 
Basileus or Tribe King, selected from the Eupatnds; Zeus 
Gele6n was in this manner the patron god of the tribe Geleontes. 
Lastly, all the four tribes were linked together by the common 
worship of Apollo Patr6us as their divine father and guardian ; 
for Apollo was the father of Ion, and the Eponyms of all the four 
tribes were reputed sons of I6n. 

Thus stood the primitive religious and social union of the popu- 
lation of Attica in its gradually ascending scale — ^as distinguished 
from the political union, probably of later introduction, repie- 
sented at first by the Tiittyes and Naukranes, and in after times 
by the ten Eleisthenean tribes, subdivided into Trittyes and 
Demes. The religious and family bond of aggregation is the 
earlier of the two : but the political bond, though beginning later, 
will be found to acquire constantly increasing influence through- 
out the greater part of this history. In the former, personal 
relation is the essential and predominant characteristic^ — ^local 
relation being subordinate : in the latter, property and residence 
become the chief considerations, and the personal element counts 
only as measured along with these accompamments. All these 
phratric and gentile associations, the larger as well as the smaller, 
were founded upon the same principles and tendencies of the 
Grecian mind ^ — a coalescence of the idea of worship with that of 

1 See the instructive inscription in 2 ^v\aX yevtKaC opposed to AvAal 
Piofessor Ross's woik (Ueber die Toirtjcai.— Dionys Hal. Ant. Rom. iv. 
Demen von Attika, p. 2t)) of the 14 

yevos 'AiivvavdptSSyv^ commemor*itiiifr Plato, Euthydem. p. 802 ; Aristot, 
the archon of that gens, the pnest of ap Schol m Platon Axioch p 406, ed. 
Kekrops. the Tajtxta? 01 tieasurer, and Bek *Api<rTor^Aijs Aijo-t * tov oAov ttKtj- 
the names of the members, with the 0ovs ’Adij^Tjo-tv eU r« tov? 

deme and tube of each individual, •yewo'ycvs /cal tovs SiijucovpyoO?, 0v\a? 
Oompaie Bossier, Do Gent AtticiS, p. avroiv elvM reVcrapa?, twv e/cao-* 

68 About the pecuhar religious ntes -nj? poipas elvai rpet?, a? Tpcr-nJa? re /ca- 
of the gens called Gephyrsei, see Hero- Aov<ri /cal </)parp^as* c/cdcm)? totJto/v 
dot, V. 01 rptdKovra eXvai, yevrjf rb 64 yrfvos e/e rpta- 
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aneestiy, or of communion in certain special religions rites with 
communion of blood, real or supposed. The god or hero, to 
whom the assembled members offered their saciifices, was con- 
ceived as the primitive ancestor to whom they owed their origin ; 
often through a long list of intermediate names, as in the case of 
the Milesian Hekatseus, so often before adverted to.^ Each family 
had its own sacred rites and funeral commemoration of ancestors, 
celebiated by the master of the house, to which none but mem- 
bers of the family were admissible : so that the extinction of a 
family, carrying with it the suspension of these religious rites, 
was held by the Greeks to be a misfortune, not merely from the 
loss of the citizens composing it, but also because the family gods 
and the names of deceased citizens were thus deprived of their 
honours® and might visit the country with displeasure. The 


KQvra. avSpav evrnaraveu, roijrovs 55? tovs 

raycvif Terayfxevovi yeviijras /caAov<rt. 
Pollux, viu 3 oi fACTcxovrty ToO ytVovs,, 
ywiajrai. koX o/xoyoAflucTes • yeVet fxtp oi 
irpo<r>}KOVT6s, eK ttJs cn/voSov outo) 
wpoo'ayopeuojLtcvot : compare also m 62 ; 
Mttjnst Atticist. p. 108. 

Harpokrat V. Harpf oy, 

^eotViov, Peuvijrai, ’OfiyeSiveSt <fec. 
Etymol Magn v VivvrjraL , Suidas, 
V 'Opyewvcy , Pollux, vm 86 , Bomos- 
ihen. cont EuLulid p. 1319 etra </>pa- 
Topes, etra ’AttoAAwvo? Trarp^ov koX Atbs 
epKLov yej'i'ijTat . and cont Nooeratn, p. 
1305 ls£eus ubes opye&vig as synony- 
mous "With ycuvijrai (soo Orat u. p 19, 
iO— 28, ed. Bek ) Schumaiui (Antiq. 
J, P, Gia'c § XXVI.) considers the two 
as essentially distinct ^prjrpri and 
^uAov both occur in the Thau, li 302 
flee the Bissuitation of Buttmann, 
TJeber den Boftiiff von <f}parpU (Mytho- 
logns, c 24, p. 306) , and that of Meier, 
Be (iontilitato Attica, where the points 
of knowledge attainable respecting 
the Gentes are weU put together and 
discussed. 

In the Thewean Inscnption (No 2448 
ap Boeckh. Oorp. Inscr., see nis com- 
ment, p. 310) eontaimng the testament 
of Epiktdta, wheieby apequest is made 
to ot (Tvyyeuelf — 6 avSpeios ratP avyytuiap 
—this latter word does not mean kin- 
dred or blood relations, but a variety 
of the gentile union— “thiasus” or 
* ‘ BOdahti urn Boeckh 

1 Heiodot, 1 . 143. ^Kiwaraitj) — yeperj- 
Aoyij<ravTt t< itovrhp Kal ipaSt^jO-aPTL 

iraTpiTjp «’? iKKaiSii<arQP Beop* Again : 

yeperiKoyilcAPTi, kmThv, koX ap<tSitj<reLVT(. 


eKKaiBcKCLTOp Beop, The Attic ex- 
piession dyYcorreia UpCiP Kal oarCup 
illustiates the intimate association 
between family relationship and com- 
mon leligious privileges — Isseus, Oiat 
VI p 8<), ed Bek. 

a Isceus, Or vi p 61 ; ii p. 88 ; 
Bemosth. adv Makaitatum, p. 1053— 
1076 • adv. Leochar. p. 10'-3 Eespect- 
mg this peipetuation of the family 
sacred ntos, the feeling prevalent 
among the Athenians is much the 
same as what is now seen in China. 

Mr. Bavis observes— “ Sons aie con- 
sitlered in this country, where the power 
over thorn is so absolute thiough life, 
as a sure suppoit, as well as a piobable 
souice of wealth and dignities, should 
they succeed m learning But the 
gland object is, the peipetuation of 
the race, to sacrifice at the family 
tombs Without sons, a man lives 
without honour or satisfaction, and 
dies unhappy , and as the only lomody, 
he IS permitted to adopt the sons of his 
younger brothers 

“ it IS not duiing life only that a 
man looks for the service of his sons. 
1 1 IS his consolation in declining years, 
to thmk that they will continue the 
performance of the prescribed rites m 
the hall of ai^cestors.and at the family 
tombs, when he is no more ; and it is 
the absence of this prospect which 
makes the childless doubly miserable. 
The superstition derives influence from 
the importance attached by the govern- 
ment to this spocies of posthumous 
duty; a neglect of which is punishable, 
as we have seen, by the laws. Indeed, 
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larger associations, called Gens, Phiatiy, Tribe, ivere formed by 
an extension of the same principle — of the family 
considered as a religious brotherhood, worshipping eniaige- 
some common god or hero with an appropriate sur- Siimtive 
name, and lecognising him as their joint ancestor ; family asso- 
and the festivals Theoenia and Apatuna^ (the first ideas o*f 
Attic, the second common to all the Ionic race) arum- 
ally brought together the members of these phratries c( tiy 
and gentes for worship, festivity, and maintenance of ^ 
special sympathies ; thus strengthening the larger ties without 
effacing the smaller. 

Such were the manifestations of Grecian sociality, as we read 
them in the early constitution, not merely of Attica, but of other 
Grecian states besides. To Aristotle and Dikpearchus it was an 
interesting inquiry to trace back all political society into certain 
assumed elementary atoms, and to show by what motives and 
means the original families, each having its separate meal-bin 
and fire-place, 2 had been bi ought together into larger aggregates. 
But the histoiian must accept as an ultimate fact the earlic*«>t state 
of things which his witnesses make known to him, and in the 
case now before us, the gentile and phiatnc unions are matters 
into the beginning of which we cannot pretend to penetiMte. 

Pollux (piobably from Aristotle’s lost work on the Constitutions 
of Greece) informs us distinctly that the members of the same 


gens at Athens were not commonly related by blood, — and even 
without any express testimony we might have concluded such to 
be the fact. To what extent the gens at the unknown epoch of 
its first formation was based upon actual relationship, we have no 
means of determining, either with regard to the Athenian or 


of all the subjects of their caio, there 
are none which the Chinese so reli- 
giously attend to as the tombs of their 
anccatois, conceiving that any neglect 
IS blue to be followed by woildly mis- 
fortune "—(The Chinese, by John 
Fiaiicis Davis, chap ox, p, 131—134, 
ed Knight, 1840 ) 

Ml Mill notices the same state of 
foelui'jc among the Hindoos —(History 
ot Biitish India, book u. chap vn p 
381, od 8vo ) 

I Xenoph Hellen, i 5, 8 ; Horodot 
i. 147 , Suidas, ‘ATTttToypta — Zevs 'l>paT- 
pios — *A6Tqmua ^po-rpCa, the presiding 


god of the phratiic union —Plato, 
Kuthydem, c. 28, p 802 , Demoath. 
adv Makait p. 1054 See Meier, De 
Gentilitate Attica, p 11—14. 

The irdTpiai at Byzantium, which 
were diffeient from 0tao-oi, and which 
possessed coiporate property (t« t« 
^lacrcuTi/ca koX tA rraTpitoTt/cd, Anstot, 
(Economic ii. 4), are doubtless the 
parallel of the Athenian phiatiios 

SDikceaichus ap Stephan Byz. v. 
IlaTp^ , Anstot Polit. 1 . ] , t> , '0/xoori- 
TnJo? and op.oKOLirvovs aie the old words 
cited by the latter funn Chaiondas and 
EpimeuidOs. 
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the Koman gentes, which weie m all mam points analogous. 
Gentilism is a tie by itself ; distmct from the family ties, but 
presupposing their existence and extending them by an artificial 
analogy, partly founded in religious belief and partly on positive 
compact, so as to comprehend strangers in blood. All the 
members oi one gens, or even of one phratry, believed 
themselves to be sprung, not indeed from the same 
^c^stor grandfather or great-grandfather, but from the same 
divine or heroic ancestor. All the contemporarv 
members of the phratry of Hekataeus had a common god for 
their ancestor m the sixteenth degree ; and this fundamental 
belief, into which the Greek mind passed with so much facility, 
was adopted and converted by positive compact into the Gentile 
and Pliratric principle of union. It is because such a transfusion, 
not rebognised by Christiamty, is at variance with modem habits 
of thought, and because we do not readily understand how such 
a legal and religious fiction can have sunk deep into the Greek 
feelings, that the Phratries and Gentes appear to us mysterious. 
But they are in harmony with all the legendary genealogies 
which have been set forth in earlier chapters. Doubtless 
Niebuhr, in his valuable discussion of the ancient Koman Gentes, 
is right in supposing that they were not real families, procreated 
from any common historical ancestor. Still it is not the less true 
(though he seems to suppose otherwise) that the idea ot the gens 
involved the helief in a common first father, divine or heroic — a 
genealogy which we may properly call fabulous, but 
ancestry which was consecrated and accredited among the 
yet sS* members of the gens itself, and sei ved as one impor- 
aocredited. of union between them.-^ And though an 

1 Niebuhr, Bomische Goschichte, The passage of Varro does not prove 
voL a, p. »17— 337. Varro’s language on the historical reality of the pnmitive 
that point IS clear .— “Ut in homimhus father or Genarch iEmilins, but it 
queedam sunt cognationes et geutili- proves that the members of the gens 
iates, sic in verbis. IJt enun ub believed m hun 
.^jmilio homines ortiJSmiluot gentiles, Dr. Wilda, in his learned work, 

SIC ab iBmilu nomine decliuatie voces *‘Das Deutsche Strafrecht'* (Hallo, 
in gentihiate nominali.*’ PauLDiacon. 1842), dissents from Niebuhr in the 
p. 04. “ Gentilis dimtar ez eodem opposite direction, and seems to mam- 

genere ortus, et is qui simiU nomine tarn that the Grecian and Eoman 
appellatur,*’ See Becker, Hand- gentes were leally distant blood rela- 
buch der Bdmischen Alterthamer, part iions (p. 123). How this can he proved, 
2, abth 2, p 36. X do not know . and it is inconsistent 

The last part of the definition ought with the opimon which he advances m 
to be struck out for the Greciaugentes. the preceding page (p. 122) veiy justly 
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analytical mind like Aristotle might discern the difference 
between the gens and the family, so as to distinguish the former 
as the offspring of some special compact — still this is no fair test 
of the feelings usual among early Greeks. Nor is it certain that 
Aristotle himself, son of the physician Nikomachus, who belonged 
to the gens of the Asklepiads,i would have consented to disallow 
the procreative origin of all these religious families without any 
exception. The natural families of course changed from genera- 
tion to generation, some extendmg themselves while others 
diminished or died out ; but the gens received no alterations, 
except through the procreation, extinction, or subdivision of 
these component families. Accordingly the relations of the 
fa mili es with the gens were in perpetu^ course of fluctuation, 
and the gentile ancestoiial genealogy, adapted as it doubtless was 
to the early condition of the gens, became m process of time 
partially obsolete and unsuitable. We hear of this genealogy 
but rarely, because it is only brought before the public in certain 
cases pre-eminent and venerable. But the humbler gentes had 
their common iites, and common superhuman ancestor and 
genealogy, as well as the more celebrated . the scheme and ideal 
basis was the same in all 

Analogies, borrowed from very different people and parts of the 
world, prove how readily these enlarged and factitious 
family unions assort with the ideas of an early stage fr^oWlr 
of society. The Highland clan, the Irish sept,^ the 


— ^that these quasi families are prim 
ordial facts m early human society, 
beyond which we cannot carry our 
researches. “ The farther we go back 
in history, the more does the com- 
mumty eachibit the form of a family, 
though in reality it is not a mere 
family. This is the hmit of historical 
zesearch, which no man can tiansgress 
withimpumfy”(p 122). 

1 Diogen Laert v. 1. 

2 See Colonel Leake's Travels in 
Northern Greece, ch 2, p. 86 (the 
Greek word <^pdrpiai seems to be 
adopted in Albania) ; Bou4, La Turcuie 
en Europe, vol. u. ch. i. p. 16—17; 
chap. 4, p, 680 ; Spenser's View of the 
k>me of Ireland (vol vi. p. 1642—1648 
of Tonson's edition of Spenser's Works, 
1716) ; Cyprien Robert, Die Slaven in 
der Turkey, b. 1, ch 1 and 2. 

2 —: 


So too, in the laws of Wing Alfred 
in England on the subject of murder, 
the guild'-brethren or members of the 
same^ guild are made to rank in the 
position of distant relatives if there 
happen to be no blood relatives 

a man, kinless of parental 
relatives, fight and slay a man, tiien if 
he have maternal relatives, let them 
pay a third of the wer; his guild- 
brethren a third part : for a third let 
him flee. If he have no maternal 
relatives, let his guild-brethren pay 
half: for half let nim flee .... 
Xf a man kiU a man thus circuzost^ced, 
if he have no relatives, let half be paid 
to the king, half to his guild-brethren." 
(Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes 
of England, vol i. p. 79—81.) A^in iu 
the same work. Leges Henrici Pnzm, 
vol, i. p. 696, the ideas of tho kindred 
28 
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ancient legally constituted families in Friesland and Dithmarsch, 
the Phis or Phaia among the Albanians, are examples of a 
similar practice:^ and the adoption of piisoners by the North 


a.Tifl the pniihl lun together m the most 
intimate manner Si quib hommem 
occidat—Si eum tunc conaatw 
deserat, et pro eo qddme nolit,” &c. 
In the Salic law, the membeis of a 
fC^fuJbetntuuh weie invested ^vith the 
same rights and obligations one to- 
wards the othei (Rogpte, Genchtswesen 
der Germanen, eli m. p 02) Compaie 
AVilda, Geutsches Strafiecht, p 389, 
and thevaXoable special trealise of the 
same author (Das Gildenwesen im 
Mittelalter. Berlin, 1831), where the 
oiigin and progress of the guilds from 
the primitive times of German heathen- 
ism IS unfolded He shows that these 
associations have them basis in the 
earhest feelmgs and habits of the 
Teutonic race— the family was as it 
were a natuial guild— the guild a 
factitious family Common religious 
bacrifices and f estivaJs—mutual deience 
and help, as well as mutual responsi- 
bility— were the lecognised bonds 
among the conmldoMi, they were 
<oro» itedei as well as oie? mtates, com- 
prehending both men and women 
(deren Genossen wie die Gliedei einer 
Famihe eng unter einandei veibunden 
waren, p. US). Wilda evplams how 
this primitive social and religions 
pAraijy (sometimes this very expression 
fmtna is used, see p 100) passed into 
something like the more political tnbe 
or phyl£ (see pp 43, 67, 60, 116, 120, 
129, 344) The sworn comm mu, which 
spread so much throughout Europe in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, 
partakes both of the one and of the 
other— cojywj atio—flwiciiea jurata (pp. 
148, 169). 

The members of an Albanian pTim a 
are all jointly bound to exact, and 
each severally exposed to suffer, the 
vengeance of blood, in the event of 
homicide comimttea upon, or by, any 
one of them (Bou6. ut sujn a) 

1 See the valuable chapter of 
Niebuhr, Rom. Gesch. voL i. pp. 817, 
S60, 2nd edit. 

The Mberghi of Genoa in the middle 
ages were enlarged families created by 
voluntary compact “ De tout temps 
(observes Sismondi) les families pms- 
santes avoient 4td dans Tosage, k 
G4nes, d*augmenter encore leur puis- 
sance en aooptant d*autres fancies 
moms riches, moms illustres, ou moms 


nombreuses— auxquelles elles commu- 
niquoient leur nom et leurs aimes, 
o^uelles prenoient ainsi Tengagement 
de prot^gei— et qui en retour s’a-sso- 
cioient ^ tontes leuis queielles. les 
maisons dans lesquelles on entioit 
ainsi pai adoption, etoient nommees 
des alberghi (aubeigos), ec il y avoit 
pen de maisons illusties qni ne se 
fussent amsi reciuteeb a raide de 
quelque famiUe etraug^ic” fRf-pub- 
hques Italienncs, t x ch 120, p 3C0 ) 
Eichhom (Deutsche Sta*its- imd 
IRechts-Geschichte, sect 18, vol. i p 84, 
5th edit ) remaiks in rcg.iid to the 
ancient Germans, that the Gorman 
“ familim et propmqmtates ” mentioned 
by Tacitus (Germ c 7), and the “geuti- 
bus cognatiombusque hominum’* of 
Cmsar^ G vi 22), bore moio analogy 
to the Roman gens than to relationship 
of blood or wedlock Accoi ding to the 
idea of some of the German tribes, 
even blood-relationship might be 
formally renounced and broken off, 
with aU its connected nghts and obli- 
gations, at the pleasure of the indi- 
vidual he might declare himself 
(BKirotriTos, to use the Gieek expression. 
See the Titul 63 of the Salic law as 
quoted by Eichhom, 1. c. 

Professor Koutorga of St Peters- 
buM (m his Essai sur I’Organisation de 
la Tnbu dans TAntiqmte, translated 
from Russian into French by M. Cho- 

S m, Pans, 1839) has traced out and 
lustrated the fundamental analogy 
between the social classification, m 
early time^ of Gieeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, and Russians (see especially pp. 
47, 213) Respecting the early history 
of Attica, however, many of his posi- 
tions are advanced upon very imtrust- 
worthy evidence (see p 123 seq ), 
Among the Arab tnbes in Algeria 
there are some which are supposed to 
be formed from the descendants, real 
or reputed, of some holy man or mara- 
bout, whose tomb, covered with a white 
dome, is the central point of the tribe. 
Sometimes a tribe of this sort is divided 
into Jerla or sections, ea<dbL of which 
has for its head or founder a son of the 
Tribe-eponymus or founder. Some- 
times these tribes are enlarged, by 
adjunction or adoption of new ele- 
ments; so that they become larger 
tnbes, “ form(ieH h la fois par le ad- 
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American Indians, as well as thennneibal prevalence and efficacy 
of the ceremony of adoption in the Grecian and Roman world, 
exhibit to ns a solemn formality under certain circumstances 
oi‘n»inating an union and affections similar to those of kindred 
01 this same nature were the Phratries and Gentes at Athens, the 
Ciirite and Gentes at Rome. But they were peculiarly modified 
by the religious imagination of the ancient world, which always 
traced back the past time to gods and heroes . and religion thus 
supplied both the common genealogy as their basis, and the 
privileged communion of special sacred rites as means of com- 
memoration and peipetuity. The Gentes, both at Athens and in 
other parts of Greece, bore a patronymic name, the stamp of their 
believed common paternity* we find tlie Asklepiadae in many 
parts of Greece — tbe Alenadse in Thessaly — the Midylidse, Psaly- 
chidse, Blepsiadse, Euxenidae, at -Egina — the Branchidse at 
Miffitus — the Nehridae at Kds — the lamidse and Klytiadae at 
Olympia — the Akestoridae at Argos — ^the Kinyradse in Cyprus — 
the Penthilidae at Mitylene^ — the Talthybiadm at Sparta,— not 
less than the Kodiida), Euniolpidse, Phytalidse, Lykom^dae, 
Butadae, Euneidae, Hesychidee, Biytiadae, <&c, in Attica.^ To 
each of these corresponded i mythical ancestor more or less 
known, and passing for the first father as well as the eponymous 
hero of the gens— Kodrus, Eumolpns^ Butes, Phytalus, Hesychus, 
&c. 

The revolution ol Kleistlienes in 509 B.c. abolished the old 
tribes for civil purposes, and created ten new tribes — Cleaving the 
phratries and gentes unaltered, but introducing the local distri- 
bution according to domes or cantons, as tbe foundation of his 
new political tribes. A certain number of denies belong to each 

veloppement de r<?l^ment familial, et 13 ; ’AAeva5wv tov? tt/w^tovs, Plato, 
pai rag^^gationd’eiemens (Sti angers’* Hen6n, 1, whicli marks them as a 
— “ Tout cela se natuialise par le con- numerous gens. SeeButtmann, Dissert, 
tact, et chacun des iiouvoaux venus on the Aleuadse, in the Mythologus, 
pi end la quality d’Amn (liomme des vol. u p. 24e Bacchiadee at Connth, 
Beni Amei) tout aussi bien quo les eStSocray xai yfyot/ro oJiAjjAotv (Herod. 
descendiinsd’Amerlui-mfime.” (Tableau '. 92). 

de la {Situation des Etablissemens ^ Harpokration, v *EreqBovr<i$tu, 
fc^an^ais en Algcrie, Mar 1846, p. 398.) BovTofiot ; Thucyd. viuL 68 ; Plutaich, 

1 Pmdar, P;^h. viu 68 ; Isthm. vi. Theseus, 12 , Themistokl^s, 1 , De- 
92 , Nem vii. 108 , Strabo, ix. p. 421 ; mosth. coat. Ne*er. p. 1866 : Polemo 
Stephan Byz. v K«s ; Herodot. v. 44 ; ap Schol ad Soph <Bdip. Kol 489 ; 
vii 184 ; IX 37 ; Pausan. x. 1, 4 ; Kalli- Plutaich, Vit* X Orator p 841—844. 
machus, Xavacr. Pallad. 38 * ISchol. See the Dissertation of O. Muller, De 
Pindar. Pyth li 27 , Aristot. PoL v. 8, Mineiva Poliade, c. 2. 
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of the ten Kleistlienean tribes (the tleines in the same tribes were 
not usually contiguous, so that the tube was not coincident with 
a definite circumscription), and the deme, in which every indivi- 
dual was then registered, continued to be that in which his 
descendants were also registered. But the gentes had no connexion, 
as such, with these new tribes, and the members of the same gens 
might belong to different demes.^ It deserves to be remarked, 
liowever, that to a certain extent, in the old arrangement of 
Attica^ the division into gentes coincided with the division into 
clemes, i.e. it happened not unfrequently that the gennetes (or 
members of the same gens) lived m the same canton, so that the 
name of the gens and the name of the deme was the same. More- 
over, it seems that Kleisthen^ recognised a certain number of 
new demes, to which he gave names derived from some important 
gens resident near the spot. It is thus that we are to explain the 
large number of the Kleistlienean demes which bear patronymic 
names.- 


1 Demosth cont Nerer p 1*105 
Tittmann (Gnechi&che fc}taatsveifafe& 
p 277) thinks that every citizen, attei 
the ICleisthenoan revolution, was of 
necessity a member of some phratry, 
as well as of some deme but the evi- 
<lence which he produces is in my 
judgment insufficient. The ideas of 
the phratry and the tnbe are often 
confounded together ; thus the ililgeidm 
of Sparta, whom Herodotus (iv 149) 
calls a tiibe, are by Anstotle called a 
Phratry, of Thebans (ap. Schol. ad 
Pindar. Isthm vii. 18). Compare 
Wachsmuth, Hollenischo Altorthums- 
konde, sect. 83, p. 17 

A great many of the demes seem to 
have denved their names from the 
shrubs or plants which grew in their 
neighbourhood (Schol. ad Aiistophau, 
Plutus, 686, Mvppti/ov9, *Pauvovs, &0 ) 

2 For example, .^thaliam, Butadm, 
Koth6kid», Bmdahdse, Eiresidm, 
Bpieikidae, Erosadm, Eupyridse, Echo- 
hose, Keixiadse, Eydantidm, Lakiadse, 
Pambetadm, Penthoide^, Persidse, 
Nemachidm, Sfcambbnidm, Sybrldm, 
Titakidie, Thyrgonidee, Hybadie, Thy- 
moetadae, Pmoiiiaae,Philaia8B,ChollidC8: 
all these names of demes, beaimg the 
patronymic form, are found m Harpo* 
kration and Stephanus Byz. alone. 

We do not mow that the KepafttU 
ever constituted a y4vo9, but the name 
of the deme KepajxeU is evidently given, 


upon the same principle, to a place 
cnieliy occupied by potters The getis 
KotpiaviSat are said to have beou caUe<l 
C ^A.vets) and UcpidoiSou as 
as KoiptovtHt. the names of gentes 
and those of demes seem not ^wa>s 
distinguishable. 

The Butadm, though a highly vene- 
rahle gens, also ranked as a dome (see 
the Psephism about Lykurgus iii 
Plutarch, Vit X. Oiator p. 862) . yet 
we do not know that there was any 
locality called Butadm. Poi haps some 
of the names above noticed may be 
simply names of gentes, enroUed as 
demes, but without meaning to imply 
any community of abode among the 
members 

The membeis of a Homan gens occu- 
pied adjoining residences, on some 
occasions— to what extent we do not 
know ^eiberg, De Familiari Patrici 
orum Nexu, ch. 24, 26. Sleswic, 1829) 

We jSnd the same patronymic names 
of demes and villages elsewhere : in 
rC6s and Rhodes (Eoss,Inscr. Gr. ined., 
Nr. 16—26. Haile, 1846); Ustadcs in 
Naxos (Aristotle ap. Atnenm. vui. p 
348) ; Sotachidre at Tegea (Steph Byz 
in V,); JSianchtdce near Miletus, Ac., 
and an interesting illustmtion is 
afforded, in other times and other 
places, by the frequency of the ending 
tkan in villages neai Zttnch in Switzer- 
land,— Mezikon, Neniiikon, Wezikon, 
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There is one remarkable difference between the Roman and the 
Grecian gens, aiasing from the different practice in 
1 egard to naming. A Roman Patrician bore habitually Giecian 
thi ee names — the gentile name, with one name follow- rentes, 
mg it to denote his family, and another preceding it peculiar to 
himself in that family. But in Athens, at least after the revolu- 
tion of Kleisthen^s, the gentile name was not employed : a man 
was described by his own single name, followed first by the name 
of his father and next by that of the deme to which he belonged, 
— as j^schmis^ son of AtromStus, a KothChid. Such a difference 
111 the habitual system of naming tended to make the gentile tie 
more present to every one’s mind at Rome than in the Greek 
cities. 

Before the pecuniary classification of the Atticans mtroduced 
hy Sol 6 n, the Phratiies and Gentes, and the Tnttyes and Nauk- 
raries, were the only recognised bonds among them, and the only 
basis of legal rights and obligations, over and above the natural 
family. The gens constituted a close incorporation, both as to 
property and as to persons. Until the time of Soldn, no man had 
anv power of testamentary disposition. If he died without chil- 
dren, his genn^tes succeeded to his property,^ and so they con- 
tinued to do even after Soldn, if he died intestate. An orphan 
gill might be claimed in marriage of ngbt by any ^ ^tgand 
member of the gens, the neai'est agnates being pre- obfications 
feried if she was poor, and he did not choose to 
marry her himself, the law of Soldn compelled him to 
provide her with a dowry proportional to his enrolled 
scale of property, and to give her out in marriage to another ; and 


&c Bluntschli, in his histoiy of 
Zuiich, shows that these terminations 
ai 0 abridgments of including 

an original palionymic element— indi- 
cating the piimaiy settlement of mem- 
bers of a faimly, or of a band bearing 
the name of its captain, on the same 
spot (Bluntschli, Staats- und Bechts- 
Gcsohichte der Stadt ZtUich, vol. i. p. 
20 ) 

In other insciiptions from the island 
of Kbs, published by Professor Boss, 
Tvo have a deme mentioned (without 
name), composed of three coalescing 
gentes “In hoc et sequente titulo 
ahum jam deprehencliinus ilmfivn. Vomi, 


e tubus gentibus appellationo patrony- 
micd. conhatum, Antimachidaium, 
.aSgiliensium, Archidaium ”. (Boss, 
Iiihcnpt. Grspc Ined. Fascic. in. No. 
307, p. 44. Berlin, 1846) This is a 
specimen of the process systematically 
introduced by KleisthenOs in Attica. 

1 Plutarch, SolOn, 21. We find a 
common cemeteiy exclusively belong- 
mg to the gens and tenaciously pre- 
served (Demosth cont. Eubund. p. 
1807 , Cicero, Begg. ii, 26). 

2 Demosth. cont. INIakartat. p, 1068. 
See tho singular additional proviso in 
Plutaich, Solon, c. 20. 
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the magnitude of tlie dowry required to be given (large even as 
fixed by Scion and afteiwaids doubled) seems a proof that the 
law-giver intended indirectly to enforce actual marriage, ^ If a 
man was murdered, first his near relations, next his gennetes and 
phrators, were both allowed and lequired to prosecute the ciime 
at law ;2 while his feUow demots, or inhabitants of the same 
deme, did not possess the like right of piosecuting. All that we 
hear of the most ancient Atheman laws is based upon the gentile 
and phratric divisions, which are treated throughout as extensions 
of the family. It is to be observed that this division is completely 
independent of any pioperty qualification — rich men as well as 
poor being comprehended in the same gens.^ Moreover the 
different gentes were very unequal in dignity, arising chiefly 
from the religious ceremonies of which each possessed the heredi- 
tary and exclusive administration, and which, being in some 
cases considered as of pre-eminent sanctity in reference to the 
w'hole city, were therefore nationalized. Thus the Eumolpnlje 
and K^rjkes, who supplied the Hierophant and superintended 
the mysteries of the Eleusinian DemGter — and the Buladse, who 
furnished the priestess of AthSn4 Polias as well as the priest of 
Poseidon Erechtheus in the acropolis — seem to have been 


iSee Meiusius, ThemSs Attica, i 

18, 

J That this was the primitive custom, 
and that the limitation )u.e vpi 9 dvet/ziaSuv 
(Meier, De Bonis Bamnat. p. 23, cites 
ave^taSuu km tfjparSpiav) was subse- 
quently introduced (Bemosth. cont 
Eneig. et Mnesib p. llCi), we may 
gather from the law as it stands in 
Bemosth. cont. Makartat. p. 1060, 
which includes the phrators, and there- 
foie, dfortiorif the gennfites or gentiles. 

The same word yivo^ is used to 
desifmate both the ciiole of namoable 
relatives, brothers, first cousins 
(dyx«rT«iv, BemosUi. cont Makartat 
c. 9, p 1058), <fec., going beyond the 
oIkov— and tne quasi-taiuily or gens. 
As the gentile tie tended to become 
weaker, so the former sense of the 
word became more and more current, 
to the extinction of the latter Oi ei^ 
yivet or ol vpofn]Kovr «9 would have 
borne a wider sense in the days of 
Brako than m those of BemosthenOs : 
2vyyew}s usually belongs to yivov in the 
narrower sense, yevMjTijs to yevo^inthe 
wider sense, but Isseus sometimes 
the former word as an exact equivalent 


of the latter (Orat \ li. pp 05, 00, 102, 
103, Bekkei). Tptaica? ap])C‘.us to be 
noted in Bollux as the o<iui valent of 
yeVos Ol gens (vni. ill), bub the won! 
does not occur in the Attic oiatois, and 
we cannot make out its meaning with 
certainty : the Inscription of the Beu>u 
of Peixeeeus given in Boeckh (Corp 
Insc No. 101, p 140) lather adds to the 
confusion by levealing the e\istonco or 
a TpiaKws constituting the fractional 
pare of a deme, and not connected with 
a gens compaie Boeckh’s Comment 
ad loc and ins Addenda and Ooni- 
gemla, r> 900. 

Br Thirlw all translates yeVo? house , 
which I caunot but think inconvenient, 
because that word is the natural equi- 
valent of ol/cos—a veiy important M/Otd 
in leferenco tp Attic feelings, and quite 
different from ytfvo? (Hist of Greece, 
vol li, T) 14, ch. 11) It will be found 
impossible to translate it by any known 
English word which does not at the 
same time suggest erroneous ideas: 
which I trust will be accepted as my 
excuse for adopting it untranslated 
into this histoiy. 

8 Bemosthen cont. Makartat. I* c 
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reverenced above all the other gentes ^ When the name Butatl«n 
was selected in the Kleisthencan arrangement as the name of a 
deme, the holy gens so called adopted the distinctive denomina- 
tion of Eteobutadflp, or “ The true Butadse 

A great manj' of the ancient gentes of Attica are known to uus 
by name ; but there is only one phratry (the Achniadse) whose 
title has come down to us.^ These phratries and gentes probably 
never at any time included the whole population of the country — 
and the pioportion not included in them tended to become larger 
and larger, in the times anterior to Kleisthenis,'^ as well as after- 
wards They remained, under his constitution and throughout 
the subserpient history, as religious quasi-famihes or corporations, 
conferring lights and imposmg liabilities which were enforced in 
the regular dikasteries, but not directly connected with the 
citizenship or with political functions a man might be a citizen, 
without being enrolled in any gens. The forty-eight Kaukraries 
ceased to exist, for any important purposes, under his constitution. 


1 See -^Jsclimes de FalsA Legat p 
292, c 46, Lvsuts cent Aiulokid p. 
108, Andokid de Hysteiiib, p 63, 
Beiske, Demarchns and Hellaiukus 
ap Ha^okration v. 'Upo^a.vrr)<s. 

In case of crimes of impiety, par- 
ticularly in offences against the sanctity 
of the Mysteries, the Eumolpidse had 
a peculiar tribunal of their own num- 
ber, before which offenders were 
brought by the king archon. Whethei 
it was otten used, seems doubtful. 
They had also certain unwiitten cus- 
toms of great antiquity, accoiding to 
which they pionounced (Demosthen. 
oont Androtion p 601 , Schol ad 
Demosth vol. u p. 137, Reiske com- 
pare Meier and Schomann, Der 
Attische Prozeas, p 117). TheButadso 
also had certain old unwritten maxims 
(AndrotiOn ap Athens? ix. p. 874) 
Compare Bosslei, De Gentibus et 
Famihis Atticse, p 20, and Ostermann, 
De Piseconibus Grsecoi. sect, 2 and 3 
(Marpurg 1845) 

Lykurgus the orator is described 
as t6v dtj/iov BovraSij?, vevou? rofi rcju 
’ETeojSovTofifciv (Plutarch, vit X. Orator, 
p S41), 

**In an insciiption (apud Boeckh 
Clomus In* crip. No 465) 

Four names of the phratries at the 
Greek city of Neapolis, and six names 


out of the thiity Roman cmia?, have 
been preseived (Becker, llandbuch dei 
Romischen Alterthumei , p 32; Boeckh, 
Co^ Insciipt li p 650) 

Each Attic phratiy seems to have 
had its own sepaiate law's and customs, 
distinct from the rest, roT? ^paropcrc, 
Kara roi>s tKetvuiv vdpov? (Isteus, Or 
vili p. 115, ed. Bek , vii p. 99 , in 
p.49) 

Bossier (De Gentibus et Fannliis 
Atticae, Daimstadt, 1833), and Meiei 
(De Qentihtate AtticA, p 41—64; have 
given the names of those Attic gentes 
that are known : the list of Meier com- 

g ises seventy-nme in number (see 
outorga, Organis Trib. p 122), 
^Tittmiann (Griech. Staatsaltei- 
thumer, p 271) is of opinion that 
KleisthenOs augmented the number of 
pbratnes, but the passage of Aristotle 
brought to support this opinion is 
insufficient proof (Polit. vi. 2, 11) 
Still less can we a^e with Platner 
^eitrage zur Kenntmss des Attischeii 
Rechts, p 74—77), that three new 
phratnes wore assigned to each of the 
new Kleistheneau tribes 

Allusion IS made m Hesychius, 
‘Arptaitaorrot, rpioncaSo?, to pemons 
not included in any gens, but this can 
hardly be understood to refer to times 
anterior to Kleisthen^s, as 'Wachsmuth 
would aigue (p. 238). 
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The deme, instead of the naukrary, became the elementary 
The gens political division, for military and financial objects ; 

while the demarch became the working local president, 
levolution instead of the chief of the nankrai's. The deme, how- 
th^s^' ever, was not coincident with a naukrary, nor the 

demarch with the previous chief of the naukrary, 
pohtical though they were analogous and constituted for the 
like purpose.^ A^iile the naukraries had been only forty-eight 
m number, the demes termed smaller subdivisions, and (in later 
times at least) amounted to a hundred and seventy-four.- 
But though this early quadruple division into tribes is tolerably 
intelligible in itself, there is much difficulty in reconcihng it 
with that severalty of government which we learn to have 
originally prevailed among the inhabitants of Attica. From 


Many 
distinct 
political 
com- 
munities 
oiiffinally 
in Athens 
—Thdaeus 


Kekrops down to Theseus (says Thucydides) there were 
many different cities in Attica, each of them autono- 
mous and self-governing, with its own prytaneium 
and its own archoiis. It was only on occasions of some 
common danger that these distinct communities took 
counsel together under the authority of the Athenian 


Kings, whose city at that time comprised merely the holy rock of 
AthInS on the plain^ (afterwards so conspicuous as the acropolis 
of the enlarged Athens), together with a narrow area under it on 
the southern side It was TMseus (he states) who effected that 
great revolution whereby the whole of Attica was consolidated 
into one government — all the local magistracies and councils 
being made to centre in the prytaneium and senate of Athens. 
His comhined sagacity and power enforced upon all the inhabitants 
of Attica the necessity of recognising Athens as the one city in 


1 The language of Pliotius on this 
matter (V. ISavKpapCa fiev ottoISv rc. 
^ 0 yp 4 iopioi KoX 6 Sijftof. vavKpapos 8^ 
oTToiov rt o ^Tmopxo;) is more exact 
than that of Harpokration, who iden- 
tifies the two completely— V. Aii/ttap;<os. 
If it be true that the naukraries were 
continued under the ICleisthenean 
constitution, with the alteration that 
they were augmented to fifty in 
number, five to every Kleisthenean 
tribe, they must probably have been 
continued in name alone without any 
real efSciency ox functions. Kleid^mus 
makes this statement, and JBoeckh 


follows it (Pnblic Ecoiioiiij uf Athens, 
1 u. ch. 23, p. 26^. yet 1 cannot bnt 
doubt its correctness. For the TpimJ? 
(one-third of a Kleisthenean tnbe) was 
certainly retamed and was a working 
and available division (see Demosthenes 
de Symmonis, c. 7, p 1S4), aud it seems 
hardly probable that there should be 
two co-existing divisions, one repre- 
sentmg the third part, tlie other the 
fifthpart, of the same tiibes 

^ Strabo, Iz. p. 896. 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 896, 7r«rpa mBC<p 
9reptoucov/ui«to) KVK\<p. Enripid I6n, 
1578, cTKdiTreAov ot vatover’ ip.6v (Athene), 
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the country, and of occupying their own abodes simply as 
constituent portions of Athenian territory. This important 
move, which naturally produced a great extension of the central 
city, was commemorated throughout the historical times by the 
Athenians in the periodical festival called Synoekia, in honour of 
the goddess Athene ^ 

Such IS the account which Thucydides gives of the original 
severalty and subsequent consolidation of the different portions 
of Attica. Of the general fact there is no reason to doubt, though 
the operative cause assigned by the historian — ^the power and 
sagacity of Theseus — ^belongs to legend and not to history. Nor 
can we pretend to determine either the real steps by which such 
a change was brought about, or its date, or the number of portions 
which went to constitute the full-grown Athens — ^further enlarged 
at some early period, though we do not know when, by volimtary 
junction of the Boeotian or semi-Boeotian town Eleutherse, situated 
among the valleys of Kithserdn between Eleusis and Platsea. It 
was the standing habit of the population of Attica, even down to 
the Peloponnesian war,^ to reside in their several cantons, where 
their ancient festivals and temples yet continued as relics of a 
state of previous autonomy. Their visits to the city were made 
only at special times, for purposes religious or political, 
and they still looked upon the country residence as 
their real home. How deep-sealed this cantonal feeling cantonal 
was among them, we may see by the fact that it 
survived the temporary exile forced upon them by the Persian 
mvasion, and was resumed when the expulsion of that destroying 
host enabled them to rebuild their ruined, dwellings in Attica.® 

How many of the demes recognised by Kleisthen^ had 
originally separate governments, or in what local aggregates they 


1 Thucyd. 2 15 , Tlieophrast. Cha- stated by Pausanias to bave taken 
ract 29, 4. Plutarch ^6seus, 24) place in consequence of the hatred of 
gives the proceedings ox Thdseus in its citizens for TOi^bes, and must have 
greater dehul, and with a stionger occurred befoie 609 b C , about which 
tinge of demociacy penod we find Hysise to be the frontier 

apausan. i 2, 4; 38, 2. Diodor, deme of Attica (Heioclot. v. 72; vi, 
•Sicul. IV. 2. SchoL ad Aiistophan. 108) 

Acham. 242, ^ Thucyd, ii. 16, 16. ^ 

The Athenians transferred from n-oAiy tavrov airokeCntav 
Eleutherse to Athens both a venerable respecting the Athenians from the 
statue of Dionysus and a religious country who were dnven into Athens 
ceremony m honour of that god. The at the fiist invasion during the Pelo- 
junction of tlie town with Athens is ponnesian war. 
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stood comLined, we cannot now make out It mu&t be recollected 
tliat tke city of Athens itself contained several demes, while 
Peiroeeiis also formed a deme apart. Some of the twelve divisions, 
which Philochorus ascribes to Kekiops, present piobable marks 
of an ancient substantive existence — Kekropia, or the region 
surrounding and including the city and acropolis ; the Tetrapolis, 
composed of CEnoS, Trykorythus, Probalinthus, and Mai*ath6n 
Eleusis ; A])hidn8e and Dekeleia,^ both distinguished by then- 
peculiar m} thical connexion with Spai-ta and the Dioskuri. But 
it is difficult to imagine that PhalSrum (which is one of the 
separate divisions named by Philochorus) can ever have enjoyed 
an autonomy apart from Athens. Moreover, we find among some 
of the demes ^vhich Philochorus does not notice, evidences of 
standing antipathies, and prohibitions of intermarriage, which 
might seem to indicate that these had once been separate little 
states.® Though in most cases we can infer little from the legends 
WLat and religious ceremonies which nearly every deme * 

ori^nall^^ had peculiar to itself, yet those of Eleusis axe so 
imiepon- remarkable, as to establish the probable autonomy of 
Athens — tliat township down to a comparatively late period. 
Eleusis, •piie Homeric hymn to Dimeter, recounting the visit 


1 Etymolofiicou Magn. v. 'IWaKpta 
X(6pa; Wtiaho, viu p. 383; Stephan. 
Byz T. TerpairoAt?. 

'rhe TCTpa/cwpot comprised the four 
demes, ntipaici?, 4^aA,»jpu?, SuTreTcwvt?, 
©l/MOiTofiat (Pollux, IV lOf))* whothoi 
this is an old <hvision, however, has 
been doubted (see Ilgen, JDe Tnbubus 
Atticis, p 51) 

The ‘ETTooepewv rpirnis is mentioned 
in an inscnption apud Ross (Die Bomen 
von Attika, p vi.) Compare Boerkh 
ad Corn Inscr No 82. among other 
demes, it comprised the deme Iddtheia 
Mesogsea also (or rather the Mesogei. 
ol M«<rdy€toi) appears ns a communion 
for sacrifice and religious purposes, 
and as containing the deme Bate. See 
Inscriptiones Atticse nupor reperta? 
duodecim, by Ern. Cnrtins; Berlin, 
1843 . Inscript, i. p. 3. The exact site 
of the deme BatO in Attica is unknown 
(Hess, Die Demen von Attika, p. 64) 
and respecting the question, what 
portion of Attica was called Mesogsea, 
very different conjectures have been 
htaited, which there appears to be no 
means of testing. Compare KSchomann 


de Oomitns, p 843, and Woidswoith, 
Athens and Attica, p 229, 2nd edit 

2 Dikmaichus, Fragm. p lOU, ed 
b’uhr , Blutaich, ThSseus, c. 33. 

3 Such as that between the Palle- 
uaeans and Agnusians (Plntaich, 
Thdseus, 12) 

AchamiB was the largest and most 
populous deme in Attica (see Boss, Die 
Demen von Attika, p. C2 ; Thucyd ii 
21) , yet Philochorus does not mention 
it as having ever constituted a sub- 
stantive irdAts. 

Several of the demes .seem to have 
stood in repute for peculiar qualities, 
good or baa : see Anstophan Acharn 
177, with Elmsloy’s note. 

4 Strabo, ix. p, 396 , Plutarch, 
Thdseus, 14. Polemo had wntton a 
book expressly on the eponymous 
heroes oi the Attic demes and tnbes 
(Prellei, Polemoms Erogm, p. 42): the 
Atthidographers were all rich on the 
same sumect. see the Fragments of 
the Atthis of Hellanikus (p. 24, ed 
Preller), also those of Istrus, Philo- 
chorus, dc. 
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of that goddess to Eleusis after tlie aMuctioii of her daughter, 
and the firbt estahlisliment of the Eleusinian ceremonies, specifier 
the eponymous prince Eleusis, and the various chiefs of the 
place— Keleos, Triptolemus, Diokl^s, and Eumolpus. It also 
notices the Kharian plain in the neighbourhood of Eleusis. But 
not the least allusion is made to Athens or to any concern of the 
Athenians in the presence or worship of the goddess. There is 
reason to believe that at the time when this hymn was composed, 
Eleusis was an independent town . what that time was, we have 
no means of settling, though Voss puts it as low as the 30tli 
Olympiad And the proof hence derived is so much the more 
valuable, because the hymn to DSmSt^r presents a colouring 
strictly special and local : moreover the stoiy told by SolOn to 
Croesus, respecting Tellus Ibe Athenian who perished m battle 
against the neighbouring townsmen of Eleusis,- assumes in like 
manner the independence of the latter in earlier times. Nor is it 
unimportant to notice, that even so low as 300 B.o. the observant 
visitor Diktearchus professes to detect a difference between the 
native Athenians and the Atticans, as well in physiognomy as in 
character and taste.^ 

In the history set forth to us of the proceedings of Theseus, no 
mention is made of these four Ionic tribes ; but another and a 
totally difTerent distribution of the people into Eupatridae, Ged- 
mori, and Demiurgi, which he is said to have first Eupatri(l», 
introduced, is brought to our notice : Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus gives only a double division — Eupa- Demiurgi 
tridae and dependent cultivators ; comsponding to bis idea ot 
the patricians and clients in early Eome.^ As far as we can 
understand this triple distinction, it seems to be disparate and 
unconnected with the four tribes above-mentioned The Eupa- 
tridae are the wealthy and powerful men, belonging to the most 
distinguished families in all the various gentes, and principally 
livmg in the city of Athens, after the consolidation of Attica : 
from them are distinguished the middling and lower people, 
roughly classified into husbandmen and aitisans. To the Eupa- 
tiidse IS ascribed a religious as well as a political and social 

IJ H Vo&fc., EiUutemngen, p. 1: SDikmaich Vita Gi-secise, p. 141, 

see the hymn, 9tJ— 100,451— 47.> compaie Fragni. ed. Fuhr 
Hennesja nux ap A then xin p 597 4 piutaich, Theseus, c. 26 , Dionys. 

i^Ueiodot 1 30 Hal n 8 
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ascendency. They are represented as the source of all authority 
on matters both sacred and profane they doubtless comprised 
those gentes, such as the Butadse, whose sacred ceremonies were 
looted upon with the greatest reverence by the people ; and we 
may conceive Eumolpiis, Keleos, Diokl^s, &c., as they are described 
in the Homeric hymn to Dimeter, in the character of Eupatridae 
of Eleusis. The humbler gentes, and the humbler members of 
each gens, would appear in this classification confounded w ith that 
portion of the people who belonged to no gens at all. 

From these Eupatndae exclusively, and doubtleh^ by their 
Eupatridse selection, the nine annual archons— probably also the 
Piytanes of the Naukrai'i — were taken. That the 
political senate of Areopagus was formed of members of the 
same order, we may naturally presume. The nine 
archons all passed into it at the expiration of then year of office, 
subject only to the condition of having duly passed the test of 
accountability ; and they remained members for life These are 
the only political authorities of whom we hear in the earliest 
imperfectly known period of the Atheman government, after the 
discontinuance of the king, and the adoiition of the annual change 
Senate of arclions. The senate of Areopagus seems to repre- 
Aieopagus. sent the Homeric council of old men and there were 
doubtless, on particular occasions, general assemblies of the people, 
with the same formal and passive character as the Homeric agora 
— at least we shall observe traces of such assemblies anterior to 
the Soloman legislation. Some of tlie writers of antiquity 
ascribed the first establishment of the senate of Areopagus to 
Solon, just as there were also some who considered Lykurgus as 
having first brought together the Spartan Gerusia. But there 
can be little doubt that this is a mistake, and that the senate of 
Areopagus is a primordial institutiou, of immemorial antiquity, 
though its constitution as well as its functions underwent many 
changes. It stood at first alone as a permanent and collegiate 

1 Etymologic. Ma^n. E^>jraTpt5<xi— ’Aypoiwrai , . 

ot aurb rh atrrv oiKOVPTtif Ka\ Isokiutfis seouib to fajJeak Of tJlO 

Tc? Tov /SaoriAiKov v^vovs, /cat t^v rSiv pfToat family Of tho Alkmffldnid® jis 
iepwv iroiov/tej'ot. Th© not included among the Eupatridue 

Xlk'ov yivov includes not only the (Orat. xvi Be Bigia, p. 361, p. 606 
Kodndfi but also the Brechtheida, Bek.) , 

Pandionids, Pallantids, &c See also 2 Meier and Schomann, Ber Attisclie 
Plutarch, ThOseus, c. 24 ; Hesychius, Prossess, Einleitung p. 10. 
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authority, originally by the side of the kings and afterwards by 
the side of the archons. It would then of course be known by 
the title of The BoulS — The senate or council; its distinctive 
title, “Senate of Areopagus” (borrowed from the place where 
its sittings were held) would not be bestowed until the formation 
by Sol6n of the second senate or council, from which there was 
need to discriminate it 

This seems to explain the reason why it was never mentioned 
in the ordinances ot Drako, whose silence supplied one argument 
in favour of the opmion that it did not exist in his time, and that 
it was fiist constituted by Soldn.^ We hear of the senate of 
Areopagus chiefly as a judicial tribunal, because it acted in this 
character constantly throughout Atheman history, and because 
the orators have most frequent occasion to allude to its decision 
on matters of trial. But its functions were originally of the 
widest senatorial character, directive generally as well as judicial. 
And although the gradual mcrease of democracy at Athens (as 
will be hereafter explamed) both abridged its poweis and con- 
tributed still further comparatively to lower it, by enlarging the 
direct working of the people in assembly and judicature, as well 
as that of the senate of Five Hundred, which was a permanent 
adjunct and auxiliary of the public assembly — ^yet it seems to 
have been, even down to the time of PeriklSs, the most important 
body in the state. And after it had been cast into the background 
by the political reforms of that great man, we stiH find it on 
particular occasions stepping forward to reassert its ancient 
powers, and to assume for the moment that undefined interference 
which it had enjoyed without dispute in antiquity. The attach- 
ment of the Athenians to their ancient institutions gave to the 
senate of Areopagus a constant and powerful hold on their minds, 
and this feeling was rather strengthened than weakened when it 
ceased to be an object of popular jealousy — ^when it could no 
longer be employed as an auxiliary of oligarchical pretensions. 

Of the nine archons, whose number continued unaltered from 
683 B.O. to the end of the free democracy, three bore The nine 
special titles — the Archon Eponymus, from whose 
name the designation of the year was derived, and functions, 

3- Elutarch, Soldn, c. 19 ; Aristotle, Sol6n first instituted the senate of 
Polit ii 9, 2 ; Cicero, De Offic. i. 22, Areopagus (viii 126). 

Pollux seems to follow the opinion that 
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wlio was spoken uf as Tlie Aicfim; the Aichon Easileus (king), or 
more frequently, the Basilens ; and the Polemarch. The 
remaining six passed by the genei'aJ title of Thesmothetse. Of 
the first three, each possessed exclusive judicial competence in 
regard to certain special matteis : the Thesmothetse were in this 
I'espect all on a par, acting sometimes as a board, sometimes 
individnally. The Archon Eponymus determined all disputes 
relative to the family, the gentile, and the phratnc relations . he 
was the legal protector of orphans and wndows.^ The Archon 
Basil eus (or king archon) enjoyed competence in complaints 
respecting offences agamst the leligious sentiment and respecting 
homicide. The Polemaich (speaking of times antenoi to Kleis- 
thenes) was the leader of military force and judge m disputes 
between citizens and non-citizens. Moreover each of these three 
archons had pai'ticular religious festivals assigned to him, which 
it was his duty to superintend and conduct. The six Thesmothetai 
seem to have been judges in disputes and complaints, generally, 
against citizens, saving the special matters reserved for the 
cognizance of the first two ai’chons. According to the proper 
sense of the word Thesmothetse, all the nine archons were entitled 
to be so called,^ though the fii’St three had especial designations 
of their own. The word Thesmoi (analogous to the Themistes® 
of Homer) includes in its meaning both general laws and particular 
sentences -the two ideas not being yet disci iiuinated, and the 


T Pollux, viii so— 91. 

2 Wo road the avdKpicis 

in Beuiosihen. cont Kubuhdem, c 17, 
p. 1310, and Pollux, viu SO , a seiies ol 
(luestious which it was necessaiy for 
them to answer before tliey weie 
admitted to occuny their office. Similar 
questions must have been put to the 
Aichon, the Basileus, and the Pole- 
march : so that the woids 
ivaKpurif may reasonably he under- 
stood to apply to all the nine archons, 
as mdeed we find the words Toi>i iuvia 
apYovTos avaKpivvTt shortly afterwards, 
p 1320. Besides, all the nine, after 
passing the tiB^vatx at the close of their 
officiaf year, became members of the 
Areopagus. 

!l^specting the word m 

the Horaenc sense, see above, ch. xx ^ 
Both Aristotle (Polit ii 0, 9) ^d 
Demosthenes <contr Kuerg et Mnesi- 
bul. c 18, p, 1161) call the ordinances 


of Diako vofxot, not Beerp-ot Andokides 
distinguibhcs the BeirpoC of Drako and 
voftot of 8ol6n (De Mysteius, p 11) 
This IS the adoption of a phrase com 
paratively modem; SolOn called his 
own laws BeerpoL The oath of the 
vcpirroKoi e<f>7i^ot (theyouth who foimed 
the aimed police of Attica during the 
first two y«*ars of their military ago), as 
given in Pollux (vii, 106), seems to con- 
tain many ancient ^ pht^es * this 
Jlhrase— /cat roty Becrpoct rots i5)jVjU.eVoty 
TretVojttat— IS remaikahle, as it indicates 
the ancient association of religious 
sanction which adhered to the word 
dfo-ftot ; for ISpiietrBeu is the word om- 

an<?domicilmtion of the gods who pro- 
tected the country— 0<fo^at vSfiovs is 
the later expression for making laws. 
Compare Htob/eus De Eepubhe. xlui. 
48, ed. Qaisford, and Demosthen. oont 
Makartat. c. 13, p 3000. 
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general law being conceived only in its application to some 
paiticnlar case. !Drako was the tot Thesmothet who was called 
upon to set down his Tliesmoi in writing, and thus to invest them 
essentially with a character of more or less generality. 

In the later and belter-known times of Athenian law, we find 
these archons deprived in great measure of their powers of judging 
and deciding, and restricted to the task of tot hearing the parties 
and collecting the evidence, next, of introducing the matter for 
tiial into the appropriate dikastery, over which they presided. 
But originally there was no separation of powers ; the archons 
both judged and administered, sharing among themselves those 
privileges which had once been united m the hands of the king, 
and probably accountable at the end of their year of office to the 
senate of Areopagus. It is probable also that the functions of 
that senate, and those of the prytanes of the naukrars, were of the 
same double and confused nature. All of these functionaries 
belonged to the Eupatnds, and all of them doubtless acted more 
or less in the narrow interest of their order . moreover there wns 
ample room for favouritism, in the way of connivance, as well as 
antipathy, on the part of the archons. That such was decidedly 
the case, and that discontent began to be serious, we may infer 
from the duty imposed on the thesmothet Drake, B.a 624, to put 
in writing the Thesmoi or Ordinances, so that they Drake and 
might he “ shown publicly ” and known beforehand.^ 
lie did not meddle with the political constitution, and in his ordi- 
nances Aristotle finds little worthy of remark except the extreme 
severity- of the punishments awarded : petty thefts, or even 
proved idleness of life, being visited with death or disfranchise- 
ment. 

But we are not to construe this remark as demonstrating any 
special mhumanity in the character of Drako, who was not 
invested with the large power which Soldn afterwards enjoyed, 
and cannot he imagined to have imposed upon the community 


1 ’'Ore Beciihs o S « — Slldl is 

the exact expresbion of SolCn’s law 
(Plutarch, Sol6n, c 19), the word 
Becrixoi is found m Sol6n’s own poems, 
5' oMOiovs kok^ r« KayaB<p 
CAiistot. Polit n 9,9 ; Rhetoric, ii. 
S5, X; Anlus GelL N. A xi. 18; 
Pansanias, ix. 36, 4 ; l^lutarch, Sol6n, 


c. 19 , though Pollux (vin. 42) does not 
agree with Mm. Taylor, Lecfct Ljsiacse, 
ch 10. 

Respecting the OecMot of Drako, see 
Kuhn ad ^han V H. yiu 10 The 
preliminary sentence which Porphyry 
(De Abstmenti.1, iv. 22) aacriheb to 
Drake can hardly be genume 
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severe laws of his own invention. Himself of course an Eupatrid, 
he set forth in writing such ordinances as tihe Eupatrid archons 
had before been accustomed to enforce without writing, in the 
particular cases which came before them ; and the general spirit 
of penal legislation had become so much milder, during the two 
centuries which followed, that these old ordinances appeared to 
Aristotle intolerably rigorous. Probably neither Drako, nor tlie 
Lokrian Zaleukus, who somewhat preceded him m date, were 
more rigorous than the sentiment of the age : indeed the few 
Iragments of the Drakonian tables which have reached us, far 
from exhibiting indiscriminate cruelty, introduce, for the first 
tune, into the Athenian law, mitigating distinctions in respect to 
homicide ; ^ founded on the variety of concomitant circumstances. 
He is said to have constituted the judges called Ephetse, fifty-one 
elders belongmg to some respected gens or possessing an exalted 
position, who held their sittings for trial of homicide in three 
diflterent spots, according to the difference of the cases submitted 
to them. If the accused party, admitting the fact, denied any 
Different culpable intention and pleaded accident, the ctise 
fOT^hom called the Palladium ; when 

cide at ’ found guilty of accidental homicide, he condemnetl 
Athena. ^ temporary exile, unless he could appease the 

relatives of the deceased, but his property was left untouched. 
If, again, admitting the fact, he defended himself by some valid 
groimd of justification, such as self-defence, or flagrant adultery 
with his wife on the part of the deceased, the trial took place on 
ground consecrated to Apollo and Artemis, called the Delphinium. 
A particular spot called the Phreattys, close to the seashore, was 
also named for the trial of a person, who, while under sentence of 
exile for an unintentional homicide, might be charged with a 
second homicide, committed of course without the limits of the 
territory: being considered as impure from the effects of the 
former sentence, he was not permitted to set foot on the soil, but 
stood his trial on a boat hauled close in shore. At the Prytaneium 
or government-house itself^ sittings were held by the four Phylo- 


1 PailsaniOS^ ix 36, 2. Apdweoi^o? xPVt 'cat Kal ftotvaO ; COIU- 

*A.07fvaCois 0e<r/jLO0€n^<ravTOf i/e t&p iicct- pare Demostlion. cent. Arxstokiat. 
vov KoureoTTf vopuav oO? Sypa/f>ev iirl rifv p. 6J7 , Lysias do CVtie EratOHfcheiL 
aXXav rt diri$er<ai/ ^eiav «tvaL p. 31. 
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Basileis or Tril)e Kings, to try any inanimate object (a piece of 
wood or stone, &c.) winch had caused death to anyone, without 
the proved intervention of a human hand : the wood or stone, 
when the fact w'as verified, was formally cast beyond the border.^ 
All these distinctions of couise imply the preliminary investiga- 
tion of the case (called Anakrisis) by the king archon, in order 
that it might be known what was the issue and where the sittings 
of the Ephetae were to be held. 

So mtimately was the mode of dealing with homicide connected 
with the religious feelings of the Athenians, that these old 
regulations, never formally abrogated throughout the historical 
times, were read engraved on their column by the contemporaries 
of Demosthen^s.2 The Areopagus continued in judicial operation, 
and the Ephetoe are spoken of as if they were so, even through 
the age of Demosthen^ ; though their functions were tacitly 


1 Harpokration, vv^ ’E(jieTat, ’Ewt 
’Em TIaX\a6i<o, ’Bi^ ^pearrol J 
Pollux, vm 119, 124, 125 , Photms, v. 

, ICesychlUS, ts^pedrov, Demos- 
then. cont AiLstokiat c. 16—18, p 042 
—645, cont Makaitat c 13, p 1008 
When Pollux speaks of the five couits 
in which the Ephotie judged, he pi o- 
bably includes the Aioopagus (see 
Demosthen. cont. Aiistokrat. c, 14, p. 
641). , 

About the judges ev H^pearroi, see 
Anstot Polit IV 13,2 Onthegeneial 
suhiect of this ancient and obscure 
ciiminal proceduie, see Matthiie, De 
Judicus Athoiuonsium (m Miscellan. 
Philologic. vol 1 p 143 seq.) ; also 
Schom«xim, Aiitiq Jur. Pub Att sect. 
61, p 288 ; Plainer, Prozoss und Klagen 
bey den Attikern, h i ch 1 ; and E. 
W. Weber, Comment, ad Domosthon 
cont Anstokrat pp 627, 641; Meier 
und Schumann, Per Attische Prozesa, 
p. 14—19. 

I cannot consider the Ephetsa as 
judges in appeal, and I a^ee with 
those (Schomann, Antiq. Jur Pub. 
Gr. n 171 ; Meier und SchSmann, 
Ber Attische Prozess, p. 16 , Platner, 
Prozess und Klagen, t. i, p. IS) who 
distrust the etymolo^ which connects 
this word with c<l>c<r(.fxos. The active 
sense of the word, akin to 
(iSsch. Prom. 4) and e^erixijf meets the 
case better: see O Mailer, Prolegg. 
ad Mythol. p 424 (though there is no 
reason for bolievmg the Ephetse to he 
older than Brako) : compare however 
2 - 


K P. Heimann, Lehibuch der Grie- 
chischen Staatsalteithiiraer, sect. 103, 
104, >vho thinks differently 

The trial, condemnation, and banish- 
ment of inammato obieots which had 
boon the cause of death, was founded 
on feelings widely diffused thioughout 
the Grecian world (see Pausan vi. 11, 
2, and Theokritus, Idyll, xxiii 60): 
analogous in principle to the English 
law lo&pectmg doodanil, and to tho 
spirit peivading the ancient Germamc 
codes goneially (see Di 0 Tiuramer, 
Die Lehie von dor Zur-echnung, c 28— 
88, Hamburg, 1845 ) 

The Germamc codes do not content 
themselves with imposing a geneial 
obh^ation to appease tho lelatives and 
gentiles of the slam paity, but detei- 
mme beforehand the sum which shall 
be sujBacient for the puipose, which, in 
the case of involuntaiy homicide, is 
paid to the survivmg relatives as a 
compensation As to the diffeience 
between culpable homicide, justifiable 
homicide, and accidental homicide, see 
the elaborate treatise of Wilda, Bas 
Beutsche Stiafrecht, ch. viii p 544 — 
659, whose doctrine however is dis- 
puted by Br. Tnimmer in the tieatise 
above noticed 

At Eome, according to the Twelve 
Tables and earlier, involuntary homi- 
cide was to he expiated by tho sacrifice 
of a ram (Walter, Geschiohte des 
Eomisch. Eechts, sect. 768). 

2 Bemosth. cont. Euerg. et Mndsib. 

p. 1101. 

-29 
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usurped or narrowed, and their dignity impaired, ^ by the more 
popular dikastenes afterwaids created It is in this way that 
they have become known to us, while the other Drakonian 
institutions have perished : but there is much obscurity respecting 
them, particularly in regard to the relation between the Ephetse 
and the Areopagites. Indeed so little was known on the subject, 
even by the historical inquirers of Athens, that most of them 
supposed the council of Areopagus to have received its first ongin 
from Solon ; and even Aristotle, though he contradicts this view, 
expresses himself in no very positive language ® That judges sat 
at the Areopagus for the trial of homicide, previous to Drake, 
Eeiruiations seems implied in the arrangements of that lawgiver 
aboutthe respectmg the Ephetse, inasmuch as he makes no new 
Ephet80. provision for trying the direct issue of intentional 
homicide, which, according to all accounts, fell within the 
cognizance of the Areopagus : but whether the Ephetse and the 
Areopagites were the same persons, wholly or partially, our 
information is not sufficient to discover. Before Biako, there 
existed no tribunal for trying homicide, except the senate, sitting 
at the Areopagus. And we may conjecture that there was some- 
thing connected with that spot — ^legends, ceremonies, or religious 
feelings — which compelled judges there sitting to condemn every 
man proved guilty of homicide, and forbade them to take account 
of extenuating or justifying circumstances.^ Drako appointed 
the Ephetse to sit at different places ; places so pointedly marked, 
and so unalterably maintained, that wc may see in how pecuhar 
a manner those special issues, of homicide under particular 
circumstances, which he assigned to each, were adapted in 
Athenian belief, to the new sacred localities chosen, each having 


1 Demosthen. confc. Aristocrat p. Isokrat cont Kallimacbum, Or srmi, 
647. rotrovrois St,Ka<m}pioiSj & 6t,ol Kar- p, 881 ; Domosth. cont N 0 tt?r p. 1348) 
46eifav, ical fwira ravra The statement of Pollux (vili 126), 

‘ndvrarhv xp6voyfp, 043,— ot ravr 4fap- that the Kphot® became despised, W 
X^iroLv6iJi.tiJLa,Bi,aBtvmfOlrLvi9feo0'^(ra.v not confirmed by the language of 
^pw«s, «tTt Scot Hee albo tlie Ora- Demosthonf^s. 
ton cont Makartat. p 1007 ; uEaclim. 3 Plutarch, SolOn, c, 19 ; Aristot 
cont KtOsiphon. p 036; Antijih I)o Eoht, ii. 9, 2 

Cmde Heiotlis, c 14 3 Ecad on this sub]ect the maxims 

The popular Dxkastery, in the ago laid down by Plato, aljout theft (Legg. , 
of Isokratfis and Demosthenes, held xii p. 941). Nevertheless Plato copies, 
sittings itirc HoAXaSt^ for the wiol of to a great degree, the airangements of 
charges of nnmtontional homicide— a tlie epliotic tnbunals, in his provisions 
stiiking evidence of the special holiness for homicide (Legg ix p. 866—873). 
of the place for that purpose (see 4i know no place in which the 
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its own distinct ceremonial and procedure appointed by tlie gods 
themselves. That the religious feelings of the Gieeks were 
associated in the most intimate manner with particular localities 
has already been often remarked ; and Drako proceeded supei- 
agreeably to them in his arrangements for mitigating 
the indiscriminate condemnation of every man found about tnai 
guilty of homicide, which was unavoidable so long as 
the Areopagus remained the only place of trial. The man who 
-either confessed, or was proved, to have shed the blood of another, 
could not be acquitted or condemned to less than the full penalty 
(of death or perpetual exile with confiscation of property) by the 
judges on the hill of Ar^s, whatever excuse he might have to offer : 
but the judges at the Palladium and Delphinium might hear him, 
and even admit his plea, without contractmg the taint of irrchgion.^ 


special aptitudo of paiticulai localities, 
consecwited each to its own puipose, 
IS so powerfullv sot foith, as in the 
speech of (^.iiuillua against the ti*ansfer 
of Rome to Von (Livy, v £2) 

1 It has boon lemaikod to me that 
what I hoie state is inconsistent with 
the Eumeiiidos ot JEschylus, which, 
intioduoo Oiestfis as tiiod at the 
Aioopagns and acquitted, although Ins 
matiicide is contossod , because the 

i iistihcation piefeirod by Apollo in 
us behaU, that Klytcomiicstia had 
deserved her de.ith by having pi oviously 
slam Agamoinnon, is held sufficient 
I think, liowever, that an attentive 
study of tliat very cuiious diama, lar 
from contiadicting -uhat is heie said 
ni tlie text, will faibhor illustrate and 
'Coulhmit 

The cause tried represents two 
parties* hist, tho official piosociitois 
01 avon£*ii»ggoddesses (the Ifimnoniilos), 
who claim Oiestcs as thou victim, 
]»oiemptonly, and without even listen- 
ing to any excuse, the moment that the 
fact of his matricide isveiffiod* next, 
OieslOs himself, who admitfi the act, 
but pleads that he has committed it to 
avenge his father, undei tho sanction 
and even instigation of Apollo, who 
appeals as his witness and champion 
Two points of view, lospectmg 
homicide, aio here put m conflict one 
lopresented by the Eumonides, the 
other by Apollo, actmg indirectly with 
the sanction of Zeus 

The divme privileges of the Eume- 
tiides are put in on one side, those of 
Apollo on the othei : the foimer com- 


plain that the latter interferes with 
them, and meddles with proceedings 
winch do not legitimately (227-- 716) 
belong to him, while they each hold 
out toiiiblo menaces of the mischief 
which they will do respectively to 
Attica, if the voidict be given against 
them (710—714) 

AthonO, as patroness of Attica, has 
to piotect her tcnitory against injury 
fiom both sides, and to avoid givmg 
oflonco to either. This is leally con- 
tiived, as much as it is possible to do, 
consistent with finding any yordict at 
all The votes of tho Dikasts or Jurois 
ai 0 mado to be equal, so that they at 
least, as Athenians, may not exaspeiate 
either of the powerful antagonists: 
and tho acquittal of Orestfis ensues, 
because Athens hoi’solf has pi onounced 
in bis favour, on the ground that her 
s\ mpathies are with the male sex rather 
than the female, and that tho murder 
o± AgamoinnOn counts with her for 
moie than that of Klytcemndstra. 
Tins trial, assumed as the fiist ever 
held for blood spilt ^(irpeiras SCkA 9 
KpluovTb^ al/iaro^ vurov— 082), terjm- 
nates in a verdict of acquittal pro- 
nounced by Ath6n6 as casting vote 
among equal numbeis of the Dikasts, 

Upon this the Eumenides burst into 
violent expression of complaint and 
menace, which Ath6n6 does her best 
to appease. They complain of having 
been vanquished and dishonoured . 
she tells them that they have not been 
so, because the votes were equal • and 
that she decided herself in lavour of 
Orestes, because he had been acting 
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Drako did not directly meddle with, nor indeed ever mention, the 
judges sitting in Areopagus. 

In respect to homicide, then, the Drakonian ordinances were 
partly a reform of the narrowness, partly a mitigation of the 
rigour, of the old proceduie ; and these ai'e all that have come 
down to us, having been preserved unchanged from the religious 
respect of the Athenians for antiquity on this peculiar matter. 
The rest of his ordinances are said to have been repealed by 
Sol6n, op account oi their intolerable severity. So they doubt- 
less appeared, to the Athenians of a later day, who had come to 
measure offences by a different scale ; and even to SolOn, who 
had to calm the wrath of a suffering people in actual mutiny. 

That under this eupatrid oligarchy and severe legislation, the 
people of Attica were sufficiently miserable, we shall presently 
see when I recount the proceedings of Sol6n. But the age of 
demociacy had not yet begun, and the government received its 


under the sanction and guarantee of 
Apollo, indiieotly even of Zous. to 
both ot whom the responsibility of the 
act really belonged. Sho then oamcstly 
entreats the Kumouides to icnounoo 
thoir disploasuie, and to accept a do- 
micile in Attica, toftothor with the 
most signal testimonies of woiship and 
leveronce fiom the people. For a long 
time they refuse : at length they lolent, 
and agioe to become inmates along 
with her in Athens naAAc/Sos 

^vvoiKlav, 917— /ncToiKitti' 6* tfiriv t{r 
<r«/3o>/Te9, 1017) AthOnO then conducts 
thorn, with solemn procession, to the 
resting-place appointed for them (wpo- 

ripetv 6* tut ypii SrtiYeti/ fioAuuoVff airo- 

StqcvcrcLv, 1001 ). 

Now this lestmg-place, consecrated 
ever afterwards to the Eumenidfs, 
was close by, or actually upon the hiU 
called Aromiagus (Pausan. i 28, 0 
Schol ad Thucyd. i 126. 

0<^$) ixtirSi rhv 'Opecrnjy ot *k9rjvaio$ 
irA'^ffior'rov "ApeCov wdypv IfipTSo-avro, iva 
iroXA'^sTtp.'^STdxwfftY.) The Areopagus 
IS thus made over and consecrated to 
them : and as a consequonce, the pro- 
cedure against homicide, as there con- 
ducted, must bo made conformable to 
their point of view : peremptory con- 
demnation of the guilty person, with- 
out admitting either excuse or justifi- 
cation. Athens, in her bargain with 
them, engages that they shaU never 
again be exposed to such an humiliation 
as they have I’ecently undergone by the 


acquittal of Orestes . that they shall 
receive the highest measme of reve- 
rential worship. In return for this, 
they piomise to ensure abundant 
blessings to the land (040—98.’)) 

Heio, then, is the result of the 
diama of i-Kschylus, showing how those 
goddesses became consecrated on or 
close to the Areopagus, and therefore 
how their view of homicide became 
exclusively paramount on that locality. 

It was not necessary, for the purpose 
of ilSschyluH, to say wliat piovision 
Ath0n6 made to instal Apollo and to 
deal with his view of homicide, opposed 
to that of the Kumonides A])ollo, in 
the case of OiostAa, had gamed the 
victory, and remiuod nothing more. 
Yet lus view and treatment of honii- 
culo, a<lmittmg of certain special 
justifications, is not to be altogether 
oxcladod from Athens, though it is 
excluded trom the Areopagus This 
difiiculty IS solved by piovidmg the 
new jiulgmont-soat at Delphinium, or 
the temple of Apollo Delphimus 
(Jdutarch, Thfiseus, c 12—14 K. F. 
Hermann, Gottesdienst. Alterthiimer 
Urioch. 00, 3), where the procedure of 
Apollo, m contradistinction to that of 
the Eumenides, is followed, and where 
justifiable homicide may be put in 
plea 

The legend of Apollo and the 
Delphinium thus forms the sequel and 
complement to that of the JEumeuides 
and rhe Areopagus. 
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fiist sliock fiom tlie hands of an ambitious Eiipatrid who aspired 
to the despotism. Such was the phase (as has been remarked in 
the pieceding chapter) through which, during the century now 
under consideration, a large proportion of the Grecian govern- 
ments passed. 

Kyl6n, an Athenian patiician — ^who superadded, to a great 
family position, the personal celebrity of a victory at ' ^ 

'Olympia, as runner in the double stadium— conceived usuroation 
the design of seizing the acropolis and constituting 
himself despot. Whethei any special event had occurred at home 
to stimulate this project, we do not know : but he obtamed both 
encouiagement and valuable aid from his father-in-law Theagen^s 
of Megara, who, by means of his popularity with the people, had 
already subverted the Megarian oligarchy, and become despot of 
his native city. Previous to so hazardous an attempt, however, 
Kyl6n consulted the Delphian oracle, and was advised by the god 
in reply, to take the oppoitumty of ‘Hhe greatest festival of Zeus’' 
for seizing the acropolis. Such expiessions, in the natural inter- 
pretation put upon them by every Greek, designated the Olympic 
games m Peloponnesus. To Kyl6n, moreover, himself an Olympic 
victor, that interpretation came recommended by an appaient 
pecuhar propriety. But Thucydides, not indiffeient to the credit 
of the oracle, remmds his readers that no question was asked nor 
any express diiection given, where the intended “greatest festival 
of Zeus” was to be sought — whether in Attica or elsewhere — and 
that the public festival of the Diasia, celebrated periodically and 
solemnly in the neighbourhood of Athens, was also denominated 
the “greatest festival of Zeus Meilichius”. Probably no such 
exegetical scruples presented themselves to any one, until after 
the miserable failure of the conspiracy ; least of all to Kyl6n 
himself, who, at the recurrence of the next ensuing Olympic 
games, put himself at the head of a force, partly furnished by 
Theagen6s, partly composed of his friends at home, and took 
sudden possession of the sacred rock of Athens. But the attempt 
-excited general indignation among the Athenian people, who 
crowded in from the country to assist the archons and the 
prytanes of the Naukrari in putting it down. Kyl6n and his 
-companions were blockaded in the Acropolis, where they soon 
found themselves in straits for want of water and provisions ; and 
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tliough many of the Atlicnians went back to their homes, a 
sufficient besieging force was left to reduce the conspiratois to the 
last extremity. After Kylon himself had escaped by stealth, and 
several of his companions had died of hunger, the remainder, 
renouncing all hope of defence, sat down as suppliants at the 
altar. The arch on Megaklcs, on regaining the citadel, found 
these suppliants on the point of expiring with hunger on the 
sacred ground, and to prevent such a pollution, engaged them to 
His failuie ^ piomise of sparing their lives No 

and mas- ’ sooner however had they been removed into piofane 
his par- ground, than the promise was violated and they were 
put to death : some even, who, seeing the fate with 
the Aik- which they were menaced, contrived to throw them- 
mce on s. upon the altar of the Yenerable goddesses (or 

Eumenides) near the Areopagus, leceived their death wounds in 
spite of that inviolable piotection.^ 

Though the conspiracy was thus put down, and tlie government 
upheld, these deplorable incidents left behind them a long tram 
of calamity — ^profound religious remorse mingled with exaspeiated 
political antipathies. There still remained, of not a considerable 
Ky Ionian party, at least a large body of persons who resented the 
way in which the Kylonians had been put to death, and who* 
became in consecLUcnco bitter enemies of Megaklcs the archon, 
and of the great family of the AlkmceCnidje, to which he 
belonged. Not only Megaklcs himself and his personal assistants 
were denounced as smitten with a curse, but the taint was supposed 
to be transmitted to his ’ descendants, and we shall hereafter find 
the wound re-opened, not only in the second and third generation, 
but also two centuries after the original event.® When we see 
that the impression left by the proceeding was so very serious,, 
even aftei* the length of time which had elapsed, we may well, 
believe that it was sufficient, immediately afterwards, to poison 
altogether the tranquillity of the state. The AlkmseCnids and 
their partisans long defied their opponents, resisting any public 
trial The dissensions continued without hope of termination^ 
until Sol6n, then enjoying a lofty reputation for sagacity and 
patriotism, as well as for bravery, persuaded them to submit to 

I The narrative is jrfven in Thucyd. I. 3 Aristophan Equit, 446, and the- 

126 ; Herod, v. 71 : Hutarcli, SolAn, 12. Scholia , Iierodot v. 70. 
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judicial cognizance, — at a moment so far distant from tlie event, 
that several of the actois were dead. They weie xnaland 
accordingly tried before a special judicatme of 300 
Eupatrids, Myrdn of the deine Phlyeis being their 
accuser. In defending themselves against the charge 
that they had sinned against the reverence due to the gods and 
the consecrated right of asylum, they alleged that the Kylonian 
suppliants, when peisuaded to quit the holy ground, had tied a 
cord round the statue of the goddess and clung to it for piotection 
in their march ; but on approaching the altar of the Enmenides, 
the cord accidentally broke— and this critical event (so the accused 
persons argued) pioved that the goddess had herself withdrawn 
from them her protecting hand and abandoned them to their 
fate.^ Their argument, remarkable as an illustration of the 
feelings of the time, was not however accepted as an excuse. 
They were found guilty, and while such of them as weie alive 
retired into banishment, those who had aheady died were 
disinterred and cast beyond the borders. Yet tlieii exile, 
continuing as it did only for a time, was not held sufficient to 
expiate the impiety for which they had been condemned. The 
Alkmaeomds, one of the most poweiful families in Attica, long 
continued to he looked upon as a tainted race,® and in cases of 
public calamity were liable to he singled out as having by their 
sacrilege drawn down the jurlgment of the gods upon their 
countrymen.® 

The banishment of the guilty parties was not found sufficient 
to restore tranquillity. Not only did pestilential disorders 
prevail, but the religious susceptibilities and apprehensions of the 
Athenian community also remained deplorably excited. They 
were oppressed with sorrow and despondency, saw phantoms and 


1 Plutarch, Sol6n, c. 12 If the story 
of the breakin;? of the cord had been 
true, Thucydides could haidly have 
failed to notice it; but there is no 
reason to doubt that it was the real 
defence urged by the Alkmsednids. 

When Ephesus was besieged by 
Croesus, the inhabitants sought pro- 
tection to their town by dedicating it 
to Artemis ; they earned a cord from 
the walls of the town to the shrine of 
the goddess, which was situated with- 
out the walls (Heiod. L 20). The 


Samian despot Polykratds, when he 
consecrated to the Delian Apollo the 
neighbouring island of RhOneia, con- 
nected it with the island of Delos by 
means of a chain (Thucyd. ui 104). 

These analogies illustrate the power- 
ful effect of visible or matoiial con- 
tmuity on the Qiecian imagination. 

2 Herodot. 1 01. 

8 See Thucyd v. 16, and his lan- 
^age respecting Pleistoanax of 
Sparta. 
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heard supernatural menaces, and felt the curse of the gods upon 
Pestilence them without abatement.^ In paiticular, it appears 
sutienng minds of the women (whose i eligious impulses 

at Athens, were recognised generally by the ancient legislators as 
requiring watchful control) were thus disturbed and frantic. 
The sacrifices offered at Athens did not succeed in dissipating the 
epidemic, nor could the prophets at home, though they recognised 
that special purifications were required, discover what were the 
new ceremonies capable of appeasing the divine wrath. The 
Delphian oracle directed them to invite a higher spiritual 
influence from abroad, and this produced the memorable visit of 
the Kretan prophet and sage EpimenidSs to Athens. 

The century between 620 and 500 b.c. appears to have been 
remarkable for the first diffusion and potent influence of distinct 
religious brotherhoods, mystic rites, and expiatory ceremonies, 
none of which (as I have remarked in a former chapter) find any 
recognition m the Homeric epic. To this age belongs Thaldtas, 
Ansteas, Abaris, Pythagoras, Onomakritus, and the earliest 
Mystic proveable agency of the Orphic sect.® Of the class of 

sects and men here noticed, Epimenidl^s, a native of Phsestus or 
hoodsTn Knossus in Krete,® was one of the most celebrated — 
^nt^ n c legendary connexion between Athens and 

Epimennids KrSte, which shows itself in the tales of Theseus and 
of Krftte ji^inos, is here again manifested in the recourse which 
the Athenians had to this island to supply their spiritual need. 
EpimemdGs seems to have been connected with the worship of the 
Kretan Zeus, in whose favour he stood so high as to receive the 
denomination of the new Kuilte^ (the Kurltes having been the 
primitive ministers and organizers of that worship). He was said 
to he the son of the nymph BaltS ; to he supplied by the nympha 
with constant food, since he was never seen to eat; to have 
fallen asleep in his youth m a cave, and to have continued in this 
state without interruption for fifty-seven years ; though some 
asserted that he remained all this time a wanderer in the moun- 
tains, collecting and studying medicinal botany in the vocation of 

*• Plutarch, SolOn, c. 12, KaX ^The statements respecting Epi- 

nvki he SeKnUi/iouiat ^ rci <pd.(rftara memdds are collected and discussed in 
xareZx« rr]v vdXev, &0 the treatise of Hemnch, Epimenidea 

i^Aobech, Aglaophamus, ii p. 818; ausKreta. Loipsic, 1801. 

Hoeck, Kreta, hi. 2, p. 252. ^ Biogen Laoxt. 1 . 114, 115. 
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an latromantis, or Leech and Prophet combined. Such narratives 
mark the idea entertained hy antiq[uity of Epimenid^s the 
Purifier, 1 who was now called in to heal both the epidemic and 
the mental affliction pievalent among the Athenian people, in the 
same manner as his coiintiyman and contemporary ThalStas had 
been, a few years before, imuted to Sparta to appease a pestilence 
by the effect of his music and leligious hymns.® The favour of 
Epimenid^s with the gods, his knowledge of propitiatory cere- 
monies, and his power of working upon the religious feeling, was 
completely successful m restoring both health and mental 
tranquillity at Athens. He is said to have turned Epimenidfia 
out some black and white sheep on the Areopagus, 
directing attendants to follow and watch them, and to Athens 
erect new altars to the appropriate local deities on the spots 
where the animals lay down.® He founded new chapels and 
established various lustral ceremonies ; and more especially he 
regulated the worship paid hy the women in such manner as to 
calm the violent impulses which had before agitated them. We 
know hardly anything of the details of his proceeding, hut the 
general fact of his visit, and the salutary effects produced in 
removing the religious des 2 >ondency which oppressed the 
Athenians, ai'e well attested. Consoling assurances and new 


ipiutjuch, fioldn, c. 12; Diogen. 
Lacifc i. 100—110; Pliuy, H N. vii. 

6 * 2 . $eo<f>L\^9 K<u tro^hg irepl ra Qtla. 
r^v evOovcrLaariKrjv Kal rtA«<rrt#<T7V 

co<^£av,&c Maxim Tvims, xxpm. 
8, Seivot mi deia, ov fiaOtau dAA’ ijitvw 
cvTtp Striyeiro fiaKpov koX ovvtpov fitSa- 
CKakov. 

*larp 6 fxauri 9 f ACschyL Supplic, 277 ; 
KaOapTjJff, lamblichus, Vit. I'ythagor. 
0 . 28 . 

Plutarch (Sopt. Sapient. Conviv p. 
3 67) treats EpimenidOs simply as having 
lived up to the precepts of the Orphic 
life, or vegetable (hot : to this circum- 
stance, I presume, Plato (Legg. ni. p. 
^77) must be understood to refer, 
though it is not very clear. See the 
Fragment of the lost Kretes of Euri- 
pides, p. 98, ed. X>incloif. 

Karmauor of Tarrha in Krfite had 

of Pytho OPausan, ii. 80, 8). 

2 Plutaich, l)e Mttsaca,p. 1124-1146; 
Pausamas, i 14, 8. 

s Cicero a^gg. ii. 11) states that 
BpimenidOs directed a temple to be 


erected at Athens to ’’r^pts and ’Avat- 
8 Ua (Violence and Impudence) • Cle- 
mens said that he had erected cUtars to 
the same two goddesses (Protiepticon, 
p 22). Theophrastus said that there 
were altars at Athens (without men- 
tioning Epimenidfis) to the same (ap. 
Zeiiobmm, Proverb. Cent. iv. 36). later 
spoke of a Uphif *Avai.SeCa 9 at Athens 
(Istu Fiagm ed. Siebelis, p. 62). I 
question whether this story has any 
other foundation than the fact stated 
by Pausamas, that the stones which 
were placed before the tnbonal of 
Areopagus, for the accuser and the 
accused to stand upon, were called by 
these names— 'ViSpecoff, that of the 
accused ; 'AvaiSsCas, that of the accuser 
(i, 28, 6). The confusion between stones 
and altars is not difficult to be under- 
stood, The other story told by Nean- 
thSs of Kyzikus respecting BpimemdAs, 
that he had offered two young men as 
human saenflees, was distinctly pro- 
nounced to be untrue by Polemo * and 
it reads completely like a romance 
(Athenmus, xiii. p. 602). 
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ritual precepts, from the lips of a person supposed to stand high in 
the favour of Zeus, were the remedy which this unhappy disorder 
required. Moreovei, Epimenides had the piudence to associate 
himself with Solon, and while he thus doubtless obtained much 
valuable advice, he assisted indiiectly in exalting the reputation 
of Sol6n himself, whose career of constitutional reform was now 
fast approaching. He remained long enough at Athens to restore 
completely a more comfortable tone of icligious feeling, and then 
departed, cairying with him universal giatitude and admiration, 
but refusing all other i eward, except a branch from the sacred 
olive tree in the acropolis.^ His hfe is said to have been pro- 
His life and longed to the unusual period of 154 years, accoidmg 
character, to a statement winch was current dining the lime of 
his younger contemporary Xenophanes of Kolophon.^ The 
Kretans even ventured to affirm that he lived 300 years They 
extolled him not merely as a sage and a spiritual pnnlier, but also 
as a poet — very long compositions on religious and mythical 
subjects being ascribed to him , according to some accounts, they 
even worshipped him as a god. Both Plato and Cicerr) considered 
EpimenidSs in the same light in which he was regarded by his 
contemporaries, as a prophet divinely inspiied, and foretelling 
the future under fits of temporary ecstasy But according to 
Aristotle, Epimenides himself professed to have received from the 
gods no higher gift than that of divining the unknown phsenomena 
of the past.^ 

The religious mission of Epimenides to Athens, and its effi- 
cacious as well as healing influence on the public mind, deseive 
notice as characteristics of the age in w'hich they occurred.^ If we 
transport ourselves two centuries forward to the Peloponnesian 
CoTctrasijof war, when rational influences and positive habits of 
withihat thought had acquired a durable hold upon the superior 
of Plato. minds, and when practical discussions on political 
and judicial matters were familiar to every Athenian citizen, 

1 Plutarch, Pwecept. IBteipubl. whereas his real date is near upon 600* 

Gerend. c. 2^ p 820. B.C —a remarkable example of care- 

2 Pzogen. Laext L c. lessness as to chronology. 

# Plato, Legg, i. p. 642 ; Cicero, De ^ Bespocting the characteristics of 
Divlnat i JL8 Anstot Rhot. lii. this age, see the second chapter of the 
17. treatise of Heinrich above alluded to^ 

Plato pieces Epimenidds ten years Kreta und Qriechenland in Hinsichi 
before the Persian invasion of Greece, auf Wunderglauben. 
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no sucli uncontrollaUe religious misery could well Lave subdued 
the entire public ; while, if it had, no living man could have 
drawn to himself such universal veneration as to be capable of 
effecting a cure, Plato, ^ admitting the real healing influence of 
rites and ceremonies, fully believed in Epimenid§s as an inspired 
prophet during the past ; but towards those who prefeired claims 
to supernatuial power in his own day, he was not so easy of 
faith. He, as well as Euripid^ and Theophiastus, treated with 
indifference, and even with contempt, the Orpheotelestee of the 
later times, who advertised themselves as possessing the same 
patent knowledge of ceremonial rites, and the same means of 
guiding the will of the gods, as Epimenid^s had wielded before 
them. These Orpheotelestse unquestionably numbered a con- 
sideiable tribe of believers, and speculated with great effect, as 
well as with profit to themselves, upon the timorous consciences 
of rich men.® But they enjoyed no respect with the general 
public, or with those to whose authority the public habitually 
looked up. Degenerate as they were, however, they were the 
legitimate representatives of the prophet and purifier from 
Knossus, to whose presence the Alhemans had been so much 
indebted two centuries before : and their altered position was 
owing less to any falling off in themselves, than to an improve- 
ment in the mass upon whom they sought to operate. Had 
Epimenid^s himself come to Athens in those days, his visits 
would probably have been as much inoperative to all public 
purposes as a repetition of the stratagem of Phy^, clothed and 
equipped as the goddess Ath^n4, which had succeeded so com- 
pletely in the days of Peisistratus — a stratagem which even 
Herodotus treats as incredibly absurd, although a century before 
his time, both the city of Athens and the Derates of Attica had 
obeyed, as a divine mandate, the orders of this magnificent and 
stately woman to restore Peisistratus.® 

1 Plato, Kiatylns, p. 406 ; Phfiedr. p. Eepubl ii. p 364 ; Theophrast. 
244. Oharact. c 16. 

3 Bunp, Hippolyt. 967 ; Plato, ^ Herodot. i. 60. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^SOLOXIAN LAWS AND CONSTITUTION. 

We DOW approacli a new sera in Grecian history— the first known 
example of a genuine and disinterested constitutional reform, and 
the first foundation-stone of that great fabric, which afterwards 
became the type of democracy in Greece. Tlie archonship of the 
eupatrid Solon dates in 594 B.C., thirty years after that of Drato, 
and about eighteen years after the conspiracy of KylOn (assuming 
the latter event to be correctly placed b o. 612). 

The lives of Sol6n by Plutarch and Diogenes (especially the 
Life, former) are our piincipal sources of information 
and^^’s respecting this remarkable man, and while we thank 
of Soldn. them for what they have told us, it is impossible to 
avoid expressing disappointment that they have not told us more. 
Por Plutarch certainly had before him both the original poems, 
and the original laws, of Soldn, and the few transcripts, which 
he gives from one or the other, form the princijial charm of his 
biography. But such valuable materials ought to have been made 
available to a more instinictive result than that which he has 
brought out. There is hardly anything more to be deplored, 
amidst the lost treasures of the Grecian mind, than the poems of 
Soldn; for we see by the remaining fragments, that they 
contained notices of the public and social phsenomena before him, 
which he was compelled attentively to study— blended with the 
touching expression of his own personal feelings, in the post 
alike honourable and difiiculi^ to which the confidence of his 
countrymen had exalted him. 

Soldn, son of Exekestidds, was a Eupatrid of middling fortune,* 
but of the purest heroic blood, belonging to the gens or family of 

1 Plutarch, Sol6n, L ; Diogen. Ladrt. iii t , Aristot. Polii iv. 9, 10. 
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the Kodnds and Neleids, and tracing his origin co the god 
Poseiddn. His father is said to have diminished his substance 
by prodigality, which compelled Soldn in his earlier years to 
have recourse to trade, and in this pursuit he visited many 
parts of Greece and Asia. He was thus enabled to enlarge the 
sphere of his observation, and to provide material for thought as 
well as for composition. His poetical talents displayed themselves 
at a very early age, first on light, afterwards on serious, subjects. 
It will be recollected that there was at that tune no Greek prose 
writing, and that the acquisitions as well as the effusions of an 
intellectual man, even in their simplest foim, adjusted themselves 
not to the limitations of the period and the semicolon, but to 
those of the hexameter and pentameter. Nor in point of fact do 
the verses of Soldn aspire to any higher effect than we are 
accustomed to associate with an earnest, touching, and admonitory 
prose composition. The advice and appeals which he frequently 
addressed to his countrymen ^ were delivered in this easy metre, 
doubtless far less difficult than the elaborate prose of subsequent 
writers or speakers, such as Thucydides, Isokrat^s, or Demosthenls. 
His poetry and his reputation became known throughout many 
parts of Greece, so that he was classed along with Thal6s of 
Miietus, Bias of Prienl, Pittakus of Mityiene, Periander of 
Corinth, Kleobulus of Lmdus, Oheil6n of Lacedaemon — altogether 
forming the constellation afterwards renowned as the seven wise 
men. 

The first particular event in respect to which Soldn appears as 
an active politician is the possession of the island of 
Salamis, then disputed between Megara and Athens, between 
Megara was at that time able to contest with Athens, 
and for some time to contest with success, the occupa- 
tion of this important island — a remarkable fact, which 
perhaps may be explamed by supposing that the inhabitants of 
Athens and its neighbourhood carried on the struggle with only 
partial aid from the rest of Attica. However this may be, it 
appears that the Megarians had actually estabhshed themselves 
in Salamis, at the time when Soldn began his political career, and 
that the Athenians had experienced so much loss m the struggle. 


I Hutarch, Sol6n, 7, 
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Rs to have formally prohibited any citizen from ever submittmg 
cl proposition for its reconquest. Stung with tins dishonourable 
abnegation, Solon counterfeited a state of ecstatic excitement, 
rushed into the agora, and there on the stone usually occupied by 
the official herald, pronounced to the surroundmg crowd a short 
elegiac poem^ which he had x^reviously composed on the subject 
of Salamis. Enforcing upon them the disgrace of abandoning the 
island, he wrought so powerfully upon their feelings, that they 
rescinded the prohibitory law: — “Bathei* (he exclaimed) would 
I forfeit my native city and become a citizen of Pholegandius, 
than be still named an Athenian, branded with the shame of 
surrendered Salamis ! ” The Athenians again entered into the 
war, and conferred upon him the command of it — ^partly, as we 
are told, at the instigation of Peisistratus, though the latter must 
have been at this time (600—694 b.c.) a very young man, or rather, 
a boy.® 

The stories in Plutarch, as to the way in which Salamis was 
Acfluisifcion recovered, are contradictory as well as apocryphal, 
o£ Salamis ascribing to SolOn various stratagems to deceive the 
by Athens. occupiers. Unfortunately no authority is 

given for any of them. According to that which seems the most 
plausible, he was dnected by the Delphian god fiist to propitiate 
the local heroes of the island ; and he accordingly crossed over 
to it by night, for the purpose of sacrificing to the heroes 
Periphtous and Kychreus on the Salaminion shore. Five hun- 
dred Athenian volunteers were then levied for the attack of tin* 
island, under the stipulation that if they were viotorious tliey 
should hold it in property and citizenship They were safely 

1 Plutarch. SolCn, vin. It was a was in 660 n c., and we can hardly 
poem of 100 lilies, ndw boheve that he can have been pro- 

7Ttiiroiy}/j.^y<ov. mmunt and renowned in a war no less 

Diogen6s tells ns that SolOn load than foity years before, 
the verses to the people thronch the It will bo seen hot oaf ter (see the 
medium of the herald a statomont note on the interview between HolOn 
not less deficient in tasto than in and Oroesus towaids the end of this 
accuracy, and which spoils the whole chapter) that Herodotus, and p(‘rhaps 
eftect of the vigorous exoidium, Avrts other authors also, conceived the 
KTjpv^ -rjAO&v tfieprfji XaXafuyost &c Soloniau legislation to date at a poncKl 

s Plutarch, i. o. ; Dmgen. Iiaert. i later than it really does ; instead of 
Both Herodotus (i. 69) and some 694 B.C., they placed it nearer to tli^ 
authois read by Plutarch ascribed te usuimtion of Peisistratus 
Peisistratus an active part in the war ^ Plutarch, Soldn, KvpCov^ rov 
against the Megatians, and even the The strict meaning of 

-capture of Nissea the port of Megarn. these wordsrefersonly to the aove/ 

Now the first usurpation of Peisisuatus of the island; but it socins ahiio'^t 
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landed on an outlying promontory, wlnle Sol6n, having been 
fortunate enough to seize a ship which the Megarians had sent to 
watch the proceedings, manned it with Athenians and sailed 
straight towards the city of Salaims, to which the Athenians who 
had landed also directed their march. The Megaiians marched 
out from the city to repel the latter, and during the heat of the 
engagement, SolOn, with his Megarian ship and Athenian ci’ew, 
sailed directly to the city The Megarians, interpreting this as 
the return of their own crew, permitted the ship to appioach 
without resistance, and the city was thus taken by surprise. 
Permission having been given to the Megarians to quit the island, 
Solon took possession of it for the Athenians, erecting a temple 
to Enyalius, the god of war, on Cape Skiradium, near the city of 
Salamis.1 

The citizens of Megara, however, made various efforts for the 
recoveiy of so valuable a possession, so that a w^ar ensued long as 
well as disastrous to both parties. At last it was agreed between 
them to refer the dispute to the arbitration of Sparta, and five 
Spartans were appointed to decide it — Kritolaidas, Ainompharetus, 
Hypscchidas, Anaxilas, and Kleomen^s. The verdict settlement 
in favour of Athens was founded on evidence which 
it is somewhat cuiious to trace. Both parties attempted Spai tan ^ 
to show that the dead bodies buried in the island of 

conformed to their own peculiar mode of interment, Athens, 
and both parties are said to have cited verses from the catalogue 
of the Iliad — each accusing the other of error or interpolation. 
But the Athenians had the advantage on two points : first there 
were oracles from Delphi, wherein Salamis was mentioned with 
the epithet Ionian ; next Philmus and Eurysak§s, sons of the 
Telamonian Ajax, the great hero of the island, had accepted the 
citizenship of Atheiis, made over Salamis to the Athenians, and 
transferred their own residences to BraurOn and MelitS in Attica, 

certainly implied that they would Polycenus (i 20) ascribes a different 
be cfctablitshod in it as JClOruchs or pro- stratagem to Sol6n • compare .Man, 
priotors of land, not meaning necessaiily V H. vii 19. It is hardly necessary to 
that all the pre-existmg proprietors say that the account which the 
would bo expelled. Meganans gave of the way in which 

iplutaich, Sol6n, 8, 9, 10. Dai- they lost the island was totally 
machus of Plataja, however, denied different: they imputed it to the 
to Sol6n any peisonal share hi the treachery of some exiles (Pausan. i. 40, 
SaJamiman war Plutarch, comp, SolOn 4) : compare J ustm, li 7. 
and Public, c. 4). ^ Aifstot. Khet. L 16, 3, 
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where the deme or gens PLilaidoe still worshipped Philseus as its 
eponymous ancestor. Such a title was held sufficient, and Salamis 
was adjudged by the five Spartans to Attica, i with which it ever 
afterwards remained incorporated until the days of Macedonian 
supremacy. Two centuries and a half later, when the orator 
^schines argued the Athenian right to ijnphipolis against 
Philip of Macedon, the legendary elements of the title were- 
indeed put forward, but more in the way of preface or introduc- 
tion to the substantial political grounds.^ But in the year 600 
B 0., the authoiity of the legend was more deep-seated and opera- 
tive, and adeq[uate by itself to determine a favourable verdict. 

In addition to the conq[uest of Salamis, Sol6n increased his 
reputation by espousing the cause of the Delphian temple against 
the extol tionate proceedings of the inhabitants of Kirrha, of 
which more will be said in a coming chapter ; and the favour 
of the oracle was probably not without its effect in procuring 
for him that encouraging prophecy with which his legislative 
career opened. 

State of ^ occasion of SolOn’s legislation that we 

Athens im- obtain OUT first glimpse — ^unfortunately but a glimpse 
l£®fwe*tho actual state of Attica and its inhabitants. 

legw^Mon It is a sad and repulsive picture, presenting to us 

^ * political discord and piHvate suffering combined. 

Violent dissensions prevailed among the inhabitants of Attica, 
who were separated into three factions — the Pedieis, or men of 
the plain, comprising Athens, Eleusis, and the neighbouring 
territory, among whom the greatest number of rich families were 
included ; the mountaineers in the east and north of Attica, 
called Diakni, who were on the whole the poorest party ; and the 
Paralii in the southern portion of Attica fi'om sea to sea, whose 
means and social position were intermediate between the two.* 


1 Hutarch, SoWn, 10 : compare 
Anstot. Ithet. i. Id. Alkibiadds traced 
up his ytVos to BurysakOa (Plutaich, 
Aikibiad. o 1); Miltiadds traced up 
his to PlulseusfjaCeiodot vi 36). 

According to the statement of Hdroas 
the Megarxan, both his countrymen 
and the Athenians had the same v^^ay 
of interment : both interred the dead 
with their faces towards the west. 
OChis statement therefore affords no 


proof of any peculiarity of Athenian 
custom m bunal. 

The Burysakeium, or precinct sacred 
to the hero Eurysakds, stood in the 
deme of Mehtd (Harpokmt. ad v.), 
which formed a portion of ttie city of 
Athens. 

a iBschin. Fals. Legat. p. 2C0, c. 14. 

^Plutarch, 8ol6n, c, 13, The lan- 
guage of Plutarch, in winch ho talks 
of the Pedieis as representing the 
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Upon wLdt pai ticular points these intestine disputes turned we 
are not distinctly informed They were not however peculiar to 
the period immediately preceding the archontate of Sol6n. They 
had prevailed before, and they reappear afterwards prior to the 
despotism of Peisistiatus ; the latter standing forward as the 
leader of the Diakrii, and as champion, real or pretended, of the 
poorer population. 

But in the time of Sol6n these intestine quarrels were aggia- 
vated by something much more dijBGlcult to deal with 
— a general mutiny of the pooier population against dissension 
the rich, resulting from misery combined with oppres- 
sion. The ThStes, whose condition we have already 
contemplated in the poems of Homer and Hesiod, ai*e ^ ^ 
now presented to us as forming the bulk of the population of 
Attica — the cultivating tenants, metayers, and small proprietors 
of the country. They aie exhibited as weighed down by debts 
and dependence, and driven in large numbers out of a state of 
freedom into slavery —the whole mass of them (we are told) being 
in debt to the rich, who were proprietois of the greater part of 
the soil.^ They had either borrowed money for their own 
necessities, or they tilled the lands of the lich as dependent 
tenants, paying a stipulated portion of the produce, and in this 
capacity they were largely in arrear. 

All the calamitous effects were here seen of the old harsh law 
of debtor and creditoi — once prevalent in Greece, Italy, Asia, 
and a large portion of the woild — combined with the recognition 


ohgaichical tendency, and the Diakrii paying one-&ixth portion,” we find 
as representing the democratical, is hitle or no information ; they are just 
notquiteaccuratewhenapphed to the noticed in Hesychius (v, *E/epJ/jtopot, 
days of SolOn. Democratical preten- ’BlfftfiopTo?) and in Pollux, vii, 161 ; 
sions, as such, can hardly he said to from whom we learn that iirCfioprot yv} 
have then existed. was an expression which occurred in 

1 Plutarch, SolOn, IS. ’'ATra? niv yap one of the Solonian laws. Whether they 
6 SrjpLos vTToxpctov rS>v ^Xovcritav i| paid to the landlord one>sixth,or retain- 
yap €y«wpyovv t/ceirots ^ cKxa rStv ytvo- ed for themselves only one-six^, has 
p-ivcap rekovvrei, iKTrifiopioi TTpocrayop- been doubted (see PhotlUS, XEeXaraO* 
evSpievot. KaX ypea Xafi^dvovre^ Diouysius Hal. (A. R. ii. 9) compares 

cttI Toi? <rtafxaa’tv, Tols Savei- the Thltes in Attica to the Poman 

^ovcrit* ^orav * oi gev avrov SovKs^ovres* chents that both agreed in being 
ot ircTrpaflTK^pei^ot. HqAMI relations of personal and proprietfiry 

KoX teaiSas loCov^ yivayKa^ovro irtoXecK, dependence IS certain ; but we can 
Kal rijif itoKlv ^e-uytiv Sta rr^v xaAeTTonjTa hardly carry the comparison faHhei , 
rSiv BavticnSiv, Ol Si irXeiorot koX ^ap.ao nor is there any evidence in Attica of 
ksiSraroi avvCirravTo Kai irapvKdXovp that Sanctity of obligation which is 
dXAifXovs' /XT) irepcop^v, <&c. Said to have bound the Boman patron 

Bespectlng these Bektdmori * ^tenants to his client 

2—30 
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of slaveiy as a legitimate status, and of the right of one man to 
seU himself as well as that of another man to buy him. Every 
debtor unable to fulfil his contract was liable to be adjudged as 
the slave of his creditor, until he could find means either of 
paying it or working it out ; and not only he himself, but his 
minor sons and unmarried daughters and sisters also, whom the 
law gave him the power of sehmg.^ The poor man thus borrowed 
upon the security of his body (to tianslate literally the Greek 
phrase) and upon that of the persons in his family. So seveiely 
Slavery of these oppressive contracts been enforced, that 

thedebtois many debtors had been reduced from freedom to 
OeWor and slavery in Attica itself, — many others bad been sold 
oicditoi (.exportation , —ami some h ad only hitherto preserved 

their own freedom by selling their clnldien. Moi cover a great 
number of the smaller properties in Attica were under mortgage, 
signified (according to the formality usual in the Attic law, and 
continued down throughout the historical times) by a stone 
pillar erected on the land, inscribed with the name of the lender 
and the amount of the loan. The propiietors of these mortgaged 
lands, in case of an unfavourable turn of events, had no other 
] prospect except that of irremediable slavery for themselves and 
their families, either in their own native country robbed of all its 


delights, or in some barbarian region where the Attic accent 
would never meet their ears Some had fled the country to 
escape legal adjudication of their persons, and earned a miserable 
subsistence in foreign parts by degrading occupations. Upon 
several, too, this deplorable lot bad fallen by unjust condemnation 
and corrupt judges ; the conduct of the rich, in regard to money 
sacred and profane, in regard to matters public as well as private, 
being thoroughly unprincipled and rapacious. 

The manifold and long-continued suffering of the poor under 


and rapa- 
city of 
the rich. 


this system, plunged into a state of debasement not 
more loleralile than that of the Gallic plebs®— and the 
injustices of the rich m whom all political power was 
then vested — are facts well attested by the poems of 


I Sotheirrxsu,wheiimiabletopaythe About the selling of children by parents, 
tribute iraposed by the Roman empire, to pay the taxes, m the latier times of 
** pnmo boves ipsos, mox agros, postre- the Roman empire, see Zosimus, u. S8 ; 
mo corpora fit Uberornm, ser- lahaiuus, t. li. p. 427, ed. Pans, 1627. 

vitio tradebant” (Tacit. Annal, ir. 72). a Coesar Boll. Gall, vl 18, 
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8olon hini&elf, even in the short fragments preseivetl to iis.i It 
appears that immediately preceding the time of his archonship, 
the evils had lipened to such a point — and the deterinmation of 
the mass of sufferers, to extort for themselves some mode of relief, 
had become so pronounced — ^that the existing laws could no 
longer he enforced. According to the profound remaik of 
Austotle— that seditions are generated by great causes but out of 
small incidents — we may conceive that some recent events had 
occurred as immediate stimulants to the outbreak of the debtors, 
— like those which lend so striking an interest to the eaily Homan 
annalsj as the inflaming sparks of violent popular movements for 
which the train had long before been laid. Condemnations by 
the archons, of insolvent debtors, may have been unusually 
numerous ; or the maltreatment of some particular debtor, once 
a respected freerntm, in his condition of slavery, may have been 
brought to act vividly upon the public sympathies — ^like the case 
of the old plebeian centimonat Rome^ (first impoverished by the 
plunder of the enemy, then reduced to borrow, and lastly 
adjudged to his creditor as an insolvent), who claimed the pro- 
tection of the peo]>le in the forum, rousing their feelings to the 
higliest pitch by the marks of the slave-whip visible General 
on his i)eison. Some such incidents had probably mutiny and 
liappent'd, though we have no historians to recount foroja^e 
them. Moreover it is not unreasonable to imagine, 
lliat that public mental afliiction which the purifier Epimenides 


^ Hee the fragment vtpl 'ABrivalmv 

noAtruasy No. 2, Schneidewm. 

$* iiyef/.6vciv aSiKo^ vdoiy olarkv 
iroifjLO^ 

’'Y/3ptos iK firyaKyj^^aXyea rroW^ vad«tv 
. . . . OCd* ItpSiv KTeavtov ovre n 

41*1 tSofievoiy K\c7rT0v<f‘f>v apnayg oAXo- 
0CV aXAosi, 

OvSi ^vAdvcrourai ^rtp-va. Si/n)9 OifieOKa, 
, , Tadra fi,iv tv orp^^erou 
KaKd * rS>v nevtxp&v 
'iKVcvvrai, rroWol yaiav it oAAoSaTHjv 
UpaOwret, 6c(rfji>oi<rt r* dtucfAionri 
0tVTCt* 

^ Axfstot. Polit. yCyvovrai Si at err£- 

crei9 cit TTtpl fMKp&Vy aKK ix utKoHv* 

» Livy, ih j Dionys. Hal. A. B. vi. 
2d : compare iavy, vi, 34— 3C. 


“ An placeret, fcenore circnmventam 
pltibem, potius quam sorte creditmn 
solvat, corpus in nervum ac supplicia 
dare’ et gregatim quotidie de foro 
addictos duci» et replen vjnctis nobiles 
doiuos? et ubicnnque patiiciushabitet, 
abi carcerem pnvatum esso?’* 

The exposition of Niebuhr respect- 
ing the old Roman law of debtoi and 
creditor (Rom Gesch, 1 . p. 602 seg. , 
Amold^s Roman Hist., ch. vm vol. i 
p. 135), and the e^lanation -which he 
there gives of the Nexi as distmguiKhed 
from the Addicti, have been shown to 
be mcorrect by M, von Savigny, in an 
excellent Dissertation Ueber das 
Altromische Schuldrecht (Abband- 
lungen Berlin. Academ 1833, p. 70—73), 
an abstract of which will be found in 
an apppiidix at the close of this 
chapter. 
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liad been invoked to appease, as it sprung in part from pestilence, 
so it bad its cause paitly in years of stenbty, which must of 
course have aggravated the distress of the small cultivators. 
However this may he, such was the condition of things in 694 
B.C., through mutiny of the poor freemen and Thites, and uneasi- 
ness of the middling citizens, that the govermng oligarchy, 
unable either to enforce their private debts or to maintain their 
political power, were obliged to invoke the weU-known wisdom 
and integrity of Sol6n. Though his vigorous protest (which 
doubtless rendered him acceptable to the mass of the people) 
against the iniquity of the existing system, had already been pro- 
claimed in his poems — they still hoped that he would serve as an 
auxiliary to help them over their difficulties. They tlieiefoie 
chose him, noimnally as archon 'along with Philombrotus, but 
with power in substance diclatoiial. 

It had happened in several Grecian states that the governmg 
oligarchies, either by quarrels among their own members or by 
the general bad condition of the people under their 
govei*nment, were deprived of that hold upon the 
public mmd which was essential to their power, 
fuUpowers Sometimes (as in the case of Pittakus of Mityl^n6 
anterior to the archonship of Sol6n, and often in the 
factions of the Italian republics in the middle ages) 
the collision of opposing forces had leiidered society intolerable, 
and driven all pai*ties to acquiesce in the choice of some refoim- 
ing dictator. TJsually, however, in the early Gieek oligarchies, 
this ultimate crisis was anticipated by some ambitious individual, 
who availed himself of the xiublic discontent to overthrow the 
oligarchy and usurp the powers of a despot. And so probably it 
might have happened in Athens, had not the recent failure of 
Kyl6n, with all its miserable consequences, operated 
^ as a deterring motive. It is cunous to read, in the 
words of SolOn himself, the temper m which his ap- 
pointment was construed by a large portion of the 
community, but most especially by his own friends : bearing in 
mind that at this early day, so far as our knowledge goes, dcmo- 
cratical government was a thing unknown in Greece — ^alJ Grecian 
governments were either oligarchical or demotic, the mass of the 
fi'eemen having not yet tasted of constitutional privilege. His 
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own friends and suppoUers were the iiist to nij^e Mm, while 
redressing the pievalent discontents, to iiniltijdy partisans for 
lum&elf personally, and seize the supieine powei. They even 
“ chid him as a madman, for declining to haul up the net when 
the fish were already enmeshed The mass of the people, in 
despair with their lot, woidd gladly have seconded him in such an 
attempt; while many even among the ohgaichy might have 
acquiesced in his personal government, from the mere apprehen- 
sion of something worse if they resisted it. That SolOn might 
easily have made himself despot admits of little douht. 
though the position of a Gieek despot was always peiilous, he 
would have had gi eater facility foi maintaining himself in it 
than Peisi&tratus possessed after him ; so that nothing but the 
combination of prudence and virtue, which maiks his lolty 
character, restiicted him withm the trust specially confided to 
him. To the surprise of every one, — to the dissatisfaction of his 
own friends, — under the complaints alike (as he says) of various 
extreme and dissentient paities, who requiied him to ado])! 
measures fatal to the peace of society,- — he set himself hone.stlv to 
solve the very difiicult and ciitical pioblem submitted to him. 

Of all grievances the moat uigent was the condition of the 
]ioorer class of debtors To their lelief SolCn^s first measure, the 
memoiable Seisachtheia, or shaking olf of burthens, was directed. 
The relief which it afforded was complete and 
immediate. It cancelled at once all those contracts saditheia, 
m which the debtor bad borrowed on the security Svvlo?’ 
either of his person or of lus land : it forbade all 
futuie loans or contracts in which the person of the ^ 
debtor was pledged as secui'ity : it deprived the creditor in futnie 
of all power to imprison, or enslave, or extort work from, his 
debtor, and confined him to an effective judgment at law autho- 
rizing the seizure of the property ot the latter. It swept off all 


1 ReoPlutaich, SolCn, U ; andabore 
all, theTiochaic tetiameters of SolCn 
himself, addressed to PhOkus, Br. 24— 
JC, Wchneidewuj .— 

OvK e<j)v X<SAb>v ^aBv^poiv, oiBi /3ot;A^ei$ 

avy)py 

'RirfiAa yap $eov avrbs oitK 

IlepijSoAcbv &* dypaVf dya<r6i.U oVK av* 
icnra.<rtv jutya 


AtKTVov, Ov/xov dixapTYf Ka\ ^pevStv 
airoo’^aAei's. 

2 Aristides, Hcpl rov n<Ma00typ,aTOS, 
11 . p 397 , imd Fiagm 29 (Schu ) ot the 
iambics of Solon — 


^ . ti yap rjOcKov 

''A rots evavrt.OL<riv ^vBoj^ev Tdre, 

A'5dwj5 ’ a TOi<rip arfpoit Sp&crat . , , 

JIoAA«di> &v dvSpwv 7)5* ixTipdBr} ttoAi?. 
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the numerous mortgage pillars from the landed pioperties m 
Attica, leaving the land free from all past claims It liberated 
and restored to then full rights all debtors actually in slavery 
under previous legal adjudication ; and it even provided the 
means (we do not know how) of re-purchasing in foreign lands, 
and bringing back to a renewed life of liberty in Attica, many 
insolvents who had been sold for exportation.^ And while Sol6n 
forbade every Atheman to pledge or sell his own peison into 
slavery, he took a step farther in the same direction by forbidding 
Inm to pledge or sell his son, his daughtei, oi an unmarried 
sister under his tutelage — excepting cnly the case in which either 
of the latter might be detected m unchastity.s Whether this last 
ordinance was contemporaneous with the Seisachtheia, or followed 
as one of his subsequent reforms, seems doubtful 
By this extensive measure the poor debtors — ^the Thetes, small 
tenants, and proprietors — together with then families, were 
rescued from suffering and peril. But these were not the only 
debtors in the state : the creditors and landlords of the exonerated 
Th6tes were doubtless in their turn debtors to others, and werb 
less able to discharge then obligations in consequence of the loss 


1 iijee tlie valoable fragment of Ms 
Iambics, preserved by Plutaicb and 
Aiistides, the expression of -which is 
lendered more emphatic by the appeal 
to the personal Sa/rth^ as having passed 
by his measures from slavery into free- 
dom (compaie Plato, Legg v p 740— 
741) 

2vuju.apTVOOtij ravr’ Sv iv fit/cjj KpjJvow 
Mi 7 Tijp, fivyiart} oatii.ovjov'0\vy.trt.oiv 
*Api<rra- IS? fiSM-iva, -nls eyw irore 
Opovs avelKov iroAXaxi? ireTnjyoray, 
HpdcrOe*' Sk SovXcvova-a, vvv ^Aivdepa. 
IIoAAovv trarpCB* ets Bsoktitov, 

'AvTjyayov irpadevraSi d\\ov iKSiKu^j 
^AAAoy fiwcafw? rov? 6* avay/eoutjj vtto 
Xpijorpbj' kiyovragj yhSatrcrav ovk4t ’At- 

TLI^V 

UflWas, cS>s av woXAax-^ irAavw^j/ovs • 
Toi/s y evBdd’ avrov SovAIjjv deue4a 
*Exoyragf ijSrf Sstrirora^ rpoftevfievovs, 
’B\sv$4povs WTjKa, 

Also Plutarch, Soldn, c. 15 

2 Plutarch, Sol6n, c 28: compare 
c. IS, The statement in Sextos 
Bmpiricns CE^hon Hypot. iii. 24, 
211) tot Solbn enacted a law permit- 
ting facers to kiU (^oi^ev'etv) their 
children, cannot be true, and must be 


copied fioni some untrustwoithy autho- 
nty compare Dionys Hal A. R ii 
26, where Dionysius contrasts the pro 
digions extent of the patria potebta,* 
among the early Romans with the re- 
strictions which all the Greek legisla- 
tors alike— SolCn, Pittakus, Charondas 
—either found or mtroduced * he says 
however that the Atheman father wa^ 
permitted to dismhent legitimate male 
children, which does not seem to be 
coirect. 

Meier (Der Attische Prozess, in 2, 
p 427) rejects the above-mentioned 
statement of Sextus Bmpiricus, and 
farther contends that the exposure of 
new-born infants was not only rare, 
but discoiinteuanced as well by law as 
by opimon ; the evidence in the Latin 
comedies to the contrary, he considers 
as manifestations of Roman, and not 
of Athenian, manners In ztda latter 
opimon 1 do not think that he is borne 
out, and 1 agree in the statement of 
Schomann (Ant J. P. Grsec. sea 82), 
tot the practice and feeling of Athens, 
as well as of Greece generally, left it 
to the discretion of the father whether 
he would consent, or refuse, to bnng 
up a new-born child 
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inflicted upon them by the Seisachtheia. It Avas to assist these 
wealthier debtors, whose bodies were in no danger — Debasing 
yet without exonerating them entirely — that Soldn 
resorted to the additional expedient of debasing the standard 
money-standard. He lowered the standard of the drachma in a 
proportion something more than 25 per cent, so that 100 
drachmas of the new standard contamed no more silver than 711 
of the old, or 100 of the old were equivalent to 138 of the new. 
By this change the creditors of these more substantial debtors 
were obliged to submit to a loss, while the debtors acquired an 
exemption, to the extent of about 27 per cent.^ 

Lastly, Solon decreed that all those who had been condemned 
by the archons to atimy (civil disfranchisement) should be 
restored to their full privileges of citizens — excepting however 
from this indulgence those who had been condemned by the 
Ephetae, or by the Areopagus, or by the Phylo-Basileis (the four 
kings of the tribes), after tiial in the Prytaneiiim, on charges 
either of murder or treason,- So wholesale a measuie of amnesty 
affords strong grounds for believing that the previous judgments 
of the archons had been intolerably harsh; and it is to be 
lecoUected that the Drakonian ordinances were then in force. 

Such were the measures of relief with which Soldn met the 
dangerous discontent then prevalent. That the wealthy men 
and leaders of the people — whose insolence and iniquity he has 
himself severely denounced in his poems, and whose views in 
nominating him he had greatly disappointed® — should have 
detested propositions which robbed them without compensation 
of many legal rights, it is easy to imagine. But the statement of 
Plutarch, that the poor emancipated debtors were also dissatisfied, 
from having expected that Soldn would not only remit their debts, 
but also redivide the soil of Attica, seems utterly incredible , nor 


1 Plutarch, SolCn, c. 16. See the 
full eMosition given of this debase- 
ment of the coinage inBoecskh’s Metro- 
logie, ch. IX p. 616. 

M, Boeckh thinks (ch, xv, s, 2) that 
Sol6n not only debased the com, but 
also altered the weights and measures. 
1 dissent from his opinion on t^ 
latter point, and have ^ven my reason 
for so doing in a review of his valu- 
able treatise in the Classical Museum, 
No. 1. 


a Plutarch, HolOn, c. 10 In the 
general restoration of exiles throi^h- 
out the Greek cities, proclaimed first 
by order of Alexander the Great, 
aiterwards by PolysperchCn, exception 
is made of men exiled for sacrilege or 
homicide (Diodor. xvii, 100 ; xviii S— 
46). 

^ 3 Plutarch, SolOUj, c 15 ovSk /loAu- 
icfiy, ovS' vveiKoiv rot? ov6« 

ir(ih9 rS}v ilAo/AeVwt',, edtro tows 

WOM-OVS, <Slc. 
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IS it confirmed by any passage now remaining of tbe Solonian 
poems.^ Plutarcb conceives tbe poor debtors as having in their 
minds the comparison with Lykurgus and the equality of property 
at Sparta, which (as I have ali*eady endeavoured to show) 2 is a 
fiction , and even had it been true as matter of histoiy long 
past and antiquated, would not have been likely to work upon 
the minds of the multitude of Attica m the forcible way that 
the biographer supposes. The Seisachtheia must have exasperated 
the feelings and diminished the fortunes of many peisons ; but 
it gave to the large body of ThStes and small propiietors all that 
they could possibly have hoped. We are told that after a short 
interval it became eminently acceptable in the general public 
Geneial mind, and procured for Sol6n a gieat increase of 
of pop iilar ity — all ranks concuri mg in a com mon sacrifice 

measure of thanksgiving and harmony.^ One incident there 
■^^8 which occasioned an outcry of indignation Three 
tion. rich friends of Sol6n, all men of great family in the 

state, and beanng names which will hereafter reappear in this 
history as borne by tbeir descendants — Kon6n, Kleinias, and 
Hipponikus— having obtained from Sol6n some previous hint ol 
his designs, piofited by it, first, to boriow money, and next, to 
make purchases of lands ; and this selfish breach of confidence 
would have disgraced Solon himself, had xt not been found that 
he was personally a great loser, havmg lent money to the extent 
of five talents."* 

In regard to the whole measure of the Seisachllieia, indeed, 
Different though the poems of SolOn were open to every one, 
a^waids autliois gave different statements both of its 

afto the purport and of its extent. Most of them construed it 
as havmg cancelled indiscriminately all money 
the SeL contracts ; while Androtidn and others thought that 
it did nothing more than lower the rate of interest and 
depreciate the cuiTency to the extent of 27 per cent., leaving the 
letter of the contracts unchanged. How Androtidn came to 
maintain such an opinion we cannot easily understand. For the 
fragments now remaining from SolOn seem distinctly to refute it, 

1 Plutarch, S 0 I 611 , c. 10. ^ The Anecdote is noticed, but with- 
in See above, part ii. ch. vi out speciiication of the names of the 

3 Plutarch, Z. c Wvordi^Teicoii>^S«i<r* friends, in Plutarch, Eeipnh Gerend. 

BvtrCcof bpoixAi^ovre^, <BC. Ihtecep p 807. 
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tliongl), on tlie other hand, they do not go bo far as to substantiate 
the full extent of the opposite view entertained by many writers, 
— that all money contracts indiscriminately were rescinded : ^ 
against which there is also a farther reason, that if the fact had 
been so, Sol6n could have had no motive to debase the money- 
standard. Such debasement supposes that there must have been 
some debtors at least whose contracts remained valid, and whom 
nevertheless he desired partially to assist. His poems distinctly 
mention three things : — 1 The removal of the mortgage-pillars. 
2. The enfranchisement of the land. 3. The protection, liberation, 
and restoration of the persons of endangered or enslaved debtora. 
All these expressions point distinctly to the Thfites and small 
proprietors, whose sufferings and peiil were the mo'^t urgent, and 
whose case required a remedy immediate as well as complete. 
We find that his lepiidiation of debts was carried far enough to 
exonerate them, but no farther. 

It seems to have been the respect entertained for the oliaraoter 
of Sol6n which partly occasioned these various Necessity 
misconceptions of his ordinances for the relief of SfeSun,- 
debtors. Androtidn in ancient^ and some eminent 
critics in modem times, are anxious to make out that which the 
he gave lelief without loss or injustice to any one. 

But this opinion seems inadmissible. The loss to jhvonnse. 
creditors by the wholesale abrogation of numerous pre-existing 
contracts, and by the partial dejireciation of the coin', is a fact not 


J Plutarch, yolOii, c ifi The state- 
ment of Diony&ius of Halic in regaxd 
to the hearing of the Seisachtheia is in 
the main accurate — a.<j>nri.v 
aauiwfv TOts ttTrdpois (v 0f>)— to the 
(loutors who weie liable on the secunty 
of their bodies and their lands, and 
who were chiefly poor— not to all 
debtors 

Herakleid^s Pontic (HoXtr. c, 1) and 
J>io Chrysostom (Or. xxxi. p. 331) 
express themselves loosely 

Both Wachfamuth (Hell. Alterth. 
V. 1 p 269) and K. F. Hennann (fJi 
Staat&alter. s. 10(}) quote the llehastic 
oath and its energetic protest against 
repudiation, as evidence of the beaiiiig 
of the Solonian Seisachtheia. But 
that oath is referable only to a later 
period , it cannot be produced in proof 
of any matter apphoahlo to the time 


of Solon , the iiieie mention of the 
soiiato of Five Hundred in it. shows 
that it belongs to times subsequent to 
the Kloisthonean revolution. Nor 
does the passage from Plato (Legg in. 
p C84) apply to the case. 

Both VVachsmuth and Hermann 
appear to me to narrow too much the 
extent of SolOn’s measure in ndeieneo 
to the dealing of debtors. Htit on the 
other hand, they enlarge the effect of 
his measures in another way, without 
any sulficient evidence— they think 
that he laiaed the Villeai UmviB into 
lua p’tapncto'is Of this I see no proof 
and think it improbable. A lai^e 
propoition of the small dobtoi.-^ whom 
Solon exonerated were probfibly free 
propnetoi's before; the existence of 
the dpot or moitgage pillais upon their 
land proves this. 
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to be disguised. The Seisachtheia of Sol 611, unjust so far as it 
rescinded previous agreements, but highly salutary in its 
consequences, is to be vindicated by showing that in no other way 
could the bonds of government have been held together, or the 
misery of the multitude alleviated. We are to consider, tet, the 
great personal cruelty of these pre-existing contracts, which 
condemned the body of the free debtor and his family to slavery ; 
next, the profound detestation created by such a system in the 
large mass of the poor, agamst both the judges and the creditors 
by whom it had been enforced, which rendered their feelmgs 
immanageable, so soon as they came together under the sentiment 
of a common danger and with the determmation to ensure to each 
other mutual protection. Moreover, the law which vests a 
creditor with power over the person of his debtor, so as to convert 
him into a slave, is likely to give rise to a class of loans which 
inspiie nothing but abhoirence— money lent with the foreknow- 
ledge that the borrower will be unable to repay it, but also in the 
conviction that the value of his person as a slave will make good 
the loss ; thus reducing him to a condition of extreme misery, for 
the puipo&e sometimes of aggrandizing, sometimes of enriching, 
the lender. Now the foundation on which the respect for 
contracts rests, under a good law of debtor and creditor, is the 
very reverse of this. It rests on the firm conviction that such 
contracts are advantageous to both parties as a class, and that to 
break up the confidence essential to tueir existence would produce 
extensive mischief throughout all society. The man whose 
reverence for the obligation of a contract is now the most profound, 
would have entertained a very difterent sentiment if he had 
witnessed the dealings of lender and borrower at Athens under 
the old ante-Solonian law. The oligarchy had tried their best to 
enforce this law of debtor and creditor with its disastious series 
of contracts ; and the only reason why they consented to invoke 
the aid of SolOn was because they had lost the power of enforcmg 
it any longer, in consequence of the newly awakened courage and 
combination of the people. That which they could not do for 
themselves, Solon could not have done for them, even had he 
been willing. Nor had he in his position the means either of 
exempting or compensating those creditors who, separately taken, 
were jq-en to no reproach ; indeed, 111 following his proceedmgs, 
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we see ])lainl} that he thought compensation clue, not to the 
creditors, but to the past sufferings of the enslaved debtors, since 
he redeemed several ot them from foreign captivity, and brought 
them back to their home It is certain that no measure, simply 
and exclusively prospective, would have sufficed for the emergency. 
There was an absolute necessity for overrulmg all that class of 
pre-existing rights which had jjroduced so violent a social lever. 
While, therefore, to this extent, the Seisachtlie a cannot be 
acquitted of injustice, we may confidently afiirm that the injustice 
inflicted was an indispensable price paid for the maintenance of 
the peace of society, and for the final abrogation of a disastrous 
system as regaided insohents^ And the feeling as well as the 
legislation universal in the modern European woild, by 
interdicting beforehand all contracts for selling a man^s person or 
that of his childien into slavery, goes far to sanction practically 
the Solonian repudiation 

One thing is never to be forgotten in legard to this measure, 
combined with the com* ui rent amendments introduced by Solon 
in the law — it settled finally the question to which it refeiied. 
Never again do we hear of the law of debtor and 
creditor as clistuilnng Athenian tranquillity. The isEw^fa^iiy 
general sentiment which grew up at Athens, under 
the Solonian money-law and under the democratical no subso- 
government, was one of high res^ject for the sanctity 
of con ti acts. Not only was there never any demand 
in the Athenian democracy for new tables or a depre- respect for 
ciation of the money-standard, but a formal abnegation SiSwken 
of any such piojects was inserted in the solemn oath 
taken annually by the numerous Bikasts, wlio formed 
the popular judicial body called H^lireaor the H6iiastic jurors 


i^That which Solbn did for the 
Athenian people in legard to debts 
is loss than what was piomUed to the 
Eoman plobs (at the time of its seces- 
sion to the Mons Saoer m 491 Ji.c.) by 
htenemus Agnppa, the envoy of the 
senate, to appease them, though it 
does not seem to have been ever m- 
ltz<>d (Dionys. Hahc vi. 83). He pro- 
mised an abrogation of all the debts of 
debtors unable to pay, without excep- 
tion— if the language of Dionysius is to 
be tnisted, which pt obably it cannot be 


Dr Thirl wall justly observes le- 
specting Sol6n, “He must be con- 
sidered as an arbitrator to whom all 
the parties interested submitted then 
claims with the avowed intent that 
they should be decided by him, not 
upon the footmg of legal nght, but 
according to his own view of the public 
interest It was in this hght that he 
himself regarded his ofiico, and he ap- 
pears to have discharged it faithfully 
and discreetly.” (History of Greece, 
ch. xi. vol li p 43,) 
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— the same oath which pledged them to u])hold the deniocratical 
constitution, also bound them to repudiate all proposals eithei for 
an abiogation of debts or for a ledi vision of the lands.^ There 
can be little doubt that under the Solonian law, which enabled 
the creditor to seize the property of his debtor, but gave him no 
power over the person, the system of money-lending asvsumed a 
more beneficial character. The old noxious contiacts, mere snares 
for the liberty of a poor freeman and his childien, disappeared, 
and loans of money took their place, founded on the property anti 
prospective earnings of the debtor, wiiicli were in the mam useful 
to both parties, and tlierefore maintained their place in the monl 
sentiment of the public. And though Sol6n had found himself 
compelled to rescmd all the moitgages on land subsisting in his 
time, we see money freely lent upon this same security, through- 
out the historical times of Athens, and the evidentiary mortgage- 
pillars remaining ever after undisturbed. 

In the sentiment of an early society, as in the old Roman law, 
a distinction is commonly marie between the principal and the 
interest of a loan, though the creditors have sought to blend 
them indissolubly together. If the boriower cannot fulfil his 
promise to repay the principal, the public will regard him as 
having committed a wrong winch he must make good by his 


^ iDeinosthen cent Timokrat.p 746 
ovSk r&v TMV iSCtav airOKOiraSf ovfii 

yyjs ava£a<rfiov *A,6ii}vai.u}p, ovS* oiKmv 
compare Dio Chrysostom, 
Orat. XXXI. p. 3S2, who also <l wells upon 
the anxiety of vanous Grecian cities to 
hx a emrse upon all propositions for 
aTtoKOTT^ and. yijs a.va-ia<ru6^ 
What is not less remarkable is, that 
Dio seems not to be av aie of any well- 
authenticated case in Grecian mstoiy 
m which a redivisiou of lands had ever 
actually taken place-~d l<r/iev 

xrore PwiBrj (I, o,). 

For the law of debtor and creditor 
as it stood during the times of the 
Orators at Athens, see Heraldus, 
Animadv. ad Salmasium, p. 174—286; 
Meier und Schomann, Per Attische 
Process, b. lii. c 2. p 497 6<m (though 
I doubt the distmctiou wicn they 
there draw between xP«o5 and 
SaveTop ) ; Platner, Prozess und Klagen, 
B u. Absch. 11, pp. 849, 861. 

There was one exceptional case, in 
which the Attic law always contanned 


to the cicditor that power ovei the 
person of tlie insolvent dehtoi which 
aJl creditors had posseshed originally 
—it was when the creditor had lent 
money for the expiess purpose of 
lansoming the debtor from captivity 
(Demosthen, cont. Nikostr p 1249>— 
analogous to the Aotio Depeusi in the 
old JEtoman law. 

Any citizen who owed money to the 
pubho treasury and whoso debt became 
overdue, was deprived for the time ot 
all civil rights until he had cleared it 
off. 

Diodbros (i. 79) gives us an alleged 
law of the Egyptian king Bocohoris 
releasing the persons of debtors and 
rendering their properties only liable, 
which IS affirmed to have served as an 
example for Soldn to copy. If we can 
trust this historian, lawgivers in other 
parts of Greece still retained the old 
severe law enslaving the debtor’s 
person: compare a passage m Iso- 
kratds (Orat. xiv, Plataicus, p SU.*); 
p. 414 Bek.i 
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pel son. But theie is not the same unanimity as to his promise to 
pay interest : on the contrary, tlie veiy exaction of Distinction 
interest will be regaidcd by many in the same light 
in which the English law' considers usarious interest, society 
as tainting the whole ti ansae tion. But in the modem the^im- 
mind, principal, and interest within a limited i ate, have 
so grown togetliei, that we hardly undei stand how it of a loan— 
can ever have been pi onounced unworthy of an lionoux- ^pjove^f 
able citizen to lend money on interest. Yet such is the toto. 
declared opinion of Aiistotle and other superior men of antiq^iuty , 
while at Rome, Cato the censoi went so far as to denounce the 
practice as a heinous crime.^ It was comprehended by them 
among the worst of the tricks of trade — and they held that all 
trade, or profit deiived from interchange, was unnatural, as being 
made by one man at the expense of another ; such pursuits 
therefore could not be commended, though they might be tolerated 
to a certain extent as a mattei of necessity, but they belonged 
essentially to an inferior older of citizens.- What is remaikab-e 
in Greece is, that the antipathy of a very early state of society 
against traders and money-lenders lasted longer among the phi- 
losophers than among the mass of the people— it harmonised 
more with the social idM of the former than with the practical 
mstmots of the latter. 

In a rude condition, such as that of the ancient Gcimans 
desciibed by Tacitus, loans on interest are luiknown. Habitually 
careless of the futui e, the Germans were gratified both in giving 
and receiving presents, but without any idea that they thereby 
either imposed or contracted an obligation.^ To a people in this 

1 Anstot Polit. i. 4, 23; Cato ap. pkrjTtiai^ ^eyoutvvi^ BtKaCia^ (ov 
Cicer<>, do OfiiC il 25. Plato m ws yap Kara <f>vcri.V,a>ik* air eonvX 

tieatise do Dogg. (V. p 742) forbids all €x>\oy6rara ut<reiTca i) h^okoarrariK-qy &C. 
lending on interest ; indeed he forbids Oompaxe Ethik. Nilcom. xv. 1. 
any private citizen to possess either Plutarch borrows from Aristotle tho 
gold or silvei. quibble derived from tho word to«o v 

To illustrate the marked difference (the Greek expression for interest), 
made in the early Boman law, between which has given birth to tho well- 
tho claim for the pnncipal and that known dictum of Aristotle— that 
for the mterest, I insert in an Appendix money being naturally barren, to 
at tho end of this Chapter the explana- extras qffapring from it must xieces< 
tjon given by M. von Savigny of the sorily be contrary to natwe (see Plu- 
treatment of the Nexi and Addicti— tarch, De Vit. iffir. AL p. 82&). 
connected as it is by analogy with the ^ Tacit. Germ. 28 ** Fosnus agitaru 

Solonian Seisachtheia et in usuras extendere, ignotum ; ideo- 

Aristot. Polit i. 4, 23. Tijs pera- que magis servatur quam si vetitum 
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state of feeling, a loan on interest piesents tlie repulsive idea of 
making profit out oi tlie distiess of tlie borrower. Moreover, it is 
worthy of remark, that the first boiroweis must have been for the 
most pait men driven to this necessity by the pressure of want, 
and conti’acting debt as a desperate resouice, without any fair 
prospect of ability to repay . debt and famine run together m the 
mind of the poet Hesiod.^ The borrower is, in tliia unhappy 
state, rathei a distressed man soliciting aid, than a solvent man 
capable of making and fulfilling a contract. If he cannot find a 
friend to make him a free gilt m the former character, he will 
not, under the lattei character, obtain a loan from a sti anger, 
except by t3ie promise of exoibitant mlerebt,^ and by the fullest 


esbet ” C. 21 . “tiaudent muneiibus . 
sed nec data iiUi)utaut, nec atceptis 
obligantur 

1 rCesiod, 0pp. Di. 617, 404 BovAijat 

Xpta Tc npo4fvyelv, Kat \ifiov artpjn^. 

Some good observations on this subject 
are to be found m the excellent tieatise 
of M.Tuigot, mitten in 1763, “M^moire 
bur les Prats d’Aigent ” •— 

“Les causes qui avoient autiefois 
jendu odieux le prdt ^mteiSt, ont cesse 
d’agii avec tant de force . , . . De 
toutes ces circonstances r4unies, il est 
r^sult^ que les empiunts faits par le 
pauvre pour subsistei ne sont plus 
qu’un objet k peine sensible dans la 
somme tot^e d’emprunis : qne la plus 
grandepartiedesprOtsso font ATliomme 
iiche, on du moms k rhomme indus- 
trieux, qui esp^ie se piocuror de grands 
profits par remploi de I’aigent qu’il 
emprvinte .... Les picteuis sur 
gage k gros int^iOt, les seuls qui pr6- 
tent v^ntablement au pauvx’e poui ses 
besoins joumahers efc non pom le 
meiN)re en dtat de gagner, ne font point 
le mfime mal quo les anciens usuriers 
qui conduisoient pai degiGs la mis6re 
et k I’esclavage les pauvres citoyons 
auxquels ils avoient procure des se- 
cours funestes . , . Le cr4ancier 
qui pouvait x^dime son d^biteui en 
esdavage y trouvaat un profit . c’ldtoit 
un escS.ve qu’il acquorait* mais au- 
jonrd’hui le cr^ancier sait qu’en pn- 
vant son d^biteur de la libeitS, il n’y 
gagnera autre chose que d’etre obligd 
de la nourrir en prison, auasi ne 
s’avise-t‘On pas de zaire contracter k 
im bomme qui u’a nen, et qui est 
r^dmt k emprunter pour vivre, des 
engagemens qui emportent la con- 
trainte par corps. La seule sfiret6 


vraiment sobde contie I’liomme pauvre 
est le gage et Thomme pauvre 
s’estime Seureux de trouvei un secours 
pour le moment sans autie danger que 
de perdre ce gage Aussi le peuple 
a-t-iu plutOt de la reconnoissance poui 
ces petits usurieis qm le secourent 
dans son besom, quoiqu’ils Im vendent 
assez cber ce secours ” (M^mone sur 
les Pi6ts d'Argent, in the collection of 
(Buvres de Turgot, by Dupont de 
Nemours, vol. v. sect, xxx 1-xxxi. pp 
826, 327, 829 ) 

“ In Bengal (obsei ves Adam yimth, 
Wealth of Nations, b i. ch. 9, p 143, 
ed. 1812) money is fiequontly lent to 
the faimeis at 40, 50, and 50 per cent , 
and the succeedmg crop is mortgaged 
for the payment.” 

Respecting this commerce at vio- 
lence in the middle ages, M Deppmg 
obsei ves 11 semblait que I’esprit 

commercial ffit inne chez les Vloren- 
tins d^jii aux I2me et 13me si^es, 
on les voit tenir des banques et prStei 
de Targent aux prmces Xls ouvrircnt 
partout des maisons de pi 6t, marchoi ent 
do pair avec les Lombards, et, il faut le 
dire, ils fnrent sonvent maudits, comme 
ceux-ci, par leuis d6biteurs, i cause de 
leur rapacity. Vingt pour cent par an 
4tait le taux ordinaire des pr6teurs 
Florontins . et il n’6tait pas rare qu’ils 
en pnssent trente et quaiante.” Dep- 
ning, Histoire du Commerce entre le 
Juevant et rEuropej^vol i p. 285. 

Boeckh (Public Economy of Athens, 
book X. ch 22) gives from 12 to 18 per 
cent, per annum as the common rate 
of interest at Athens in the time of the 
orators 

The valuable Insciiption No. 1846 in 
his Coipus Inscr. (Pars vni. p 23, sect 
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eventual powei over Ins peison whicli lie is in a condition to 
grant. In process of lime a new class of borrowers rise up who 
demand money for tempoiaiy convenience or profit, but with full 
piospect of repaj’ment — a relation of lender and boriower quite 
different from that oi the eailier period, when it presented itself 
in the repulsive foim of misery on the one side, set against the 
prospect of very large profit on the other. If the Germans of the 
time oi Tacitus looked to the condition of the pooi debtors m 
Gaul, reduced to seivitude under a rich creditor, and swelling by 
hundreds the crowd of his attendants, they would not be disposed 
to regret their own ignoiance of the practice of money-lending.^ 


3) proves that at Koikyia a rate of 2 pei 
cent pel month, oi 24 pei cent, pei 
annum, might be obtained from pei- 
fectly solvent and lesponsible bor- 
lowers For this is a deciee of the 
Koikyrsean government, piesciibmg 
what shall be done with a sum ot 
money given to the state for the 
Diony&iao festivals placing that 
money under the care of ceitaiu men 
of propel ty and chaiactei, and dii act- 
ing them to lend it out exactly at 2 per 
cent per month, neiiha ttm <i uoi Ui>$, 
until a given sum shall be accumu- 
lated This Insciiption dates about 
the thiid oi second centuiy B.c , ac- 
cording to Boeckh’s conjecture. 

The Orchomenian Insciiption, Ko 
1509, to which Boeckh lefeis in the 
passage above alluded to, is unfor- 
tunately defective iii the woirls deter- 
mining the late of interest payable to 
Eubulus but theio is another, the 
Theiiean Insciiption (No 2140), con- 
taming the Tosttunent of Epikteta, 
wherein the amiual sum payable in 
lieu of a prmcipal sum bequeathed, is 
caJculated at 7 per cent. , a rate which 
Boeckh justly regards as modeiate, 
considered in relexence to ancient 
Oreece. 

I Csssar, B. G. i. 4, respecting the 
Gallic chiefs and plebs* ‘*Bie con- 
stitute causse dictionis, Oxgetoiix ad 
mdicium omnem suam familiam, ad 
hommum miUia decern, unchque 
coegit: et omnes cHontes, 
suos, quorum magnum numerum babe- 
bat, eodem conduxit* per eos, ne 
causam diceret, se onpuit”. Ibid. vi. 
13 Flenquo, cum aut are aU&no^ aut 
magmtudine tnbutorum, aut mjune 
jiotentiorum, premuntur, sese m 
servitutem dicant nobilibus In hos 
eadem omnia sunt jura, qu» dominis 


in servos.” The wealthy Itomans 
cultivated then* laige possiaessioiw 
paitly by the hands of adjudged 
debtors, in the time of Columella 
(i 3, 14) “moie piaipotentium, qui 
possident fines gentium, quos aut 
occupatos nexu ciMura, aut eigastulis 
tenent” 

Accoiding to the Teutumc codes 
also, diawii up seveial centuiies sub- 
sequently to Tauitus, it seems that the 
insolvent debtor falls under the power 
of his cieditor and is subject to pei- 
sonal tetteis and chastisumeut (Gimun, 
Deutsche Rechtsalteithtimer, p ol2— 
616) both he and Von fciavigny assimi- 
late it to the temble piocess ol pei-sonal 
execution and addiction in the old law 
of Borne, against the insolvent debtor 
on loan King Alfred exhorts the 
creditor to lenity (Laws of King Alfred, 
Xhoipo, Ancient JL4aws of England, vol. 
1. p 63, I^aw 35). 

A sti iking e\idenc6 oi the altera- 
tion ot the chaiacter and circumstances 
of debtois, between the age ot Sol6u 
and that of Blutaich, is attorUed by 
the treatise of the latter, “Be Vitando 
.dCre Aheno,” wheiein he sets forth in 
the most vehement manner the miser- 
able consequences of getting into debt. 

poor,” he says, “‘do not (jet tnto 
debt, JOT no one mlL le/nd them monei/ 
^TOts yap dirdpot; ov Saoti'^ovcrij/, 
oAAd j3ovA.op.evo(.9 eviropCav rira tavroc^ 
Krdcr&at xai adprvpaSiSoia't, #cai fie^anarvjv 
S^Lov, oTt ex®*- ir«rTcvecr0at) the bor- 
rowers are men who have still some 
property and some security to offer, 
but who -wish to keep up a rate of 
expenditure beyond what; they can 
afford, and become utterly ruined by 
contracting debts.” (Pint p. 827, 830 ) 
This shows how intimately the multi- 
plication of poor debtors ivas connected 
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How nnich the mteiest of nioaey was then regaided as an undue 
piofit extorted Irom distress, is powei fully illustrated by the old 
Jewish law ; the Jew being permitted to take interest from 
foreigners (whom the lawgiver did not think himself obliged to 
protect), but not from his own countrymen ^ The Koran follows 
out this point of view consistently, and prohibits the taking of 
interest altogether. In most other nations, laws have been made 
to limit the rate of interest, and at Borne especially, the legal rate 
was successively lowered — ^though it seems, as might have been 
expected, that the restrictive oidinances were constantly eluded. 
All such lestrictions have been intended for the protection of 
debtors ; an effect which large experience pioves them never to 


mth the Lability of their persons to 
enslavement. Compare Plutarch, De 
Oupidine Divitianm, c 2, p 623 
1 Levitic sxv. 85—36 , Peuteron 
AJHii 20 This enactment seems suffi- 
ciently intelligible • yet M Salvador 
(Histoire des Institutions de Moise, 
liv ui. ch 6) puzzles himself much to 
assign it to some far-sighted commeicial 
purpose “Unto thy bi other thou 
bhalt not lend upon but unto a 
stranger thou mayst lend upon umry.*’ 
It is of more importance to remark 
that the word here translated usury 
really means amy interest for money, 
gieat or small— see the opinion of the 
Sanhedrim of seventy Jewish doctors, 
assembled at Pans m 1807, cited m H. 
Salvador’s >vork, L c. 

The Mosaic law therefore (as be- 
tween Jew and Jew, or even as between 
Jew and the /xctoikos or? esident stt anqer^ 
distinguished fiom the went 

as far as the Koran in prohibiting all 
taking of interest That its enactments 
were not much observed, we have one 
proof at least m the proceeding of 
Nehemiahtat the building of the second 
temple— which piesents so curious a 
parallel m many respects to the 
Boldman Seisachtheia, thatl transcnbe 
the account of it from Pndeaux, Con- 
nection of Sacred and Profane History, 
parti b. 6,p. 290:— 

“The burden which the people 
underwent in the carrying on of this 
work, and the incessant labour which 
they were enforced to undergo to bnng 
it to so speedy a conclusion,bemg very 
great . . care was tAken to relieve 
them from a much greater burden, the 
oppression of usurers , which they then 
in great misery lay under, and had 


much greater reason to complain of 
For the rich, taking advantage of the 
necessities of the meaner sort, had 
exacted heavy usury of them, making 
them pay the centesima for all moneys 
lent them, that is, 1 per cent for eveiy 
month, which amounted to 12 percent 
for the whole jear. so that they weie 
forced to moitgage their lands, and sell 
their children into servitude, to have 
wherewith to buy bread for the sup- 
port of themselves and their famihos , 
which being a manifest breach of the 
law of God, given them by Moses (for 
that foibuls all the race of Israel to 
talce usury of any of their brethren), 
Nohemiah, on his hearing hereof, 
lesolved forthwith to remove so great 
an iniquity , in order whereto he called 
a general assembly of all the people, 
where having set forth unto them the 
nature of the offence, how great a 
breach it was of the divine law, and 
how heavy an oppression upon their 
brethren, and how much it might 
piovoke the wrath of Godagainst them, 
he caused it to be enacced by the 
general suffrage of that whole assembly, 
that all should return to their brethren 
whatsoever had been exacted of them 
upon usury, and also release all the 
UmASf mneyardSf olive-yards^ and hous^^ 
which had been taken of them upon 
mrmage on the account hereot" 

The measure of Nehemiah appeam 
thus to have been not merely a 
Seisachtheia such as that of Sol6n, but 
also a iraXuvroKio. or refunding of in- 
terest paid by the debtor in paOT tame — 
analogous to the proceeding of the 
Megarianson emancipating themselves 
from theii oligarchy, as recounted 
above, Chapter ix. 
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produce, unless it be called protection to render the obtaining of 
money on loan impracticable for the most distressed borrowers 
But there was another effect which they d%d tend to produce — 
they softened down the primitive antipathy against the practice 
generally, and confined the odious name of usury to loans lent 
above the fixed legal rate. 

In this way alone could they opei ate beneficially, and their 
tendency to counterwork the previous feeling was at that time 
not unimportant, coinciding as it did with other tendencies 
arising out of the industrial progress of society, which gradually 
exhibited the relation of lender and bonower in a light more 
reciprocally beneficial, and less repugnant to the sympathies of 
the bystander.! 

At Athens the more favourable point of view prevailed 
throughout all the historical times. The march of industry and 
commerce, under the mitigated law which prevailed subsequently 
to Sol6n, had been sufacient to bring it about at a very early 
period and to suppress all public antipathy against lenders at 
interest.^ We may remark too that this more oqiutable tone of 
opinion grew up spontaneously, without any legal 
restriction on the rate of interest,— no such restric- o^imon was 
tion having ever been imposed and the rate being 
expressly declared free by a law ascribed to Solon losophers, 
himself.3 The same may probably be said of the ildVJLed 
communities of Greece geneially— at least there is 
no information to make us suppose the contrary, community 
But the feeling against lending money at interest 
remained in the bosoms of tbe philosophical men long after it 
had ceased to form a part of the practical morality of the citizens, 
and long after it had ceased to he justified by the appearances of 


! In every law to limit the rate of 
interest, it is of course implied that 
the law not only ought to fix, hut can 
fCytho maximum rate at which money 
m to be lent The tribunes at Eome 
followed out this proposition with 
perfect consistency : they passed suc- 
cessive laws for the reducuon of the 
rate ot interest, untU at length they 
it illegal to take any intere.st at 
all • Genucium, tnbunum plebis, tu- 
hsse ad populum, ne foeneraa liceret". 
(Liv. vit 42 ) History shows that the 

2 — 


law, though passed, was not carried 
into execution 

^ ? Bpeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
b. 1 . ch. 22, p. 128) thinks differently — 
m my judgment, contrary to the 
evidence : the passages to which he 
refers (especially that of Theophrastus) 
are not sufficient to sustain his opinion, 
and there are other passages which ao 
far to contradict it 

® Lysias cont. Theomndst 4. c. 5, 

■li 
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the case as at first it really had been. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero,^ 
and Plutarch treat the practice as a branch of that commercial 
and money-getting spirit which they are anxious to discourage ; 
and one consequence of this was, that they were less disposed 
to contend stienuously for the inviolability of existing money- 
contracts. The conservative feeling on this point was stionger 
among the mass than among the philosophers. Plato even com- 
plams of it as inconveniently preponderant," and as arresting the 
legislator in all comprehensive projects of reform. For the most 
part indeed schemes of cancelling debts and redividing lands 
were never thought of except by men of desperate and selfish 
ambition, who made them stepping-stones to despotic power. 
Such men were denounced alike by the practical sense of the 
community and by the speculative thinkers : but when we turn 
to the case of the Spartan king Agis III., who proposed a complete 
extinction of debts and an equal redivision of the landed property 
of the state, not with any selfish or personal views, but upon pure 
ideas of patriotism, well or ill understood, and for the purpose of 
renovating the lost ascendency of Sparta — ^we find Plutarch® 
expressing the most unqualified admiration of this young king 
and his projects, and treating the opposition made to him as 
originating m no better feelings than meanness and cupidity. 
The philosophical thinkers on politics conceived (and to a great 
degree justly, as I shall show hereafter) that the conditions of secu- 
rity, in the ancient world, imposed upon the citizens generally the 
absolute necessity of keeping up a military spirit and willingness 
to brave at all times personal hardship and discomfort : so that 
increase of wealth, on account of the habits of self-indulgence 


^ Cicero, De OtBciis, i. 42. shall not be contracted to an extent 

2 Plato, Legg. ui. p 684. «7nx«tp- hurtftil to the state—** Quamobrem ne 

odvTL 55) vofioOeTUi Kivetv r&v roto-druiv ri sit SBS ahenum, quod reipublicro noceat, 
Tras airavT^, fAYj kivcIv rot aKivrjra providendum 6Bt(qnodmuUigratwmbus 

Kal irraparat yrjt re di/a5a<rptoi>s eiornyo^- caveri potest) : non, Si fuent, ut locu- 
/wvov Kal aTTOKowas, &<rT ais pletes suum perdant, dehitores lucren- 

airopiav KaiBCara<r6ai iravra av5pa, &C ; tur ahenum,” <fcc What the rwulUv 
compare also v. p. 7S0— 787, where » ationei were, which Cicero had in his 
similar feelings are intimated not less mind, I do not know. Compare his opm- 
emphatically ion about tesneratore^ Oflfic. 1 42 , ii. 26. 

Cicero lays down very good prin- 3 See Plutarch’s Life of Agis, espe- 
clples about the mischief of destroying cially oh 18, about the bonfire in which 
faith in contracts ; but his admonitions the Kkdpta or mortgage deeds of the 
to this effect seem to be accompamed creditors were all burnt, m the agora 
with an impracticable condition* the of Spaita; compare also the comparison 
lawgiver is to take caie that debts of Agis with CracchuS. c. 2. 
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which it commonly introduces, was regarded by them with more 
01 less of disfavour. If m their estimation any Grecian co mmuni ty 
had become corrupt, they were willing to sanction great interfer- 
ence with pre-existing rights for the purpose of bringmg it back 
nearer to their ideal standard. And the real security for the 
maintenance of these rights lay in the conservative feelings of the 
citizens generally, much more than in the opinions which superior 
mmds imbibed from the philosophers. 

Such conservative feelings were in the subsequent Athenian 
democracy peculiarly deep-rooted. The mass of the 
Athenian people identified inseparably the mainten- 
ance of property in all its various shapes with that of 
their laws and constitution. And it is a remarkable Athens— 
fact, that though the admiration entertained at Athens ^JJdard 
for Sol 6 n was universal, the principle of his honestly 
Seisachtheia and of his money-depreciation was not 
only never imitated, but found the strongest tacit 
reprobation ; whereas at Rome, as well as in most of the kingdoms 
of modern Europe, we know that one debasement of the coin 
succeeded another. The temptation, of thus partially eluding the 
pressure of fihancial embarrassments, proved, after one successful 
trial, too strong to be resisted, and brought down the coin by 
successive depreciations from the full pound of twelve ounces to 
the standard of one half ounce. It is of some importance to take 
notice of this fact, when we reflect how much “ Grecian faith ” 
has been degraded by the Roman writers into a byword for 
duplicity in pecuniary dealings.^ The democracy of Athens (and 
indeed the cities of Greece generally, both oligarchies and demo- 
cracies) stands far above the senate of Rome, and far above the 

1 “ Gmcft fide mercari.” Polybius The -whole tone and arminent of 
puts the Gieeks neatly below the the Oration of Demosthenes against 
Homans m pomt of voracity and good Leptmfis is a remarkable proof of the 
faith (vi. 66) , in another passage he respect of the Athenian Dikastery for 
spoaks not quite so conUdently (xviii vesled interests, even under less 
17) Even the testimony of the Roman obvious foims than that of pecuniary 
wnters IS sometimes given in favour of possession. We may add a striking 
Attic good faith, not against it— ut passage of Demosthends cont Timo- 
semper et m omni re, quicquid smeerfi. krat wheiem he denounces the 
fide gererotuT, id Itomam Athcd fieti rescinding of past transactions (ra 
prsedicarent", (Velleius Paterc, ii. 23.) veirpayixiva XOa-ae, contrasted -with 

The language of Ilefi!ter(Athenaische prospective legislation) as an injustice 
Genchtsveifassung, p. 466), especially, i)ecuiiar to ohgaichy, and repugnant 
degrades very undeservedly the state to the feelmgs of a democracy (cont. 
of good faith and credit at Athens. Tunokrat. c. 20, p. 724; c. 80, 747). 
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modem kingdoms of France and England until comparatively 
recent times, in respect of honest dealing with the coinage.^ 
Moreover, while there occurred at Rome several political changes 
which brought about new tables,^ or at least a partial depreciation 
of contracts, no phaenomenon of the same kind ever happened at 
Athens, during the thi*ee centuries between Sol6n and the end of 
the free working of the democracy. Doubtless there were 
fraudulent debtors at Athens , while the administration of 
private law, though not in any way conniving at their proceed- 
ings, was far too imperfect to repress them as effectually as might 
have been wished. But the public sentiment on the point was 
just and decided. It may be asserted with confidence that a loan 
of money at Athens was quite as secure as it ever was at any time 
or place of the ancient world, — in spite of the great and important 
superiority of Rome with respect to the accumulation of a body 
of authoritative legal precedent, the source of what was ultimately 
shaped into the Roman jurisprudence. Among the various 
causes of sedition or mischief in the Grecian communities, ^ we 
hear little of the pressure of private debt. 


lA similar credit, in respect to 
monetaiy jpiobity, may be clanned for 
the lepublic of Florence. M bismoiwli 
says, “An milieu des revolutions 
mondtaires de tons les pays voisms et 
taudis que la mauvaise toi des gouver- 
nemens alt^roit le numeraire d’une 
extremity h, Tautre de TFurope, le 
flonn on sequin de Florence est toii- 
jours rest^ le mfime : il est du mfeme 
poids, du mfime titre ; il porte la infime 
empreinte cue celui qui fut battu en 
1262”. (Republiques Itahennes, voL 
in. ch 18, p. 176.) 

M Boeckh (Public Econ. of Athens, 
i 6 ; IV, 19), while aflaraiing justly and 
decidedly, that the Athenian repubhc 
always set a high value on maintaining 
the integrity ot their silver money— yet 
thinks that the gold pieces which were 
coined in Olymp. 98, 2 (408 B.C.) under 
the archonsnip of Antigends (out of 
the golden ornaments in the acropolis, 
and at a tune of public embarrassr 
ments) were debased and made to pass 
for more than their value. The only 
evidence in support of this position 
appears to be the passage in Ansto- 
phanSs (Ran. 719—787) with ttie 
Scholia ; hut this very passage seems 
to me rather to prove the contrary. 


“The Athenian people ("says Aristo* 
phanfifa) deal with then public servants 
they do with ttieir coins* they 
prefer the new and bad to the old and 
good.” If the people were so exceed- 
ingly, and oven extravagantly, desuous 
of obtaining the new coins, this is a 
strong pxooi that they were not depre- 
ciatoa, and that no loss was incuirod 
by givmg the old corns in exchange for 
them. They might peihaps be care- 
lessly executed. 

2 Sane vetns Urbx foenebre malum 
^ys Tacitus, Ann. vx 16) ot seditioiium 
^cordiarumque crebernma causa,” 
&c. : compare Appian, BeU Oivu. 
Prmfat. ; and Mont^quieu, Esprit des 
Lois, L xxu. c. 22. 

The constant hopes and intrigues of 
debtors at Borne, to get rid of their 
debts by some pohticaT movement, are 
nowhere more forcibly brought out 
than in the second Oatilinarian Oration 
of Cicero, c. 8—9 : read also the striking 
harangue of Catiline to hxs fellow- 
conspirators (Sallufit, B Oatilin c 20 
-21) 

^The insolvent debtor in some of 
the Boeotian towns was condemned to 
at publicly in the agora with a basket 
on his head, and then disfranchised 
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By tlie measures of relief above described, ^ Solon had accoiu- 
plished results surpassing his own best hopes. He 
had healed the prevailing discontents ; and such was empowered 
the confidence and gratitude which he had inspired, the*po^^ 
that he was now called upon to draw up a constitution 
and laws for the better working of the government 
in future. His constitutional changes were great and valu- 
able : respecting his laws, what we hear is rather curious than 
important. 

It has been already stated that, down to the time of Soldn, the 
classification received in Attica was that of the four Ionic tribes, 
comprising in one scale the Phratries and Gentes, and in another 
scale the three Tnttyes and forty-eight Naukraries — while the 
Eupatridse, seemingly a few specially respected gentes, and 
perhaps a few distinguished families in all the gentes, had m 
their hands aU the powers of government. Sol6n mtroduced a 
new principle of classification — called in Greek the timociatic 
principle. He distributed all the citizens of the tribes, without 
any reference to their gentes or phi-atiies, into four classes, 
according to the amount of their property, which he caused to be 
assessed and entered in a public schedule. Those whose annual 
income was equal to 500 medimni of corn (about 700 Imperial 
bushels) and upwards — one medimnus being considered equi- 
valent to one drachma in money — ^he placed m the highest class ; 
those who received between 300 and 600 medimni or drachms 
formed the second class ; and those between 200 and 300, the 
third,^ The fourth and most numerous class com- 
prised all those who did not possess land yielding a 
produce equal to 200 medimni., The first class, called Jy 
Pontakosiomedimni, weie alone eligible to the 


(Nikolaus Damaskenus, Frag. p. 152, 
ed Orelli) 

According to Bioddrns, the old 
severe law agamst the body of a 
debtor, long after it bad been abrogated 
by Solon at Athens, still continued in 
other parts of Greece (i. 79) 

iSolOn, Frag. 27, ed. Schneld — 

*A fiiv aekma aiiv dvota-iv ^wcr% aWa S* 

0{r fMTT/IV 

TSpSov 

2 Plutarch, Sol6n, 18—28, Pollux, 
xuL 180 ; Aristot. Polit. iL 9, 4 ; 


Aristot f’ragm. trepl HoAiretwv, Fr. 61. 
e<l Neumann; Harpokiation and 
i^hotius, V. Etymolog Mag. 

Zevytertoi/, ©lyrticdv; the Ftym. Mag. 
ZevyiVcoi^, and the SchoL AxistopE 
Bquit. 627, recognize only three classes 
He took a medimnus (of wheat or 
bailey ?) as eciuivalent to a drachm, and 
a sheep at the same value (t6. c. 2^ 
The medimnus seems equal to about 
oneandtwo-fifths(l 4) English Imperial 
busliel : consequently 500 medimni 
700 English Xmpeiuu bushels, or 87> 
quarters. 
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archonslijp and to all commands : the second were called the 
Knights or hoi semen of the state, as possessing enough to enable 
them to keep a horse and peiform military service in that 
capacity : the third class, called the Zeugitie, formed the heavy- 
armed infantry, and were hound to serve, each witn his full 
panoply. Each of these thiee classes was entered in the public 
schedule as possessed of a taxable capital calculated with a certain 
reference to his annual income, but in a proportion dimimshmg 
according to the scale of that income — and a man paid taxes to 
the state according to the sum for which he stood rated in the 
schedule ; so that this direct taxation acted really like a giaduated 
income-tax. The rateable property of the citizen belonging to 
the richest class (the Pentakosiomedimnus) was calculated and 
entered on the state-schedule at a sum of capital equal to twelve 
times his annual income : that of the Hippeus, Horseman or 
knight, at a sum equal to ten times his annual income ; that of 
the Zeugite, at a sum equal to five times his annual income. 
Thus a Pentakosiomedimnus whose income was exactly 500 
drachms (the minimum quahfication of his class), stood rated in 
the schedule for a taxable propeity of 6000 drachms or one talent, 
being twelve times his mcome — ^if his annual income were 1000 
drachms, he would stand rated for 12,000 drachms or two talents, 
being the same propoi*tion of income to rat^lile capital But 
when we pass to the second class, Horsemen or knights, the 

raduated changed. The Horseman 

imbSiSf ti possessing an income of just 300 drachms (or 300 
SS^tSee would stand rated for 3000 drachms, or ten 

richest times his real income, and so in the same proportion 
for any income above 300 and below 600. Again, in 
other^^^ the third class, or below 300, the proportion is a second 
time altere<^-the Zeugite possessing exactly 200 
drachms of mcome was rated upon a still lower calculation, at 1000 
drachms, or a sum equal to five times his income ; and all incomes 
of this class (between 200 and 300 drachms) would in like manner 
be multiplied by five in order to obtain the amount of rateable 
capital Upon these respective sums of scheduled capital, all 
direct taxation was levied. If the state required one per cent, of 
direct tax, the poorest Pentakosiomedimnus would pay (upon 
6000 drachms) 60 drachms : the poorest Hippeus would pay 
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(upon 3000 drachms) 30 ; tlie poorest Zeugite would pay (upon 
1000 duichms) 10 drachms. And thus this mode of assessment 
would opeiate like a graduated income-tax, looking at it in 
reference to the three different classes — but as an equal income-tax, 
looking at it in reference to the different individuals comprised in 
one and the same class.^ 

All persons in the state whose annual income amounted to less 
than 200 medinmi or drachms were placed in the fourth class, 
and they mubt have constituted the large majority of the 
community. They were not liable to any direct taxation, and 
perhaps were not at first even entered upon the taxable schedule, 
more especially as we do not know that any taxes were actually 
levied upon this schedule durmg the Solonian times. It is said 
that they were all called Th^tes, but this appellation is not well 


iThe excellent explanation of the 
Solonian (rtfiiQfxa) pioporty-schedule 
and j^aduated oualitication, first given 
by B^oeckh m nis Staatshaushaltung 
der Athener (b iii c. 6), has elucidated 
a subieot which was, before him, 
nothing but daikness and mystery. 
The statement of Pollux (vm ISO), 

g iven in V 017 loose language, had been, 
efore Boeckh, enonoously appre- 
hended avjjAicTKOV els rb 8yjfi6<noVy does 
not mean the sums which the Pon- 
takosiomedimnus, the Hippeus, or the 
Zeugito, actuallj/ paid to the state, but 
the sums for which each was rated, or 
which each was liable to pay if called 
upon . of course tho state does not call 
for the uehole of a man's rated property, 
but exacts an equal proporuou of it 
from each. 

On one point I cannot concur with 
Boeckh He fixes the pecuniary quali- 
fication of the thud class, or Zeugites, 
at 160 drachms, not at 200 Au the 
positive tostimomes (as he himself 
aRows, p. 81) agree in fixmg 200, and 
not 160 ; and the inference drawn from 
the old law, quoted in DemosthenOs 
(cent Makartat p 1067) is too un- 
certain to outweigh this concurrence of 
authorities 

Moreover, the whole Solonian sche- 
dule becomes clearer and more symmo- 
tncal if we adhere to the statement of 
200 drachms, and not 150, as the lowest 
scale of Zeugite income ; for the sche- 
duled capital IS then, in all the three 
scales, a definite and exact multiple of 
the income letumed— >m the richest 


class it is twelve times— in the middle 
class, ten times— m the poorest, five 
times the income. But this corres- 
pondence ceases, if we adopt the sup- 
position of Boeckh, that the lowest 
Zeugite mcome was 150 drachms ; for 
the sum of 1000 diachms (at which the 
lowest Zeugite was ratod in the sche- 
dule) is no exact multiple of 160 
drachms In oidei to evade this dififi- 
culty, Boeckh employs a way both 
roundabout and including nice frac- 
tions; he thinks that the income of 
each was converted into capital by 
multiplying by twelve, and that in the 
case of the richest class, or Pentako- 
siomedimm, the tohoU sum so obtained 
was entered in the schedule— m tho 
case of the second class, or Hippeis, 
five-sixths of the sum— and in the case 
of the third clabs, or Zeugites, five- 
ninths of the sum. Now this piocess 
seems to me rather complicated, and 
the employment of a fraction such as 
ftve-mnths (both difficult and not much 
above the simple fraction of one-half) 
very improbable * moreover Boeokb’s 
own table (p. 41) gives fractional sums 
in the thim class, when none appear 
in the first or second. 

Such objections, of course, would 
not be admissible, if there was any 
positive ev.dence to prove the point. 
But in this case they are in harmony 
with aR the positive evidence, and are 
amply sufficient (in my judgment) to 
countervail the presumption arising 
from the old law on wnich Boeckh 
relies. 
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sustained, and cannot be admitted : the fourth compartment in 
the descending scale was indeed termed the Thetic census, 
because it contained all the Thetes, and because most of its 
members were of that humble desciiption ; but it is not con- 
ceivable that a proprietor whose land yielded to him a clear 
annual return of 100, 120, 140, or 180 drachms, could ever have 
been designated by that name.i 

Such were the divisions m the political scale established by 
Admea- Sol6n, called by Aristotle a Timocracy, in which the 
rights, honours, functions, and liabilities of the 
measured out according to the assessed 
according property of each The highest honours of the state— 

scaJ^^ that is, the places of the nine archons annually 

Timocracy ehosen, as well as those in the senate of Areopagus, 
into which the past archons always entered— perhaps also the 
posts of Prytanes of the Naukrari — ^were reserved for the first 
class : the poor Eupatrids became ineligible, while rich men not 
Eupatrids were admitted. Other posts of inferior distinction 
were filled by the second and third classes, who were moreover 
bound to military service, the one on horseback, the other as 
heavy-armed soldiers on foot. Moreover, the Liturgies of the 
state, as they were called— unpaid functions such as the 
tnerarchy, chorggy, gymnasiarohy, &c., which entailed expense 
and trouble on the holder of them — ^weie distributed in some 
way or other between the members of the three classes, though 

do not know how the distribution was made in these early 
times. On the other hand, the members of the fourth or lowest 
class wer^ dis(iual]fied from holding any individual office of 
dignity. They performed no liUiigies, served in case of war only 
As light-armed or with a panoply provided by the state, and paid 
nothing to the direct property-tax or Eisphora. It would be 
incorrect to say that they paid no taxes, for indirect taxe^ such 


1 See Boeckh, Staatshausheltung 
dei Athener, v,t supya. Pollux gives 
an Inscription deaenbing Aniheimfin 
son of Dipbilns, — ©tjTtKov owl riKoxts 
imrds* Afietxpdiitvoi, The word reKetv 
does not necessarily mean actual pay- 
ment, but ''the being mcluded m a 
class with a certain aggregate of duties 
and liabilities/'— equivalent to cemeri 


(Boeckh, p 86) 

Plato m nis treatise De Legibus 
admits a quadripartite census of 
citizens, according to more or less of 
property jXegg v. p. 744; vi. p. 766). 
Compare Tittmann, u-nechischeBtaats- 
verfassungen, p 048, 668 ; K. F. Her- 
mann, Lelirbuch der Gr. Staatsalt. 
1 108. 
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as duties on imports, fell tipon them in common with the rest ; 
and we must recollect that these latter were, throughout a long 
period of Athenian history, in steady operation, while the direct 
taxes were only levied on rare occasions. 

But though this fourth class, constituting the great numerical 
majority of the free people, were shut out from fourth or 
individual office, their collective importance was in 
another way greatly increased. They were invested exercised 
with the right of choosing the annual archons, out of 
the class of Pentakosioinedimni : and what was of assembly— 

^ CllOS0 

more importance still, the archons and the magistrates gistrates 
generally, after their year of office, instead of being them to^ 
accountable to the senate of Areopagus, were made acw^t- 
formally accountable to the public assembly sitting ^ ^ 

in judgment upon their past conduct. They might be impeached 
and called upon to defend themselves, punished in case of mis- 
behaviour, and debarred from the usual honour of a seat in the 
senate of Areopagus. 

Had the public assembly been called upon to act alone without 
aid or guidance, this accountability would have proved pro-bou- 
only nominal But Soldn converted it into a reality 
by another new institution, which will hereafter be sidering 
found of great moment in the working out of the 
Athenian democracy. He created the pro-bouleutio E[>^ndred. 
or pre-considenng senate, with intimate and espeeial reference to 
the public assembly — ^to prepare matters for its discussion, to 
convoke and superintend its meetings, and to ensure the execution 
of its decrees. The senate, as first constituted by Sol6n, comprised 
400 members, taken in equal proportions from the four tribes, — 
not chosen by lot (as they will be found to be in the more 
advanced stage of the democracy), but elected by the people, in 
the same way as the archons then were, — ^persons of the fourth or 
poorest class of the census, though contributing to elect, not being 
themselves eligible. 

But while Sol6n thus created the new pre-considering senate, 
identified with and subsidiary to the popular assembly, he 
manifested no jealousy of the pre-existing Areopagitic senate of 
senate. On the contrary, he enlarged its powers, 
gave to it an ample supervision over the execution of eniaiged. 
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the laws generally, and imposed upon it the censonal duly of 
inspecting the lives and occupation of the citizens, as well as of 
punishing men of idle and dissolute habits. He was himself, as 
past archon, a member of this ancient senate, and he is said to 
have contemplated that by means of the two senates, the state 
would be held fast, as it were with a double anchor, agamst all 
shocks and storms.^ 

Such are the only new political institutions (apart from the 
laws to be noticed presently) which there are grounds for ascrib- 
ing to SolOn, when we take proper care to discriminate what 
really belongs to Sol6n and his age, from the Athenian constitu- 
Confusion ^ afterwards remodelled. It has been a practice 

frequently common With many able expositors of Grecian affairs, 
tw™ So- followed partly even by Dr. Thiilwall,^ to con- 

^ nect the name of Solon with the whole political and 

Fonian^- judicial state of Athens as it stood between the age of 
stiitations. Perikl^s and that of Demosthenes, — ^the regulations of 
the senate of fiv^ hundred, the numerous public dikasts or jurors 
taken by lot from the people, as well as the body annually 
selected for law-revision, and called Nomothets, and the prosecu- 
tion (called the Graphs Paranomdn) open to be instituted against 
the proposer of any measure illegal, unconstitutional or dangerous. 
There is indeed some countenance for this confusion between 
Loose Ian- Solonian and post-Solonian Athens, in the usage of the 

orators themselves. For Demosthenes and iEschin^s 
orators on employ the name of SolOn in a very loose manner, and 
this point ^ author of institutions belonging 

evidently to a later age : for example, the striking and characteris- 
tic oath of the Heliaatic jurors, which DemosthenSs® ascribes to 

1 Plutarch, SolCnj^lS, 19, 28 ; Philo- the legislation of Sol6n, keeps duly in 
chorus, Pra«. 60, ed Didot. Athen«ns, view the material difference between 
Iv. p 168 , valer. Masnm ii 6 Athens as constituted by Sol6n, and 

^Menrsius, Sol6n2P(M«im: Si^onius, Athens as it came to be after Kleis- 
De Bepubl Athen. i. p $9 (though in theilOs ; but he presumes a closer ana- 
some passages he makes a marked dis- logy between the Eoman patricians 
tinotion between the time before and and the Athenian Eupatridee we 
after KleisthenSs, p 28) See Wachs- are entitled to count upon, 
muth, Helleuische Alterthumskunde, » Demosthen. cont. Timokrat p.746. 

voL i. sect 46, 47 ; Tittman, Gnechische ^sebinds asenbes this oath to o voijm - 
Staatsverfassnngen, p. 146 ; Platner, (c Ktesiphon p 889). 

Der Attisohe Prozess, book n. ch. 6, Dr. Thirlwall notices the oath as 
p. 28—88* Dr. Thirlwall, History of prescribed by Sol6n (History of Greece, 
Greece, voL u oh ad. p. 46—67. vol ii, ch xi, p. 47) 

Niebnhr, in his brief allusions to So again DemosthenOsand^schinds, 
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Sol6n, proclaims itself m many ways as belonging to the age after 
KleistbenSs, especially by the mention of the senate of five 
hundred, and not of four hundred Among the citizens who 
served as jurors or dikasts, Sol6n was venerated generally as the 
author of the Athenian laws. An orator therefoie might well 
employ his name for the purpose of emphasis, without provoking 
any critical inquiry whether the paiticular institution, which he 
happened to be then impressing upon his audience, belonged 
really to Sol6n himself or to the subsequent periods. Many of 
those institutions, which Dr. Thirlwall mentions in conjunction 
with the name of Sol6n, are among the last refinements and 


in tile oiation against Leptm^s (c 21, 

486) and against Timoliat p 70b, 
07—conipaie JEschin. c Ktesiph p 
429— in commenting npon the formali- 
ties enjoined for repealing an eiiating 
law and enacting a new one, while 
ascribing the whole to Soldn— say, 
among other things, that SolOn 
directed the propo&ei “to post up his 
project of law before the Bponymi” 
{eKiiilpai Trpoardev rSiv ’Eirwmljawv) . nOW 
the Eponymi were (the statues of) the 
heroes from whom the ten Kleiathenean 
tribes diew their names, and the law 
making mention of these statues pro- 
claims itself as of a date subsequent to 
KleisthenOs Even the law defining 
the treatment of the condemned mur- 
derer who returned from exile, which 
both Demosthenes and Doxopater (ap 
Walz Collect Rhetor, vol. n p 223) 
call a law of Drake, is really later than 
Soldn, as may be seen by its mention 
of the (Demosth, cent. Anstok. p 
629) 

AndokidSs is not less liberal in his 
employment of the name of Soldn (see 
Orat 1 . De Mystenis, p. 18), where he 
cites as a law of Soldn an enactment 
which contains the mention of the 
tnbe .Mantis and the senate of five 
hundred (o>»viously therefore subse- 
quent to the revolution of Kleisthends), 
besides other matters which prove it to 
have been passed even subsequent to 
the oligarchical revolution of the four 
hundred, towards the close of the Pe- 
loponnesian war The Prytanes, the 
Proedn, and the division of the year 
mto ten portions of time, each called 
by the name of a prytawy— so inter- 
woven with all the public proceedings 
of Athens— do not belong to the Solo- 
man Athens, but to Athens as it 


stood after the ten tubes of Kleis- 
then6s. 

Schdmann maintains emphatically, 
that the bwom Nomothetas as they 
stood in the days of Demosthonfis were 
instituted by Soldn , but he admits at 
the same time that the allubions of the 
oratois to this institution include both 
wolds and matters essentially post-So- 
lonian, so that modifications subse- 
quent to Soldn must have been mtio- 
duced This admission seems to me 
fatal to the cogency of his proof . see 
Schomaim, De Comitiis, ch vii p 26d 
—208 , and the same author, Antiq J. 
P Att sect xxxii. His opinion is 
shared by K F Hermann, Lehrbuch 
der Griech Staatsalterth sect 131 > 
and Platner, Attischer Prozess, vol u. 

p.88 

Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum p 2, 
remarks upon the laxity with wluoh. 
the orators use the name of Soldn* 
“ Oratores Solonis nomine smpe utun- 
tur, ubi ommno legislatorem quem- 
quam significare volunt, etiamsi a 
Solone ipso lex lata non est*’. Her- 
mann Schelling, in his Dissertation 
de Soloms Lepbus ap. Oratt. Attic. 
(Berlin, 1842), has collected and dis- 
cussed the references to Soldn and to 
his laws in the orators He controverts 
the opinion just cited from Meier, but 
upon arguments no way satisfactory 
to me (p 6—8) , the more so as he him- 
self admits tnat the dialect in which 
the Solonian laws appear m the cita- 
tion of the orators can never have been 
the onginal dialect of Soldn himself 
(p. 3—5), and makes also substantially 
the same admission as Schomann, m 
regard to the presence of p^ost-Soloman 
matters m the supposed Solonian law 
(p 28-27). 
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elaborations of the democratical mind of Athens — gradually 
prepared, doubtless, during the interval between Kleisthen^ and 
Peiikl^s, but not brought into full operation until the period of 
the latter (460—429 bo) For it is hardly possible to conceive 
these numerous dikasteries and assembbes in regular, frequent, 
and long standing operation, without an assured payment to the 
dikasts who composed them. Kow such payment first began to 
be made about the time of Perikl6s, if not by his actual proposi- 
tion and Demosthenes had good reason for contending that if 
it were suspended, the judicial as well as the administrative 
system of Athens would at once fall to pieces .2 It would be a 
marvel, such as nothing short of strong direct evidence would 
justify us in believing, that m an age when even paitial demo- 
cracy was yet untried, Sol6n should conceive the idea of such 
mstitutions ; it would be a marvel still greater that 
the half-emancipated Thetes and small proprietors, for 
whom he legislated— yet trembling under the rod of 
the Eupatrid ai chons, and utterly inexperienced in 
collective business — should have been found suddenly 
competent to fulfil these ascendant functions, such as 
the citizens of conquering Athens in the days of Penkl^ — ^full of 
the sentiment of force and actively identifying themselves with 
the dignity of their community— became gradually competent, 
and not more than comj^etent, to exercise with effect. To suppose 
that SolCn contemplated and provided for the periodical revision 
of his laws by establishing a Nomothetic jury or dikastery, such 
as that which we find in operation during the time of Demosthenes, 
would be at variance (in my judgment) with any reasonable 
estimate either of the man or of the age. Herodotus says that 
Sol6n, having exacted from the Athenians solemn oaths that th&y 
would not rescind any of his laws for ten years, quitted Athens 
for that period, in order that he might not he compelled to rescind 
them himself : Plutarch informs us that he gave to his laws force 
for a century absolute.® Sol6n himself, and Drako before him, 
had been lawgivers evoked and empowered by the special emer- 

iSee BowKti, Public Economy of sUerodot. i. 29; Plutarch, SolCn, 
Ath^s, book 11 . e. 16 c 26 Aulns Gellius affirms that the 

^Demosthen. cent. Jimokrat e 26, Athenians swore under strong religious 
p 7S1 ; compare AnstophanSs, Ekkle- penalties to observe them for ever Oi. 
siazus. 302. 12). 


Soldn 
never con- 
templated 
the futiue 
change or 
revision 
of Ins 
own laws. 
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gency of the times ; the idea of a frequent revision of laws, by a 
body of lot-selected dikasts, belongs to a far more advanced age, 
and could not well have been present to the minds of either. The 
wooden rollers of Sol6n, like the tables of the Eoman decemvirs,^ 
were doubtless intended as a per man ent “fons omnis publici 
privatique juris”. 

If we examine the facts of the case, we shall see that nothing 
more than the bare foundation of the democracy of 
Athens as it stood in the time of Perikl^s, can reason- 
ably be asciibed to Sol6n. “ I gave to the people the A^e- 
(Solon says m one of his short remaining fragments^) but" 
as much strength as sufficed for their needs, without bis institu- 
either enlarging or diminishing their dignity : for Sot^emo- 
those too who possessed power and were noted for ®^ticai 
wealth, I took caie that no unworthy treatment should be reserved. 
I stood with the sti'ong shield cast over both parties, so as not to 
allow an unjust triumph to either.” Again, Aiistotle tells us 
that Sol6n bestowed upon the people as much power as was 
indispensable, but no more :* the power to elect their magistrates 
and hold them to accountability : if the people had had less than 
this, they could not have been expected to remain tranquil — ^they 


1 Livy, ili 34. 

2 Solon, Fiagm. ii. 8, ed. Sobnei- 
dewin .— 


fiiv yip SSuKa T6<rov Kparos, 5<r<roy 

iirapKci, 

Tcjaijs OVT* wf>eX(bVt ovt* eirope^a/wvos • 
01 S’ ttlxov SiivaiJi.iv Kal xp-fiis.a<rt.v ^craj/ 
ayijTol, 

Kal rots i<f>pa<raft,riv paiSw ootKCs 
''Eonjv fi* afjLtpifiaXoiv Kparepbv oroKOs 
^orepoto'i, 

Nwc^v S’ ovK tiacr’ ovScrepovs aSCKu^, 


The reading ivapKtl in the first line 
is not univeraally approved: Brunck 
adopts «irap/c«stv, vvhich Niebuhr 
approves. The latter construes it to 
mean— “I gave to the people only so 
much power as could not be mthheld 
from them*'. (Rom Geschichte, t. u. 
p. 846, 2nd ed 5 Takmg the first two 
lines together, I thmk Niebuhr's mean- 
ing is substantially correct, though I 
me a more literal translation myself. 
Sol6n seems to he vindicating himself 
against the reproach of having been 
too democratical, which was doubtless 
addressed to him m every variety of 


UUi^ Ultimo, 

^ ^ Aristot. Foht ii 9, 4. 'Ewel '2,6X<av 
y* «otKe avayKaiOTon/jv aTroSiSovau, 
oijp-tf Siivafiivt rh ras apxas atpeio-dai xat 
eyOvveiv fjvtjSi yip rwirow Kvp( 0 $ S>v 6 
Syjfiof, SovAos av etij Kal nokipiiK, 

In this passage respecting Soldn 
(containmg sections 2, 3, 4 of the 
edition of M. Barth41emy St. Hfiaiie) 
Anstotle first gives the opinion of 
certain critics who praised Sol6n, with 
the reasons upon which it is founded , 
next, the opmiou of certain cntics 
who blamed him, with thw reasons , 
tliirdly, his own judgment. The first 
of these three coutams sect. 2 
(from S’ <wot, down to ri 

8LKa<nipi(L wotijeraff U iravrtav). The 
second contains the grater part of 
S^t. 3 (from Alb Kal J^ept^oprai rive; 
avr^, down to vvv Si/jfji.oKpa.rCav\ 
The remainder is his own judgment. 
I notice this, because sections 2 and 8 
are not to be taken as the opinion of 
Anstotle himself, but of those upon 
whom he was commentmg, who con- 
sidered Soldn as the author of the 
dikasteries selected by lot. 
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would have been in slavery and hostile to the constitution. Not 
less distinctly does Herodotus spealr, when he describes the 
revolution subsequently opeiated by Kleisthen^s—the latter (he 
tells us) found “the Athenian people excluded from everything”.^ 
These passages seem positively to contradict the supposition, in 
itself sufficiently improbable, that Solon is the author of the 
peculiar democratical institutions of Athens, such as the constant 
and numerous dikasts for judicial trials and revision of laws. 
The genuine and forward democratical movement of Athens 
begins only with Kleisthen§s, fiom the moment when that dis- 
tinguished Alkmae6nid, either spontaneously or from finding 
himself worsted in his party strife with Isagoras, purchased by 
laige popular concessions the hearty co-operation of the multitude 
under very dangerous circumstances. While Sol6n, m his own 
statement as well as in that of Aristotle, gave to the people as 
much power as was strictly needful, but no more — Kleisthen^s 
(to use the significant phrase of Herodotus), “ being vanquished 
in the party contest with his nval, took thejpeople into^(irtneTship^\^ 
It was, thus, to the interests of the weaker section, in a strife of 
contending nobles, that the Athenian people owed their first 
admission to political ascendency— m part, at least, to this cause, 
though the proceedings of KleisthenSs mdicate a hearty and spon- 
taneous poi)ular sentiment. But such constitutional admission of 
the people would not have been so astonishmgly fruitful in 
positive results, if the course of public events for the half century 
after KleibthenGs had not been such as to stimulate most power- 
fully their energy, their self-reliance, their mutual sympathies^ 
and their ambition. I shall recount in a future chapter these 
historical causes, which, acting upon the Atheman 
Athenian character, gave such efficiency and expansion to the 
great democratical impulse communicated by Kleis- 
Kleisthenfis. thenGs : at present it is enough to remark that that im- 
pulse commences properly with JKleisthenGs, and not with SolCn. 


1 Herodot. V. 69, rbv *A$rivaC<av Sijjui.ov, 
wp4rvpoy &Traa’fJL«vou irdvraiv, &0. 

^ Herodot v 06—60. Ovrot ol aySpes 
(KleisthenOs and Isadoras) ia'Ta<r£a<rav 
irepi Svvdfuog* eo'ff'OviMevos Se 6 
Bivv)9 rov Brifiov TrpocrtreupL^erai* . . . 

. ^ '‘Us ydp t)^ rhy 'kfii\von.(av BiffMVf 
jrpQTepou drrtitcrtAeyoy irdvriaVt t6t« irphi 


rr}v iuvrov irpotreflijicaTO, (KlelsthenCs) 
ra? iMrw6iM.<rt . . . . {Jv 

Tbv e^/btov irpoaOiftevoi^ TroWtp KanJirepde 
rS>v dvTLtrTacrt.oiTeiav. 

As to the marked democratical 
tendency of the proceedings of Kleis- 
thenOs, see Aristoi Poht. vi. 2 , 11 , iii. 
1 , 10 . 
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But tlie Solonian constitution, though only the foundation, was 
yet the indispensable loundation, of the subsequent democracy. 
And if the discontents of the miseiable Athenian population, 
instead of experiencing his disinterested and healing management, 
had fallen at once into the hands of selhsh power-seeheis like 
Kyl6n or Peisistratus — the memorable expansion of the Athenian 
mind during the ensuing century would never have taken place, 
and the whole subsequent history of Greece would probably have 
taken a different course. Soldn left the essential powers of the 
state still in the hands of the oligarchy. The party combats (to 
be recounted hereafter) between Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and 
MegaklSs, thirty years after his legislation, which ended in the 
despotism of Peisistratus, will appear to be of the same purely 
oligarchical character as they had been before Solon was appointed 
arch on. But the oligarchy which he established was very 
different from the unmitigated oligarchy which he found, so 
teeming with oppression and so destitute ol ledress, as his own 
poems testify. 

It was he who first gave both to the citizens of middling 
liroperty and to the general mass a locus standi 
against the Eupati ids. He enabled the people partially goveinmeat 
to protect themselves, and familiarized them with the 
idea of protecting themselves, by the peaceful exercise 
of a constitutional franchise. The new force, through 
which this protection was earned into effect, was the public 
assembly called Helisea,^ regularized and aimed with enlarged 


1 Lysias cont ^eomnest A. c 6, 
S67, who gives €ai/ irfioo'Tifji.rfaji ^ 
'HAiaca as a Solonian phrase ; though 
we aie led to doubt whethei Sol6n can 
ever have employed it, when we find 
Pollux (vii. 6, 22) distinctly stating that 
8ol0n used the woid iitalrt.a. to signify 
what the orators called wpoori/unjiuiaTa 
The oiiginal and proper meaning 
of the woid 'HAtata is, the public 
assembly (see Tittmann, ( I nech. Staats- 
verlasB pp 216— 21 C) m subsequent 
times we find it signiiying at Athens — 
1 The aggiegate of 0000 dikasts chosen 
by lot annually and sworn, or the 
assembled people considered as exer- 
cising judicial functions , 2 Each of 
the hOiiaiate fiactionB into which this 
aggregate body was in practice sub- 


divided for actual judicial business. 
’E>cKAijorta became the term for the 
public deliberative assembly properly 
so called, which could never be held 
on the same day that the dikastenes 
sat (Demosthen. cont Timokrat c 21, 
p 726)* every dikasteiy is in fact 
always addressed as if it were the 
assembled people engaged in a specific 
du^. 

I imagine the term 'HAtaia in the 
time of SolOn to have been used in its 
onginal meaning— the public assembly, 
perhaps with the implication of em- 
ployment m judicial piocoeding. The 
fixed number of (JOOO does not date 
befoie the time of Kleihthenfs, because 
It 18 essentially connected with the ten 
tribe.'> while tho subdivision of this 
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preiogatives and faith er strengthened by its indispensable ally — 
the pro-boiilentic or pre-considering senate. Under the Solonian 
constitution, this force was merely secondary and defensive, bnt 
after the renovation of lUeisthenls it became paiamonnt and 
sovereign. It branched out gradually into those numerous 
popular dikasteries which so powerfully modified both public and 
private Athenian life, drew to itself the undivided reverence and 
submission of the people, and by degrees lendered the single 
magistracies essentially subordmate fnnctions. The popular 
assembly, as constituted by Soldn, appearmg in modified efficiency 
and trained to the office of reviewing and judging the general 
conduct of a past magistrate-forms the mtermediate stage 
between the passive Homeric agora, and those omnipotent assem- 
blies and dikasteries which listened to PeriklSs or Demosthenis. 
Compared with these last, it has in it but a faint streak of 
democracy — and so, it naturally appeared to Aristotle, who wrote 
with a practical experience of Athens in the time of the orators , 
but compared with the first, or with the ante-Solonian constitution 
of Attica, it must doubtless have appeared a concession eminently 
democratical. To impose upon the Eupatrid archon the necessity 
of being elected, or put upon his trial of after-aecountability, by 
the mUU of freemen (such would be the phrase in Eupatrid 
society), would be a bitter humiliation to those among whom it 
was first intioduced ; for we must recollect that this was the most 
extensive scheme of constitutional reform yet propounded in 
Greece, and that despots and oligarchies shared between them at 
that time the whole Grecian world. As it appears that Sol6n, 
while constituting the popular assembly with its pro-bouleutLc 
senate, had no jealousy of the senate of Areopagus, and mdeed 
even enlarged its powers — we may infer that his grand object 
was, not to weaken the oligarchy generally, hut to improve the 
administration and to repress the misconduct and irregularities 
of the individual archons ; and that too, not by diminishing their 
powers, but by making some degree of popularity the condition 
both of their entry into office, and of their safety or honour 
after it 

body of 6000 Into various bodies of after the first reforms of Kleisthou^s. 
jurors for differeut courts and purposes I shall revert to this point Avheu I touch 
did not commence, probably, until upon the latter and his times. 
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It is, in my judgment, a mistake to suppose that Sol6n trans- 
ferred the judicial power of the archons to a popular 
dikastery. These magistrates still continued self- stiilcon-^^ 
acting judges, deciding and condemning without S^^udpres 
appeal — ^not mere presidents of an assembled jury, as 
they afterwards came to be durmg the next century^ otKi^- 
For the general e^^ercise of such, power they were 
accountable after their year of office Such accountability was 
the security against abuse — a very insufficient security, yet not 
wholly inoperative. It will be seen however presently that these 
archons, though strong to coerce, and perhaps to oppress, small 
and poor men, had no means of keeping down rebellious nobles 
of their own rank, such as Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megakl^s, 
each with his armed followers. When we compare the drawn 
swords of these ambitious competitois, ending in the despotism 
of one of them, with the vehement parliamentary strife between 
Themistokles and AristeidSs after waids, peaceably decided by the 
vote of the sovereign people and never disturbing the public 
tianquillity— we shall see that the democracy of the ensumg 
century fulfilled the conditions of order, as well as of pi ogress, 
better than the Solonian constitution. 

To distinguish this Solonian constitution from the democracy 
which followed it, is essential to a due comprehension of the 
progiess of the Greek mind, and especially of Athenian affairs. 
That democracy was achieved by giadual steps, which will be 


1 The fstatoment of Plutarch, that 
SolOn gave an appeal from the decision 
of the aichon to the judgment of the 
popular dikastoiy (i’lutaich, SolCn, 18), 
IS distiustod by most of the expositois, 
though Dr Thirhiall seems to admit 
it, justifying it by the analogy of the 
Epnetfe or judges of aiipeal constituted 
by Diako (Ilist. of Greece, vol. ii oh 
xL p. 46) 

To me it appeal s that the Dmkonian 
Ephetse were not loallv judges m 
appeal, but be that as it may, the 
suppobition of an appeal from the 
juagmeut of the archou is inconsistent 
with the known comse of Attic pro- 
cedure, and has apparently arisen m 
Plutaich’s mmd from contusion wjlIi 
the Roman provoeatio. which really 
was an appeal from the judgment of 
the consul to that of the people. 
Plutarch’s compai'ison of Soldu with 
2 - 


Pnblicola leads to this suspicion — 

Kat rots <f>tvyov(ri. iirLh.aKblirBat. 

Tov Srjixov, uarirtp 6 USoAtuv roiis SiKaarafy 

eScuKt (Publicola) The Atheman at chon 
was fill fit a judge without appeal , and 
afterwards, ceasing to be a judge, he 
became piesident of a dikabtoiy, pei- 
foiming only those piepamtory stops 
which 01 ought the case to an issue tit 
foi decision , l)ut he does not seem ever 
to have been a judge subject to appeal. 

It IS baldly just to Plutaich to 
make him responsible for the absuid 
remark that soldu lenderod his laws 
intentionally obscure, m order that the 
dikasts might have mure to do and 
greater power. He gives the remark, 
mmsolf, only with the saving expression 
\eyertu, it is said” ; and we may well 
doubt whether it was ever seriously 
intended even by its author, whoever 
he may have been, 

■32 
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hereafter described, Demosthenes and JEsclnnes lived under it 
as a system consummated and in full activity, when 
c^ges the stages of its previous growth were no longer 
SiSsnian u^^^-tter of exact memory ; and the dikasts then assem- 
coustitution bled m judgment were pleased to hear their constitu- 
tion associated with the names either of Sol6n or of 
SeSood^ Theseus. Their inquisitive contemporary Aristotle 
byAnstotle, was not thus misled : but even common-place Athen- 
feit ians of the century preceding would have escaped the 

duim<?the delusion. Tor duiing the whole course of the 

timeS democratical movement from the Persian invasion 
Penkl^s. ^own to the Peloponnesian war, and especially during 
the changes proposed by Perikl^s and Ephialtds, there was always 
a strenuous party of resistance, who would not suffer the people 
to forget that they had abeady forsaken, and were on the point 
of forsaking still more, the orbit marked out by Sol6n. The 
illustrious Perikl^s underwent innumerable attacks both from the 
orators in the assembly and from the comic writers in the theatre. 
And among these sarcasms on the political tendencies of the day, 
we are probably to number the complaint, breathed by the poet 
Kratinus, of the desuetude into which both Sol6n and Drako had- 
fallen — “ I swear (said he in a fragment of one of his comedies) 
by Sol6n and Drako, whose wooden tablets (of laws) are now 
employed by people to roast their barley The laws of Sol6n 
respecting penal offences, respecting inheritance and adoption, 
respecting the private relations generally, &c , remained for the 
most part in force ; his quadripartite census also continued, at 
least for financial purposes, until the archonship of Nausinikus in 
377 B.C. — so that Cicero and others might be warranted in 
affirming that his laws still prevailed at Athens : but his political 


1 Kratinus ap Plutarch. Soldn, 26 — 

npbs roO koI ApaKOvro^t oXtri 

vvy 

^pvyovtrtv ray Kdj(pv9 rais Kvp- 
fieoriy. 

IsokratSs praises the moderate 
democracy m early Athens, as com- 
pared with that under which he lived , 
hut in the Orat vu (Areopagitio.) he 
connects the former with the names of 
SolCn and KleisthenAs, while m the 
Orat XU (Panatbenaic ) he considers 
the former to have lasted from the 


days of Theseus to thoso of Sol6n and 
X^eibistiatus In this latter oration 
he dosciibes pretty exactly the power 
which the people possessed under the 
Solonian constitution,— rov ras apx®v 

Karaarqcrai xai KaB^lv 5£#tijv Trapd 

c^afiapTavovroiv, which coincides With 
the phrase of Aristotle— rdv apxds 

mm. .cfri¥\n/\aiTtflrn 


Toiif to be understood as the substantive 
of i^ap.aptav6vr(ou. 

Compare IsokraWs, Or. vii p. 143 
(p 192 Sek.) and p 160 (202 Bek.), and 
Orat. XU, p. 260—264 (361—366 Bek ). 
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and judicial arrangements tad undergone a revolution ^ not less 
complete and memorable than the character and spirit of the 
Athenian people generally. The choice, by way of lot, of archons 
•and other magistrates— and the distribution by lot of the geneial 
body of dikasts or jurors into pannels for judicial business — ^may 
be decidedly considered as not belonging to Sol6n, but adopted 
after the revolution of Kleisthengs ; ^ probably the choice of 
senators by lot also. The lot was a symptom of pronounced 
democratical spirit, such as we must not seek in the Solonian 
institutions. 

It IS not easy to make out distinctly what was the political 
position of the ancient Gentes and Phratries, as Sol6n Qentes and 
left them. The four tubes consisted altogether of 
gentes and phratries, insomuch that no one could be soionian 
included in any one of the tribes who was not also a ^o^i^sta- 
member of some gens and phratry. Now the new tusof 
pro-bouleutic or preconsidenng senate consisted of Eidudedm 
400 members, — 100 from each of the tribes : persons 
not included in any gens or phratry could therefore have had no 
access to it. The conditions of eligibihty were similar, according 
to ancient custom, foi the nme archons — of course, also, for the 
senate of Areopagus. So that there remained only the public 
assembly, in which an Atheman not a member of these tribes 
could take part : yet he was a citizen, since he could give his 
vote for archons and senators, and could take part in the annual 
decision of their accountability, besides being entitled to claim 
redress for wrong from tbe archons m his own person — ^while the 
alien could only do so through the intervention of an avouching 
-citizen or Prostat6s, It seems therefore that aU persons not 
included in the four tribes, whatever their grade or fortune might 
be, were on the same level m lespect to political privilege as the 
fourth and poorest class of the Solonian census. It has already 
been remarked, that even before the time of Sol6n, the nnmher of 
Athenians not included in the gentes or phratries was probably 
-considerable ; it tended to become greater and greater, since these 
bodies were close and xmexpansive, while the policy of the new 


1 Cicero, Or^. pro Sext Eoscio, c Dr Thirlwall, against Waohsmuth; 
^ i though he speaks with doubt (History 

3 This seems, to be the opinioa of of Greece, vol, li. ch. 11, p. 48, 2nd ed-J 
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lawgiver tended to invite industrious settlers from other parts of 
Greece to Athens. Such great and increasing inequality of 
pohtieal privilege helps to explain the weakness of the govern- 
ment in repelling the aggressions of Peisistratus, and exhibits the 
importance of the revolution afterwards wrought by Kleisthen^s, 
when he abolished (for all political purposes) the four old tribes, 
and created ten new comprehensive tribes in place of them. 

In regard to the regulations of the senate and the assembly of 
the people, as constituted by Soldn, we are altogether without 
information : nor is it safe to transfer to the Soloman constitution 
the infoii^ation, comparatively ample, which we possess respecting 
these bodies under the later democracy. 

The laws of Sol{5n were inscribed on wooden rollers and 
Laws of triangular tablets, in the species of writing called 

Sol6n Boustrophidon (lines alternating first from left to- 

right, and next fiom right to left, like the course of the plough- 
man), and preserved first in the Akropolis, subsequently in the 
Prytaneium. On the tablets, called Kyrbeis, were chiefiy 
commemorated the laws respecting sacred rites and sacrifices on 
the pillars or rollers, of which there were at least sixteen, were 
placed the regulations respecting matters profane. So small are 
the fragments which have come down to us, and so much has been 
ascribed to Sol6n by the orators which belongs redly to the 
subsequent times, that it is liardly possible to form any critical 
TheBrako- judgment respecting the legislation as a whole, or to 
about^^^ discover by what general principles or purposes he 
homicide was guided. 

thereat He left unchanged all the previous laws and prac- 
abrogated. respecting the crime of homicide, connected as 

they were intimately with the religious feelings of the people. 


1 Plutarch, Sol6n, 2S— 25. He par- '0 KdrtoOev v6iio9. Bekker, Anoedota, 
ticularly mentions the sixteenth p. 41 Ji. 

we learn also that the thir- What we read rospeotmfi; the amoves 
teenth ^<ov contained the eighth and the KiJp/Set? does not convey a clear 
law (c. 19): the twt‘nty-fhst law is idea of them Bosides Anstotlo, both 
alluded to in BaipokiatiOn, v. ’’Ort Seleukus and Bidymns are named as 
ot iroiTjToC having written common tat les expressly 

Some remnants of these woodeu about thorn (Plutarch, HolCn, i ; Suidas, 
rollers existed in the days of Plutarch v ’Opyewves ; compare also Mouisius, 
m the Athenian Prvtaneiwn See Sol6n,c24;Vit.An8totelisap.Wester- 
HarpokratiOn and Pho Lius, v, KiJp^as; mann Vitarum Scriptt. Gnec. p. 404), 
Anstot. mpL UoAiTPtwv, 86, ed. and the collection m Stephan. Thesaur, 
Neumann ; Euphorlun ap. Harpokrat. p 1095. 
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The laws of Drako on this subject^ therefore, remained, but on 
other subjects, according to Plutarch, they were altogether abro- 
gated : ^ there is however room for supposing that the repeal 
cannot have been so sweeping as this biographer leiiresents. 

The Solonian laws seem to have borne more or less upon all 
the great departments of human interest and duty. We find 
regulations political and religious, public and private, civil and 
criminal, commercial, agricultural, sumptuary, and dis- Multifa- 
ciplinaiian. Solon provides punishment for crimes ; JJjtero^’ 
lestncts the profession and status of the citizen, pre- Soi6n no 
scribes detailed rules for marriage as well as for 
burial, for the common use of springs and wells, and 
for the mutual interest of conterminous farmers in planting or 
hedging their properties. As far as we can judge from the 
impel feet manner in which his laws come before us, there does 
not seem to have been any attempt at a systematic order or 
•classification. Some of them ai’e mere general and vague 
•directions, while others again run into the extieme of sjieciality. 

By far the most important of all was the amendment of the 
law of debtor and creditor which has already been adverted to, 
and the abolition of the power of fathers and brothers to sell their 
daughters and sisters into slavery. The prohibition of all con- 
tracts on the secuiity of the body was itself sufficient to produce 
a vast improvement in the character and condition of the poorer 
population, — a result which seems to have been so sensibly 
obtained from the legislation of Solon, that Boeckh and some 
other eminent authors suppose him to have abolished villenage 
and conferred upon the poor tenants a property m their lands, 
annulling the seignorial rights of the landlord. But this opinion 
rests upon no positive evidence, nor are we warranted in ascribing 
to him any stronger measure in reference to the land than the 
-annulment of the previous mortages.^ 


1 Plutarch, SolOn, c. 17 ; Cyiill. cent. 
Julian V. p 160, ed. Rpanheim. The 
enumeration of the different admitted 
justifications for homicide, which we 
find m Lemosth. cont Anstokrat. p. 
687, seems rather too copious and 
systematic for the age of T)rako , it 
may have been amended by Sol6n, or 
perhaps in an age subsequent to SolOn. 


2 See Boeckh, Public Economy of the 
Athenians, book ni sect. 6. Tittmann 
(Qnechische Staatsverfass p 651) and 
others have supposed (from Anstot. 
Polit ii. 4, 4) that Sol6n enacted a law 
to limit the quantity of land which any 
individual citizen might acquire But 
the passage does not seem to me to bear 
out such ail opinion. 
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The first pillar of his laws contained a regulation respecting 
He pro- exportable produce. He forbade the exportation of 
produce of the Attic soil, except olive-oil alone, 
landed pro- And the sanction employed to enforce observance of 
law deserves notice, as an illustration of the 
except oil ideas of the tune — the arch on was bound, on pain of 
forfeiting 100 drachms, to pronounce solemn curses against every 
offender^ We are probably to take this prohibition in con- 
junction with other objects said to have been contemplated by 
Sol6n, especially the encouragement of artisans and manufacturers 
at Athens. Obseivmg (we are told) that many new immigrants 
were just then flocking into Attica to seek an establishment, in 
consequence of its greater security, he was anxious to turn them 
rather to manufacturing industry than to the cultivation of a soil 
naturally poor.® He forbade the granting of citizenship to any 
immigrants, except to such as had quitted irrevocably their 
former abodes, and come to Athens for the purpose of carrying on 
some industrious profession ; and in order to prevent idleness, he 
directed the senate of Areopagus to keep watch over the lives of 
the citizens generally, and punish every one who had no course 
of regular labour to support him. If a father had not taught his 
son some art or profession, Soldn relieved the son from all obliga- 
tion to maintain him in his old age. And it was to encourage 
the multiplication of these artisans, that he ensured, or sought to 
ensure, to the residents in Attica the exclusive right of buying 
and consuming all its landed produce except ohve-oil, which was 
raised in abundance more than sufficient for their wants. It was 
his wish that the trade with foreigners should be carried on by 
exporting the produce of aitisan labour, instead of the produce of 
land.® 


1 Plutarch, Sol6n, 24. The first law, 
however, is said to have related to the 
ensunug of a maintenance to wives and 
orphans (IlarpokratiCn, v, Stros) 

By a law of Athens (which marks 
itself out as belonging to the century 
after Soldn, by the fulness of its pro- 
visions and by the number of steps and 

up of aS? olive-tree in At^’ca was foi^ 
bidden, under a penalty of 200 drachms 
for each tree so destroyed— except for 
sacred purposes, or to the extent of two 


trees per annum for the convenience 
of tho propnetor (Demosthen. cont 
Makaibit. c 10, p. 1074) 

sPlutaich, Soldu, 22. rat? rix^a.i9 

irepiftBqKC 

8 Plutarch, Soldn, 22—24 According 
to Herodotus, Soldn had enacted that 
the authorities should punish every 
man with death who could not show a 
regular mode of industrious life (Herod, 
li. 177 , Diodor i. 77). 

So severe a punishment is not cred- 
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This commercial prohibition is founded on principles substan- 
tially similar to those which weie acted upon in The pi o- 
the early history of Enj^land, with reference both to of httie or 
corn and to wool, and in other European countries no eflFecfc. 
also. In so far as it was at all operative it tended to lessen the 
total quantity of produce raised upon the soil of Attica, and thus 
to keep the price of it from rismq, — a purpose less objectionable 
(if we assume that the legislator is to mteifere at all) than that of 
our late Com Laws, which were destined to prevent the price of 
grain from falling. But the law of SolCn must have been 
altogether inoperative, in reference to the great articles of human 
subsistence ; for Attica imported, both largely and constantly, 
gram and salt provisions, — ^probably also wool and flax for the 
spinning and weaving of the women, and certainly timber for 
building. Whethei the law was ever enforced with reference to 
figs and honey, may well be doubted ; at least these productions 
of Attica were in after-times generally consumed and celebrated 
throughout Greece. Probably also in the time of Sol6n, the 
silver-mines of Laureium had hardly begun to be worked : these 
afterwai'ds became highly productive, and furnished to Athens a 
commodity for foreign payments not less convenient than 
lucrative i 

It is interesting to notice the anxiety, both of Sol6n and of 
Drake, to enforce among their fellow-citizens industrious and self- 
maintaming habits ; ^ and we shall find the same sentiment pro- 
claimed by Pcnklos, at the time when Athenian power was at its 
maximum. Nor ought we to pass over this efirly manifestation m 
Attica of an opinion equitable and tolerant towards Encourage- 
sedentary industry, which in most other parts of Greece artisans and 
was regarded as comparatively dishonourable. The industry, 
general tone of Grecian sentunent recognised no occupations as per- 
fectly worthy of a free citizen except arms, agriculture, and athletic 
and musical exercises ; and the proceedings of the Spartans, who 


ible; nor is it Kkely that Sol6n bor- Meurahw, Roltn, c 17 ; and the ** Areo- 
rowed his idea from Egypt pagns ” of the same author, o. 8 and 9 ; 

According to Pollux (viSi. 6) idleness and Taylor, Lectt. ^siac cap 10. 
was punis’itid by athny (civil disfran- i XenophOn, De vectip:alibus, iii. 2. 
chisement) under Drake : under Sol6n, 2 Thucyd ix 40 (the funeral oration 
this punishment only took effect a^rainst delivered by^Penkl68)~/ea(, rb v4v«cr&at 
the person who had been convicted of ovx ofioKoy^Zv nvi altrxpovt ov 
it on three successive occasions See 6i(t<p9vyei,u aicrxtov 
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kept aloof even from agriculture and left it to their Helots, were 
admired, tlioagh they could not be copied, throughout most part 
of the Hellenic world. Even minds like Plato, Aristotle, and 
XenophCn concurred to a considerable extent in this feimg, 
which they justified on the ground that the sedentary life and 
unceasing house- woik of the artisan were inconsistent with 
military aptitude. The town-occujiations are usually described 
by a word which carries with it contemptuous ideas, and though 
recognised as indispensable to the existence of the city, are held 
suitable only for an inferior and semi-pnvileged order of citizens. 
This, the leceived sentiment among Greeks, as well as foreigners, 
found a strong and growing opposition at Athens, as I have 
already said — corroborated also by a similar feeling at Coiinth.^ 
The trade of Corinth, as well as of Challds in Euboea, was 
•extensive, at a time when that of Athens had scarce any existence. 
But while the despotism of Periander can hardly have failed to 
operate as a discouragement to industry at Corinth, the contem- 
poraneous legislation of Sol6n provided for traders and artisans a 
new home at Athens, gi\TLng the liist encouragement to that 
numerous town-population both m the city and in the Peirseeus, 
which we find actually residing there in the succeeding century. 
The multiplication of such town residents, both citizens and 
metics {i e. resident persons, not citizens, but enjoying an assured 
position and civil rights), was a capital fact in the onward march 
of Athens, since it determined not merely the extension of her 
“trade, hut also the pre-eminence of her naval force — and thus, as 
a farther consequence, lent extraordinary vigour to her democra- 
tical goveninient. It seems moreover to have been a departure 
from the primitive temper of Atticism, which tended both to 
cantonal residence and rural occupation. We have therefore the 
greater interest in noting the first mention of it as a consequence 
of the Solonian legislation. 

To Sol6n is first owing the admission of a power of testamentary 
bequest at Athens, in all cases in which a man had no legitimate 
■children. According to the pre-exi&ting custom, we may rather 

iHeroclot. ii 167—177; compare lamp-mnker, proves that if any maun- 
Xenophdn, (Economic, iv. 8. factuitr enga^red in politics, his party 

The unbounded derision, however, opponoiits found enough of the ola 
which Anstophands heaps upon Kledn sentiment remaining to turn it to good 
as a tanner, and upon Hyperbolus as a account against him 
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presume that if a deceased person left neither children^^^r 
blood relations, his property descended (as at Rome) power of 
to his gens and phratry.^ Throughout most rude 
states of society the power of willing is unknown, as quest— 
among the ancient Germans — ^among the Romans 
jirior to the twelve tables, — ^in the old laws of the Soibn, 
Hindus, 2 &c. Society limits a man’s interest or power of enjoy- 
ment to his life, and considers his relatives as having joint 
reversionary claims to his property, which take elfect, in certain 
deteiminate piopoitions, after his death. Such a view was the 
more likely to prevail at Athens, since the perpetuity of the 
family sacred rites, in which the children and near relatives 
partook of light, was considered by the Athenians as a matter of 
l)ublic as well as of 2 )rivate concern. Solon gave pei mission to 
every man dying without childien to bequeath his property by 
will as he should think fit ; and the testament was maintained 
unless it could be shown to have been procured by some compul- 
sion or impioper seduction. Speaking generally, this continued 
to be the law throughout the historical times of Athens. Sons, 
wherever there weie sons, succeeded to the property of their 
father in equal shares, with the obligation of giving out their 
sisters in marriage along with a certain dowry. If there were no 
sons, then the daughters succeeded, though the father might by 
will, wit/bin certain limits, determine the person to whom they 
should be married, with their rights of succession attached to 
them ; or might, with the consent of his daughters, make by will 
certain other arrangements about his property. A pei*son who 
had no children oi direct lineal descendants might bequeath his 
property at pleasure : if he died without a will, first his father, 
and then his brother or brother’s children, next his sister or 
sister’s children succeeded : if none such existed, then the 
cousins by the father’s side, next the cousins by the mother’s 
side, — the male line of descent having preference over the 
female. Such was the principle of the Solonian laws of suc- 
•cession, though the particulars are in several ways obscure and 

1 This seems the just meaning of the p. 83. 
words, cv rw toO redvr^Koro^ iSei 2 Tacitus, German, c 20 ; Halhed, 
ypT^fiara. k<m rov oIkov Kara^iv^w, for Preface to Gentoo Code, p. i. i£u ; 
that early day (Plutarch, Soldn, 21) . Mill’s History of British India, b. it 
compaie Meier, Be Gontilitate Attica, ch. iv, p 214. 
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doubtful^ Sol6n, it appears, was tbe first who gave power of 
superseding by testament the rights of agnates and gentiles to 
succession, — a proceeding in consonance with his plan of 
encouraging both industrious occupation and the conseq^uent 
multiplication of individual acquisitions ® 

It has been already mentioned that Solon forbade the sale of 
daughters or sisters into slavery by fathers or brothers ; 
relating a piohibition which shows how much females had 
to women, looked upon as articles of propei ty. And 

it would seem that before his time the violation of a free woman 
must have been punished at the discretion of the magistrates j 
for we aie told that he was the first who enacted a penalty of 
100 drachms against the offender, and 20 drachms against the 
seducer of a free woman.3 Moreover it is said that he forbade a 
bride when given in marriage to carry with her any personal 
ornaments and appurtenances, except to the extent of three robes 
and certain matters of furniture not very valuable.*^ Solon 
Regulations imposed upon women several restraints m 

abmib regard to proceeding at the obsequies of deceased 
funerals. relatives. He forbade profuse demonstrations of 
sorrow, singing of composed dirges, and costly sacrifices and 
contributions. He limited strictly the quantity of meat and 
drink admissible for tbe funeral banquet, and prohibited 
nocturnal exit, except in a car and with a light. It appears that 
both m Greece and Borne, the feelings of duty and affection on 
the part of surviving relatives prompted them to ruinous expense 
m a funeral, as well as to unmeasured effusions both of grief and 
conviviality; and the general necessity experienced for legal 
restriction is attested by tbe remark of Plutarch, that similar 


iSee the Dissertatioii of Bunsen, 
De Jure Hereditano Atheniensium, 

g > 28, 29; and Hermann Schellmg, 
e Solonis Legibus ap. Orat. Atticos, 
ch. xvii. 

The adopted son was not allowed 
to bequeath by will that property of 
which adoption had made him the 
possessor: if he left no legitimate 
children, the heirs at law of the 
adopter claimed it as of right (Demos- 
then. cont. Leochar. p. 1X00; cont. 
Stephan. B. p. 1183 , Bunsen, ut s-up, p. 


2 Plutarch, SolOn,^ 21, tA 
Kr^tt>o.ra, rStv ix6vr(»iv inoiyjtrev, 

9 According to ^schinOs (cont. 
Timarch pp 16—78), the punishment 
enacted by SolOn against the wpoct* 
ytovdj, or procurer, in such cases of 
seduction, was death. 

4 Plutarch, Soldn, 20. These 
were mdependent of the dowry of l^e 
bride, for which the husband, when 
he received it, commonly gave security, 
and repaid it in the event of hie wife's 
death: see Bunsen, De Jure Herod. 
Ath p. 48. 
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prolulDitions to those enacted by SolOn were likewise in force at 
Ins native town of Chseroneia.^ 

Other penal enactments of Solon are yet to he mentioned. He 
forbade absoliitelv evil speaking with respect to the About evil- 
dead He forbade it likewise with respect to the InTabulive 
living, either in a temple or before judges or archons, lajiguage 
or at any public festival— on pain of a forfeit of three drachms to- 
the person aggrieved, and two more to the public treasury. How 
mild the general character of his punishments was, may be judged 
by this law against foul language, not less than by the law before- 
mentioned against rape. Both the one and the other of these 
offences were much more severely dealt with under the subsequent 


law of democratical Athens. 


1 Plutaich, I e The Solonian re- 
stnctions on the subject of funeials 
were to a great degree copied in the 
twelve tables at Home see Cicero, 
De Legg. ii 23, 24. He esteems it a 
nght thing to put the rich and the 
poor on a level m lespect to funeial 
ceremonies Plato follows an opposite 
idea, and hunts the expense of funeials 
upon a graduated sCiile according to 
the census of the deceased (Legg xii. 
p ony) 

Douiosthenfis (cont Makartat p. 
1071) gives what ho calls the Solonian 
law on funerals, difterent fi om Plutarch 
on several points. 

TTngovomable excesses of grief 
among the female sex are sometimes 
mentioned in Grecian towns see the 
ixaviKhv ireVdo? among the Milesian 
women (Polyam vin 03): the Milesian 
women, however, had a tinge of Karian 
feeling 

Compare an instructive inscription 
recording a law of the Greek city of 
Gambreion in ASolio Asia Minor, 
wherein the dress, the proceedings, 
and the time of allowed mourning, for 
men, women, and children, who had 
lost their relatives, are strictly pie- 
senbed under severe penalties (B^anz, 
FQnf Inschiiften und fUnf Stadte in 
Kleinasion, Beilin, 1840, p. 17) Ex- 
pensive ceremonies in the celebration 
of maniage are forbidden by soma of 
the old Scandinavian laws (Vvilda, Das 
Oildonwosen im Mittelalter, p. 18). 

And we may understand the motives 
whether we approve the wisdom or 
not, of sumptuary restrictions on these 
ceremonies, when we read the account 
given by Colonel Sleeman of the 


The peiemptory edict against 

luinous expenses incurred to this day 
among the Hindoos, in the celebiation 
of maniage. (Rambles and Recollec- 
tions of an Indian Otticial, vol i. ch. 
VI p 01—53 ) 

“ I do not believe theie is a country 
upon eaith, m which a larger poition 
of the wealth of the community is 
spent in the ceiemonies of maniage. 
. . . One of the evils which pi ess 
most upon Indian society, is, the 
necessity which long usage has estab- 
lished of sqnandeimg large sums of 
money in maniage ceremonies. In- 
stead of giving what they can to their 
children to establish them, and enable 
them to piovide for their families, 
parents evoivwhere feel bound to- 
squander all they have, and all they 
can borrow, in the festivities of mar- 
nage . , Every man feels him- 

self bound to waste all his stock and 
capital, and exhaust all his credit, in 
feeding idlers during the coiemomes 
which attend the marriage oi his chil- 
dren, because his aucostois squandered 
similar sums, and he would sink in the 
estimation of society if he were to 
allow his child! en to be mairied with 
less Thei e is nothing which husband 
and wife lecollect thiough life with so 
much pnde and pleasure as the cost of 
their mamage, it it happen to be laige 
for their condition in life , it is tlioxr 
Amoku, theii title of nobility. Noth- 
ing is now moie common than to see 
an individual in the humblest rank, 
spending all he has or can borrow, in 
the marriage of one out of many 
daughters, and tiusting to Providence 
for the means of marrying tho 
others.’" 
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speaking ill of a deceased person, tkougli doubtless springing in 
a great degree from disinterested repugnance, is traceable also in 
part to that fear of the wrath of the departed which strongly 
possessed the early Greek mind. 

It seems generally that SolOn determmed by law the outlay 
Eewaids public sacrifices, though we do not know what 

to the were his particular directions. We are told that he 
the sacred reckoned a sh eep and a medimnus (of wheat or barley ?) 
games. equivalent, either of them, to a drachm, and that 

he also prescribed the prices to be paid for first-rate cxen intended 
for solemn occasions. But it astonishes us to see the large 
recompense which he awarded out of the public treasury to a 
victor at the Olympic or Isthmian games : to the former 500 
drachms, equal to one yearns income of the highest of the four 
classes on the census ; to the latter 100 drachms. The magnitude 
of these rewards strikes us the more when we compare them with 
the fines on rape and evil speaking. We cannot be surprised tliat 
the philosopher Xenophanes noticed, with some degree of severity, 
the extravagant estimate of this species of excellence, current 
among the Grecian cities.^ At the same time, we must remember 
both that these Pan-HeBenic sacred games presented the chief 
visible evidence of peace and sympathy among the numerous 
commumties of Greece, and that in the time of Sol6n, factitious 
reward was still needful to encouiage them. In respect to land 
and agriculture Solon proclaimed a public reward of five diachms 
for every wolf brought in, and one drachm for every wolfs cub : 
the extent of wild land has at all times been considerable in 
Attica, He also provided rules respecting the use of wells 
between neighbours, and respecting the planting in conterminous 
olive-grounds. Whether any of these regulations continued in 
operation during the better-known period of Athenian history 
'Cannot he safely affirmed.^ 

In respect to theft, we find it ''stated that Sol6n repealed the 
punishment of death which Drako had annexed to 
that crime, and enacted as a penalty, compensation to 
4m amount double the value of the property stolen. The simplicity 


1 PlutatclL Sol6n, 28. Xenophante, them (Biog L. L I>5). 

Fmg 2, ed Schneidewm. IfBjogen6& 

IS to be trusted, the rewards were even ^ Plutarch, Soltn, c. 28. See Smdas, 
larger autenor to Soldn: ho leducod v ifec<r6f^«0a. 
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of this law perhaps affords ground for presuming that it really 
does belong to Sol6n. But the law which prevailed during the 
time of the orators respecting theft ^ must have been introduced at 
some later period, since it enters into distinctions and mentions 
both places and forms of procedure, which we cannot reasonably 
refer to the forty-sixth Olympiad. The public dinners at the 
Prytaneium, of which the archons and a select few partook in 
common, were also either first established, or perhaps only more 
strictly regulated, by Solon. He ordered barley-cakes for their 
ordinary meals, and wheaten loaves for festival days, prescribing 
how often each person should dine at the table.- The honour of 
dining at the table of the Prytaneium was maintained throughout 
as a valuable reward at the disposal of the government. 

Among the various laws of Sol6n, there are few which have 
attracted more notice than that which pronounces the man, who 
in a sedition stood aloof and took part with neither side, to be 
dishonoured and disfranchised.® Strictly speaking, 
this seems more in the nature of an emphatic moral proifoimcod 
denunciation, or a religious curse, than a legal sanction SoiCn 
capable of being formally apjdjed in an individual citizens 
case and after judicial trial, — though the sentence of a sedition 
Atimy, under the more elaborated Attic procedure, 
was both definite in its penal consequences and also judicially 
delivered. We may however follow the course of ideas under 
which Solon was induced to write this sentence on his tables, and 


1 See the laws in Demosthen cont 
Timokmt p 7lin— 7!U5 Notwithstand- 
ing the opinion both of Horaldus 
(Aninaadversion. in Halmas. iv 8) and 
of Meier (Attischer Pi ozess, p 8fl0), I 
cannot imagine anything more than 
the basis of these laws to be Solonian 
—they indicate a state of Attic pro- 
ceilnre too much elaboiated for that 
day (Lysias, c. Thoomn. p 366). The 
word iroSoKdKKji belongs to Sol6n, and 
probably the penalty, of five days’ con- 
finement m the stocks, for the thief 
who had not restored what he had 
stolen. 

Aulns Gell (xi 18) mentions the 
simple pcena duph, m the authors 
from whom he copied, it is evident 
that fiol6n was stated to have enacted 
Itois law generally for aU thefts ; we 
cannot tell from whom he copied, but 


in another part of his work, he copies 
a Holonian law from the wooden droves 
on the authority ot Aristotle (u 12) 
Plato, in Ins Laws, proscribes the 
pcena fii'ph in all cases of theft without 
distinction of cncumstonces (Legg ix. 
p. 807, XU. p Oil)* it was also the 
primitive law of Rome* “posuoiunt 
fmom duplo condomnari, fomeratorem 

Q uadruple” (Cato, De Ro Rustled, 
•locemium)— that is to say, in cases of 
furtvm nco mitinfestum (Walter, Ges- 
chichte des Bomischen Bechts, sect 
767) 

2 Plutarch, Sol6n, 24 ; Athence. iv. 
p. 137 , Diogon. Laert i 6S kcCl irp^TO^ 
t 5 }v orvi/aytrtyTjK twv ti/vt'a a.px 6 vrbiv enrof- 
Tjerev, 619 rb <rvv e tTretv, 

3 Plutarch, SolOn, 20, and De fierd 
Nnminis Vindictd, p. 650 ; Aulus GelL 
li. 12. 
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we may trace the influence of similar ideas in later Attic institu- 
tions. It is obvious that his denunciation is confined to that 
special case in which a sedition has already broken out : we must 
suppose that Kyl6n has seized the Akropolis, or that Peisistratus, 
Megakl^s, and Lykurgus, are in arms at the head of their partisans. 
Assuming these leaders to be wealthy and powerful men, which 
would in all piobability be the fact, the constituted authority — 
such as Sol6n saw before him in Attica, even after his own 
organic amendments — was not strong enough to maintain the 
peace ; it became in fact itself one of the contending parties. 
Under such given circumstances, the sooner every citizen publicly 
declared his adheience to some one of them, the earlier this 
suspension of legal authority was likely to terminate. Nothing 
was so mischievous as the indifference of the mass, or their dispo- 
sition to let the combatants fight out the matter among themselves, 
and then to submit to the victor.^ Nothing was more likely to 
encourage aggression on the part of an ambitious malcontent than 
the conviction, that if he could once overpower the small amount 
of physical force which surrounded the archons, and exhibit 
himself in armed possession of the Prytaneium or the Akropolis, 
he might immediately count upon passive submission on the part 
of all the freemen without. Under the state of feeling which 
Sol6n inculcates, the insurgent leader would have to calculate 
that every man who was not actively in his favour would be 
actively against him, and this would render his enterprise much 
more dangerous. Indeed he could then never hope to succeed, 
except on the double supposition of extraordinary popularity in 
his own person, and wide-spread detestation of the existing 
government He would thus he placed under the influence of 
powerful deternng motives; so that ambition would be less 
likely to seduce him into a course which threatened nothing but 
ruin, unless under such encouragements from the pre-existing 
public opinion as to make his success a result desirable for the 
community. Among the small political societies of Greece — 
especially in the age of Soldn, when the number of despots in 
other parts of Greece seems to have been at its maximum— every 
government, whatever might be its form, was sufficiently weak to 

I See a. case of suoli indifference manifeated by the people of Argos m 
PIutarch'8 Idfe of Aratas» c. 27* 
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make its overtlirow a matter of comparative fSacility. Unless 
upon the supposition that a band of foreign mer- 
cenaries — wli ich would render the government a system under the’ 
of naked force, and which the Athenian lawgiver ^ty-^ 

would of course never contemplate — ^there was no "vemments, 

1 A -1 1 some 

other stay tor it except a positive and pronounced positive 

feeling of attachment on the part of the mass of citizens, on^tm 
Indifference on their part would render them a prey to 
every danng man of wealth who chose to become a 
conspirator. That they should be ready to come forward, not 
only with voice but with arms — and that they should be known 
beforehand to be so — was essential to the maintenance of every 
good Grecian government. It was salutary, in preventing mere 
personal attempts at revolution ; and pacific in its tendency, 
even where the revolution had actually broken out — ^because in 
the greater number of cases the proportion ' of partisans would 
prc»bably be very unequal, and the interior party would be 
compelled to renounce their hopes. 

It will be observed that in this enactment of Soldn, the existing 
government is ranked merely as one of the contending parties. 
The virtuous citizen is enjoined, not to come forward in its 
support, but to come forward at all events, either for it or against 
it. Positive and early action is all which is prescribed to him as 
matter of duty. In the age of Sol6n there was no ^ 

political idea or system yet current which could be this respect 
assumed as an unquestionable datum — ^no conspicuous thel^e^of 
standard to which the citizens could be pledged under 
all circumstances to attach themselves. The option (luent de- 
lay only between a mitigated oligarchy in possession 
and a despot in possibility ; a contest wheiem the affections of 
the people could rarely be counted upon in favour of the 
established government. But this neutrality in respect to the 
constitution was at an end after the revolution of Kleisthenis, 
when the idea of the sovereign people and the democratical 
institutions became both familiar and precious to every individual 
citizen. We shall hereafter find the Athenians binding themselves 
by the most sincere and solemn oaths to uphold their democracy 
against all attempts to subvert it ; we shall discover in them a 
sentiment not less positive and uncompromising in its direction. 
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than energetic in its inspirations. But while we notice this very 
important change m their chai*acter, we shall at the same time 
perceive that the wise precautionary recommendation of Sol6n, to 
obviate sedition by an early declaration of the impai’tial public 
between two contending leaders, was not lost upon them. Such, 
The same of fact, was the purpose of that salutary and 

idea fol- protective institution which is called the Ostracism, 
m'the&ub- When two party leaders, in the early stages of the 
Obuloim, <lemociacy, each powerful in adherents and 

influence, had become passionately embarked in bitter 
and prolonged opposition to each other, such opposition was 
likely to conduct one or other to violent measures. Over and 
above the hopes of party triumph, each might well fear that if 
he himself continued within the bounds of legality, he might fall 
a victim to aggressive proceedings on the part of his antagonists. 
To ward off this formidable danger, a public vote was called for 
to determine which of the two should go into temporary banish - 
ment) retainmg his proi)erty and imvisited by any disgiace. A 
number of citizens not less than 6000, voting secretly and there- 
fore independently, were required to take part, pronouncing upon 
one or other of these eminent rivals a sentence of exile for ten 
years. The one who remained became of coui’se more powerful, 
yet less in a situation to be driven into anti-constitutional courses 
than he was before. I shall in a future chapter speak again of 
this wise precaution and vindicate it against some erroneous 
interpretations to which it has given rise. At present I merely 
notice its analogy with the previous Solonian law, and its tendency 
to accomplish the same purpose of terminating a fierce party-feud, 
by artificially calling in the votes of the moss of impartial citizens 
against one or other of the leaders— with this important difference, 
that while Soldn assumed the hostile parties to be actually in arms, 
the ostracism averted that great public calamity by applying its 
remedy to the premonitory symptoms. 

I have already considered, in a previous chapter, the directions 
« ^ . given by Sol6n for the more orderly recital of the 

ofSoicnto- Homeric poems; and it is curious to contrast his 
Hoi^nc^ reverence for the old epic with the unqualified repug- 
nance which he manifested towards Thespis and the 
® ‘ dramar— then just nascent, and holding out little 
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promise of its subsequent excellence. Tragedy and comedy were 
now beginning to be grafted on the lyric and choric song. First 
one actor was provided to relieve the chorus ; next two actors 
were introduced to sustain fictitious characters and carry on a 
dialogue, in such manner that the songs of the chorus and the 
interlocution of the actors formed a continuous piece. Sol6n, 
after having heard Thespis acting (as all the early composers did, 
both tragic and comic) in his own comedy, asked him afterwards 
if he was not ashamed to pronounce such falsehoods before so 
large an audience. And when Thespis answered that there was 
no harm in saying and doing such things merely for amusement » 
Sol6n indignantly exclaimed, striking the ground with his stick, ^ 
“ If once we come to praise and esteem such amusement as this, 
we shall quickly find the effects of it in our daily transactions”. 
For the authenticity of this anecdote it would be rash to vouch, 
but we may at least treat it as the protest of some early philo- 
sopher against the deceptions of the drama ; and it is interesting 
as marking the incipient struggles of that literature in which 
Athens afterwards attained such uinivalled excellence. 


It would appear that all the laws of SolOn were proclaimed, 
inscribed, and accepted without either discussion or resistance. 
He is said to have described them, not as the best laws winch he 
could himself have imagined, hut as the best which he could have 
induced the people to accept. He gave them validity for the space 
of ten years, during which period ^ both the senate collectively 
and the archons individually swore to observe them with fidelity ; 
under penalty, in case of non-observance, of a golden statue as 
large as life to be erected at Delphi. But though the 
acceptance of the laws was accomplished without ofSoiCn 
difficulty, it was not found so easy either for the people ^ctment 
to understand and obey, or for the framer to explain 
them. Eveiy day pcisons came to Sol6n either with from 
praise, or criticism, or suggestions of various improve- 
ments, or questions as to the construction of particular enactments; 
until at last he became tired of this endless process oi reply and 
vindication, which was seldom successful either in removing 
obscurity or in satisfying complainants. Foreseeing that if he 


1 Plutarob, SoWn, 29; Diogen La^rt i. 59 

2—33 


2 Plutaich, Soldo, 16. 
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leuiained lie would be compelled to make changes, lie obtained 
leave of absence from his counU-ymen for ten years, trusting that 
before the exphation of that period they would have become 
accustomed to his laws. He (imtted his native city, in the full 
certainty that his laws tvouM remain unrepealed until his return, 
for (says Herodotus) “ the Athenians could not repeal them, smeo 
they were bound by solemn oaths to observe them for ten years”. 
The unqualified manner in which the historian here speaks of an 
oath, as if it created a soit of physical necessity and shut out all 
possibility of a contrary result, deserves notice as illustrating 
Grecian sentiment.^ 

On departing fiom Athens, Solon first visited Egypt, where he 
Visits communicated largely with Psenophis of Heliopolis 
Egypt and and Sonchis of Sais, Egyptian priests who had much 
Cypias. respecting their ancient history, and fiom whom 

he learnt matters real or pietended, far ti'anscending in alleged 
anliqiuty the oldest Grecian genealogies— especially the history 
of the vast submerged island of Atlantis, and the war which the 
ancestors of the Athenians had successfully caixied ou against it, 
9000 years before. Sol6n is said to have commenced an epic 
poem upon this subject, but he did not live to finish it, and 
nothing of it now remains. From Egypt he went to Cyprus, 
where he visited the small town of JEpeia, said to have been 
(jiTginally founded by Demoidion son of Thfiseus, and ruled at 
this period by the prince Philolcyprus — each town in Cyprus 
having its own petty prince. It was situated near the river 
Klaiius m a position preeijutous and secure, but inconvenient 
and Hi-supplied. Solon persuaded Philokyprus to quit the old 
site and establish a new town down m the fertile plain beneath. 
He himself stayed and became (Ekist of the new establishment, 
making all the regulations requisite for its safe and prosperous 
march, which was indeed so decisively manifested, that many 
new settlers flocked into the new plantation, called by Philokyprus 
Soli) m honour of SolOn. To our deep regret, we are not 
permitted to know what these regulations were ; but tlie general 

IHerod.iSO. S6\uyfav^p'A&r]vai0ff <rat’Adi 7 vatot, op/ctotortyop geyd 
ty ’Afljjj/atotort vo/tows Ke\«v<ra<rc rro <ray, Aotet KareCxov to, fieVa ^p»f- 
£recL orf/co, tva fjoj riva rStv o’eerdat vofioitri roiky ov <rAt 6r\TtM,* 

vofuav AvayfcdarSi) XOartu r5>v SOero avrol One hundred years is the tenn stated 

ydp oxtK olo£ rtiitravairh irot^- by Plutarch (SoI6n, *26). 
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fact IS attested by the poems of Sol6n himself, and the lines, in 
which he bade farewell to Philokyprus on quitting the island, 
ai‘e yet before us. On the dispositions of this prince his poem 
bestowed unqualified commendation. 

Besides his visit to Egypt and Cyprus, a story was also current 
of his having conversed with the Lydian king Croesus Alleged 
at Sardis. The commumcation said to have taken 
place between them has been woven by Herodotus versationof 
into a sort of moral tale which forms one of the most crcemirit 
beautiful episodes in his whole history. Though this 
tale has been told and retold as if it were genuine history, yet as 
it now stands, it is irreconcilable wnth chronology — although 
very possibly Sol6n may at some time or other have visited 
Saidis, and seen Croesus as hereditary prince.2 


1 Plutarch, Sol6n, 2C, Herodot v 
113. The statements of Diogends that 
Sol6n founded Soli in Kilikia, and that 
he died in Cyprus, are not worthy of 
credit <Diog Laert. i 61—62) 

2Plutaich‘ teUs n& that seveial 
authors rejected the reality of this 
interview as bemg chronologically 
impossible. It IS to be recollected 
that the question all turns upon the 
interview as described by Herodotus and 
its alleged sequel ; for that there may 
have been an inteiview between Sol6n 
and CroDsus at Sardis, at some period 
between B c. 004 and 660, is possible, 
though not shown 

It is evident that SolOn made no 
mention of any inteiviow with Creesus 
in hiH poems; otherwise the dispute 
would have been settled at once. Now 
this, in a man like Soldn, amounts to 
negative evidence of some value, for he 
noticed m his poems both Egypt and 
the prmce Philokypius in Cyprus, and 
had there been any conversation so 
impressive as that which Herodotus 
1 elates, between him and Croesus, he 
could hardly have failed to mention 
it 


Wesselmg, Larcher, Volney, and 
Air, Clmton, all try to obviate the 
chronological difScuities, and to save 
the historical character of this inter- 
view, hut in my judgment unsuccess- 
fully. See Mr. Clinton's F. H ad ann. 
546 B c , and Appendix, c. 17, p. 298. 
The chronologic^ data are there — 
Croesus was born m 595 B.C., one year 
before the legislation of Soldn * he 
snec^eeded to his father at tho ago of 


thirty-fi\e, in 600 bc he w'as over- 
thio\m, and Saidis captured, m 546 
B.C , by Cyrus. 

Air Clinton, after Wesseling and 
the otheis, supposes that Oroobus was 
king lomtly with his father Halyattdb, 
dm mg the hietime of the latter, and 
that Soldn visited Lydia and conveibed 
with Croesus duiing this joint reign in 
570 B,c. “ We may suppose that Soldn 
loft Athens in B c. 675, about twentv 
yeai s after his archonship, and i eturned 
thither in B.c 666, about five years 
before the usurpation of Peisistratub 
(p 300) Upon which hypothesis we 
may leraark,— 

1. The arguments whereby Wessel- 
ing and Air Clinton endeavour to 
show that Crujsus was king jointly 
with his father, do not sustain the 
conclusion. The passage of Nicolaus 
Damaskenus, w'hich is produced to 
show that it was Halyattda (and not 
Croesus) who conquered Kaiia, only 
attests that Halyattds marched with an 
armed foice against Sana UirX KapCay 
arpaireiStov): this same author states, 
that Croesus was deputed by Halyattds 
to govern Adramyttium and the of 
2'Jieb4 (apxeiv aroSeSeiyju-evot), but Ml, 
Clinton stretches this testimony to an 
inadmissible extent when he makes it 
tantamount to a conquest of HSolis by 
Halyattds (**so that Molis is alreadu 
conquered”). Nothing at aU is said 
about iBoIis or the cities of the iBolie 
Creeks in this passage of Nikolaus, 
which represents Croesus as governing 
a sort of satrapy under liis father 
Halyattds, just as Cyrus the younger 
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But even if no clironological objections existed, tbe moral 
purpose of the tale is so prominent, and pervades it so systemati- 
cally from beginning to end, that these internal grounds are of 
themselves sufficiently strong to impeach its credibility as a 
matter of fact, unless such doubts happen to be outweighed — 
which in this case they are not— by good contemporary testi- 
mony. The narrative of Solon and Croesus can be taken foi 


did in affcer-times under Aitaxerxes, 
And the exjgiression of Herodotus, eireC 
re, fiovTOS TOO n-arpos, iKpa.rrj<r<: rijs dpx^S 
6 Kpoio-oy, appears to me, when taken 
along with the context, to indicate a 
heuuest or nomination of successor, 
and not a donation dining life 

2. The hypothesis therefore that 
Croesus was toing 670 b c , dunng the 
life-time of his father, is one purely 
gratuitous, resorted to on account of 
the chronological difidculties connected 
with the account of Herodotus. But 
it is quite insufficient for such a pur- 
pose. It does not save us from the 
necessity of contradicting Herodotus 
in most of his particulars ; there may 
perhaps have been between 

Soldn and Croesus in B C 670, but it 
cannot he tk& mtervieu described by 
Herodotus. That interview takes 
place within ten years after the pio- 
mulgation of Sol6n’s laws— at the 
maximum of the power of Oiopsus, and 
after numerous conquests effected by 
himsolf as king— at a time when Croesus 
had a son old enough to be married 
and to command armies (Ilorod. i 35)— 
at a time moreover immediately pre- 
ceding the tnm of his fortunes from 
piosperity to adversity, first in the 
death of his son, succeeded by two 
years of mourning, which were put an 
end to (viv$eo^ airknava-e, Horoa i 46) 
by the stimulus of war with the 
Persians That war, if we read the 
events of it as described m Herodotus, 
canuot have lasted more than three or 
four years,— so that the interview be- 
tween Soldn and Croesus, ob Herodotus 
conceived it, may be fsdrly stated to 
have occurred within seven years before 
the capture of Sardis. 

If we put together all these condi- 
tions, it appear that the interview 
recounted by Herodotus is a chrono- 
logical impossibihty ; and Niebuhr 
(Rom. Gesch voL i p. 679) is right in 
saying that the historian has fallen 
into a mistake of ten olympiads or 
forty years ; his redtai would consist 


with chronology, if we suppose that 
the Soloman l^islation were referable 
to 664 B.C., and not to 694. 

In my judgment, this is an illus- 
trative tale in which certain leal 
characters— Croesus and Soldn— and 
certam real facts— the great powei and 
succeeding ruin of the former by the 
victonous aim of Cyrus— together with 
certam facts probably altogether fidi- 
tious, such as the two sons of Croesus, 
the Phrygian Adrastus and his histoiy, 
the hunting of the mischievous wild 
boar on Mount Olympus, the ultimate 
preseivatiou of Croesus, &c , are put 
together so as to convey an impressive 
moral lesson The whole adventure of 
Adrastus and the son of Croesus is 
depicted in language eminently beauti- 
ful and poetical. 

Plutarch treats the impressiveness 
and suitableness of this narrative as 
the best proof of its histoncal truth, 
and puts aside the chronological tables 
as unworthy of tiust. TTpon which 
reasomng Mr Clinton has the follow- 
ing very just lemarks — “ Plutarch 
must have had a very imperfect idea ot 
the nature of historical evidence, if he 
could imagine that the stutableness ot 
a story to the character of Sol6n was a 
better argument for its authenticity 
than the number of witnesses by 
whom it IS attested. Those who 
invented the scene (assuming it to be 
a fiction) would suiely have had the 
skill to adapt the discourse to the 
character of the actors ** (p. 800) 

To make this remark qmte complete, 
it would be necessaiy to add the words 
*Uru8tworthiness and means cf hnoviUdge^* 
in addition to the “ mmber ” of attest- 
ing witnesses. And it is a remark the 
more worthy of notice, inasmuch as 
Mr. dinton here pointedly adverts to 
the existence of plausible fietion, as 
being completely distinct from attend 
matter of fact— a distinction of which he 
took no account iu his vindication of 
the historical credibility of the early 
Greek legends. 
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nothing else hut an illustrative fiction, hoi rowed by Herodotus 
from some philosopher, and clothed in his own peculiar beauty 
of expression, which on this occasion is more decidedly poetical 
than is habitual with him. I cannot transcribe, and I hardly 
dare to abndge it. The vain-glorious Croesus, at the summit of 
his conquests and his riches, endeavours to wm from his visitor 
Solon an opinion that he is the happiest of mankind. The latter, 
after having twice preferred to him modest and meritorious 
Grecian citizens, at length reminds him that his vast wealth and 
power are of a tenure too precarious to serve as an evidence of 
happiness — that the gods are jealous and meddlesome, and often 
make the show of happiness a mere prelude to extreme disaster — 
and that no man’s life can be called happy until the whole of it 
has been played out, so that it may be seen to be out of the reach 
of reverses. Croesus treats this opinion as absurd, but ‘‘ a great 
judgment from God fell upon him, after SolOn was departed — 
probably (observes Herodotus) because he fancied himself the 
happiest of all men”. First he lost his favourite son Atys, a 
brave and intelligent youth (his only other son being dumb). 
For the Mysians of Olympus, being rumed by a destructive and, 
formidable wild boar which they were unable to subdue, applied for 
aid to Croesus, who sent to the spot a chosen hunting force, and 
permitted — though with great reluctance, in consequence of an 
alarming dream — that his favourite son should accompany them. 
The young prince was unintentionally slam by the Phrygian 
exile Adrastus, whom Croesus had sheltered and protected.^ 
Hardly had the latter recovered from the anguish of this mis- 
fortune, when the rapid growth of Cyrus and the Persian power 
induced him to go to war with them, against the advice of his 
wisest counsellors. After a struggle of about three years he was 
completely defeated, his capital Sardis taken by storm, and him- 
self made prisoner. Cyrus ordered a large pile to be prepared, 
and placed upon it Creesus in fetters, together with fourteen 


1 Herod i. 32. *^0 KpoTa-e, iTTtcrrd^ 

fjL€p6v fM TO 0noVf vSv ^9ov«p6v r< 
Kal iiretp*aroLs ue avdpcoinjtuv 

rrpayfiAroiP rr/pt. i. 34. Meri Si ^6\tova 
oixop^vopf iXaBep £k W/A«<rts 
ICpoiorov, (09 eUaerot 8n iv6pu<r« imirbv 
ttpat i.v9p(&ir0V airiivTWV 6X^^<«iTaT0»'. 

The hantiBg-match, aad the temble 
■wild boar with whom the Mysiana 


caxmot cope, appear to be borrowed 
from the legencl of Kalyd6n 

The whole scene of Adrastus, re- 
turmng after the accident in a state of 
desperate remorse, praying for death 
witn outstretched hands, iroared by 
Croesus, and then hilling himself on 
the tomb of the young pmee, is deeply 
tragic (Herod, i, 44—46). 
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young Lydians, in the intention of burning them alive, either as 
a religious offering, or in fulfilment of a vow, or perhajis (says 
Herodotus) to see whether some of the gods would not interfere 
to rescue a man so pre-eminently pious as the king of Lydia 
In this sad extremity, Crmsus bethought him of the warning 
which he had before despised, and thrice pronounced, with a 
deep groan, the name of Solon. Cyrus desired the interpreters 
to inquire whom he was invoking, and learnt in reply the anec- 
dote of the Athenian lawgiver, together with the solemn memento 
which he had offered to Croesus during nioie prosperous days, 
attesting the fiail tenure of all human greatness. The remark 
sunk deep into the Persian monarch as a token of what might 
happen to himself : he repented of his purpose, and directed that 
the pile, which had already been kindled, should be immediately 
extinguished. But the orders came too late. In spite of the 
most zealous efforts of the bystanders, the flame was found 
unquenchable, and Croesus would still have been burnt, had he 
not implored with prayers and tears the succour of Apollo, to 
whose Delphian and Theban temples he had given such muni- 
ficent presents. His prayers were heard, the fair sky was 
immediately overcast and a profuse rain descended, sufficient to 
extinguish the flames.^ The life of Croesus was thus saved, and 
he became afterwards the confidential liiend and adviser of his 
conqueror. 

Such is the brief outline of a narrative which Herodotus has 
given with full development and with impressive 
soEmnsIng would have served as a show -lecture to the 

out of the youth of Athens not less admirably than the well- 

narra we. fable of the choice of H^raklls, which the 

philosopher Prodikus,^ a junior contemporary of Herodotus, 
delivered with so much popularity. It illustrates forcibly the 
religious and ethical ideas of antiquity ; the deep sense of the 
jealousy of the gods, who would not endure pride in anyone 
except themselves the impossibility, for any man, of realising 


1 Hexodoi i. 85. 

^Herodot. i. 8G, 87; compare Plu- 
tarch, Soldo, 27—28. See a similar 
story about Gyg6s, king of Iiydia 
(Valerius Maadm.Tii. 1,2). 

5 Xenoph. Memorab. ii 1, 21. Ilpd- 


StKos 5 troths «v avyypdufjLarL ^ wept 
’HpcucA^ov?, oirep 8iy ical irAetcrrots iirtitCK- 
WTflu, <kc 

^Herodot. vii, 10. yap o 8«b5 

tA virep^ovra KO\ovew , . ^ 

oi yip ^povitw piiya b 

itabrSv, 
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to liimself more thaa a very moderate share of happiness ; the 
danger from reactionary Nemesis, if at any time he had overpassed 
such limit ; and the necessity of calculations taking in the whole 
of life, as a basis for rational comparison of different individuals. 
And it embodies, as a practical conseq[uence from these feelings, 
the often-repeated protest of moralists against vehement impulses 
and unrestrained aspirations. The more valuable this narrative 
appears, in its illustrative character, the less can we presume to 
treat it as a history. 

It is much to be regretted that we have no information respect- 
ing events in Attica immediately after the Solonian g^ate of 
laws and constitution, which were promulgated in 
594 B.a, SO as to undei stand better the practical effect nianie- 
of these changes. What we next hear respecting Sislation. 
Solon m Attica refers to a period immediately preceding the first 
usuipation of Peisistratusin 560 B.C., and after the return of Solon 
from his long absence. We are here again introduced 
to the same oligarchical dissensions as are reported to SoiOn to 
liave prevailed before the Solonian legislation : the ^**^®"®* 
Pedieis, or opulent proprietors of the plain round Athens, under 
Lykurgus ; the Parali of the south of Attica, under Megaklls ; 
and the Biakrii or mountaineers of the eastern cantons, the 
poorest of the three classes, under Peisistratus, aie in a state of 
violent intestine dispute. The account of Plutarch I'eprescnts 
Sol6n as returning to Athens during the height of this sedition. 
He was treated with respect by all parties, but his recommenda- 
tions were no longer obeyed, and he was disqualified by age from 
acting with effect in public. He employed his best efforts to 
mitigate pai'ty animosities, and applied himself particularly to 
restrain the ambition of Peisistratus, whose ulterior projects he 
quickly detected 

The future greatness of Peisistratus is said to have been first 
portended by a miracle which happened, even before Rjgg 
his birth, to his father HippociatSs at the Olympic siatmtus. 
games. It was realised, partly by his bravery and conduct, which 
had been displayed in the capture of Nissea from the Megarians^ 

I Herodot. i. 69. I record this aUu- Herodotus ; and because it way pos- 
sion to Nisspa and the Meganan -war, sibly refer to some other hirr war be- 
beoause X find it distinctly stated in tween Athens and Megara than that 
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— ^partly by lus populaiity of speech and manners, his champion- 
ship of the poor,^ and his ostentatious disavowal of all selfish 
pretensions —partly by an artful mixture of stratagem and force. 
Sol6n, after having addressed fruitless remonstrances to 


His memo- 
rable stra- 
tagem to 
procure^ 
a guard 
from the 
people. 


Peisistratus himself, publicly denounced his designs 
in verses addressed to the people. The deception, 
whereby Peisistratus finally accomplished Ms design, 
is memorable in Grecian tradition.® He appeared 
one day in the agora of Athens m his chariot with 
a pair of mules ; he had intentionally wounded 


both his person and the mules, and in this condition he threw 


-which is mentioned in Plutarch’s Life 
of Sol6n as having taken place before 
the Solonian legis&tion (that is, before 
694 B.C.), and therefore nearly forty 
years before this movement of Pdsis- 
tratns to acquire the despotism. Pei- 
sistratos must then have been so young 
that he could not vdth any propriety be 
said to have ^^captnredNissea’’ (SCo’mo.v 
T« moreover the public reputa- 
tion, which -was found useful to the 
ambition of Peisistratns in 660 B C., 
must have rested upon something more 
recent than his bravery displayeaabout 
697 B.C.— just as the celwnty which 
enabled Napoleon to play the game of 
successful ambition on we 18th Bru- 
maire (Nov., 1799) was obtained by 
victories gained within the preceding 
five years, and could not have been 
represented by any histonan as resting 
upon victoiies gained m the Seven 
War, between 1766—1763. 

At the same tune my belief is, that 
the words of Herodotus respdjting 
Pdsistratns do really refer to the 
Meganan war mentioned in Plutarch’s 
Life of SolCn, and that Herodotus sup- 
posed that Megarian war to have been 
much more near to the despotism of 
Peisistratus than it really was. In the 
conception of Herodotus, and by what 
(after Niebuhr) I venture to call a mis- 
iake in his chronology, the interval 
between 600^60 B.O. shrmks from 
forty years to little or nothing. Such 
mistohe appears, not only on the pre- 
sent occasion, but also upon two 
others ; first, in re^rd to the alleged 
dialogue between Sol6n and Croesus, 
described and commented upon a few 
pages above ; next, in regard to the 
poet Allaens and bis inglorious retreat 
before the Athenian troops at Sigeinm 
and AobiUeium, where he Ioot hi.s 


shield, when the Mityleneans were 
defeated. The reality of this incident 
is indisputable, smce it was mentioned 
by Alkmus himself m one of his songs ; 
but Herodotus represents it to have 
occurred in an Awenian expedition 
directed hy Peisisttatiie^ Now the war 
in which Alhssns incurred this misfor- 
tune, and which was brought to a 
close by the mediation of Pemnder of 
Oormth, must have taken place earlier 
than 584 B.a, and probab& took place 
before the legislation of Soldn ; long 
before the time when Peudstoatus had 
the direction of Athenian affairs— 
though the latter may have earned on, 
and probably did carry on, amtJier and 
a later vm- against the Mityleneans in 
those regions, which led to the intro- 
duction of his illegilimate son Hegesis- 
tratus as despot of Sigeium OS^erod. v. 
94. 96). 

If we follow the representation 
given by Herodotus of these three 
different strings of events, we shall 
see that the same chronological mis- 
take pervades all of them-%e jumps 
over nearly ten olympiads, or forty 
years. Alksens is the contemporary of 
KttaknsandSoien. 

I have already remaiked, m the 
revions chapter rejecting the 
espots of Sihydn (Ch. ix.), another 
instance of confused chronology in 
Herodotus respecting the events of 
this period— rejecting Oroesns, Mega- 
klds, Alkmmbn, and Kleisthenfis of 
Siky6n. 

1 Aristot. PoUtic. v. 4. 6 ; Plutarch, 
Soldn, 29. 

2 Plato, E^ublic, viii. p. 666. rb 

rvpcvviKhv ^ turrifui rb ifokvBpvWn^v 
«... AittZv S^fJLOV ^UkAKdt rivas 
TOv inSjuMTor, Iva itm? adroif ^ 6 tov 
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himself upon the compassion and defence of the people, pre- 
tending that his political enemies had violently attacked him. 
He implored the people to grant him a guard, and at the moment 
when their sympathies were freshly aroused both in his favour 
and against his supposed assassins, Aristo proposed formally to 
the EkkMsia (the pro-bouleutic senate, being composed of friends 
of Peisistratus, had previously authorised the proposition)^ that a 
company of fifty club-men should be assigned as a permanent 
body-guard for the defence of Peisistratus. To this motion Sol6n 
opposed a strenuous resistance,® but found himself overborne, and 
even treated as if be had lost his senses. The poor were earnest 
in favonr of it, while the rich were afraid to express their dissent ; 
and he could only comfort himself after the fatal vote had been 
passed, by exclaiming that he was wiser than the former, and 
more determined than the latter. Such was oue of the first 
known instances in which this memorable stiatagem was played 
off against the liberty of a Grecian community. 

The imhoiinded popular favour which had procured the passing 
of this grant was still farther manifested by the absence of all 
precautions to prevent the Hmits of the grant fiom being 
exceeded. The number of the body-guard was not long confined 
to fifty, and probably their clubs were soon exchanged for sharper 
weapons. Peisistratus thus found himself strong enough te 
throw off the mask and seize the Akropolis. His 
leading opponents, MegakMs and the Alkmsednids, 
immediately fled the city, and it was left to the 
venerable age and undaunted patriotism of Sol6n to courageous 
stand forward almost alone in a vain attempt to resist 
the usurpation. He publicly presented himself in the 
market-place, employing encouragement, remonstrance, and 
reproach, in order to rouse the spirit of the people. To prevent 
this despotism from coming (he told them) would have been easy; 
to shake it off now was more difficult, yet at the same time more 
glorious.® But he spoke in vain, for all who were not actually 
favourable to Peisistratus listened only to their fears, and 
remained passive ; nor did any one join Sol6n, when, as a last 


1 I>iog. Xaert. i. 49. ^ Heicrt- 

irTpariSoi ovrts, (fee. 

2 Plutarch, Sol6n, 29, 30; Biog. 


Laert. 1 50, 51. 

3 Plutarch, SolOn, 30; Biogan. La^rt. 
1 40 ; Biodor Bxcerpta, lib. vii — x., 
ed Mail, Fr xix —xxiv. 
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appeal, he put on his armour and planted himself in military 
posture before the dooi of his house. I have done my duty (he 
exclaimed at length) ; I have sustained to the best of my power 
ray country and the laws ” and he then renounced all farther 
hope of opposition— though resistmg the instances of his friends 
that he should flee, and returnmg for answer, when they 
asked him on what he relied for protection, “ On my old age 
Nor did he even think it necessary to repress the inspirations of 
his Muse. Some verses yet remain, composed seemmgly at a 
moment when the strong hand of the new despot had begun to 
make itself sorely felt, in which he tells his countrymen — “ If ye 
liave enduied sorrow from your own baseness of soul, impute not 
the fault of this to the gods. Ye have yourselves put force and 
(lomimon into the hands of these men, and have thus diawu 
upon yourselves wretched slavery.” 

It is gratifying to learn that Peisistratus, whose conduct 
throughout his despotism was comparatively mild, left Soldn 
Death of 'iD-touched. How long this distinguished man sur- 
S0I611— his vived the practical subversion of his own constitution, 
character. cannot certainly determme ,* but according to the 
most probable statement ho died during the very next year, at 
the advanced age of eighty. 

We have only to regret that we arc deprived of the means of 
following more m detail his noble and exemplary character. He 
represents the best tendencies of his age, combined with much 
that is personally excellent ; the improved ethical sensibility ; 
the thirst for enlarged knowledge and observation, not less potent 
in old age than in youth ; the conception of regularised popular 
institutions, depai'ting sensibly from the type and spirit of the 
governments around him, and calculated to found a new character 
in the Athenian people ; a genuine and reflecting sympathy with 
the mass of the poor, anxious not merely to rescue them from the 
oppressions of the rich, but also to create in them habits of self- 
relying industry; lastly, during his temporary possession of a 
power altogether arbitrary, not merely an absence of all selfish 
ambition, but a rare discretion in seizing the mean between 
conflicting exigencies. In reading his poems T^e must always 
recollect that what now appears common-place was once new, so 
that to his comparatively unlettered age, the social pictures which 
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he draws were still fresh, and his exhortations calculated to live 
in the memory. The poems composed on inoi al subj ects generally 
inculcate a spirit of gentleness towards others and moderation in 
personal objects. They represent the gods as irresistible, retnbu- 
tive, favouring the good and punishing the bad, though sometimes 
very tardily. But his compositions on special and present 
occasions are usually conceived in a more vigorous spirit ; 
denouncing the oppressions of the rich at one time, and the timid 
submission to Peisistratus at another — and expressmg in emphatic 
language his own proud consciousness of having stood forward as 
champion of the mass of the people. Of his early poems hardly 
anything is preserved. The few lines remaining seem to manifest 
a jovial temperament which we may well conceive to have been 
overlaid by such pohtical difficulties as he had to encounter — 
difficulties arismg successively out of the Megaiian war, the 
Kylonian sacrilege, the public despondency healed by EpimenidSs, 
imd the task of arbiter between a rapacious oligarchy and a 
suffering people. In one of his elegies addressed to Mimnermus, 
he marked out the sixtieth year as the longest desirable period ot 
life, in prelerence to the eightieth year, which that poet had 
expressed a wish to attain.^ But his own life, as far as we can 
judge, seems to have reached the longer of the two periods ; and 
not the least honourable part of it (the resistance to Peisistratus) 
occurs immediately before his death. 

There prevailed a story, that his ashes were collected and 
scattered around the island of Salamis, which Plutarch treats as 
absurd — though he tells us at the same time that it was believed 
both by Aristotle and by many other considerable men. It is at 
least as ancient as the poet Kratinus, who alluded to it in one of 
Ills comedies, and I do not feel inclined to reject it.® The 
mscription on the statue of Soldn at Athens described him as a 
Salaminian : he had been the great means of acquiring the island 
for his countiy : and it seems highly probable that among the 
new Athenian citizens, who went to settle there, he may have 
received a lot of land and become enrolled among the Salaminian 


iSoWn, Frap^ment 22. ed. Bergk. 
Xsokrat^H aRiims that SdlOn yms me 
first person to whom the appellation 
Sophist (in later times carrying with 
it HO much obloquy) was applied (ls>o- 


krat^s, Or. xv. De Permutatione, p. 
SH; p. 406 Bek) 

9 Plutarch, Sol6n, 82 ; Kiatmns ap. 
Biogen. Laeit i. 62. 
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demots. The dispersion of his ashes, connecting him with the 
island as its (Ekist, may be construed, if not as the expression of 
a public vote, at least as a piece of affectionate vanity on the part 
of his surviving friends.^ 

We have now reached the period of the usurpation of 
Peisistratus (b.o. 660), whose dynasty governed Athens (with two 
temporal y interruptions during the life of Peisistratus himself) 
for fifty years. The history of this despotism, milder than 
Grecian despotism generally, and productive of impoitant conse- 
quences to Athens, will be reserved for a succeedmg chapter. 


1 Aristides, in noticing this stoiy of when he was hoiu, Salamis was not 
the spreading of the ashes of Soldn in incorporated in Attica But it may 
Salamis, treats him as of have ueen true by a sort of adoption 

the island (Orat. advi, ‘YWp twv rex- (see Diogen. Laert. i. 02) The statue 
rdpuu, p. 172; p. 2S0, Dmdoif) The seems to have been erected by the 
inscription on nis smtne, which de* Salamimans themselves, a long time 
scribes him as bom in Salamis, can after SolCn: see Menage ad Diogen 
hardly have been literally true ; for Laert. L c. 
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APPENDIX. 

The explanation wliicli M. von Savigny gives of the Nexi and 
Addicti under the old Roman law of debtor and ci editor (after he has 
refuted the elucidation of Niebuhr on the same subject;, while it throws 
great light on the histoiical changes in Roman legislation on that 
important matter, sets forth at the same time the marked difference 
made m the proceduie of Rome, between the demand of the creditor 
for lepayment of pnmdvj^al^ and the demand for payment of interest. 

The primitive Roman law distinguished a debt arising from money 
lent {pccunia certa credita) from debts ansing out of contract, delict, 
sale, &c., or any other source : the ci editor on the former ground had 
a quick and easy process, by which he acquired the fullest power over 
the person and property of his debtor. After the debt on loan was 
either confessed or proved before the magistrate, thirty days were 
allowed to the debtor for payment . if payment was not made within 
that time, the creditor laid hold of him {maniis %7iject%o) and carried 
him before the magistrate again. The debtor was now again required 
either to pay or to find a surety {vindex) ; if neither of these demands 
were complied with, the creditor took possession of him and carried 
him home, where he kept him in chains for two months ; during 
which interval he brought him before the proetor publicly on three 
successive nundmae. If the debt was not paid within these two 
months, the sentence of addiction was pronounced, and the creditor 
became empowered either to put his debtor to death, or to sell him for 
a slave (p. 81 ), or to keep him at forced work, without any restriction 
as to the degree of ill-usage which might he inflicted upon him. The 
judgment of the magistrate authorised him, besides, to seize the pro- 
perty of hxs debtor wherever he could find any, within the limits suffi- 
cient for payment ; this was one of the points which Niebuhr had 
denied. 

’ Such was the old law of Rome, with respect to the consequences of 
an action for money had and received, for more than a century after 
the Twelve Tables, But the law did not apply this stringent personal 
execution to any debt except that aiu&ing from loan— and even in that 
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delDt only to the principal money, not to the interest— which latter had 
to be claimed by a process both moie gentle and less efficient, appl 3 dng 
to the property only and not to the person of the debtor, Accordmgly 
it was to the advantage of the ci editor to devise some means for bnng- 
ing his claim of interest under the same stringent process as his claim 
for the principal ; it was also to his advantage, if his claim arose, not 
out of money lent, but out of sale, compensation for injury, or any 
other source, to give to it the form, of an action for money lent. Now 
the Nexum, or Noxi obligatio, was an artifice— a fictitious loan— 
whereby this purpose was accomplished. The severe process which 
legally belonged only to the recovery of the principal money, was 
extended by the Nexum so as to compiehend the interest ; and so as 
to comprehend also claims for money ansing from all other sources (as 
well as from loan), wheiein the law gave no direct recourse except 
against the property of a debtor. The Debitoi Nexus was made liable 
by this legal artifice to pass into the condition of an Addictus, either 
without having boiTowed money at all, or for the interest as well as 
for the principal of that which he had borrowed. 

The Lex Pcetelia, passed about B.c. 325, liberated all the Nexi then 
under liability, and interdicted the Noxi obligatio for ever afterwards 
(Oicero, De Republ ii. 34 ; Livy, viii. 28). Ilore, as in the Seisachtheia 
of Sol6n, the existing contracts were cancelled, at the same time that 
the whole class of similar contracts were ioi bidden for the future. 

But though the Nexi ohligatio was thus abolished, the old stringent 
remedy still continued against the debtor on loan, as far as the 
djpal sum horrowedy apart from interest. Some mitigations were 
introduced . by Lex Julia, the still moio important provision was added, 
that the debtor by moans of a Cessio Bonorum might save his person 
from seizure. But this Cessio Bonorum was coupled with conditions 
which could not always he fulfilled, nor was the debtor admitted to 
the benefit of it, if he had been guilty of caiolessncss or dishonesty. 
Accordingly the old stringent process, and the adtiictiou m which it 
ended, though it became less frequent, still continued throughout the 
course of Imperial Borne, and even down to the time of Justinian. 
The private pnson, with adjudicated debtors -woiking in it, was still 
the appendage to a Boman moneylender’s house, even in the third and 
fourth centimes after the Christian sera, though the practice seems 
to have become rai*er and raier. The status of the Addictus DeUtor^ 
with its peculiar rights and obligations, is discussed by Quintilian 
(vii. 3),' and Aulus Gellius (a.I). 160) observes— *‘Addici namque 
nunc et vmciri multos mdermSt quia vinculorum poeuam deternmi 
homines coutemnunt”. (xx. 1.) 
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If tlie Addictus JDelitor was adjudged to several creditors, they were 
allowed by the Twelve Tables to divide his body among them. No 
example was known of this power having been ever earned into effect, 
but the law was understood to give the power distmctly. 

It is useful to have before us the old Roman law of debtor and 
creditor, partly as a point of comparison with the ante-Solonian practice 
in Attica, partly to illustiate the diffeience di’awn in an early state of 
society between the claim for the principal and the claim for the 
mterest. 

See the Abhandlung of Von Savigny in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1833, p. 70 — 103 ; the subject is also ti*eated by 
the same admirable expositor m his System des heutigen Romischen 
Rcchls, vol. V. sect. 19, and in Beilage xi. 10, 11 of that volume. 

The same peculiar sti*ingent process, which was available m the case 
of an action for pecunia certa aridita,^ was also specially extended to the 
surety, who had paid down money to liquidate another man’s debt ; 
the debtor, if insolvent, became his Addictus — ^this was the AcUo 
De^md, I have already remaiked in a former note, that in the Attic 
law, a case analogous to this was the only one m which the original 
remedy against the pei son of the debtor was always maintamed. Wlien 
a man had paid money to redeem a citixen fiom captivity, the latter, 
if he did not repay it, became the slave of the party who had advanced 
the money. 

Walter (Geschichte des Romischen Rechts, sect. 683-—715, 2nd 
ed.) calls in question the above explanation of Von Saviguy, on 
grounds which do not appeal* to me sufiQcient. 

How long the feeling continued, that it was immoral and irreligious 
to receive any interest at all for money lent, may be seen from the 
follomng notice respecting the state of the law in France even down 
tol789:— 

** Avant la Revolution Fran^aise (de 1789) le prSt ^ interSt ii*4tait 
pas 4galoment admis dans les diverses parties du royaume, lians les 
pays de droit ecrit, il 4tait permis de stipuler I’lnterSt des deniers 
pr8t4s: mais la jurisprudence des parlemens r4sistait souvent a cet 
usage. Suivant le droit commun des pays coutumiers, on ne pouvait 
stipuler aucun mt6i8t pour le pret appelc en droit mutuum. On tenait 
pour maxime que I’argent ne produisant rien par lui-m4me, un tel pret 
devait 6tre gratuit : que la perception d’interSts 4tait une usure : h cet 
egaxd, on admettait as 8 e 2 g4neralement les principes du droit canouique. 
Hu rc&te, la legislation et 3a jurisprudence vaiiaient suivant les loca- 
lites et suivant la nature des contrets et des obligations.” (Caretto, 
Lois Annotees, on Lois, H4crets, Ordonnances, Paris, 1843 ; Note sur 
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Ic Decret de TAsseinblee Nationale concernant le PrSfc et Int^rSt 
Aoutll, 1789.) 

The National Assembly declared the legality of all loans on interest, 
**smvant le taux d^termin^ par la loi,” but did not then fix any 
special rate. “ Le decret du 11 Avril, 1793, d^fendit la vente et Tachat 
du num^iaire.’* ** La loi du 6 fior^al, an iir., dfeclara que Tor et 
Targent sont marchandises ; mais elle fat rapportee par le decret du 2 
piairial suivant. Les articles 1905 et 1907 du Code Civil permettent 
le pi^t k int^rOt, mais au taux fixe ou autorise par la loi. La loi du 
8 Sept, 1807, a fixe le taux dhnt4r§t ^ 5 per cent, en matiere civile et k 
6 per cent, en matiere commerciale.*’ 

The article on Lending-houses, m Beckmann’s History of Inventions 
(vol. iii. pp* 9— 60J, is highly interesting and instructive on the same 
subject It traces the gradual callmg in question, mitigation, and 
disappearance of the ancient antipathy agamst taking interest for 
money ; an antipathy long sanctioned by the ecclesiastics as well as 
by the jurists. Lending-houses, or Monts de Pi6t6, were first com- 
menced in Italy about the middle of the fifteenth century, by some 
Franciscan monks, for the purpose of rescuing poor borrowers from 
the exorbitant exactions of Ihe Jews : Pope Pius IL (iSneas Silvius, 
one of the ablest of the Popes, about 1458—1464) was the first who 
approved of one of them at Perugia, but even the papal sanction wab 
long combated by a large propoiidon of ecclesiastics. At first it was 
to be purely charitable ; not only neither giving mterest to those who 
contubuted money, nor taking interest from the borrowers— but not 
even providing fixed pay to the administrators : interest was tacitly 
taken, but the popes were a long time before they would formally 
approve of such a practice. ‘‘ At Vicenza, in order to avoid the 
leproach of usury, the artifice was employed of not demanding any 
interest, but admonishing the borrowers that they should give a 
remimeration according to their piety and ability.” (p. 81.) The 
Dominicans, partisans of the old doctrine, called these establishments 
Montes Impietatis. A Franciscan monk, Bomardinus, one of the 
most active promoters of the Monts de Pi5t5, did not venture to 
defend, but only to excuse as an unavoidable evil, the payment of 
wages to the clerks and administrators . “ Speciosius et religiosius 
fatebatur Bemardinus fore, si absque ullo penitus obolo et pretio 
mutuum daretur et commodaretur libere pecunia, sed pium opus et 
pauperum subsidium exiguo sic duraturum tempore. Non enim 
(inquit) tantus eat ardor hominum, ut gubematores et officiales, Mon- 
tium ministerio necessarii, velint laborem hunc omnem gratis subire : 
quod si remuneraudi sint ex sorte principal!, vel ipso deposito, seu 
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cxili Montium seiario, ‘brevi exhaunetur, et eommodum opportu- 
numque istud pauperum refugium ubique penbit ” (p. 33.) 

The Coimcil of Trent, during the following centmy, pronounced in 
favour of the legality and usefulness of these lending-houses, and 
this has since been understood to be the sentiment of the Catholic 
Church generally 

To trace this gradual change of moral feeling is highly instinctive 
—the more so, as that general basis of sentiment, of which the 
antipathy against lending money on interest is only a particular case, 
still prevails largely m society and directs the ciureiit of moial appro- 
bation and disapprobation In some nations, as among the ancient 
Persians before Cyrus, this sentiment has been carried so far as to 
repudiate and despise all buying and selling. (Heiodot. i. 163.) 
With many, the principle of reciprocity m human dealings appeals, 
when conceived in theory, odious and contemptible, and goes by som<* 
bad name, such as egoism, selfishness, calculation, political economy, 
&C. , the only sentmient which they will admit m theory, is, that the 
man who has, ought to be ready at all times to give away to him who 
has not ; while the latter is encouiaged to expect and require such 
gratuitous donation. 


2—34 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EUBCEA^-CYGLADES. 

Among tlie Ionic portion of Hellas are to be reckoned (besides 
The islands Euboea., and the numerous group of islands 

called included between the southernmost Eubogan pro- 
Cyclades. montory, the eastern coast of Peloponnesus and the 
north-western coast of KrSte. Of these islands some are to be 
considered as outlying prolongations, in a south-easterly direction, 
of the mountain-system of Attica ; others, of that of Euboea ; 
while a certain number of them lie apart from either system, 
and seem referable to a volcanic origin.^ To the first class bdong 
Ke6s, Kythnus, Seiiphus, Pholegandrus, Sikinus, Gyarus, Syra, 
Paros, and Antiparos ; to the second class, Andros, T^nos, 
Mykonos, Dllos, hfaxos, Amorgos ; to the third class, Kimdlus, 
M^los, Th^ra. These islands passed amongst the ancients by the 
general names of Cyclades and Sporades ; the former denomination 
being commonly understood to compnse those which immediately 
surrounded the sacred island of Delos,— the latter being given to 
those which lay more scattered and apai't. Bnt the names are 
not applied with uniformity or steadiness even in ancient times : 
at present, the whole group are usually known by the title of 
Cyclades. 

The population of these islands was called Ionic~with the 
exception of Styra and Karystus in the southern part of Euboea, 
and the island of Kythnus, which were peopled by Dryopes,^ the 
same tribe as those who have been already remarked in the 
Argolic peninsula ; and with the exception also of M^los and 
Th8ra, which were cobnies from Sparta. 

1 See Fiedler, Eeisen durcli Griwhenland, vol. li, p. 87 
^ Herodot. vni 46 ; Thucyd. to. 67 
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The island of Euboea, long and narrow like Krdte, and 
exhibiting a continuous backbone of lofty mountains 
from north - west to south-east, is separated from Boeotia 
at one point by a strait so narrow (celebrated in antiquity tinder 
the name of the Euripus), that the two were connected by a 
bridge for a large portion of the historical period of Greece, 
erected during the later times of the Peloponnesian war by the 
inhabitants of Ohalkis.^ Its general want of breadth leaves 
little room for plains. The area of the island consists principally 
of mountain, rock, dell, and ravine, suited in many parts for 
pastille, but rarely convenient for gram-cidture or town habita- 
tions. Some plains there were, however, of great fertility, 
especially that of Lelantum,® bordering on the sea near Chalbis, 
and continuing from that city in a southerly direction towards 
Eretria. Chalkis and Eretria, both situated on the western 
coast, and both occupying parts of this fertile plain, were the two 
principal places m the island : the domain of each seems to ha^ e 
extended across the island from sea to sea.® Towards the northern 
end of the island were situated HibtuBa, afterwards called Oreus 
— as well as KSrinthus and Ditim : AthSnse Diades, .^d^psus, 
Mgoi, and Orobuc, are also mentioned on the north-western coast 
over against Lokris. Bystus, Styra, and Karystus are made 
known to us in the portion of the island south of Eretria — the 
two latter opposite to the Attic denies Halse Araphenides and 
Prasios.^ The wide extent of the island of Euboea 
w'as thus distributed between six or seven cities, the sevwftowns 
larger and central portion belonging to Chalkis 
and Eretria. But the extensive mountain lands, 
applicable only for pastures in tbe summei — for the most part 
public lands, let out for pasture to such proprietors as had the 
means of providing winter sustenance elsewhere for their cattle, 
— ^were never visited by any one excei)t the shepherds. They 

1 Diodor, xiii, 47. «kyrxis as opposite to Eretria, the ter- 

2 Kalhmachus, Hymn, ad Delum, ntory of which most therefoie have 
2S0, with Spanheim's note , Theognis, included a portion of the eastern coimt 
V «88 , Theophr,ist. Hist, Plant, 8, 5 of Eubooa, as well as the western He 

See JLoake, Travels m Northern recoamses only four cities in the isluml 
Greece, vol. li. ch. 14, p. 264, aeq, — Karystus, Eietiia, Chalkis, and 
The passaf^ti of Theognis leads to the Hestuea. 

belief that KArmthus fonned part of ^Mannert, Ceogi-aph. der Oi u 
the territory of Chalkis. Rdm part viu book i. c. 16, p, 248; 

®Skylu\ (c treats the island of x p. 445—44i», 
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were hardly Letter known to the citizens resident on Chalkis and 
Ei’etria than if they had been situated on the other side of the 
.*^igean.i 

The towns above enumerated in Eubcea, excepting Ath^nse 
How Diades, all hnd a place in the Iliad. Of their history 
ijeopied. know no particulars until considerably after 776 

B 0 . They are first introduced to us as Ionic, though in Homer 
the population are called Abantes. The Greek authors are never 
at a loss to give us the etymology of a name. While Aristotle 
tells us that the Abantes were Thiacians who had passed over 
into the island from Abse in Phdkis, Hesiod deduces the name of 
Eubcea from the cow 16. 2 Hellopia, a district near Histima, was 
said to have been founded by HeUops son of I6n : according to 
others, dEklus and Kothus, two Athenians,® were the founders, 
the former of Eretria, the latter of Chalkis and Kermthus : and 
we are told, that among the demes of Attica, there wei*e two 
named Histieea and Eretria, from whence some contended that 
the appellations of the two Euboean towns were derived. Though 
Herodotus represents the population of Styra Dryopian, there 
were others who contended that the town had originally been 
peopled from MarathCn and the Tetrapolis of Attica, partly from 
the deme called Steirels. The principal writers whom Strabo 
consulted seem to trace the population of Euboea, by one means 
or another, to an Attic origin ; though there were peculiarities 
in the Eretrian dialect which gave rise to the supposition that 


1 The seventh Oiation of Dio Ohiy- 
soHtom, which describes Ins shipwieck 
near Cape Kaphareus, on the island of 
Eubcea, and the shelter and kindness 
which hei, expeuencod from a poor 
nionntain huntsman, presents one of 
the most inteiestmg pictures remain- 
ing, of this purely rustic portion of the 
Greek population (Or vii. p. 231 a«(z.)— 
men who never entered the city, and 
were strangers to the habits, manners, 
and dress more prevailing— men who 
drank milk and were clothed m skins 
(y<tAiwero>»rdras aviip, ovpeiBdrai, Burip. 
Elektr. 169), yet neveriheloss (as it 
seems) possessing right of citizenship 
2.%) which they never exercised. 
The industry of the poor men visited 
by Dion had brought into cultivation 
a little garden and field in a desert 
(spot near Kaphareus* 

Two thirds of the territory of this 


Buboic city consisted of barren moun- 
tain (p 232) , it must probably have 
been Karystus. 

The high lands of Buboea were both 
uninhabited and difficult of approach, 
even at the time of the battle of Maia- 
th6n, when Chalkis and Bretria had 
not neatly dedmed from the maximum 
of their power: the inhabitants of 
Bretna looked to rd d.Kpo. 
as a refuge against the Persian foice 
nnder Datis (Herod, vh. 100), 

s Strabo, X p. 445. 

» Plutarch, Qumst. Grsec p. 290 : 
Strab X, p. 446 (whose statements are 
very perplexed) . Velleius Patorcul. i. 
4. 

According to Skymnus the Chian (v. 
572), Chalkis was founded by PandOrus 
son of Brechtheus, and KSnnthus by 
Kothbn, from Athens. 
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they had been joined by settlers from Elis, or from the Tiiphylian 
Makistas. 

Our eailiest historical intimations represent Chalkis and Eretiia 
as the wealthiest, most powerful, and most entei- 
prising Ionic cities in European Greece — apparently 
surpassing Athens, and not inferior to Samos or 
Miletus. Besides the fertility of the plain Lelantum, 

Chalkis possessed the advantage of copper and iron ore — obtained 
in immediate proximity both to the city and to the sea — which 
her citizens smelted and converted into arms and other 
implements, with a very profitable result. The Chalkidic sword 
acquired a distinctive renown.^ In this mineral source of wealth 
several of the other islands shared ; iron ore is found in Keo-, 
Kythnus, and Seriphus, and traces are {^till evident in the lattei 
island of extensive smelting formeily practised*^ Moreover in 
Siphnus, there were in eaily times veins of silver and ^jold, by 
which the inhabitants were greallv enriched , though their large 
acquisitions, attested by the luaguitude of ilie tithe * wlir'li they 
ofteied at the Delphi. in tenqde, were only of tempoiary duiutioii, 
and belong pimcipally to the seventh and sixth centum -n before 
the Christian sera. The isl.md of Na.vos too was at an early <lay 
wealtljy and populous. Andros, Tenos, KeCs, and several other 
islands were at one time r(*<luced to dependence upon Eretria 
other islands seem to have been in like manner dependent upon 
Naxos, which at the time immediately preceding the Ionic revolt 
possessed a considerable maritime force, and could muster 8000 
heavy-armed citizens a very large force for .any single Gre<Mjin 


1 Stral) 0 , X p. 44;0 — Itap XaXw* 
SiKoX o-TTodcu (Alkjrus, Frafun. !r, Schnei* 
<lewin)— XoX/eiStKoi/ iror^piov (Ansto- 
phan. Kqiiit, 287)— oortamly 'beloncs to 
the KQ))ole (Ihalkis^ not to the Thra- 
kian Chiilkidikd. Boockh, Staatshaus- 
halt. der Athoner, vol li p. 284, App, 
\i., cites XttkKiStKd. rroT^pLa m an in- 
scription; compare Steph. Byz. XaX^etj. 
- -NavirtKA^triTs Eu/Sotijs, Ilomor, Hymn 
ApoU, 210. 

*•2 See the mineralogical acconnt of 
the islands in Fiedler (Iteisen, vol. it 
pp, 88, 118 , rm) 

The copper and iron ore near 
flhalkis had ceased to bo worked even 
in tlie time of Htrabo: FieiUcriiidicati's 
tlio pi-obable site (vol i. p. 448)* 


8 Hoiodot. ill. 57 Siphnus, how- 
ever, was still of considerable w’ealth 
and importance about 880 b c see 
Isokrates, (Jr xix. (^gm ) s, u-47. 
The Siphnians, in an evil hour, com- 
mitted the wrong of withholding their 
tithe * the sea soon rushed in and len- 
dered the mines ever aiten^aido un- 
workable (Pausan. x. 11, 21. 

4 Strabo, x. p 448. 

5 Horodot V ftl Compare the 
accounts of these vatious isLinds in 
the recent voyages of Hiofessoi Ross, 
Reison auf den Griechischen Inaeln, 
vol I, letter 2 ; vol. ii. letter 15, 

Tho population of Naxos is now 
about n,()()0 souls; that ot Aiulros, 
J.1,000 (RohH, vol i. p. 2tS ; vol li j>, 22; 
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city. The nulitaiy force of Eretria was not much inferior ; for 
m the temple of the Amarynthian Artemis, nearly a mile 
from the city, to 'which the Eretrians were in the habit ot 
marching in solemn procession to celebrate the festival of the 
goddess, tlieie stood an ancient column setting forth that the 
procession had been performed by no less than 3000 lioplites, 600 
horsemen, and 60 chariots.^ The date of this inscription cannot 
be known, but it can haullj^ be earlier than the 45th 01ympia<l 
or 600 B.C. — ^near about the time of the Soldnian legislation. 
Chalkis was still more powerful than Eretria: both were m early 
times governed by an oligarchy, which among the ChaEddiauH 
was called the Hippobotse or Hoisefeedem — ^proprietors probably 
of most part of the xilain called Lelantum, and employing the 
adjoining mountains as summer pasture for their herds. Tlic 
extent of then* propel ty is attested by the large number of 4000 
Kl^ruchs or out-freemen, whom Athens quartered upon their 
lands, after the victory gained over them when they assisted the 
expelled Hippias in his eifforts to regain the Athenian sceptre.^ 

Confining our attention, as -we now do, to the first two centuries 
of Grecian history, or the interval between 776 b.o. and o60 b c., 
there are scarce any facts which we can produce to asceitain the 
condition of these Ionic islands. Two or three circumstances, 
however, may be named winch go to confirm onr idea of theii 
early wealth and impoi-tance. 

1. The Homeric Hymn to Apollo presents to us the island of 
Earl Ionic ^ ^ centre of a gieat periodical festival in 

fertiTal at^ honour of Apollo, celebrated by all the cities, insular 
continental, of the Ionic name. What the date 
of this hymn is, we have no means of determining. 
^ Thucydides quotes it without hesitation as the 

production of Homer, and doubtless it was m his time universally 
accepted as such — though modern critics concur in regaiding 
both that and the other hynms as much later thau the Iliad and 
Odyssey, Tet it cannot probably be later than 600 b.c. Tbe 
description of the Ionic 'srisitors preseiiled to us in this hymn is 

But the extent and fertility of tbe i Strabo, L g 
Naxian plain perfectly sufiSce for that a Herodot, v 77 ; Anstoteles, Prag- 

aggregate popnlation of 100,000 souIm, ment irepl no\ir«tw^, ed. Neumann, p. 
\^ich seems implied in the account ot * compare Anstot. Pollt xv, 

Herodotus. 3, 2. 
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faplendid and iiaposing. The number of their ships, the disx3lay 
of their finery, the beauty of their women, the athletic e:£hibitions, 
as well as the matches of song and dance — all these are represented 
as making an ineffaceable impression on the spectator:^ “the 
assembled lonians look as if they were beyond the reach of old 
age or death ”, Such was the magnificence of which D§los was 
the periodical theatre, calling forth the voices and poetical genius 
not merely of itinerant bards, but also of the Delian maidens in 
the temple of Apollo, during the century preceding 660 B.c. At 
that time it was the great central festival of the lonians in Asia 
and Europe ; frequented by the twelve Ionic cities in and near Asia 
Minor, as well as by Athens and Chalkis m Europe. It had not 
yet been superseded by the Ephesia as the exclusive festival of 
these Asiatics : nor had the Panatheneea of Athens reached the 
importance which afterwards came to belong to them during the 
plemtude of the Athenian power. 

We find both Polykrat^s of Samos and Peisistratus of Athens 
taking a warm interest in the sanctity of D^los and the celebrity 
of her festival.^ But it was x>artly the rise of these two great 
Ionian despots, partly the conquests of the Persians m 
Asia Minoi, which broke up the independence of the about^iSf^ 
numerous petty Ionian cities, duimg the last half of 
the wxth century before the Christian aara; hence the 
great festival at Dfilos gradually declined in importance. Though 
never wholly intermitted, it was shorn of much of its previous 
ornament, and especially of that which constituted the first of all 
ornaments — the crowd of joyous visitors. And Thucydides, 
when he notices the attempt made by the Athemans during the 
Peloponnesian war, in the height of their naval supremacy, to 
revive the Delian festival, quotes the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
as a certificate of its foregone and long-forgotten splendour. We 
perceive that even he could find no better evidence than this 
hymn, for Grecian transactions of a century anterior to Peisistratus 
and we may therefore judge how imperfectly the history of this 

1 Horn. Hymn. ApoH. I)ol. 140 — 176 ; Hamw yap kw ISotro xapiv, r^pipairo Si 
Thucyd. iii. 104 : ^ ^ 

X Mavirov, *al ” 

*Ot *••«««. 49poo. 

M Thucyd, ni. 104 
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period was known to tlie men wlio took part in tlie Peloponnesian 
Homeiic The hymn is exceedingly precious as an historical 

tiieDe^an because it attests to us a transitory glory 

Apollo— and extensive association of the Ionic Greeks on both 
as^o early Sides of the iEgean Sea, which the conquests of the 
Ionic life Lydians first, and of the Persians afterwards, overthrew 
—a time when the hair of the wealthy Athenian was decorated 
with golden ornaments, and his tunic made of linen/ hke that 
of the Milesians and Ephesians, uistead of the moie sober 
costume and woollen clothmg which he subsequently copied from 
Sparta and Peloponnesus — a time too when the Ionic name had 
not yet contracted that stain of effeminacy and cowardice whicli 
stood imprinted upon it in the time of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
and which grew partly out of the subjugation of the Asiatic 
lonians by Persia, partly out of the antipathy of the Peloponnesian 
Doiians to Athens. The author of the Homeric hymn, in 
describing tlie proud lonians who thronged in his day to the 
Delian festival, could hardly have anticipated a time to come 
when the name lomm would become a reproach, such as the 
European Greeks, to whom it really belong(*d, were desirous of 
disclaiming.2 

2. Another illustrative fact in reference both to the lomans 
generally, and to Chalkis and Eretria in particular, 
ChaS^and century anterior to Peisistratus, is to be 

found in the war between these two cities respecting 
-exL^ve fertile plain Lelantum which lay between them. 
aU^ces In general, it appears, these two important towns 

^ ^ ' maintained harmonious relations. But there were 

some occasions of dispute, and one in particular, wherein a 
formidable war ensued between them, several allies joining with 
each It IS remarkable that this was the only war known to 
Thucydid^ (anterior to the Persian conquest) which had risen 
above the dignity of a mere quarrel between neighbours : and in 
which so many different states manifested a disposition to inter- 
fere, as to impart to it a semi-Hellenic character.* Respecting 

^ thitcyd. 1 6, SiA rh &^poSlou.rovj &o. Herodotus, but not equally admissible 

3 Herodot. i. 143. 01 fUv wv sxxot in re^rd to tbe earlier times. Com- 
newAs Kol ot ‘Adi^vaiot, S^vyov 7h oCvofto, pare Thuoyd. i, 1^4 (mth the Scholium), 
ov ^owAdjitevot *lwveff MKkri<r9<u.—BXl and also V. d ; viii 26. 
assertionunquestionablevithreference « Thuoyd. 1 16. The second Mes- 
to the times immediately preceding senian war cannot have appeared to 
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the allies of each party on this occasion we know only, that the 
Milesians lent assistance to Eretna, and the Samians, as well as 
the Thessalians and the Chalkidic colonies in Thrace, to Chalkis. 
A column, still visible during the time of Strabo in the temple of 
the Amarynthian Artemis near Eretna, recorded the covenant 
entered into mutually by the two belligerents, to abstain from 
missiles, and to employ nothing but hand weapons. The 
Eretrians are said to have been superior in horse, but they were 
vanquished in the battle ; the tomb of Kleomachiis of Pharsalus, 
a distinguished warrior who had perished in the cause of the 
ChaJkidians, was erected in the agora of Chalkis. We know 
nothing of the date, the duration, or the particulars of this war 
but it seems that the Eretnans w'ere worsted, though their city 
always maintained its dignity as the second state in the island. 
Chalkis was decidedly the first, and continued to be flourishing, 
populous, and commercial, long after it had lost its political 
importance throughout all the period of Grecian independent 
history.3 

3. Of the importance of Chalkis and Eretria, during the seventh 
and part of the eighth century befoie the Christian 
acra, we gather other evidences — partly in the andcoiomos 
numerous colonies founded by them (to which I shall Sful 
advert in a subsequent chapter), — partly in the 
prevalence thioughout a large portion of Greece, of moiu'yand 
the Euboic scale of weight and money. What the 
<[uan titles and proportions of this scale were has been first shown 
by M. rjoGckli in his “ Metrologie”. It was of Eastern origin, and 
the gold culh‘cted by Dareius in tribute throughout the vast 
Persian empiro was oiclered to be delivered in Euboio talents- 

ThucydulAs ns having onhstod so many Lftlantiira But it appears that Plu- 
allies on each muIo as Pausanias lopre- tnich thiew out the lines as spniious, 
sonts though ho acknoivloclges Aiuplii<lania<» 

1 >StralM), viii. p, 448; Herodot v 09, as a vigoious chaininon of (Jh^ilkis m 
Plutarch, Aniator p. 700— valuable by this war See Septem Wapient. Conviv. 
the rohuenco to Aristotle. c 10, p 10.1 

Ilositxl p.isKod ov(»i from Askra to This vjnit of TTosiod to Clialkis was- 
ChalkiH (on the occasion of the fuueial lepiosont-ed as the scouo of liis poetical 
games celolirated by the sons of Am- competition with and victoiy ovei 
phidnm«as in honour of their doceiisod IXomer (see the Ceiiamcn Horn et 
father), and gamed a tnpod as piisie Hes p. 316, ed Gotti,) 
by his Hong or recital (Ojip. T)i 650). 2 gee the striking description of 

Accoidmg to the .Scholia, Amphidamas Chalkis given by Diksearchus m the- 
was king of Chalkis, who perished in Bio? 'EAXaSos (Fragment, p. KC, ed- 
the war agamst Eretria respecting Fuhr). 
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Its divisions— tlie talent equal to 60 minse, the mina equal to 100 
drachms, the diachm equal to 6 obols- were the same as those of 
the scale called -iE^unman, introduced hy Pheidun of Argos. But 
the SIX obols of the Eiiboic drachm contained a weight of silver 
equal only to five .dSginaean obols, so that the Euboic denominations 
—drachm, mina, and talent— were equal only to five-sixths of 
the same denominations in the -Eginsean scale. It was the 
Euboic scale which prevailed at Athens before the debasement 
Three introduced by Solon ; which debasement (amounting 
different about 27 per cent, as has been mentioned in a 
chaptei) created a third scale called the 

Attic, distinct both from the .^gmsean and Euboic 

AttiSheir standing to the former in the ratio of 3 : 5, and to the 

SchiSiei. ‘ 

Euboic scale was adopted by the lonians through 
their mtercourse witli the Lydians ^ and other Asiatics, and that 
it became naturalised among their cities under the name of the 
Euboic, because Chalkis and Eretria were the most actively 
commercial states in the JEgean— just as the superior commerce 
of i2gina, among the Dormn states, had given to the scale 
introduced by Pheiddn of Argos the name of uEgmsean. The 
fact of its being so called indicates a time when these two 
Euboean cities surpassed Athens m maritime power and extended 
commercial relations, iind when they stood among the foremost 
of the Ionic cities throughout Greece. The Euboic scale, after 
having been debased by SolOii in reference to coinage and money, 
still continued in use at Athens for merchandise. The Attic 
mercantile mina reta^fjUtift^^mitive Euboic weight.® 

i Uerodot. L 94. ^ ^ Boeckh’s Metrologie, c. 8 andl 9, 
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